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kindled that morning. Forthwith, howefrer, 

MOTHER RIGBT8 PIPK as soon as the order was given, there was an 

intense red glow out of the bowl of the pipe, 

VlTathaaiel Hawthorne, born in Salem. MaMabha- and a whiif of smoke from Mother Rigby's 

wits, 4th July, 1804 ; died in Plymouth, New Hamp- jjpg^ Whence the coal came, and how brought 

;:rJru^'«'t5i^°:S!S^g.":r^^^ «"">« '.y an inv^iWe hand. I have never 

important of which waa that of consul at UTerpooL ^>^^ able tO discover. 

Hiaworka are: Twice-told Tola: Mom»u from an <Hd *'Qood!" quoth Mother Rigby, with a nod 

Manm: The Scarlet Lttter; The Hou$e of the Seven of her head, "thank ye, Dickon! And now 

eabUe: The BiitheduU Romance (in thi» novel he em- ^^ making this scarecrow. Be within call, 

bodie. hi. experience „fj»»« f '^^f *^»^^^^^ Dickon, in case I need you again." 

of which he waa a member for about a year); T»« If or- niu j u j • ^u i /^ 

ble Faun: The Snow Image, and other Twice told Talee ; The gOOd woman had nsen thus early (for as 

Qran^fatKn'i Chair: The Wonder Book for girla and yet it was scarcely Sunrlse), in order tO set 

boys; Tanglewood Take: L\fe of FranUin Pierce, Preai- about making a scarecrow, which she intended 

dent of the United States ; Sqptimita, a novel which, to put in the middle of her com-patch. It 

unhappUy. he did not Uve to complete ; Bnglieh and ^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

"""^w^l^in Is'a w^ :^^^^^ ^^^ blackbirds had already discoyewd the 

seven, which in 18i3 were published (King « uo.) i * * xu f j« 

for the flnt time in EngUnd by Mr. H. A. Page, Jittle, green, roUed-up leaf Of the Indian com 

accompanied by a singularly powerful biographical just peeping out of the soil. She was deter* 

and critical study of the author. " The characteristics mined, therefore, to contriye as lifelike a scare* 

of Hawthorne which first arrest the attention," says ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ g^^ ^^ g^j^j^ j^ j^^^ 

^J'^T'^.Z''''^^'"'A^^'^'^^t:*l!^^^ diately, from top to toe, so that it should 

tion and reflection; and these are exhibited in remark- *»»«'^»j> *»va« i^i*^ vv vw, ov uuav ■« ouvui«« 

able power and activity in tales and eisays. of which oegin its sentinel 8 duty that very morning. 

the style is distinguUhed for great simplicity, purity, Now Mother Rigby (as everybody must have 

and tranquillity." Of "Mother Rigby's Pipe," Mr. heard) was one of the most cunning and 

Page says: "Here we have an iUustration of his (Haw- ^^^^ witches in New England, and might, 

:^:T;t:^trr S^;^in1 d^^ri?^^^^ -th ye,y mtle trouble have made a scare- 

the most capricious lighu of fSsncy ; while yet never "^w Ugly enough to frighten the minister 

ceasing to moralize through a delicate medium of himself. But on thli occasion, as she had 

allegory. The meanings are profound enough, but the awakened in an uncommonly pleasant humour, 

humour is of the «"«* and relieves their Vrmmxc^; ^„^j ^„ f„rther dulcified by her pipe of to- 

gently lighting up the whole now and then, suddenly ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ something fine, 

as a smile will unex))ectodly pass over a pensive coim- j'«*-*^» °»»« ^^^^J%i^x w |/«vuuv« iivaajvvutug uit«., 

tenance. It required no little skill so to use witchcraft beautiful, and splendid, rather than hideotts 

as to gently satirize by means of it the artifldalitiea and horrible. 

and follies of the pieaent."] '« I don't want to set up a hobgoblin in my 

own corn-patch, and almost at my own door- 
step," said Mother Rigby to herself, puffing 

""TVICKON," cried Mother Rigby, "a coal out a whiff of smoke: **I could do it if I 

jJ for my pipe!'* pleased, but I'm tired of doing marvellous 

The pipe was in the old dame's mouth when things, and so I'll keep within the bounds of 

she said these words. She had thrust it there everyday business, iust for variety's sake. 

after filling it with tobacco, but without stoop- Besides, there is no use in scaring the little 

ing to light it at the hearth, where indeed children for a mile roundabout, though 'tis 

there was no appearance of a fire having been true I'm a witch." 
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It was settled, therefore, in her own mind, 
that the scarecrow should represent a fine 
gentleman of the period, so far as the mate- 
rials at hand would allow. Perhaps it may 
be as well to enumerate the chief of the ar- 
ticles that went to the composition of this 
figure. 

The most important item of all, probably, 
although it made so little show, was a certain 
broomstick, on which Mother Rigby had taken 
many an airy gallop at midnight, and which 
now served the scarecrow by way of a spinal 
colunm, or, as the unlearned phrase it, a back- 
bone. One of its arms was a disabled flail 
which used to be wielded by Goodman Rigby, 
before his spouse worried him out of this 
troublesome world; the other, if I mistake 
not, was composed of the pudding stick and a 
broken rung of a chair, tied loosely together 
at the elbow. As for its legs, the right was a 
hoe handle, and the left an undistinguished 
and miscellaneous stick from the woodpile. 
Its lungs, stomach, and other affairs of that 
kind were nothing better than a meal bag 
stuifed with straw. Thus we have made out 
the skeleton and entire corporicity of the 
scarecrow, with the exception of his head; and 
this was admirably supplied by a somewhat 
withered and shrivelled pumpkin, in which 
Mother Rigby cut two holes for the eyes, and 
A slit for the mouth, leaving a bluish-coloured 
knob in the middle to pass for a nose. It was 
really quite a respectable face. 

"I've seen worse ones on human shoulders, 
at any rate," said Mother Rigby. "And 
many a fine gentleman has a pumpkin head, 
as well as my scarecrow." 

But the clothes, in this case, were to be the 
making of the man. So the good old woman 
took down from a peg an ancient plum-col- 
oured coat of London make, and with relics of 
embroidery on its seams, cufis, pocket-flabs, 
and button-holes, but lamentably worn and 
faded, patched at the elbows, tattered at the 
skirts, and threadbare all over. On the left 
breast was a round hole, whence either a star 
of nobility had been rent away, or else the 
hot heart of some former wearer had scorched 
it through and through. The neighbours said 
that this rich garment belonged to the Black 
Man's wardrobe, and that he kept it at Mother 
Rigby's cottage for the convenience of slipping 
it on whenever he wished to make a grand 
appearance at the governor's table. To match 
the coat there was a velvet waistcoat of very 
ample size, and formerly embroidered with 
foliage that had been as brightly golden as 
the maple leaves in October, but which had 



now quite vanished out of the substance of the 
velvet. Next camera pair of scarlet breeches, 
once worn by the French governor of Louis- 
bourg, and the knees of which had touched 
the lower step of the throne of Louis }.e Qrand. 
The Frenchman had given these smallclothes 
to an Indian powwow, who parted with them 
to the old witch for a gill of strong waters, at 
one of their dances in the forest. Further- 
more, Mother Rigby produced a pair of silk 
stockings and put them on the figure's legs, 
where they showed as unsubstantial as a 
dream, with the wooden reality of the sticks 
making itself miserably apparent through the 
holes. Lastly, she put her dead husband's 
wig on the bare scalp of the pumpkin, and 
surmounted the whole with a dusty three- 
cornered hat, in which was stuck the longest 
tail feather of a rooster. 

Then the old dame stood the figure up in a 
comer of her cottage, and chuckled to behold 
its yellow semblance of a visage, with its 
nobby little nose thrust into the air. It had a 
strangely self-satisfied aspect, and seemed to 
say, "Come, look at me !" 

"And you are well worth looking at, that's 
a fact!" quoth Mother Rigby, in admiration 
of her own handiwork ! "I've made many a 
puppet since I've been a witch ; but methinks 
this is the finest of them all. 'Tis almost too 
good for a scarecrow. And, by the by, I'll 
just fill a fresh pipe of tobacco, and then take 
him out to the corn-patch." 

While filling her pipe, the old woman con- 
tinued to gaze with almost motherly affection 
at the figure in the comer. To say the tmth, 
whether it were chance, or skill, or downright 
witchcraft, there was something wonderfully 
human in this ridiculous shape, bedizened 
with its tattered finery ; and as for the coun- 
tenance, it appeared to shrivel its yellow sur- 
face into a grin — a funny kind of expression 
betwixt scorn and merriment, as if it under- 
stood itself to be a jest at mankind. The 
more Mother Rigby looked, the better she was 
pleased. 

"Dickon," cried she sharply, "another coal 
for my pipe !" 

Hardly had she spoken, when, just as be- 
fore, there was a red-glowing coal on the top 
of the tobacco. She drew in a long whiff and 
puffed it forth again into the bar of morning 
sunshine which straggled through the one 
dusty pane of her cottage window. Mother 
Rigby always liked to flavour her pipe with a 
coal of fire from the particular chimney comer 
whence this had been brought. But where 
that chimney comer might be, or who brought 
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Che ooal from it — farther than that the Invis- 
ible messenger seemed to respond to the name 
of Dickon — I cannot telL 

"That l>uppet yonder/' thought Mother 
Bigby, still with her eyes fixed on the scare- 
crow, "is too good a piece of work to stand all 
summer in a corn-patch, frightening away the 
crows and blackbirds. He's capable of better 
things. Why, I've danced with a worse one, 
when partners happened to be scarce, at our 
witch meetings in the forest! What if I 
should let him take his chance among other 
men of straw and empty fellows who go bust- 
ling about the world?" 

The old witch took three or four more whiflb 
of her pipe and smiled. 

"He'll meet plenty of his brethren at every 
street-comer!" continued she. "Well; I 
didn't mean to dabble in witchcraft to-day, 
further than the lighting of my pipe ; but a 
witch I am, and a witch I'm likely to be, and 
there's no use trying to shirk it. I'll make a 
man of my scarecrow, were it only for the 
joke's sake !" 

While muttering these words. Mother Rigby 
took the pipe from her own mouth and thrust 
it into the crevice which represented the same 
feature in the pumpkin visage of the scare- 
crow. 

"Puff, darling, puff!" said she. "Puff 
away, my fine fellow I your life depends upon 
it!" 

This was a strange exhortation, undoubt- 
edly, to be addressed to a mere thing of sticks, 
straw, and old clothes, with nothing better 
than a shrivelled pumpkin for a head ; as we 
know to have been the scarecrow's case. Never- 
theless, as we must carefully hold in remem- 
brance. Mother Rigby was a witch of singuUr 
power and dexterity; and, keeping this fact 
duly before our minds, we shall see nothing 
beyond credibility in the remarkable incidents 
of our story. Indeed, the great difficulty will 
be at once got ever, if we can only bring our- 
selves to believe that, as soon as the old dame 
bade him puff, there came a whiff of smoke 
from the scarecrow's mouth. It was the very 
feeblest of whiffs, to be sure ; but it was fol- 
lowed by another and another, each more 
decided than the preceding one. 

"Puff away, my pet! puff away, my pretty 
one f ' Mother Rigby kept repeating, with her 
pleasantest smile. " It is the breath of life to 
ye; and that you may take my word for." 

Beyond all question the pipe was bewitched. 
There must have been a spell either in the 
tobacco, or in the fiercely-glowing coal that so 
mysteriously burned on the top of it, or in the 



pungently aromatic smoke which exhaled from 
the kindled weed. The figure, after a few 
doubtful attempts, at length blew forth a vol- 
ley of smoke extending all the way from the 
obscure comer into the bar of sunshine. 
There it eddied and melted away among the 
motes of dust. It seemed a convulsive effort ; 
for the two or three next whifib were fainter, 
although the ooal still glowed and threw a 
gleam over the scarecrow's visage. The old 
witch clapped her skinny hands together, and 
smiled encouragingly upon her handiwork. 
She saw that the charm worked welL The 
shrivelled, yellow face, which heretofore had 
been no face at all, had already a thin, fan- 
tastic haze, as it were, of human likeness, 
shifting to and fro across it; sometimes vanish- 
ing entirely, but growing more perceptible 
than ever with the next whiff from the pipe. 
The whole figure, in like manner, assumed a 
show of life, such as we impart to ill-defined 
shapes among the clouds, and half deceive our- 
selves with the. pastime of our own fancy. 

If we must needs pry closely into the matter, 
it may be doubted whether there was any real 
change, after all, in the sordid, wom-out, 
worthless, and ill-jointed substance of the 
scarecrow ; but merely a spectral illusion, and 
a cunning effect of light and shade so coloured 
and contrived as to delude the eyes of most 
men. The miracles of witchcraft seem always 
to have had a very shallow subtlety ; and, at 
least, if the above explanation do not hit the 
troth of the process, I can suggest no better. 

"Well puffed, my pretty lad!" still cried 
old Mother Rigby. "Come, another good 
stout whiff, and let it be with might and 
main. Puff for thy life, I tell thee ! Puff 
out of the very bottom of thy heart ; if any 
heart thou hast, or any bottom to it ! Well 
done, again ! Thou did'st suck in that mouth- 
ful as if for the pure love of it." 

And then the witch beckoned to the scare- 
crow, throwing so much magnetic potency into 
her gesture that it seemed as if it must ine- 
vitably be obeyed, like the mystic call of the 
loadstone when it summons the iron. 

" Why lurkest thou in the comer, lazy onef ' 
said she. "Step forth ! Thou hast the world 
before thee !" 

Upon my word, if the legend were not one 
which I heard on my grandmother's knee, and 
which had established its place among things 
credible before my childish judgment could 
analyze its probability, I question whether I 
should Hlive the face to tell it now. 

In obedience to Mother Rigby's word, and 
extending its arm as if to reach her ont- 
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slretched hand, the figure made a step forward 
— a kind of hitch and jerk, however, rather 
than a step — then tottered and almost lost its 
balance. What could the witch expect? It 
was nothing, after all, but a scarecrow stuck 
upon two sticks. But the strong-willed old 
beldam scowled, and beckoned, and flung the 
eneigy of her purpose so forcibly at this poor 
combination of rotten wood, and musty straw, 
and ragged garments, that it was compelled to 
show itself a man, in spite of the reality of 
things. So it stepped into the bar of sun- 
shine. There it stood — poor devil of a contri- 
vance that it was! — with only the thinnest 
vesture of human similitude about it, through 
which was evident the stiff, ricketty, incon- 
gruous, faded, tattered, good-for-nothing patch- 
work of its substance, ready to sink in a heap 
upon the floor, as conscious of its own un- 
worthiness to be erect. Shall I confess the 
truth? At its present point of vivification, 
the scarecrow reminds me of some of the luke- 
warm and abortive characters, composed of 
heterogeneous materials, used for the thou- 
sandth time, and never worth using, with 
which romance writers (and myself, no doubt, 
among the rest) have so over-peopled the 
world of fiction. 

But the fierce old hag began to get angry 
and show a glimpse of her diabolic nature 
(like a snake's head, peeping with a hiss out of 
her bosom), at this pusillanimous behaviour of 
the thing which she had taken the trouble 
to put together. 

''Puflfaway, wretch!" cried she wrathfully. 
" Puff, puff, puff, thou thing of straw and 
emptiness ! thou rag or two ! thou meal bag ! 
thou pumpkin head! thou nothing! Where 
shall I find a name vile enough to call thee 
by? Puff, I say, and suck in thy fantastic 
life along with the smoke ; else I snatch the 
pipe from thy mouth and hurl thee where that 
red coal came from." 

Thus threatened, the unhappy scarecrow 
had nothing for it but to puff away for dear 
life. As need was, therefore, it applied itself 
lustily to the pipe, and sent forth such abun- 
dant volleys of tobacco smoke that the small 
cottage became all vaporous. The one sun- 
beam struggled mistily through, and could 
but imperfectly define the image of the cracked 
and dusty window pane on the opposite wall. 
Mother Rigby, meanwhile, with one brown 
arm akimbo and the other stretched towards 
the figure, loomed grimly amid the obscurity 
with such port and exprefldon as iHlien she 
was wont to heave a ponderona nightmare on 
her yiciimB, and stand at the bedside to enjoy 



their agony. In fear and trembling did this 
poor scarecrow puff. But its efforts, it must 
be acknowledged, served an excellent purpose; 
for, with each successive whiff, the figure lost 
more and more of its dizzy and perplexing 
tenuity and seemed to take denser substance. 
Its very garments, moreover, partook of the 
magical change, and shone with the gloss of 
novelty and glistened with the skilfully em- 
broidered gold that had long been rent away. 
And, half- revealed among the smoke, a yellow 
visage bent its lustreless eyes on Mother 
Rigby. 

At last the old witch clinched her fist and 
shook it at the figure. Not that she was posi- 
tively angry, but merely acting on the prin- 
ciple — perhaps untrue, or not the only truth, 
though as high a one as Mother Rigby could 
be expected to attain — that feeble and torpid 
natures, being incapable of better inspiration, 
must be stirred up by fear. But here was 
the crisis. Should she fail in what she now 
sought to effect, it was her ruthless purpose to 
scatter the miserable simulacre into its ori- 
ginal elements. 

''Thou hast a man's aspect," said she, 
sternly. ''Have also the echo and mockery 
of a voice ! I bid thee speak I" 

The scarecrow gasped, struggled, and at 
length emitted a murmur, which was so in- 
corporated with its smoky breath that yon 
could scarcely tell whether it were indeed a 
voice or only a whiff of tobacco. Some nar- 
rators of this legend hold the opinion that 
Mother Rigby's conjurations and the fierceness 
of her will had compelled a familiar spirit into 
the figure, and that the voice was his. 

"Mother," mumbled the poor stifled voice, 
"be not so awful with me! I would fain 
speak; but being without wits, what can I 
sayr 

"Thou canst speak, darling, canst thou?" 
cried Mother Rigby, relaxing her grim coun- 
tenance into a smile. " And what shalt thou 
say, quotha ! Say, indeed ! Art thou of the 
brotherhood of the empty skull, and demand- 
est of me what thou shalt say? Thou shalt 
say a thousand things, and saying them a 
thousand times over, thou shalt still have said 
nothing ! Be not afraid, I tell thee ! When 
thou comest into the world (whither I purpose 
sending thee forthwith), thou shalt not lack 
the wherewithal to talk. Talk ! Why thou 
shalt babble like a mill-stream, if thou wilt. 
Thou hast brains enough for that, I trow !" 

"At your service, mother," responded the 
figure. 

"And that was well said, my pretty one," 
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mns'^ercd Mother Rigby. "Then thoa spakest 
like thyself, and meant nothing. Thou 
shalt have a hundred such set phrases, and 
&re hondred to the boot of them. And now, 
darling, I have taken so much pains with 
thee, and thou art so beautiful, that, bj my 
troth, I loTe thee better than any witch's 
puppet in the world; and Tye made them of all 
aorta — clay, wax, straw, sticks, night-fog, 
morning-mist, sea-foam, and chimney-smoke. 
Bat thou art the very best So give heed to 
what I say." 

*'Te8, kind mother," said the figure, "with 
all my heart !" 

"With all thy heart !" cried the old witch, 
setting her hands to her sides and laughing 
loudly. "Thou hast such a pretty way of 
speaking. With all thy heart! And thou 
didst put thy hand to the left side of thy 
waistcoat as if thou really hadst one !" 

So now, in high good humour with this fan- 
tastic contrivance of hers. Mother Rigby told the 
scarecrow that it must go and play its part in 
the great world, where not one man in a hun- 
dred, she affirmed, was gifted with more real 
substance than itself. And, that he might hold 
up his head with the best of them, she en- 
dowed him, on the spot, with an unreckonable 
amount of wealth. It consisted partly of a 
gold mine in Eldorado, and of ten thousand 
shares in a broken bubble, and of half a 
million of acres of vineyard at the North Pole, 
and of a castle in the air, and a ch&teau in 
Spain, together with all the rents and income 
therefh>m accruing. She further made over 
to him the cargo of a certain ship, laden with 
salt from Cadiz, which she herself, by her ne- 
cromantic artA, had caused to founder, ten 
years before, in the deepest part of mid-ocean. 
If the salt were not dissolved, and could be 
brought to market, it would fetch a pretty 
penny among the fishermen. That he might 
not lack ready money, she gave him a copper 
farthing of Birmingham manufacture, being 
all the coin she had about her, and likewise 
a g^reat deal of brass, which she applied to his 
forehead, thus making it yellower than ever. 

"With that brass alone," quoth Mother 
Rigby, "thou canst pay thy way over all the 
earth. Kiss me, pretty darling ! I have done 
my best for thee. " 

Furthermore, that the adventurer might 
lack no possible advantage towards a fair start 
in life, this excellent old dame gave him a 
token by which he was to introduce himself 
to a certain magistrate, member of the council, 
merchant, and elder of the Church (the four 
capacities constiiuting but one man), who 



stood at the head of society in the neighbonr- 
ing metropolis. The token was neither more 
nor less than a single word, which Mother 
Rigby whispered to the scarecrow, and which 
the scarecrow was to whisper to the merchant. 

"Gk>uty as the old fellow is, he'll run thy 
errands for thee, when once thou hast given 
him that word in his ear," said the old witch. 
"Mother Rigby knows the worshipful Justice 
Gtookin, and the worshipful Justice knows 
Mother Rigby !" 

Here the witch thmst her wrinkled face 
close to the puppet's, chuckling irrepressibly, 
and fidgetting all through her system with 
delight at the idea which she meant to com- 
municate. 

" Tho worshipful Master Qookin," whispered 
she, "hath a comely maiden to his daughter. 
And hark ye, my pet ! Thou hast a fair out- 
side, and a pretty wit enough of thine own. 
Tea, a pretty wit enough ! Thou wilt think 
better of it when thou hast seen more of other 
people's wits. Now, with thy outside and thy 
inside, thou art the very man to win a young 
girl's heart Never doubt it ! I tell thee it 
shall be so. Put but a bold face on the matter; 
sigh, smile, flourish thy hat, thrust forth thy 
leg like a dancing master, put thy right hand 
to the left side of thy waistcoat, and pretty 
Polly Gookin is thine own !" 

All this while the new creature had been 
sucking in and exhaling the vapoury fragrance 
of his pipe, and seemed now to continue this 
occupation as much for the enjoyment it af- 
forded as because it was an essential condition 
of his existence. It was wonderful to see how 
exceedingly like a human being it behaved. 
Its eyes (for it appeared to possess a pair), 
were bent on Mother Rigby, and at suitable 
j unctures it nodded or shook its head. Neither 
did it lack words suitable for the occasion : 
" Really ! Indeed ! Pray tell me ! Is it pos- 
sible ! Upon my word ! By no means ! ! 
Ah! Hem!" and other such weighty utter- 
ances as imply attention, inquiry, acquiescence, 
or dissent on the part of the auditor. Even 
had you stood by and seen the scarecrow made, 
yon could scarcely have resisted the conviction 
that it perfectly understood the cunning coun- 
sels which the old witch poured into its coun- 
terfeit of an ear. The more earnestly it ap- 
plied its lips to the pipe the more distinctly 
was its human likeness stamped among visible 
realities, the more sagacious grew its expression, 
the more lifelike its gestures and movements, 
and the more intelligibly audible its voice. 
Its garments, too, glistened so much the 
brighter with an illusory magnificence. The 
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▼ery pipe, in which burned the spell of all this 
wonder-work, ceased to appear as a smoke- 
blackened earthen-stump, and became a meer- 
schaum, with painted bowl and amber mouth- 
piece. 

It might be apprehended, however, that as 
the life of the illusion seemed identical with 
the vapour of the pipe, it would terminate 
simultaneously with the reduction of the 
tobacco to ashes. But the beldam foresaw the 
difficulty. 

'*Hold thou the pipe, my precious one," 
said she, "while I fill it for thee again." 

It was sorrowful to behold how the fine 
gentleman began to fade back into a scarecrow 
while Mother Kigby shook the ashes out of the 
pipe and proceeded to replenish it from her 
tobacco-box. 

"Dickon," cried she, in her high, sharp 
tone, "another coal for this pipe!" 

No sooner said than the intensely red speck 
of fire was glowing within the pipe-bowl ; and 
the scarecrow, without waiting for the witch's 
bidding, applied the tube to his lips and drew 
in a few short, convulsive whifiB, which soon, 
however, became regular and equable. 

"Now, mine own heart's darling," quoth 
Mother Rigby, "whatever may happen to 
thee, thou must stick to thy pipe. Thy life 
la in it ; and that, at least, thou knowest well, 
if thou knowest nought besides. Stick to thy 
pipe, I say! Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud; 
and tell the people, if any question be made, 
that it is for thy health, and that so the phy- 
sician orders thee to do. And, sweet one, 
when thou shalt find thy pipe getting low, go 
apart into some comer, and (first filling thy- 
self with smoke) cry sharply, * Dickon, a fresh 
pipe of tobacco ! and, Dickon, another coal for 
my pipe !' and have it into thy pretty mouth 
as speedily as may be. Else, instead of a 
gallant gentleman in a gold laced coat, thou 
wilt be but a jumble of sticks and tattered 
clothes, and a bag of straw, and a withered 
pnmpkin! Now depart, my treasure, and 
good luck go with thee !" ' 

"Never fear, mother !" said the figure, in a 
fliout voice, and sending forth a courageous 
whiff of smoke, "I will thrive, if an honest 
man and a gentleman may !" 

"0 thou wilt be the death of me!" cried 
the old witch, convulsed with laughter. 
"That was well said. If an honest man and 
a gentleman may ! Thou playest thy part to 
perfection. Get along with thee for a smart 
fellow; and I will wager on thy head, as a 
man of pith and substance, with a brain, and 
what they call a heart, and ail else that a man 



should have, against any other thing on two 
legs. I hold myself a better witch than 
yesterday, for thy sake. Did not I make 
thee? And I defy any witch in New England 
to make such another ! Here ; take thy staff 
along with thee !" 

The staff, though it was but a plain oaken 
stick, immediately took the aspect of a gold- 
headed cane. 

"That gold head has as much sense in it as 
thine own," said Mother Rigby, "and it will 
guide thee straight to worshipful Master 
Qookin's door. Get thee gone, my pretty pet, 
my darling, my precious one, my treasure; 
and if anyone ask thy name, it is Feathertop. 
For thou hast a feather in thy hat, and I have 
thrust a handful of feathers into the hollow of 
thy head, and thy wig, too, is of the fashion 
they call Feathertop, — so be Feathertop thy 
name !" 

And, issuing from the cottage, Feathertop 
strode manfully towards town. Mother Rigby 
stood at the threshold, well pleased to see how 
the sunbeams glistened on him, as if all his 
magnificence were real, and how diligently and 
lovingly he smoked his pipe, and how hand- 
somely he walked, in spite of a little stifihess 
of his legs. She watched him until out of 
sight, and threw a witch benediction after her 
darling, when a turn of the road snatched him 
from her view. 

n. 

Betimes in the forenoon, when the principal 
street of the neighbouring town was just at its 
acme of life and bustle, a stranger of very dis- 
tinguished figure was seen on the side-walk. 
His port as well as his garments betokened 
nothing short of nobility. He wore a richly- 
embroidered plum-coloured coat, a waistcoat 
of costly velvet, magnificently adorned with 
golden foliage, a pair of splendid scarlet 
breeches, and the finest and glossiest of white 
silk stockings. His head was covered with a 
peruke, so daintily powdered and adjusted 
that it would have been sacrilege to disorder it 
with a hat; which, therefore (and it was a 
gold-laced hat, set off with a snowy feather), 
he carried beneath his arm. On the breast of 
his coat glistened a star. He managed his 
gold-headed cane with an airy grace peculiar 
to the fine gentleman of the period ; and, to 
give the highest possible finish to his equip 
ment, he had lace ruffles at his wrist, of a 
most ethereal delicacy, sufficiently avouching 
how idle and aristocratic must be the hands 
which they half concealed. 

It was a remarkable point in the aoooaire- 
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ment of this brilliant personage, that he held 
in his left had a fantastic kind of a pipe, with 
an exquisitely painted bowl and an amber 
mouthpiece. This he applied to his lips as 
often as every five or six paces, and inhaled a 
deep whiff of smoke, which, after being re- 
tained a moment in his longs, might be seen 
to eddy gracefully from hia mouth and 
nostrils. 

As may well be supposed, the street was all 
astir to find out the stranger's name. 

" It is some great nobleman, beyond ques- 
tion," said one of the townspeople. "Do you 
see the star at his breast?*' 

"Nay; it is too bright to be seen,*' said 
another. "Tes; he must needs be a noble- 
man as you say. But by what conveyance, 
think yon, can his lordship have voyaged or 
travelled hither? There has been no vessel 
from the old country for a month past ; and if 
he have arrived overland from the southward, 
pray where are his attendants and equipage?" 

*' He needs no equipage to set off his rank,** 
remarked a third. *' If he came among us in 
rags, nobility would shine through a hole in 
his elbow. I never saw such dignity of aspect. 
He has the old Norman blood in his veins, I 
warrant him." 

"I rather take him to be a Dutchman, or 
one of your high Germans," said another citi- 
zen. "The men of those countries have al- 
ways the pipe at their mouths.** 

"And so has a Turk,'* answered his com- 
panion. "But, in my judgment, this stranger 
hath been bred at the French court, and hath 
there learned politeness and grace of manner, 
which none understand so well as the nobility 
of France. MThat gait, now ! A vulgar spec- 
tator might deem it stiff— he might call it a 
hitch and a jerk — but, to my eye, it hath an 
unspeakable majesty, and must have been ac- 
quired by constant observation of the deport- 
ment of the Orand Monarque. The stranger's 
character and office are evident enough. He 
is a French ambassador, come to treat with 
our rulers about the cession of Canada." 

"More probably a Spaniard," said another, 
"and hence his yellow complexion ; or, most 
likely, he is from the Havanas, or from some 
port on the Spanish main, and comes to make 
investigation about the piracies which our 
governor is thought to connive at. Those 
settlers in Pern and Mexico have skins as yel- 
low as the gold which they dig out of their 
mines." 

"Yellow or not," cried a lady, "he is a 
beautiful man! — so tall, so slender! such a 
fine, noble face, with so well-shaped a nose. 



and all that delicacy of expression about the 
mouth. And, bless me, how bright his star 
is ! It positively shoots out flames I" 

"So do your eyes, fair lady,'* said the 
stranger, with a bow and a flourish of his 
pipe; for he was just passing at the instants 
" Uponmy honour, they havequite dazzled me.*' 

" Was ever so original and exquisite a com- 
pliment?" murmured the lady, in an ecstacy 
of delight 

Amid the general admiration excited by the 
stranger's appearance, there were only two 
dissentient voices. One was that of an imper- 
tinent cur, which, after snuffing at the heels 
of the glistening figure, put its tail between 
its legs and skulked into its master's back- 
yard, vociferating an execrable howl. The 
other dissentient was a young child, who 
squalled at the fullest stretch of his lungs, 
and babbled some unintelligible nonsense 
about a pumpkin. 

Feathertop meanwhile pursued his way 
along the street. Except for the few compli- 
mentary words to the lady, and now and then 
a slight inclination of the head in requital of 
the profound reverences of the bystanders, he 
seemed wholly absorbed in his pipe. There 
needed no other proof of his rank and con- 
sequence than the perfect equanimity with 
which he comported himself, while the curi- 
osity and admiration of the town swelled int* 
a cUmour around him. With a crowd gather- 
ing behind his footsteps, he finally reached 
the mansion-house of the worshipful Justice 
Qookin, entered the gate, ascended the steps 
of the front door, and knocked. In the in- 
terim, before his summons was answered, the 
stranger was observed to shake the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

"What did he say in that sharp voice?" 
inquired one of the spectators. 

"Nay, I know not," answered his friend. 
"But the sun dazzles my eyes strangely. 
How dim and faded his lordship looks all of a 
sudden ! Bless my wits, what is the matter 
with mef* 

"The wonder is," said the other, "that hia 
pipe, which was out only an instant ago, 
should be all alight again, and with the red- 
dest coal I ever saw. There is something 
mysterious about this stranger. What a whiff 
of smoke was that ! Dim and faded did you 
call him? Why, as he turns about, the star 
on his breast is all ablaze." 

" It is indeed,** said his companion; "and it 
will go near to dazzle pretty Polly Gookin, 
whom I see peering at it out of the chamber 
window." 
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The door being now opened, Feathertop 
turned to the crowd, made a stately bend of 
his body like a great man acknowledging the 
reverence of the meaner sort, and vanished 
into the house. There was a mysterious kind 
of a smile, if it might not better be called a 
griu or grimace, upon his visage ; but, of all 
the throng that beheld him, not an individual 
appears to have possessed insight enough to 
detect the illusive character of the stranger 
except a little child and a cur dog. 

Our legend here loses somewhat of its con- 
tinuity, and, passing over the preliminary ex- 
planation between Feathertop and the mer- 
chant, goes in quest of the pretty Polly 
Gookin. She was a damsel of a soft, round 
figure, with light hair and blue eyes, and a 
fair, rosy face, which seemed neither very 
shrewd nor very simple. This young lady 
had caught a glimpse of the glistening stranger 
while standing at the threshold, and had forth- 
with put on a laced cap, a string of beads, her 
finest kerchief, and her stiffest damask petti- 
coat, in preparation for the inter\'iew. Hurry- 
ing from her chamber to the parlour, she had 
ever since been viewing herself in the large 
looking-glass and practising pretty airs — now 
a smile, now a ceremonious dignity of aspect, 
and now a softer smile than the former, kiss- 
ing her hand likewise, tossing her head, and 
managing her fan; while within the mirror 
an unsubstantial little maid repeated every 
gesture, and did all the foolish things that 
Polly did, but without making her ashamed of 
them. In short, it was the fault of pretty 
Polly's ability rather than her will if she 
failed to be as complete an artifice as the illus- 
trious Feathertop himself; and, when she 
thus tampered with her own simplicity, the 
witch's phantom might well hope to win 
her. 

No sooner did Polly hear her father's gouty 
footsteps approaching the parlour door, accom- 
panied with the stiff clatter of Feathertop's 
high-heeled shoes, than she seated herself bolt 
upright and innocently began warbling a 
song. 

'* Polly! daughter Polly!" cried the old 
merchant. "Come hither, child." 

Master Gookin's aspect, as he opened the 
door, was doubtful and troubled. 

'*This gentleman," continued he, presenting 
the stranger, "is the Chevalier Feathertop, — 
nay, I beg his pardon, my Lord Feathertop, — 
who hath brought me a token of remembrance 
from an ancient friend of mine. Pay your 
dnty to his lordship, child, and honour him as 
his quality deserves." 



After these few words of introduction, the 
worshipful magistrate immediately qnitted the 
roouL Bat, even in that brief moment, had 
the fair Polly glanced aside at her father in- 
stead of devoting herself wholly to the bril- 
liant guest, she might have taken warning of 
some mischief nigh at hand. The old man 
was nervous, fidgety, and very pale. Pup- 
posing a smile of courtesy, he had deformed 
his face with a sort of galvanic grin, which, 
when Feathertop's back was turned, he ex- 
changed for a scowl, at the same time shaking 
his fist and stamping his gouty foot — an inci- 
vility which brought its retribution along 
with it. The truth appears to have been, that 
Mother Kigby's word of introduction, what- 
ever it might be, had operated far more on 
the rich merchant's fears than on his good- 
will. Moreover, being a man of wonderfully 
acute observation, he had noticed that the 
painted figures on the bowl of Feathertop's 
pipe were in motion. Looking more closely, 
he became convinced that these figures were a 
party of little demons, each duly provided with 
horns and a tail, and dancing hand in hand, 
with gestures of diabolical merriment, round 
the circumference of the pipe-bowl. As if to 
confirm his suspicions, while Master Qookin 
ushered his guest along a dusky passage from 
his private room to the parlour, the star on 
Feathertop's breast had scintillated actual 
flames, and threw a flickering gleam upon the 
wall, the ceiling, and the floor. 

With such sinister prognostics manifesting 
themselves on all hands, it is not to be mar- 
velled at that the merchant should have felt 
that he was committing his daughter to a very 
questionable acquaintance. He cursed, in his 
secret soul, the insinuating elegance of Feather- 
top's manners, as this brilliant personage 
bowed, smiled, put his hand on his heart, in- 
haled a long whiff from his pipe, and enriched 
the atmosphere with the smoky vapour of a 
fragrant and visibje sigh. Gladly would poor 
Master Gookin have thrust his dangerous gnest 
into the street; but there was a constraint and 
terror within him. This respectable old gen- 
tleman, we fear, at an earlier period of life, 
had given some pledge or other to the evil 
principle, and perhaps was now to redeem it 
by the sacrifice of his daughter. 

It so happened that the parlour door was 
partly of glass, shaded by a silken curtain, 
the folds of which hung a little awry. So 
strong was the merchant's interest in wit- 
nessing what was to ensue between the fair 
Polly and the gallant Feathertop, that after 
quitting the room he could by no means 
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Tefrain from peeping through the creyice of the 
cartaln. 

Bat there was nothing very miracnloas to be 
seen; nothing-— except the trifles prerioasly 
noticed — to confirm the idea of a sapematnral 
peril environing the prettj Polly. The stran- 
ger, it is tme, was evidently a thorough and 
practised man of the world, systematic, and 
self-po.*we8«ed, and therefore the sort of a per- 
son to whom a parent ought not to confide a 
simple young girl, without due watchfulness 
for the result The worthy magistrate, who 
had been conversant with all degrees and 
qualities of mankind, could not but perceive 
every motion and gesture of the distinguished 
Feathertop come in its proper place; nothing 
had been left rude or native in him; a well- 
digested conventionalism had incorporated it- 
self thoroughly with his substance and trans- 
formed him into a work of art. Perhaps it 
was this peculiarity that invested him with a 
species of ghastliness and awe. It is the efiect 
of anything completely and consummately 
artificial, in human shape, that the person im- 
presses us as an unreality, and as having 
hardly pith enough to cast a shadow upon the 
floor. As regarded Feathertop, all this re- 
sulted in a wild, extravagant, and fantastical 
impression, as if his life and being were akin 
to the smoke that curled upward from his pipe. 

But pretty Polly Gkwkin felt not thus. The 
pair were now promenading the room; Feather- 
top with his dainty stride and no less dainty 
grimace; the girl with a native maidenly 
grace, just touched, not spoiled, by a slightly 
affected manner, which seemed caught from 
the perfect artifice of her companion. The 
longer the interview continued, the more 
charmed was pretty Polly, until, within the 
first quarter of an hour (as the old magistrate 
noted by his watch), she was evidently begin- 
ning to be in love. Nor need it have been 
witchcraft that subdued her in such a hurry ; 
the poor child's heart, it may be, was so very 
fervent that it melted her with its own warmth 
as reflected from the hollow semblance of a 
lover. No matter what Feathertop said, his 
words foun<l depth and reverberation in her 
ear; no matter what he did, his action was 
heroic to her eye. And by this time it is to be 
supposed there was a blush on Polly's cheek, a 
tender smile about her mouth, and a liquid 
softness in her glance; while the star kept 
coruscating on Fcathertop's breast, and the 
little demons careered with more frantic merri- 
ment than ever about the circumference of his 
pipe-bowl. 0, pretty Polly Gookin, why 
bhould these imps r^oice so madly that a silly 



maiden's heart was about to be given to a 
shadow! Is it so unusual a misfortune, so 
rare a triumph? 

By and by Feathertop paused, and, throw- 
ing himself into an imposing attitude, seemed 
to summon the fair girl to survey his figure 
and resist him longer if she could. His star, 
his embroidery, his buckles glowed at that in- 
stant with unutterable splendour; the pic- 
turesque hues of his attire took a richer depth 
of colouring; there was a gleam and polish 
over his whole presence betokening the per- 
fect witchery of well-ordered manners. The 
maiden raised her eyes and suffered them to 
linger upon her companion with a bashful and 
admiring gaze. Then, as if desirous of judg- 
ing what value her own simple comeliness 
might have side by side with so much bril- 
liancy, she cast a gUnce towards the full 
length looking-glass in front of which they 
happened to be standing. It was one of the 
truest plates in the world, and incapable of 
flattery. No sooner did the images therein re- 
flected meet Polly's eye than she shrieked, 
shrank from the stranger's side, gazed at him 
for a moment in the wildest dismay, and sank 
insensible upon the floor. Feathertop likewise 
had looked towards the mirror, and there be- 
held, not the glittering mockery of his outside 
show, but a picture of the sordid patchwork of 
his real composition, stripped of all witchcraft 

The wretched simulacrum ! We almost pity 
him. He threw up his arms with an expres- 
sion of despair that went further than any 
of his previous manifestations towards vindi- 
cating his claims to be reckoned human ; for, 
perchance the only time since this so often 
empty and deceptive life of mortals began its 
course, an illusion had seen and fully recog- 
nized itself. 

m. 

Mother Bigby was seated by her kitchen 
hearth in the twilight of this eventful day, and 
had just shaken the ashes out of a new pipe, 
when she heard a hurried tramp along the road. 
Tet it did not seem so much the tramp of 
human footsteps as the clatter of sticks or the 
rattling of dry bones. 

"Ha!" thought the old witch, "what step 
is that? Whose skeleton is out of its grave 
now, I wonder?" 

A figure burst headlong into the cottage 
door. It was Feathertop ! His pipe was still 
alight ; the star still flamed upon his breast ; 
the embroidery still glowed upon his garments; 
nor had he lost, in any degree or manner that 
could be estimated, the aspect that assimilated 
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him with our mortu.1 brotherhood. But yet, in 
Bome indescribable way (as is the case with all 
that has deluded us when once found out)^ the 
poor real ity was felt beneath the cu nning artifice. 

'*What has gone wrong?" demanded the 
witch. ''Did yonder sniffling hypocrite thrust 
my darling from his door? The villain ! I'll 
set twenty fiends to torment him till he offer 
thee his daughter on his bended knees i" 

'*No, mother," said Feathertop despond- 
ingly ; "it was not that" 

"Did the g^rl scorn my precious one?" 
asked Mother Rigby, her fierce eyes glowing 
like two coals of Tophet " I'll cover her face 
with pimples ! Her nose shall be as red as the 
coal in my pipe ! Her front teeth shall drop 
out ! In a week hence she shall not be worth 
thy having!" 

"Let her alone, mother," answered poor 
Feathertop ; "the girl was half won; and me- 
thinks a kiss from her sweet lips might have 
made me altogether human. But," he added, 
after a brief pause, and then a howl of self- 
contempt, "I've seen myself, mother! I've 
seen myself for the wretched, ragged, empty 
thing I am ! I'll exist no longer !" 

Snatching the pipe from his mouth, he 
flung it with all his might against the chim- 
ney, and at the same instant sank upon the 
floor, a medley of straw and tattered garments, 
with some sticks protruding from the heap, 
and a shrivelled pumpkin in the midst. The 
eye-holes were now lustreless ; but the rudely 
carved gap, that just before had been a mouth, 
still seemed to twist itself into a despairing 
grin, and was so far human. 

"Poor fellow!" quoth Mother Rigby, with 
a rueful glance at the relics of her ill-fated 
contrivance. "My poor, dear, pretty Feather- 
top ! There are thousands upon thousands of 
coxcombs and charlatans in the world, made 
np of just such a jumble of worn-out, for- 
gotten, and good-for-nothing trash as he was ! 
Yet they live in fair repute, and never see 
themselves for what they are. And why 
should my poor puppet be the only one to 
know himself and perish for it?" 

While thus muttering, the wiCch had filled 
a fresh pipe of tobacco, and held the stem 
between her fingers, as doubtful whether to 
thrust it into her own mouth or Feathertop's. 

"Poor Feathertop!" she continued. "I 
could easily give him another chance and 
send him forth again to-morrow. But no; 
his feelings are too tender, his sensibilities 
too deep. He seems to have too much heart 
to bustle for his own advantage in such an 
empty and heartless world. Well ! well ! I'll 



make a scarecrow of him after alL 'Tis an 
innocent and a useful vocation, and will suit 
my darling well; and if each of his human 
brethren had as fit a one, 'twould be better for 
mankind; and as for this pipe of tobacco, I 
need it more than he." 

So saying, Mother Kigby put the stem 
between her lips. " Dickon I" cried she, in her 
high, sharp tone, "another coal for my pipe t" 



THE LAST NIGHT AT HOME. 

BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 

O, Muse, who dost to me reveal 

The mystery of the woman's life, 
Relate how 'tis a maid might feel. 

The night before she's orown'd a wifel 
Lo, sleepless in her little bed. 

She lies and counts the hours till noon* 
Ere this, to-morrow, she'll be wed. 

Ere this? Alas, how straugely soon ! 
A fearful blank of ignorance 

Lies, manifest, across her way. 
And shadows, cast from unknown chanoe» 

Make sad and dim the coming day. 
Her faithless dread she now discards. 

And now remorseful memory flings 
Its glory round the last regards 

Of home and all accustom'd things. 
Her father's voice, her mother's eyes 

Accuse her treason ; 'tis in vain 
She thinks herself a wife, and tries 

To comprehend the greater gain; 
Her unknown fortune nothing cheers 

Her loving heart's familiar loss. 
And torrents of repentant tears 

Their hot and smarting threshold cross. 
When first within her bosom Love 

Took birth, and beat his blissful wingi, 
It seem'd to lift her mind above 

All care for other earthly things; 
But, oh, too lightly did she vow 

To leave for aye her happy nest; 
And dreadful is the thought that now 

Assaults her weak and shaken breast: 
Ah, should her lover's love abate; 

Ah, should she, miserable, lose 
All dear regards of maiden state, 

Dissolved by time and marriage dues! 
And so her fears increase, till fear 

O'erfilms her apprehensive eye 
That she may swoon, with no one near, 

And haply so, unmarried, die. 
With instinct of her ignorance, 

(The virgin's strength and veiled guide,) 
She prays, and casts the reins of chance 

To Love, nor recks what shall betide. 

The Angd in the Bourn, 
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THB GBAKDMOTHEB. 



[JklflPtd TanayMB, D.C.L., FJL8., born at Somerby, 
liafOOfaMhire^ 1809; poet Unreato. He wm edaoatad 
by kto flrtber, tlie Jata Bar. G. C. TenajKn, and at 
TxtiMj OoOage, Cambcidfe, whno in 1829 he gained 
the ChaBOiUaf\ siedal far hie Bnglieh poem entitled 
Timbmctoo. Two yean before that erent, he had pab* 
Uihed, io eos^imetion with hie brother Chariei, a anull 
▼olome nnder the title of Poem* bw Two Brotken.i In 
1880 he iMoed Potnu, tkiffiy Lyrical: another Tolome, 
partly repriata, two yean later, and athird in 1842. Theae 
wwe fallowed by The Frincen, 1847 ; In Memoriam, 
18M8 WkotitiuDtaih of M« Ihikt of WeUtngton, 1862; 



MoMd, and other Poem, 18S5 ; Tlu ia§U* <^ the Kkio, 
1869; Bnoek Ardea, 1804; The Boi^ OraU, 1800; The 
Window, or the Songt of ike Wrens, 1870 ; Qiiim Ifory, 
a drama, 1875 ;i7aro{«C, a drama, 1870; Ac The /^yUc 
tfthe King waa not completed until the pablioatkn of 
Oareth and LynetU in 1878. On the death of Wotda- 
worth, he was appointed poet laureate.* TiMBdin^wrgk 
Meview laya: * ' The partkmlar power by which Mr. Tanny- 
ion aurpaaMt all recent Engliah poeta is prediely that of 
aoataioed perfection of atyle.** He haa obtKined general 
recognition as the first of modem Ka^lah poets. H« 
haa also published two dramas, Queen Mary end BaroUU) 



And "Willy, my eldest-bom, is gone, yoa ny, little Anne? 
Baddy and white, and strong on his legs, he looks like a man. 
And Willy's wife has written: she never was over- wise. 
Never the wife for Willy: he wouldn't take my advice. 

For, Annie, you see, her father was not the man to save, 
Hadn't a head to manage, and drank himself into his grave. 
Pretty enough, very pretty! but I was against it for one. 
Eh!— but he wouldn't hear me — and Willy, you say, is gone. 

Willy, my beauty, my eldest-bom, the flower of the flock; 
Never a man could fling him: for Willy stood like a rock. 
'* Here's a leg for a babe of a week!" says doctor; and he would be bonndf 
There was not his like that year in twenty parishes round. 

Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of his tongue! 
I ought to have gone before him: I wonder he went so young. 
I cannot cry for him, Annie: I have not long to stay; 
Perhaps I shall see him the sooner, for he lived far away. 

Why do you look at me, Annie? you think I am hard and cold; 
But all my children have gone before me, I am so old : 
I cannot weep for Willy, nor can I weep for the rest ; 
Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 



1 Wordsworth upon reading this volume at flnt 
thought Charles the better poet of the two; but after- 
wards altered hia opinion. 

'Tliedutieaand origin of thia office are aomewhat ob- 
TIm poet laureate waa to ftimiah the atate with a 
of praiaeand verae twiceayear. The Delj^io 
laurel oo n aec ra ted to Apollo in the mythology of the 
Greeks, or the garland of oak-laavee given to vioton in 
the Roman OapitoUne games, probably flnt auggestal 
the literary distinction of poet laureate, which, with 
SHM variations of ceremonies, waa maintained until 
the reign of Theododus, who aboliabed it aa a remnant 
of pagan auperatition. The title waa not naed again 
until it waa con f wred upon Petrarch, who revived the 
spirit and atudiea of the age of Augustas. After Pet- 
rarch the title was bestowed on Philelphua, a satirical 
poet of the flfteeoth century; then on Taaao; then on 
QnesDO, the buffoon of Leo X. ! and next upon ^neaa 
^Ivlua PiccolominL The following anecdote ia not 
withoQt meaning: A poor poet, hoping for some reward, 
pw ae m e d a panegyric to Pope Pius III., who ssat him 
to this 



"The poet in his own work aye finds his greatest meed.** 

The poet ntorted:— 

" If thou wert so rewarded, thou wouldat be iKMVindeedl" 

The following la a list of Engliah poete laureate, bat 
the appointment of the fint two named is considered 
doubtftil by some authoritiee: John Skelton, who died 
1589; Edmund Spenaer, died 1608-9; Samuel Danisl, 
who waa ap])ointed to the lauraateahip in the year 
of Spebaer'a death ; Ben Joiaon, appointed 1619 ; Sir 
William Davenant, 1687; John Drydso, 1668; dismissed 
the same year on account of being a Papist; Thomas 
Bbadwell. 1688; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 
1716; Lawrence Euaden, 1718; Oolleyabber, 1780; W. 
Whitehead, 1767; Thomas Warton, 1785; Henry Jamee 
Pye. 1790: Robert Southey, 1813 (the Uurel waa offered 
to Scott in thia year and he declined it); William Words- 
worth, 1848: Alfred Tennyson, 1850. The dates given 
are thoae of the appointment, which was generally 
made immediately alter the death of the preceding 
laureate. 



12 THE GRANDMOTHER. 

For I remember a quarrel I had with your father, my dear, 
All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a tear. 
I mean your grandfather, Annie : it cost me a world of woe. 
Seventy yearn ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and I knew right well 
Then Jenny had tript in her time: I knew, but I would not telL 
And she to be coming and slandering me, the base little liar! 
Bat the tongue is a fire as you know, my dear, the tongue is a fire. 

And the parson made it bis text that week, and he said likewise. 
That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies, 
That a lie which is all a lie may he met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a hai-der matter to fight. 

And Willy had not been down to the farm for a week and a day; 
And all things look'd half -dead, tho' it was the middle of May. 
Jenny, to slander me, who knew what Jenny had beeu! 
But soiling another, Annie, will never make oneself clean. 

And I cried myself well-nigh blind, and all of an evening late 

I climb'd to the top of the garth, and stood by the road at the gate. 

The moon like a rick on fire was risiug over the dale. 

And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirrupt the nightingalib 

All of a sudden he stopt: there past by the gate of the farm, 
Willy, — he didn't see me, — and Jenny hung on his arm. 
Out into the road I started, and spoke I scarce knew how; 
Ah, there's no fool like the old one — it makes me angry now. 

Willy stood up like a man, and look'd the thing that he meant; 
Jenny, the viper, made me a mocking courtsey and went. 
And I said, "Let us part: in a hundred years it'll all be the same. 
You cannot love me at all, if you love not my good name." 

And he tum'd, and I saw his eyes all wet, in the sweet moonshine: 
"Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name is mine. 
And what do I care for Jane, let her speak of you well or ill; 
But marry me out of hand: we two shall be happy still:" 

"Marry you, Willy!" said I, "but I needs must speak my mind. 
And I fear you'll listen to tales, be jealous and hard and unkind." 
But he tum'd and claspt me in his arms, and answer'd, "No, love, HO;" 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy years ago. 

So WiUy and I were wedded: I wore a lilac gown; 
And the ringers rang with a will, and he gave the ringers a crowiL 
But the first that ever I bare was dead before he was bom. 
Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and thorn. 

That was the first time, too, that ever I thought of death. 

There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn a breath. 

I had not wept, little Anne, not since I had been a wife; 

Bat I wept like a child that day, for the babe had fought for hia life* 



TH£ GRANDMOTHER. ^3 

His dear little face wm troabled, ai if with anger or painx 

I look'd at the still little body— hii trouble had all been in Yaiu. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him another mom: 

Bat I wept like a child for the child that was dead before he was bom. 

Bat he eheer'd me, mj good man, for he seldom said me nay: 
Kind, like a man, was he; like a man, too, would haye his way: 
Nerer jealoua— not he: we had many a happy year; 
And he died, and I could not weep — my own time seem'd so near. 

Bat I wish'd it had been God's will that I, too, then could have dieds 
I began to be tired a little, and fain had slept at his side. 
And that was ten years back, or more, if I don't forget: 
Bat as to the children, Annie, they're all about me yet. 

Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two, 
Patter she goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you: 
Pattering OTor the boards, she comes and goes at her will, 
While Harry is in the five-acre and Charlie ploughing the hilL 

And Harry and Charlie, I hear them too— they sing to their teams 
Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of a dream. 
They come and sit by my chair, they hover about my bed — 
I am not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

And yet I know for a truth, there's none of them left alive; 
For Harry went at sixty, your father at sixty-five : 
And Willy, my eldest bom, at nigh threescore and ten ; 
I knew them all as babies, and now they're elderly men. 

For mine is a time of peace, it is not often I grieve ; 
I am oftener sitting at home in my father's farm at eve : 
And the neighbours come and laugh and gomip, and so do I; 
I find myself often laughing at things that have long gone l^* 

To be sure the preacher says, our sins should make us snd : 
But mine is a time of peace, and there is Grace Ui be had; 
And God, not man, is the Judge of us all when life shall cease; 
And in this Book, little Annie, the message is one of Peace. 

And age is a time of peace, so it be free from pain, 
And happy has been my life; but I would not live it again. 
I seem to be tired a little, that's all, and long for rest; 
Only at your age, Aimie, I could have wept with the best. 

80 Willy has gone, my beauty, my eldest-bom, my flower; 
But how can I weep for Willy, he has but gone for an hour,— 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next ; 
I, too, shall go in a minute. YThai time have I to be vestt 

And Willy's wife has written, she never was overwise. 
Get me my glasses, Annie : thank God that I keep my eyes, 
^ere is but a trifle left you, when I shall have passed away. 
Bat stay with the old woman now : yoa cannot have long to staj. 
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A FAMILY IN LOVE. 

[Mrs. Dinah Maria Mulook Craik was born at 
8toke-upon-Tieiit,1826. Died 1887. She is distinguuihed 
M a writer of the best olaas of ooTels, but she is also 
the author of many tender, truthful, and inspiring 
poems. Her first novel. The OffUvies, appeared in 1849, 
and was followed by Olive: The Head of the Family; 
Alice Learmont, a fairy tale ; Agatha's Huiband; John 
Halifax, OenUeman (this is the most popular of all her 
works) ; Nothing New — a oolleotion of eight tales, from 
wliiuh we take the following; A Woman's Thoughts 
about Women; Studies from Life; A Life for a Life; 
Mistras and Maid, tc She has also written many 
books for children. Her chief works are published by 
Hurst and Blackett, her poems by Sampson Low, 
Marston, A Co. "We are always glad to welcome Min 
Hulook. She writes from her own conriotions, and she 
has the power not only to oonoeiTe clearly what it is 
that she wishes to say, but to express it in language 
effectiTeAud rigorous. " — AtheiuKuini.'] 

This is the age of complainings. Nobody 
suffers in silence; nobody breaks his or her 
heart in secrecy and solitude: they all take 
" the public " into their confidence — the con- 
Tenient public, which, like murder. 

Hath no tongue, but speaks 
With most miraculous oi:gan. 

Of course it is neither the confider's fault nor 
yet the confidant's, if the winds sometimes 
whisper that king Midas has asses' ears. 

Mine is no such confession. I haye no 
gossip to retail of my neighbours : I am a very 
quiet gentleman, who prefer confining my 
interests and observations to my own house- 
hold, my own immediate family. Ay, there lies 
my inevitable grief, there lurks my secret 
wrong ; I am the unhappy elder brother of a 
family in love. 

The fact dimly dawned upon me, widening 
by degrees, ever since I came home from India 
last year, and took upon myself the charge of 

my five sisters, aged from about But 

Martha might object to my particularizing. 
Qood little Patty! what a merry creature she 
was when she went nutting and fishing with 
me. And what ugly caps she has taken to 
wearing, poor dear! And why can't she speak 
as gently when scolding the servants as I 
remember our sweet-voiced pretty mother used 
always to do? And why, in spite of their 
mutual position, will she persist in calling Mr. 
Green with a kind of frigid solemnity, ** Mr. 
Qreen?" But he does not seem to mind it: 
probably he never was called anything else. 

He is a very worthy person, nevertheless, 
and I have a great respect for him. When 
my natei Martha — MiM Ueathcote, as she 



has been called from her cradle — by letie? 
announced to me at Madras that she intended 
to relinquish that title for the far less euphon- 
ious one of Mrs. Green, I was, to say the least 
of it, surprised. I had thought, for variovs 
reasons (of no moment now), that my eldest 
sister was not likely to many — I rather hoped 
she would not. We might have been so com- 
fortable, poor Patty and L However, I had 
no business to interfere with either her happi- 
ness or her destiny; so when, the first Sunday 
after my arrival at home, a cozy carriage drove 
up the avenue, and a bald, rather stout little 
man got out, to be solemnly introduced to me 
as ** Mr. Green," I submitted to the force of 
circumstances, and to the duties of a brother- 
in-law. 

He has dined with us every Sunday since. 
He and I are capital friends; regularly, when 
the ladies retire, he informs me what the Funds 
have been at, day by day during the past 
week, and which is the safest railway to buy 
shares in for the week following. A most 
worthy person, I repeat, will make a kind hus- 
band, and I suppose Martha likes him; bat 

However, poor girl, she is old enough 

to judge for herself, and it is no business of 
mine. Some time, before long, I shall g^va 
her away at the old parish church — quietly, 
without any show; I shall see her walk down 
the church-aisle with old Mr. Green — he in 
his best white waistcoat, and she in her sober 
gray poplin, which she insists on being married 
in — not the clear soft muslin and long Uice 
veil I quite well remember seeing Patty work- 
ing at and blushing over, we won't say how 
many years ago. Well, women are better 
married, they say; but I think I would rather 
have had Martha an old maid. 

My second sister, Angeline, was fifteen when 
I left England; and the very loveliest creature 
I ever beheld. Everybody knew it, everybody 
acknowledged it. She could not walk down 
the street without people turning to look after 
her; she could not enter a room without creat- 
ing a general whisper: "Who is she?" — The 
same thing continued as she grew up to woman- 
hood. All the world was at her feet; every 
one said she would make a splendid marriage 
— become a countess at least ; and I do believe 
Angeline herself had the fullest confidence in 
that probability. She refused lovers by the 
dozen: every letter I got told me of some new 
slaughter of Miss Angeline's. I would have 
pitied the poor fellows, only she was such a 
dazzling boftuty, and no man falls out of love 
so safely as a man who falls in love with a 
beauty. I never heard that anybody died 
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either by consampilon^ cord, or pistol, throagh 
the cruelty of my sister Angeline. 

But, like most cruel damsels, she paid the 
penalty of her hard-heartedness; when I came 
home I found Angeline Heathcoie Angeline 
Heathcote still. Beautiful yet, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly; a walking picture, a visible poem: 
it was a real pleasure to me to have such a 
handsome creature about the house. Though 
people did say with a mysterious shake of the 
head, that haiidsome as she was, if I had only 
seen my sister two or three years ago! And 
Angeline herself became tenacious on the sub- 
ject of new gowns, and did not like it to be 
generally known whether she or Charlotte was 
the elder. Good, plain, merry Charlotte, who 
never thought about either her looks or her 

Tet Charlotte was the first that brought me 
into trouble — that trouble which I am now 
called upon to bemoan. I had not been at 
home three months, when there came a young 
gentleman — a very liyely and pleasant young 
gentleman too — who sang duets with .the 
younger girls, and made himself quite at home 
in my family circle. I myself did not much 
meddle with him, thought him a good-natured 
lad, and no more — until one fine morning he 
astonished me by requesting five minutes* con- 
yersation with me in my study. (Alas ! such 
misfortunes come not singly — my study has 
never been safe from similar applications and 
conyersations since.) 

I was yery kind to the young man; when 
he blushed I looked another way; when he 
trembled, I inyited him to take a chair. I 
listMied to his stammering explanations with 
the utmost patience and sympathy; I even tried 
to help him out with them — till he came to 
the last clause. 

Kow, I do say that a man who asks yon for 
your purse, your horse, your friendship, after 
only four weeks' acquaintance, has considerable 
courage; but a man who, after that brief period 
since his introduction, comes and asks you for 
your titter — why, one's first impulse is to kick 
him down stairs. 

Happily, 1 controlled myself. I called to 
mind that Mr. Cuthbert was a yery honest 
young fellow, and that if he did choose to risk 
his whole future upon the result of a month's 
laughing, and singing, and dancing at balls — 
certainly it was his affair, not mine. My 
businc8s solely related to Charlotte. I was 
just despatching it in the quickest and friend- 
liest manner, by advising the young fellow to 
go back to college and not make a fool of him- 
self in yain, when he informed me that my 



consent only was required, since he and Char- 
lotte had been a plighted couple for the space 
of three whole days! 

I have always held certain crotchets on the 
paramount rights of lovers, and the wrong of 
interfering with any apparently sincere vows; 
so I sent for Lotty — talked with her; found 
she was just as foolish as he. That because he 
was the best waltzer, the sweetest tenor singer, 
and had the handsomest moustache she knew — 
our lively Charlotte was quite contented to 
dance through life with Mr. Cuthbert, and 
decidedly proud of having his diamond ring 
on her third finger, and being considered ''en- 
gaged " — as indeed they were likely to remain, 
if their minds changed not, for the next teu 
years. 

So, what could I do? — Nothing but deal 
with the young simpletons — if such they were 
— according to their folly. If true, their love 
would have time to prove itself such; if false, 
they would best find out that fact by its not 
being thwarted. I kissed away Lotty's tears, 
silly child! and next Sunday I had the honour 
of carving for brother-in-law elect No. 2. 

It never rains but it pours. Whether Ange- 
line was roused at once to indignation and 
condescension by Charlotte's engagement — 
which she was the loudest in inveighing against 
— or whether, as was afterwards reported to 
me, she was influenced by a certain statistical 
newspaper parag^ph, maliciously read aloud 
by Mr. Cuthbert for general edification, that 
women's chances of matrimony were proved by 
the late census to diminish greatly between 
the ages of thirty and thirty-five; but most 
assuredly Angeline's demeanour changed. She 
stooped to be agreeable as well as beautifuL 
To more than one suitor whom she had of old 
swept haughtily by, did she now g^raciously 
incline; and the result was — partly owing to 
the gaieties of this autumn's election — that 
Miss Angeline Heathcote, the beauty of the 
country, held a general election on her own 
private account 

Alas for me! in one week I had no less than 
four hopeful candidates requesting "the hon- 
our of an interview " in my study. 

Angeline's decision was rather dilatory — 
they were all such excellent matches; and, 
poor girl — with her beauty for her chief gift 
and with all the tinsel adoration it brought 
her, she had never been used to think of marriage 
as anything more than a mere worldly arrange- 
ment. She was refidy to choose a husband aa 
she would a wedding-gown— dispassionately, 
earefully, as the best out of a large selection 
of articles, each rich and good in its way, and 
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warranted to wear. She had plenty of common 
sense, and an acate judgment; as for her 
heart 

"Ton see, Nigel," she said to me, when 
weighing the respective claims and merits of 
Mr. Archer and Sir Roland Griffith Jones — 
"you see, I never was sentimentally inclined. 
I want to be married. I think I should be 
better married than single. Of course, my 
husband must be a good man; also, he should 
be a wealthy man; because — well! — because 
I rather like show and splendour: they suit 
me. 

And she glanced into the mirror at some- 
thing which, certainly, if any woman has any 
excuse for the vanities of life, might have 
pleaded Angel ine's. 

** But," I argued — half sorrowfully, as when 
yon see an ignorant child throwing gold away, 
and choosing sham jewels for their pitiful glis- 
tering, "you surely would think it necessary 
to love your husband?" 

" Oh yes; and I like Sir Roland extremely 
— perhapseven better than Mr. Archer — though 
he has been fond of me so long, poor fellow! 
but he will get over it — all men do." 

So, though the balance hung for a whole 
week doubtful. Heaven forgive the girl! but 
true love was not in her nature, and how can 
people see further than their lights go? — I was 
soon pretty certain that fate would decide the 
marriage question in favour of the baronet. 
As liOtty said, Angeline would look magni- 
ficent in the family diamonds as Lady Griffith 
Jones. 

The Welsh cause triumphed ; Mr. Archer 
quitted the field. He had been an old acquaint- 
ance; but — what was that to Sir Roland and 
£10,000 a year? 

After Angeline's affair was settled, there 
came a lull in the family epidemic — possibly 
because the head of the family grew savage as 
a bear, and for a full month his spirit hugged 
itself into fierce misanthropy, or rather mis- 
ogyny, contemning the whole female sex, es- 
pecially such as contemplated, or were contem- 
plated in, the ttnholy estate of matrimony. 

No wonder! I could not find peace in my 
own house: I had not my own sisters* society; 
not a single family fireside evening could I 
get from week's end to week's end; not a room 
could 1 enter without breaking in on some 
tdte-a-t^te; not a comer cou'ia I creep into 
without stumbling upon a pair of lovers. For 
a little while these fond couples kept on their 
good behaviour towards me — preserved a degree 
of reserve towards each other outof respect to the 
head of the house, the elder brother; but gra- 



dually it deteriorated — ceased. Nay, I, who 
belong to the old generation — which was foolish 
enough to deem caresses hallowed things, that 
the mere pressure of a beloved woman's hand, 
not to speak of her sacred mouth, was a thing 
not to be made a public show of — never to be 
thought of without a tender reverence, a deli- 
cious fear — I, Nigel Heathcote, have actually 
seen two young men, strangers a little year 
ago, kiss my two sisters openly before their 
whole family — before their brother's very face. 

My situation became intolerable. I fled 
the fireside; I took refuge in my stndj. Woe 
betide the next lover who should assail me 
there! 

Surely that fatality would not again arrive 
for some time. When the elder ones were 
once married and away, surely I, and Con- 
stantia, and little Lizzie might live a few 
years in fraternal peace, unmolested by the 
haunting shadow of impending matrimony. 

It occurred to me that in the interval of the 
weddings I would send for an old friend, a 
bachelor like myself — an honest manly fellow, 
who worked hard from circuit to circuit, and 
got barely one brief a year. Yes, Will Lann- 
ceston would keep me company; and we wonld 
spend our days in the woods, and our evenings 
in my study, safe out of the way of lovers, 
weddings, and womankind. 

I had just written to him, when mj sister 
Martha came in with a very serious face, and 
told me "she wished for a little conversation 
with me. " 

Ominous beginning ! But she was not a young 
man, and could not well attack me concerning 
any more of my sisters. At least so I cong^- 
tulated myself — alas, too. soon! 

My sister settled herself by the fire with a 
serious countenance. 

"My dear Nigel." 

"My dear Martha." 

" I wish to consult yon on a matter which 
has recently come to my knowledge, and has 
given me much pain, and some anxiety." 

"Indeed!" and I am afraid my tone was 
less sympathising than eager, since from her 
troubled nervous manner, I thought — I hoped, 
the matter in question indicated the secession 
of Mr. Green. "Go on. Is it about"— I 
stopped and corrected myself hypocritically — 
"about the girls?" 

She assented. 

"Whew!" — a disappointed whistle, faint 
and low. " Still go on. I'll listen to anything 
except another proposal." 

^lartha shook her head. "Alas, I fear it 
will never come to that! Brother, have yoa 
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noticed? — but men nerer do — still, I myself 
have observed a great change in Constantia 
Utely/' 

Now Constantia always was different from 
the other girls — liked solitude and books, 
talked little, and had a trick of reverie. In 
short, was what young people call ''interest- 
ing," and old people " romantic " — the sort of 
creature who, did she grow up a remarkable 
woman, would have her youthful peculiarities 
carefully and respectfully noted, with " I 
always said there was a great deal in that 
girl;" but who, did she turn out nothing par- 
ticular, would be laughed at, and probably 
would Uugh at herself, for having been '' very 
sentimental when she was young.'* Neverthe- 
less, having at one time of my life shared that 
imputation, I was tender over the little follies 
of Constantia. 

" I think the girl reads too much, and sits 
with her eyes too wide open, Martha; — is 
rather unsocial, likewise. She wanted to get 
out of the way of the weddings, and positively 
refused to be Angeline's bridemaid." 

"Ah!" sighed Martha, "that's it. Poor 
fooUsh child, to think of falling in love " 

I almost jumped off my chair. " I'll not 
hear a word of it — I declare I will not! I'll 
keep the young fellow off my premises with 
man-traps and spring-guns. I'll go back to 
India if you tell me of another 'engage- 
ment'" 

"No chance of that;" and Martha shook 
her head more drearily than ever. " Poor 
child, I fear it is an unfortunate attach- 
ment!" 

I brightened up — so much so that my sister 
looked, nay, gently hinted, her conviction that 
I was a " brute." She expected I would have 
been as sorry as she was! 

"No, Martha; I am rather glad. Glad, 
after my experience of these ' fortunate * love- 
affairs, to find that one of my sisters has the 
womanly courage, unselfishness, and simplicity 
to conceive an 'unfortunate' attachment." 

Perhaps this speech hurt Martha, and yet it 
need not She and I both knew and respected 
one another's youth; and if we differed in 
opinion concerning our middle age, why — I 
was as likely to be wrong as she. 

She did not at first reply; and then, with- 
out comment, she explained to me her uneasi- 
neHs about Constantia. The girl had long 
played confidante to Mr. Archer in the matter 
of Angeline, and, as often happens, the confi- 
dante had nnwittingly taken too great interest 
in one of her principles, until she found her- 
aelf envying the lot of the other. When Mr. 
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Archer's dismissal finally broke off all his inter- 
course with our family, there was one of my 
sisters who missed him wearily, cruelly; and 
that was — not Angeline. 

I was touched. Now, no doubt Constantia 
had been very foolish ; no doubt she had nour- 
ished and encouraged this fancy, as romantic 
g^rls do, in moonlight walks and solitary 
dreams; hugging her pain, and deluding her- 
self that it was bliss. Little doubt, likewise, 
that the feeling would wear itself out, or fade 
slowly away in life's stem truths; but at pre- 
sent it was a most sincere passion, sad and 
sore. Foolish and romantic as it might be, in 
itself and in its girlish demonstrations, I could 
not smile at it It was a real thing, and as 
such to be respected. 

Martha and I held counsel together, and 
acted on the result We took Constantia 
under our special charge; we gave her books 
to read, visits to pay, work to do; keeping her 
as much as possible with one or other of ns, 
and out of the way of the childish flirtation of 
Cuthbert and Charlotte, or the formal phil- 
andering of Sir Roland and the future Lady 
Grifiith Jones. And if sometimes, as Lizzie 
told me — my little Lizzie, who laughed at love 
and lovers with the lightness of sixteen — 
Constantia grew impatient with Lotty's careless 
trifling, and curled her lip scornfully when 
Angeline paraded the splendours of her trous- 
seau^ we tried to lead the girl's mind out of 
herself, and out of dreamland altogether, as 
much as possible. 

"But suppose," Lizzie sagely argued — 
"suppose, when Angeline is married, Mr. 
Archer should come back? He always liked 
Constantia extremely. She understood him 
far better than Angeline. Who knows but " 

1 shook my head, and desired the little 
castle builder to hold her tongue. 

She was our sole sharer of the secret: and I 
must say, though she laughed at her now and 
then, Lizzie was extremely loving and patient 
with Constantia. After a time, we left the 
two girls wholly to one another, more especially 
as my time was now taken up with my friend 
Launceston. 

the comfort the relief, of the society of 
a man! — a real honest man — who had some 
sterling aim and object in life — some steady 
work to do — some eamcHt interest in the ad- 
vance of the world, the duties and pursuits of 
his brother men: who was neither handsome, 
witty, nor accomplished: who rarely shone in 
ladies' society; in fact, rather eschewed it than 
otherwise. For, he said, nature had unfitted 
him to act the part of a mere admirer, and 
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AdTcne fortune forbade him to appear in the 
character of a lover; so he held aloof, keeping 
his own company and that of one or two old 
friends like myself. 

I was fond of Launceston; I wished my 
family to like him too; but they were all too 
busy about their own affairs. Evening after 
evening I could not get any of my sisters to 
make tea for us, or give us a little music after- 
wards, except the pale, dull-looking Constantia, 
or my bonny rose of June, little Lizzie. At 
last we four settled into a small daily company, 
and went out together, read together, talked 
together conti nually. I kept these two younger 
ones as much as possible in our unromantic 
practical society, that not only my mind, but 
Launceston's, in its thorough cheerfulness and 
healthiness of tone, might unconsciously have 
a g^ood influence upon Constantia. 

The girl's spirit slowly began to heaL She 
set aside her dreaming, and took with all the 
energy of her nature to active work — women's 
work — charity school -teaching, village-visit- 
ing, and the like. She put a little too much 
" romance " into all she did still ; but there 
was life in it, truth, sincerity. 

" Miss Constantia will make an admirable 
lady-of-all- work, "said Launceston in hisquaint 
way, watching her with his kindly and obser- 
vant eyes. ** The world wants such. She will 
find enough to do." 

And so she did : enough to steal her too from 
my side, almost as much as the three ^anc^. 
The circle in my study dwindled gfradually 
down to Lizzie, Launceston, and me. 

We were excellent company still, we three. 
I had rarely bad so much of my pet sister's 
society: I had never found it so pleasant. 
True, she was shyer than usual, probably from 
being with us two, older and wiser people — 
men likewise; but she listened to our wisdom 
so sweetly — she bore with our dry, long- worded 
learning so patiently — that my study never 
seemed itself unless I had the little girl seated 
at my feet, or sewing quietly in the window- 
comer. And then she was completely a " little 
girl;" had no forward ways — no love notions, 
or, ten times worse, marriage notions, crossing 
her innocent brain. I felt sure I could take 
her into my closest heart, form her mind and 
principles at my will, and one day make a 

noble wQpian of her, after the pattern of 

But 1 never mention that sacred name. 

I loved Lizzie — loved her to the core of my 
heart. Sometimes with fatherly more than 
even brotherly pride, I used to talk to Laun- 
ceston of the child's sweetnesses, but he always 
gave me short answers. It was his way. His 



laconism in most things was really astonishing 
for a man under thirty. 

One day, when Angeline's g^nd wedding 
was safely over, and the house had sunk into 
a pathetic quietness that reminded one of the 
evening after a funeral— at least so I thought 
— Launceston and 1 fell into a discussion, 
which stirred him into more demonstraflveness 
than usual. The subject was men, women, 
and marriages. 

"1 am convinced," he said, "that I shall 
never marry." 

It was not my first hearing of this laudable 
determination; so I let it pass, merely asking 
his reasons. 

" Because my conscience, principles, and 
feelings go totally against the system of matri- 
mony, as practised in the world, especially the 
world of womankind — all the courting and 
proposing, the presents and the love-letters, 
the dinners to relatives and cong^tulations of 
friends, the marriage guests and marriage 
settlements, the white lace, white satin, and 
white favours, carriage, postilions, and all. 
Heigh-ho, Heathcote, what fools men are!" 

I was just about to suggest the poesibilitj 
of naming one, say two, wise indiyidoali- 
among our sex, when in stole a white fairy — 
my pretty Lizzie, in her bridemaid's dress. 
Her presence changed the current of conyena- 
tion, until from some remark she made about 
a message Ang^line had left as to the proper 
way of inserting her marriage in the Times 
newspaper to-morrow, our talk imptroeptibly 
fell back into the old channel. 

**l, like yon, Ijaunceston, hate the whole 
system of love and marrying. It is one great 
sham. Beginning when miss at school learns 
that it is the apex of feminine honour to be a 
bride — the lowest deep of feminine humiliation 
to die an old maid. Continuing when she, a 
yoang lady at home, counts her numeroua 
' offers ;' taking pride in what ought to be to 
her a source either of regret or humiliation. 
Ending when, time slipping by, she drops into 
the usual belief that nobody ever marries her 
first love; so takes the best match she can find, 
and makes marriage, which is merely the 
visible crown and completion of love, the 
pitiful dishonoured substitute for it. I de- 
clare solemnly, I have seen many a wife whom 
I held to be scarcely better than — no wife at 
all." 

I had forgotten my little sister's presence; 
but she did not seem to hear me — nor Launceston 
either, for that matter. His earnestness had 
softened down; he sat, very thonghtfal, over 
against the window where Lizzie had takea 
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her sewing. — What a pretty picture she 
madef 

"Come here, my little girl," I said; "I 
ahould not like thee to go the way of the world; 
and yet I should be satisfied to g^ve thee away 
some day, quietly, in a white muslin gown and 
a straw bonnet, to some honest man who loved 
thee, — and was loved so well, that Lizzie would 
never dream of marrying any other, but would 
have been quite content, if need be, to live an 
old maid for his sake to the end of her days. 
That's what / call love — eh, my girl?" 

Lizzie drooped her head, blushing deeply. 
Of course; girls always do. 

Launceston said, in a tone so low that I quite 
started, "Then you do believe in true love, 
after all?" 

" It would be ill for me, or for any human 
being, if I did not And I believe in it the 
more earnestly because of its numberless coun- 
terfeits. Nay" — and now when, after this 
gay marriage-morning, the evening was sink- 
ing gray and dull, my mind inclined pensively, 
even tenderly, to the sister who had gone, the 
other two sisters who were shortly going away 
from my hearth for ever — *' nay, as since in 
the falsest creeds there lurks, I hope, a modicum 
of absolute truth, I would fain trust that in 
the poorest travesty or masquerade of love, one 
might find a fragment of the sterling commo- 
dity. Still, my Lizzie, dear, when all our 
brides are gone, let us congratulate ourselves 
that for a long time we shall have no more en- 
gagementa." 

** Ton object to engagements?" said Lizzie, 
speaking timidly and downfaced — as I rather 
like to see a young girl speak on this sub- 
ject 

*' Why, how should you like it yourself, my 
little maid ? To be loved, wooed, and wedded in 
public, for the benefit of an amused circle of 
IHendf, neighbours, and connections. To have 
one*s actions noticed, one's affairs canvassed, 
one's feelings weighed and measured; to be 
congratulated, condoled, and jested with— hor- 
rible! literally horrible. My wonder is that 
any true lovers can ever stand it" 

" Perhaps yon are right," said Launceston, 
vehemently. "No man ought to place the 
girl he loves in such a position. Whatever it 
costs him, he ought to leave her free — altogether 
tnt — and offer her nothing until he can offer 
her his hand, at once, and with no delay." 

" Bless my soul, Launceston, what are you 
in such excitement about? Has anybody been 
offering himself to jfour sister ? Because — yon 
mistook me. Ask her, or Lizzie, or any good 
woman, if they would feel flattered by a gen- 



tleman's acting in the way you suggest? As 
if his hand — with the ring in it — were every- 
thing to them, and himself and his true love 
nothing at all!" 

Launceston laughed uneasily. " Well, but 
what did you meant A— a friend of mine 
would like to know your opinion on thia 
matter." 

' * My opinion is simply — ^an opi nion. Every 
man is the best judge of his own affairs, espe- 
cially love-affairs. As the Eastern proverb 
says, ' Let iy>t the lions decide for the tigers.' 
But I think, did / love a woman *' — (and it 
pleased me to know I was but speaking out 
her mind who years ago lived and died, in her 
fond simplicity wiser than any of these) — 
"did I love a woman, I would like to tell her 
so — just to herself, no more. And I would 
tell her so at once — whether I were poor or 
rich, prosperous or hopeless; whether we could 
be married next month, next year, or not 
for the next twenty years. If she loved me aa 
I her, it would be no matter — we could wait. 
And meantime, I would like to give her my 
love to rest on — ^to receive the help and conso- 
lation of hers. I would like her to feel that 
through all chances and changes she and I 
were one; one neither for foolish child's-play 
nor headlong passion, but for mutual strength 
and support, holding ourselves responsible both 
to Heaven and each other for our life and onr 
love. One, indissolubly, whether we were ever 
married or not; one in this world, and — we 
pray — one in the world everlasting." 

Was I dreaming? 'Did I actually see my 
friend Launceston take, unforbidden, my young- 
est sister's band, and hold it — firmly, tenderly, 
fast? Did I hear, with my own natural ears, 
Lizzie*s soft little sob, not of grief certainly, 
as she slipped out of the room, as swift and 
silent as a moonbeam ? 

Eh! what? Good heavens! Was there ever 
any creature so blind as a middle-aged elder 
brother! 

Well, as I told Launceston, it was half my 
own fault; and I must bear it stoically. Per- 
haps, on the whole, things might have been 
worse, for he is a noble fellow, and no wonder 
the child loves him. They cannot be married 
just yet — meanwhile, Lizzie and I keep the 
matter between ourselves. They are very happy 
— God bless them ! and so am I. 



P. 8, — Mr. Archer reappeared yesterday — 
looking quite well and comfortable! I see 
clearly that, one day not distant, I shall be 
left lamenting — ^the solitary residuum of a 
Family in Love. 
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ODE TO EVENING. 

(WUliAm GoUins, born at Chiohester, 25th Deoomber, 
1720 : died 1756. After taking hit bachelor's degree at 
Oxford he proceeded to London about 1744, where he 
found a friend in Dr. Johnson, who was himself, at 
tlie time, struggling to win a place in literature. Collins 
publiiihed his Oriental Bclogut* whilst at college, and 
his OdU$ in. 1746. It is said that the slowness of the 
Hale uf the Odu so irritated him that he burned the re- 
maining copies of the edition. He became embarrassed 
and despondent, and although a legacy of £2000 relieyed 
him from immediate necessities, he sumk into a sort of 
intelleutual languor tvova wliioh he sought relief in 
intoxication. He was for a time confined in a lunatic 
asylum, and afterwards retired to Chichester, where his 
sister attended him till his death. Campbell says that 
his " works will abide comparison with whatever Milton 
wrote under the age of thirty."] 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song, 
May hope, O pouiiive Eve, to soothe thine ear 

Like thy own modest spiings, 

Thy springs, and dying gales; 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired 

sun 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

OWhang his wavy bed. 

Now air is hush'd, save where the weak-eyed bat. 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises, 'midst the twilight path. 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum: 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breath some softened strain, 

Whose numbers stealing through thy darkening 

vale. 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit, 

As musing slow I hail 

Thy genial loved return ? 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant hours and elves 

Who slept in buds the day. 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with 

sedge. 
And sheds the freshening dew, and lovelier still 

The |)en8ive pleasures sweet 

I^repare thy shadowy car. 

llien let me rove some wild and heathy scene, 
Or find some ruin 'midst its dreary dells, 

Whose walls more awful nod 

By thy religious gleams. 



Or if chill blustering winds, or driving rain 
Prevent my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain's side 

Views wilds and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim discovered spirei. 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 

While Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he 

wont. 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Ere I 

While summer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering light; 

While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves; 
Or Winter, yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes; 

So long, regardful of thy quiet rule, 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, smiling Peaces 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And love thy favourite name. 



EUREKA. 

BT DR. J. O. HOLLAND. 

Whom I crown with love is royal ; 

Matters not her blood or birth; 
She is queen, and I am loyal 

To the noblest of the earth. 

Neither place, nor wealth, nor title 
Lacks the man my friendship owns ; 

His distinction, true and vital, 
Shines supreme o^er crowns and thrones. 

Where true love bestows its sweetness, 
Where true friendship lays its hand. 

Dwells all greatness, all completeness. 
All the wealth of every land. 

Man is greater than condition. 
And where man himself bestows. 

He begets and gives position 
To the gentlest that he knows. 

Neither miracle nor fable 
Is the water changed to wine; 

Lords and ladies at my table 
Prove Love's simplest fare divinow 

And if these accept my duty. 

If the loved my homage own, 
I have won all worth and beauty; 

I hare found the magic stone. 
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THE GARDENER OP THE MANOR 

[Haiui GhriBtUui Andenen, bom at OdeDie, Sd 
April, 1805; died at Rolighed, Co|«uhageu, 4th August, 
1875. The Danish novelist. His father was a shoe- 
maker, and too poor to give his son any edacation, save 
that afforded by the charity school ; but after Tarlous 
itraggles, Andersen was admitted to one of the gorem- 
ment schools through the influence of Counsellor Collin, 
who was the first to iius)iect the genius of the yout h. 
He tried the stage, wrote plays and iisiled; but he 
gradually earned reputation by his poems, and by his 
romances. Thanks to a government pension, he was 
enabled to travel in Europe and America. His princi- 
pal works are : The Improvisatore; 0. T. : Only a 
Fiddler: The SandhUh of Jutland; Tales for Children: , 
Th* Wild Swans, a fairy tale; The Tee Maiden: The ^ 
fitory of My Life, tic. His tales fox children have be- 
come xMpuIar in all languages ; and the Leipsic editions 
of his works number thirty-five volumes.] 

About one Danish mile from the capital 
stood an old manor house, with thick walls, 
towers, and pointed gal>!e ends. Here lived, i 
hut only in the summer season, a rich and 
courtly family. This manor-house was the 
best and the most beautiful of all the houses 
they owned. It looked out«ide as if it had 
just been cast in a foundry, and within it was 
comfort itself. The family arms were carved 
in stone over the door; beautiful roses twined 
about the arms and the balcony; a crrass-plot 
extended before the house with red-thorn and 
white-thorn, and many rare flowers grew even 
outside the conservatory. The manor kept 
also a very skilful gardener. It was a real 
pleasure to see the flower-garden, the orchard, 
and the kitchen-garden. There was still to 
be seen a portion of the manor's original gar- 
den, a few box-tree hedges cut in shape of 
crowns and pyramids, and behind these two 
mighty old trees almost always without leaves. 
One might always think that a storm or water- 
spout had scattered great lumps of manure on 
tlieir branches, but each lump was a bird's-nest. 
A swarm of rooks and crows from time imme- 
morial had built their nests here. It was a 
townful of birds, and the birds were the man- 
orial lords here. They did not care for the 
proprietors, the manor's oldest family branch, 
nor for the present owner of the manor — these 
were nothing to them; but they bore with the 
wandering creatures below them, notwithstand- 
ing that once in a while they shot with guns 
in a way that made the birds' back-l>oncs shiver, 
and made every bird fly up, crying, "Rak, 
Rak!" 

The gardener very often explained to the 
master the necessity of felling the old trees. 



as they did not look well, and by taking them 
away they would probably also get rid of the 
screaming birds, which would seek another 
place. But he never could be induced either 
to g^ve up the trees or the swarm of birds: the 
manor could not spare them, as they were relics 
of the good old times, that ought always to be 
kept in remembrance. 

''The trees are the birds' heritage by this 
time:" said the master. "So let them keep 
them, my good Larsen." Larsen was the 
gardener s name, but that is of very little con- 
sequence in this story. "Haven't you room 
enough to work in, little Larsen? Have you 
not the flower-garden, the green-houses, the 
orchard, and the kitchen -garden ? '* He cared 
for them, he kept them in order and cultivated 
them with zeal and ability, and the family 
knew it; but they did not conceal from him 
that they often tasted fruits and saw flowers 
in other houses that surpassed what he had in 
his garden, and that was a sore trial to the 
gardener, who always wished to do the best, 
and reallv did the best he could. He was 
good-hearted, and a faithful servant. 

The owner sent one day for him, and told 
him kindly that the day before, at a party 
given by some friends of rank, they had eaten 
apples and pears which were so juicy and well- 
flavoured, that all the guests had loudly ex- 
pressed their admiration. To be sure, they 
were not native fruits, but they ought by all 
means to be introduced here, and to be accli- 
matized if possible. They learned that the 
fruit was bought of one of the first fruit-dealers 
in the city, and the gardener was to ride to 
town, and find out about where they came 
from, and then order some slips for grafting. 
The gardener was very well acquaint^ with 
the dealer, because he was the very person to 
whom he sold the fruit that grew in the manor- 
garden, beyond what was needed by the family. 
So the gardener went to town and asked the 
fruit-dealer where he had found those applea 
and pears that were praised so highly. 

"They are from your own prarden," said the 
fruit-dealer, and he showed him both the apple<^ 
and the pears, which he recognized. Now^ 
how happy the gardener felt! He hastened 
back to his master, and told him that the ap- 
ples and pears were nil from his own garden. 
But he would not believe it. 

"It cannot be possible, I^arsen. Can you 
get a written certificate of that from the fruit- 
dealer?" And that he could; and brought 
him a written certificate. 

"This is certainly wonderful!" said thi 
family. 
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And now every day were set on the table 
great dishes filled with beautiful apples and 
pears from their own garden; bushels and 
barrels of these fruits were sent to friends in 
the city and country — nay, were even sent 
abroad. It was exceedingly pleasant; but 
when they talked with the gardener, they said 
that the last two seasons had been remarkably 
favourable for fruits, and that fruits had done 
well all over the country. 

Some time passed. The family were at din- 
ner at court The next day the gardener was 
sent for. They had eaten melons at the royal 
table which they found very juicy and well- 
flavoured; they came from his majesty's green- 
house. " You must go and see the court- 
gardener, and let him give you some seeds of 
those melons." 

"But the gardener at the court got his 
melon-seeds from us," said the gardener, highly 
delighted. 

"But then that man understands how to 
bring the fruit to a higher perfection," was 
the answer. "Each particular melon was 
delicious." 

"Well, then, I really may feel proud," said 
the gardener. " I must tell your lordship 
that the gardener at the court did not succeed 
very well with his melons this year, and so, 
seeing how beautiful ours looked, he tasted 
them, and ordered from me three of them for 
the castle." 

" Larsen, do not pretend to say that those 
were melons from our garden. " 

"Really, I dare say as much," said the 
gardener, who went to the court-gardener and 
got from him a written certificate to the effect 
that the melons on the royal table were from 
the manor. That was certainly a great sur- 
prise to the family, and they did not keep the 
story to themselves. Melon seeds were sent 
far and wide, in the same way as had been 
done with the slips, which they were now hear- 
ing had begun to take, and to bear fruit of an 
excellent kind. The fruit was named after 
the manor, and the name was written in Eng- 
lish, German, and French. 

This was something they never had dreamed 
of. 

"We are afraid that the gardener will come 
to think too much of himself." said thev: but 
he looked on it in another wav : what he wished 
was to get the reputation of being one of the 
best gardeners in the country, and to produce 
every year something exquisite out of all sorts 
of garden stufiT, and that he did. But he often 
^ad to hear that the fruits which he first 
6<oaght, the apples and pears, were after all 



the best. All other kinds of fruit were inferior 
to these. The melons, too, were very good, 
but they belonged to quite another species. 
His strawberries were very excellent, but by 
no means better than many -others ; and when 
it happened one year that his radishes did not 
succeed, they only spoke of them, and not of 
other good things he had made succeed. 

It really seemed as if the family felt some 
relief in saying, "It won't turn out well this 
year, little Larson I" They seemed quite glad 
when they could say, "It won't turn out 
well!" 

The gardener used always twice a week to 
bring them fresh flowers, tastefully arranged, 
and the colours by his arrangements were 
brought out in stronger light. 

"You have good taste, Larsen," said the 
owner, "but that is a gift from our Lord, net 
from yourself." 

One day the gardener brought a great crystal 
vase with a floating leaf of a white water-lily, 
upon which was laid, with its long thick stalk 
descending into the water, a sparkling blue 
flower, as laige as a sunflower. 

"The sacred lotos of Hindostan!" exclaimed 
the family. They had never seen such a flower ; 
it was placed every day in the sunshine, and 
in the evening under artificial light. Every 
one who saw it found it wonderfully beautiful 
and rare; and that said the most noble young 
lady in the country, the wise and kind-hearted 
princess. The lord of the manor deemed it 
an honour to present her with the flower, and 
the princess took it with her to the castle. 
Now the master of the house went down to the 
garden to pluck another flower of the same 
sort, but he could not find any. So he sent 
for the gardener, and asked him where he 
kept the blue lotas. "I have been looking 
for it in vain," said he. "I went into the 
conservatory, and round about the flower- 
garden." 

"No, it is not there," said the gardener. 
" It is nothing else than a common flower from 
the kitchen-garden, but do you not find it 
beautiful ? It looks as if it was the blue cactus, 
and yet it is only a kitchen-herb. It is the 
flower of the artichoke. " 

" You should have told us that at the time,*' 
saTd the master. ' ' We supposed, of cou rae, that 
it was a strange and rare flower. You have 
made us ridiculous in the eyes of the young 
princess! She saw the flower in our house and 
thought it beautiful. She did not know the 
flower, and she is versed in botany, too, but 
then that has nothing to do with kitchen-herbc^ 
How could you take it into your head, my good 
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Lsnen, to pat sach a flower ap in oar drawing- 
room? It makes ub ridicalooa." 

And the magnificent blae flower from the 
kitchen-garden was tamed oat of the drawing- 
room, which was not at all the place for it. 
The master made his apology to the princess, 
telling her that it was only a kitchen-herb 
which the gardener had taken into his head to 
exhibit, bat that he had been well reprimanded 
for it. 

"That was a pity," said the princess, "for 
he has really opened oar eyes to see the beauty 
of a flower in a place where we should not have 
thought of looking for it. Our gardener shall 
every day, as long as the artichoke is in bloom, 
bring one of them up into the drawing- 
room." 

Then the master told his gardener that he 
might again bring them a fresh artichoke- 
flower. **It is, after all, a very nice flower," 
said he, "and a truly remarkable one." And 
so the gardener was praised again. " Larsen 
likes that," said the master; "he is a spoiled 
child." 

In the autumn there came np a great gale, 
which increased so violently in the night that 
several large trees in the outskirts of the wood 
were torn np by the roots; and to the great 
grief of the household, but to the gardener's 
delight, the two big trees blew down, with all 
their birds' -nests on them. In the manor- 
house they heard during the storm the scream- 
ing of rooks and crows, beating their wings 
against the windows. 

"Now I suppose you are happy, Larsen," 
said the master: "the storm has felled the 
trees, and the birds have gone off to the 
woods; there is nothing left from the good old 
days; it is all gone, and we are very sorry 
for it" 

The gardener said nothing, but he thought 
of what he long had tamed over in his mind, 
how he could make that pretty sunny spot very 
useful, so that it could become an ornament to 
the garden and a pride to the family. The 
great trees which had been blown down had 
shattered the venerable hedge of box, that was 
cat into fanciful shapes. 

Here he set out a multitude of plants that 
wwe not to be seen in other gardens. He 
made an earthen wall, on which he planted all 
sorts of native flowers from the fields and 
woods. What no other gardener had ever 
thought of planting in the manor-garden he 
planted, giving each its appropriate soil, and 
the plants were in sunlight or shadow, ac- 
cording as each species required. He cared 
tenderly for them, and they grew up finely. 



The juniper- tree from the heaths of Jutland 
rose in shape and colour like the Italian cypress; 
the shining, thorny Christ-thorn, as g^reen in 
the winter's cold as in the summer's sun, was 
splendid to see. In the foreground grew ferns 
of various species; some of them looked as if 
they were children of the palm-tree; others, as 
if they were parents of the pretty plants called 
"Yenus's golden locks" or "Maiden-hair." 
Here stood the despised burdock, which is so 
beautiful in its freshness that it looks well 
even in a bouquet. The burdock stood in a 
dry place, but below, in the moist soil, grew 
the eolt's-foot, also a despised plant, but yet 
most picturesque, with its tall stem and large 
leaf. Like a candelabmm with a multitude 
of branches six feet high, and with flower over 
against flower, rose the mullein, a mere field 
plant. Here stood the woodroof and the lily 
of the valley, the wild calla and the fine three- 
leaved wood-sorrel. It was a wonder to see 
all this beauty. 

In the front grew in rows very small pear- 
trees from French soil, trained on wires. By 
plenty of sun and good care they soon bore as 
juicy fruits as in their own country. Instead 
of the two old leafless trees was placed a tall 
flag-staff, where the flag of Dannebrog was 
displayed; and near by stood another pole, 
where the hop-tendril in summer or harvest- 
time wound its fragrant flowers; but in winter 
time, after ancient custom, oat-sheaves were 
fastened to it, that the birds of the air might 
find here a good meal in the happy Christmas- 
time. 

"Our good Larsen is gprowing sentimental 
as he grows old," said the family; "but he is 
faithful, and quite attached to us." 

In one of the illustrated papers there was a 
picture at New Years of the old manor, with 
the flag-staff and the oat-sheaves for the birds 
of the air, and the paper said that the old 
manor had preserved that beautiful old custom, 
and deserved great credit for it. 

"They beat the drum for all Larsen's 
doings," said the family. "He is a lucky 
fellow, and we may almost be proud of having 
such a man in our service." 

But they were not a bit proad of it They 
were very well aware that they were the lords 
of the manor; they could g^ve Larsen waming, 
in fact, but they did not They were good 
people, and fortunate it is for every Mr. larsen 
that there are so many good people like 
them. 

Yes, that is the story of the Oardener of 
the Manor. Now yon may think a little 
about it 
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FABLES. 

fJohann Goithold Ephraim Lessing. born at 
KarmenU, Upper LoBatia, 1729; died, 1781. Critic, 
philoBOpber, and miMeUaneoua writer. Laocoon^ or the 
Limili qf Painting and Poetry, is regarded as a master- 
piece of German criticism; and Smilia GaloUi takes a 
prominent place in German tragedy. It was said of 
Lessiug that "His style is the style of Roman architec- 
ture—the greatest solidity with the greatest simpli- 
city."] 

ZEUS AND THE SHEEP. 

The sheep was doomed to suffer much from 
all the animals. She came to Zeus and prayed 
him to lighten her misery. Zeus appeared 
willing, and said to the sheep: I see indeed, my 
good creature, 1 have made thee too defenceless. 
Now choose in what way I may best remedy 
this defect. Shall I furnish thy mouth with 
terrible teeth and thy feet with claws. 

Ah! no, said the sheep, I do not wish to 
have anything in common with the beasts of 
prey. 

Or, continued 2^us, shall I infuse poison 
into thy spittle. 

Alas! replied the sheep; the poisonous ser- 
pents are so hated. 

What then shall I do? I will plant horns 
in thy forehead, and give strength to thy 
neck. 

Not so, kind Father! I might be disposed to 
butt like the he-goat. 

And yet, said Zeus, thou must thyself be 
able to injure others, if others arc to beware of 
injuring thee. 

Must I? sighed the sheep. 0! then, kind 
Father, let me be as I am. For the ability to 
injure will excite, I fear, the desire. And it 
is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. 

Zeus blessed the good sheep, and from that 
time forth she forgot to complain. 

THE BLIND HEN. 

A hen which had become blind continued to 
•cratrh for food as she had been used. What 
availed it the industrious fool? Another hen, 
that could see, but wished to spare her tender 
feet, never forsook the side of the former, and 
without scratching enjoyed the fruit of scratch- 
ing. For as often as the blind hen turned up 
a com, the seeing one devoured it. 

The laborious German compiles thecoW«;toii«» 
which the witty Frenchman uses. 

THE WOLT ON HIS DEATH-BKD. 

A wolf lay at the last gasp, and was reriew- 
ing his past life. It is true, said he, I am a 



sinner, bat yet, I hope, not one of the greatesi. 
I have done evil, but I have also done mach 
good. Once, I remember, a bleating lamb that 
had strayed from the flock came so near to 
me that I might easily have throttled it, 
but I did it no harm. At the same time I 
listened with the most astonishing indifference 
to the gibes and scoffs of a sheep, although I 
had nothing to fear from protecting dogs. 

I can testify to all that, said his friend the 
fox, who was helping him prepare for death. 
I remember perfectly all the circumstances. 
It was just at the time when you were so dread- 
fully choked with that bone, which the good- 
natured crane afterwards drew out of your 
throat. 

iESOP AND THE ASS. 

Said the ass to iEsop : The next time you tell 
a story about me. let me say something that is 
right rational and ingenious. . 

You something ingenious! said ^sop; what 
propriety would there be in that? Would not 
the people say you were the moralist and I the 
ass? 

HERCULES. 

When Hercules was received into heaven he 
paid his respects to Juno before all the other 
divinities. The whole heaven and Juno were 
astonished. Dost thou show such preference to 
thine enemy? Yes, replied Hercules, even to 
her. It was her persecution alone that for- 
nished the occasion of those exploits with which 
I have earned heaven. 

Olympus approved the answer of the new 
god, and Juno was reconciled. 

THE BOT AND THE SERPENT. 

A boy played with a tame serpent. My dear 
little animal, said the boy, I would not be so 
familiar with thee had not thy poison been 
taken from thee. You serpents are the most 
malicious and ungrateful of all animals. I have 
read how it fared with a poor countryman who, 
in his compassion, took up a serpent — perhaps 
it was one of thy ancestors — which he found 
half- frozen under a hedge, and put it into his 
bosom to warm it. Scarcely had the wickeid ' 
creature begun to revive, when it bit its bene- 
factor; and the poor, kind countryman was 
doomed to die. 

I am amazed, said the serpent How partial ' 
your historians must be! Ours relate the afiair 
very differently. Thy kind man thought the 
serpent was actually frozen, and, because it 
was one of the variegated sort, he put it into 
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biB boflom, in order, when he reached home, to 
atrip off its beautiful akin. Waa that right? 

Ah ! be still ! replied the boy. When waa 
there ever an ingrate who did not know how 
to justify himself? 

True, my son, said his father, who had 
listened to the conversation. Nevertheless, 
when you hear of an extraordinary instance of 
ingratitude, be sure to examine carefully all 
the circumstances before you brand a human 
being with so detestable a fault Real bene- 
factors have seldom had ungrateful debtors; — 
no! I will hope, for the honour of humanity — 
never. But benefactors with petty, interested 
motives — they, my son, deserve to reap ingra- 
titude instead of acknowledgments. 



THE FAERIE QUEEN E. 

[Edmund Spenser, bom in London. 1552; died in 
Westminater, 16th January, 1599. Educated at Cam- 
bridge; proceeded to Dublin in 1580 as private aecretarj 
to Arthur Lord Orey of Wilton ; in the year foUuwiug, 
he was appointed Clerk of Oegreea and Reoogniz.ince« 
in the Iriah Court of Chancery, and alto received a grant 
of land in Enuiaoorthy. In 1588 be became cleric to 
the council of Munater; resided eome years at Kil- 
oolman, in Cork, a ruined castle of the Earls of Des- 
mond, whence he had to flee with his family during the 
insurrection of 150S. He made his way to London, and 
there died in straitened circumstances. The first part 
of the Fairjt Qwen was published in 1590, and the 
second in 1595. Hallam says: "Spenser is still the 
third name in the poetical literature of our oountrv, 
and he has not been surpassed, except by Daiito, in 
any other." Scott says: "Spenser I could have read 
forever. Too young to trouble myself about the 
allegory, I considered all the knights and ladies, and 
dragons and giants in their outward and exoteric 
sense ; and God only knows how delighted I was to find 
myself in sucli society." Keble calls liim "pre-emi- 
nently the sacred poet of his country." ^ ] 

UNA AND THE LION. 

Nought is Uiere under bear'ns wide hoUownesia, 
That mores mors dears compassion of mind. 
Then beaatie brought t'unworthie wretchednesso 
Through envies snares, or fortunes flreakes unkind. 
I, whethsr lately through her brightnes blynd. 
Or tlmragh allsagsanoe, and &st Ibalty, 
Whieh I do ows unto all womankynd, 
Feele my hart perst with so great agony. 
When saoh I see, that all for pitty I could dy. 

> In a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, Spenser ezpUinsd 
the purpoes of his poem : 

" In that Faery Queone I meane glory In my gsnerall 
intention, but in my particular I conceive the most ex- 
•ellsot and glorious person of our soveraine the Qneene 
(SUaabethX and her kingdome in Faery land. And jret, 
in seme places els, I doe otherwise sliadow b«r. For 



And now it is empaasioned so deepe,' 
For fairest Unaes sake, of whom I sing. 
That my fkuyle eies theee lines with teares do steepe. 
To thinks how she through guyleftil handeling. 
Though true as touch, though daughter of a king. 
Though fairs as ever living wight was fsyre. 
Though nor in word nor deede ill meriting. 
Is firom her knight divorced in despayre, 
And her dew loves deryv'd to that Tile witches shayn. 

Tet she, most faithfull Ladie. all thia while 
Forsaken, woftill, solitarie mayd, 
Far fh>m all peoples preace, as in exile. 
In wildemesse and wastfuU deeerts strayd. 
To seeko ber knight ; who, subtily betrayd 
Through that late vision which th'Enchaunter wrought. 
Had her abandond. She, of nought affrayd. 
Through woods and waatnes wide him daily sought ; 
Tet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 

One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way, 
From her uuhaatie beaat ahe did alight ; 
And on the graaae her dainty limbs did Isj 
In secrete shadow, far fh>m all mens sight : 
From her fayre head her fillet she undigbt, 
And layd her stole aside. Her angela fkoe, 
Aa the great eye of heaven, ahyued bright. 
And made a aunahine in the ahady place ; 
Did never mortall eye behold auch heavenly graea 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping Lyon ruahed auddeinly. 
Hunting ftill greedy after salvage blood. 
Soone as the royall virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 
To have attonce devonrd her tender corse ; 
But to the pray when aa he drew more ny, 
Hia bloody rage aswaged with remorse. 
And, with the sight amazd, forgat his ftiriouB fone. 

In stead thereof be kist ber wearie Ibet, 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning tong, 
Aa he her wronged innocence did weet. 
O, how can beautie maiater the most atroog, 
And aimple truth anbdue avenging wrong I 
Wboae yielded pryde and proud anbmiasion, 
StIU dreading death, when ahe had marked long, 
Her hart gan melt in great oompaaaion ; 
And drizling teares did shed for pore affsction. 

" The Lyon, Lord of everie beaat in field,** 
Quoth ahe^ "hia princely puiaaance doth abate. 
And mightie proud to humble weake does yield, 

considering ahe beareth two persona, the one of a most 
royall Queene or Emprease, the other of a most ver- 
tuona and beautifhll Lady, thia latter part in some 
plaoss I doe exprasse in Belphosbe, fkshioniug bar 
name according to your owne excellent oonceipi of 
Cynthia, (Phosbe and Cynthia being both names of 
Diana.) So in the person of Prince Arthure I sett* 
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Forgetftill of the hungry rage, which Uie 

Him prickt, in pittie of mj sad estate : 

Bat he, my Lyon, and mj noble Lord, 

Bow does he find in cmell hart to hate 

Her, that him lor'd, and erer most adord 

As the God of mj life? why hath he me abhord?' 



Redounding teares did choke th' end of her plaint, 
Which softly eochoed fh>m the neighbour wood ; 
And, sad to see her sorrowfuU constraint. 
The kingly beast upon her gazing stood : 
With pittie calmd downe fell bis angry mood. 
At last, in close hart shutting up her payne, 
Arose the nrgin, borne of heavenly brood. 
And to her snowy Palft^y got agajne, 
To seeke her strayed Champion if she might attayne. 

The Lyon would not leave her desolate. 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her diast person, and a faythfull mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 
And, when she wakt, he wayted diligent. 
With humble service to her will prepard : 
From her fsyre eyes he tooke commandement, 
And ever by her lookes conceived her intent. 

After various adventures Una finds the Red- 
croAs knight, and proceeds with him to the 
rescue of her parents: 



forth roagnifloenoe in particular, which vertue, for 
that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the per- 
fection of all the rent, and oonteineth in it them all, 
therefore in the whole course I mention the deedes of 
Arthurs applyable to that vertue, which I write of in 
that booke. But of the xii. other vertues, I make xii. 
other knights the patrones, for the more variety of 
the history: Of which these three bookes contayn 
three. 

" The first of the knight of the Redoroese, in whome 
I expresse Holynes: The seconcle of Sir Ouyon, in 
whome I sette forth Temperaunce: The third of Brito- 
martis, a Lady Knight, in whome I picture Chastity. 
But, because the beginning of the whole works seemeth 
abrupte, and as depending nyton other antecedents, it 
needs that ye know the occHsion of these three knights 
seueraU adventures. For the methode of a Poet his- 
torical is not such as of an Historiographer. For an 
Historiographer diaoourseth of AfFiiyres onlerly as they 
were donne. accounting as well the times as the actions; 
but a Poet thnisteth into the middest, even where it 
most ooncemeth him, and there reconrsing to the 
thinges forepaste. and divining of thinges to come, 
maketh a pleasing Analysis of alL 

"The beginning therefore of my history, if it were to 
be told by an Historiographer should be the twelfth 
booke, which is the last ; whsre I dsvise that the Faery 
Queijne kept her Annuall feasts xiL dayes; uppon 
which xii. severall dayes, the occasions of the xiL sever- 
all adventures hapned, which, being undertaken by xii. 
•everall knights, ars in these xii books severally handled 
and discoursed. The first was this. In the begin- 
ning of the feast, there presented him selfe a tall 



THE KNIGHT AND THE DRAGON. 

The knight with that old Dragon fights 

Two days incessantly : 
The third him overthrowes, and gayna 

Most glorious victory. 

High time now gan it wex for Una fayre 
To thinke of those her captive Parents dears. 
And their forwasted kingdom to repayre : 
Whereto whenas they now approched neare. 
With hartie wordes her knight she gan to cheara. 
And in her modest maner thus bespake : 
"Deare knight, as deare as ever knight was deare. 
That all these sorrowes suffer for my sake. 
High heven behold the tedious toyle ye for me take f 

"Now are we come imto my native soyle, 
And to the place where all our perilles dwell ; 
Here hauntee that feend, and does his dayly spoyto; 
Therefore, henceforth, bee at your keeping well. 
And ever ready for your foeman fell : 
The sparks uf noble oorage now awake, 
And strive your excellent selfe to excell : 
That shall ye evermore renowmed make 
Above all knights on earth, that batteill undertak*." 

And pointing forth, ** Lo ! yonder is," (said she) 
" The braseu towre, in which my parents deare 
For dread of that huge feend emprisond be ; 
Whom I from far see on the walles appeare. 



clownishe younge man, who falling before the 
of Faiies desired a boone (as the manner then was) 
which duiing that feast she might not refaae ; which 
was that hee might have the atchievement of any 
adventure, which during that feasts should happen: 
that being graunted, he rested him on the floors, onfltte 
through his rusticity for a better place. Soons after 
entred a faire Ladye in mourning weedes, riding on a 
white Asse, with a dwarfe behind her leading a warlike 
steed, that bore the Armee of a knight, and his spears 
in the dwarfes hand. 8hee, falling before the Queene 
of Faeries, oomplayned that her father and mother, an 
ancient King and Queene, hod bene by an huge dragon 
many years shut up in a brasen (}astle, who thenos 
suffered them not to ysitew ; at>d therefore besought ths 
Faery Queene to assygne her some one of her knights 
to take on him that exiloyt. Presently that clownish 
person, upstarting, desired that adventure: whereat 
the (jueene much wondering, and the Lady mooh 
gainesaying. yet he earnestly importuned his desire. 
In the end the Lsidy told him, that unlesse that armour 
which she brought, would serve him (that is, the 
armour of a Christian man sjiecified by Saint Paul, tL 
Ephes.) that he could not succeed in that enterprise; 
which being forthwith put upon him, with ciews ftaml- 
ttires therermto, he seemed the goodliest man in al 
that company, and was well liked of the Lady. And 
eftesoones tiJcing on him knighthood, and mounting 
on that straunge Courser, he went forth with her on 
that adventure.** 

This legend is the subject of one of the latest written 
of Tennyson's JdytU of the JTiiH^— namely, Cfwrttk and 
Lynette, 
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IHioM rifbt mj faebl* acmle doth graitly chMM : 
And on tha top of all I do espje 
Tho watohmAa waytinc tjdrnga glad to heare ; 
Thai, (O mj Paranta I; might 1 happily 
Unto yoa bring, to eaae jou of jour miioy !** 

With thai thej heard a roaring hidoou ■ownd. 
That all the ayre with terror filled wyde, 
And eeamd nnaath to shake the Btedfiwt ground. 
Isftaoonee that dreadftd Dragon they eepyde^ 
Where ttretcht he lay upon the lunny tide 
Of a great hUl. himaelfe Uke a great hUl : 
But, all ao aoone as be from fiur deecryde 
Thoee gliatring armes that heren with light did fill, 
He roiud himeelfe frill blyth, and haitned them ontilL 

Then bedd the knight hia Lady yede aloof, 
JLnd to an hill henelfe withdraw aiyde ; 
From whence she might behold that battaillee proo^ 
And eke be eafe from dannger fiur deecryde. 
She him obayd, and tomd a little wyde. — 
Now, O thou nered Mnee I meet learned Dame, 
Fayre ympe of Phoeboa and his aged bryda, 
The Nonree of time and ererlaating fkme, 
That warlike handea ennoblest with immortall name ; 

O ! gently oome into my llMhle breat ; 
Come gently, bnt not with that mightie rage. 
Wherewith the martiall tronpea thou doeat infeat, 
And hartes of great Herote doeat enrage. 
That nought their kindled oorage may aawage: 
Soone aa thy dreadftill trompe begina to aownd. 
The Ood of warre with his flers equipage 
Tlion doeat awake, aleepe nerer he so sownd ; 
And scared nationa doeat with horror sterna aatownd. 

Fajre Qoddease, lay that fririona fitt asyde, 
Till I of warraa and bloody Mars doe aing, 
And BryUm fieldea with Saraxin blood bedyda, 
Twixt that great faery Qneene and Paynim king. 
That with their horror hcTon and earth did ring ; 
A worke of labour long, and endleve prayae: 
But now a while lett downe that haoghtie string, 
And to my tunea thy second tenor rayae^ 
That I thia man of God hia godly armea may blase. 

By thia, the dreadfril Beaat drew nigh to hand, 
Halfe flying and halfb footing in hia haate. 
Thai with his largeneve meaaared mnch land. 
And made wide shadow under hia huge wasta^ 
Aa mountaine doth the rallqr orereaata. 
Aoproohing nigh, he reared high afdt* 
Hia body mooatrooa, horrible, and raato; 
Which, to innieasu hia woodrona grsatnea more, 
Waa swoln with wraUi and poyson, and with bloody 
gore; 

And oTer all with bttaan soales waa armd. 
Like plated cote of Steele, so eonohed neara 
Thai nought rooto peroe ; ne might hia oona baa hannd 
With dint of award, nor pnah of pointed spaara: 
Whieh aa aa Sagla, eating pray appears^ 
fOi aaty plunea doth rooaa, ftill rudely dighi; 
80 ihakad ha, thai honor waa to heara: 



For aa the daahing of an Armor Ivight, 

8ueh noyse hia rooaed aoalea did sand onto the knighl 

His flaggy wingea, when fbrth he did display. 
Were like two saylea, in which the hollow wynd 
Is gathered frill, and worketh s p eedy way : 
And eke the pennea, thai did hia pineona l^ynd. 
Were like mayneyardee with flying oanTaa lynd ; 
With which whenaa him list the ayre to beai. 
And there by fbroe unwonted pasaaga l^nd. 
The clondea before him fledd for tenor greats 
And all the hevens stood still amaaed with hia threat. 

His huge long tayle, wownd up in hundred foldea. 
Does orerspred hia long braa-scaly back, 
Whose wreathed bonghtes when erer he unfoldea, 
And thick entangled knots adown does ilack, 
Bespotted aa with ahieldea of red and blaoke^ 
It sweepeth all the land behind him furre. 
And of three frirlongs does but litle lacke ; 
And at the point two stingea in fixed arre^ 
Both deadly sharp, that sharpest Steele exoaeden tun. 

But stinges and sharpest Steele did fiur exceed 
The sharpnesse of his cruel rending dawea : 
Dead was it sure, as sure as death in deed. 
What erer thing does touch his ravenous pawes, 
Or what within his reach he erer drawee. 
But his most hideous head my tongue to tell 
Does tremble ; for his deepe devouring Jawaa 
Wyde gaped, like the grieely mouth of hell. 
Through which into his darke abysse all raTin fell. 

And, that more wondrous was, in either jaw 
Three randces of yron teeth enraunged were. 
In which yett trickling blood, and gobbeta raw. 
Of lato devoured bodiea did appears. 
Thai sight thereof bredd cold congealed feara ; 
Which to increase, and all atonce to kill, 
A cloud of smoothering smoke, and sulphurs ssare. 
Out of his stinking gorge forth steamed still. 
That all the ayre about with smoke and stendk did fill. 

His biasing qres, like two bright shining shialdas, 
Did bume with wrath, and sparkled living fyre: 
As two broad Beacons, sett in open fieldes. 
Send forth their fiames far off to every shyre. 
And warning give that enimies oonspyre 
WiUi fire and sfsord the region to invade: 
So flam'd his eyne with lago and ranooioiB yrs; 
Bni fkr within, as in a hollow glade. 
Those ghuing lampes were sett thai made a diaadftill 



80 dreadfrilly ha towardes him did paa, 
Forallfting up a-loft hia speckled brsai» 
And often bounding on the bruaed gna, 
Aa for great Joyanoe of hia newooma gnaai. 
■ftaoonea he gan advance bis haai^ty orsai, 
Aa ohaoffed Bore hia briatlea doth upraars; 
And sboke his scales to battalia ready draat. 
Thai made the Redorosse knight nigh qoaka for flMl% 
As bidding bold deljraanoa to hia 
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The knij^t gan ikyrely oouoh his steady speare, 
And fienelj ran at him with rigorous might : 
The pointed Steele, arriTing rudely theare. 
His harder hyde would uether pei-ce nor bight, 
But, glauncing by, foorth passed forward right. 
Tet sore amoved with so puisaannt push, 
The wrathfull beast about him turned light, 
And him so rudely, passing by, did brush 
With his long tayle, that horse and man to ground did 
rush. 

Both horse and man up lightly rose againe. 
And freah encounter towardes him addrest ; 
But th' ydle stroke yet backe recoyld in vaine, 
And found no place his deadly point to rest. 
Exceeding rage enflam'd the furioiu Beast, 
To be avenged of su great despight ; 
For never felt his imi)erceable bre^tt 
Bo wondrous force from hand of living wight; 
Yet had he prov'd the powro of many a puissant knight. 

Then, wHh his waving wings displayed wyde, 
Himselfe up high he lifted from the ground. 
And with strong flight ilid forcibly divyde 
The yielding ayre, which nigh too feeble found 
Her flitting parts, and element unsound. 
To beare so great a weight : he, cutting way 
With his broad sayles, about him soared round ; 
At last, low stonping with nnweldy sway, 
Snatcht up both horse and man, to beare them quite 
away. 

Long he them bore above tlie subject plaine. 
So far as Ewghen bow a shaft may send, 
Till struggling strong did him at last constraiue 
To let them downe before bis flightea end : 
As hagard hauke, presuming to contend 
With hardy fowle above his liable might, 
His wearie poimoes all in vaine doth spend 
To trusse the pray too heavy for his flight ; 
Which, comming down to ground, does flree it selfe by 
fight. 

He io disseized of his gryping groase. 
The knight his thrillant speare againe assayd 
In his bras-plated body to emboese. 
And three mens strength unto the stroake he layd ; 
Wherewith the stiife beame quaked as affrayd. 
And glauncing from his scaly necke did glyde 
Cloie under his left wing, then broad displayd : 
The perclng Steele there wrought a wound ftiU wyde. 
That with the uncouth smart the Monster lowdly 
oxyde. 

He eryde. as ra^inp: seas are wont to rore 
When wintry storme his wrathful wreck does threat ; 
fDie rolling billowes beate the ragged shore, 
Ai they the earth would shoulder from her seat ; 
And greedy gnlfe does gape, aa he would eat 
Tlia nei^bcmr element in his revenge : 
Then gin the blustring brethren boldly threat 
1^ move the world fh>m off bia stedikst benge, 
And boystrons battaile make, each other to avenge. 



The steely head stuck fast still in his flesh. 
Till with hia cruell clawes he snatcht the wood* 
And quite a sunder broke. Forth flowed fresh 
A gushing river of blacke gory blood. 
That drowned all the land whereon he stood ; 
The streame thereol would drive a water-mill: 
Trebly augmented was his furious mood 
With bitter seuce of his deepe rooted ill. 
That flames of fire he threw forth fiom his large 
thril. 

His hideuiu tayle then hurled he about, 
And therewith all euwrapt the nimble thyes 
Of his £roth-fomy steed, whose courage stout 
Striving to loose the knott that fast him tyee, 
Himselfe in streighter bandes too rash implyee, 
That to the ground he is ^lerforce consti-aynd 
To throw his ryder; who can quickly ryse 
From off" the earth, with dm-ty blood distaynd. 
For that reprochfull foil right fowly he disdaynd ; 



And fercely tooke his trenchand blade in hand, 
With which he stroke so furious and bO fell, 
lliat nothing seemd the puissaunoe could withstand : 
Upon his crest the hardned yron fell, 
But his more liai-dned crest was armd so well. 
That dee^ier dint therein it would not make ; 
Yet BO extremely did the buffe him quell, 
That from thenceforth ho shund the like to take. 
But when he saw tliem come he did them still forsaka. 

The knight was wroth to see his stroke b^uyld. 
And smot againe with more outrageous might ; 
But backe againe the sparcling Steele recoyld. 
And left not any niarke where it did light. 
As if in Adamant rocke it had beene pight. 
The beast, impatient of his smarting wound 
And of so fierce and forcible despight, 
Tliought with his winges to stye above the grotind; 
But his late wounded wing uuberviceable found. 

Then full of griefe and anguish vehement. 
He lowdly brayd, that like was never heard ; 
And from his wide devouring oven sent 
A flake of fire, that flashing in his beard 
Him all amazd and almost made afeard : 
The scorching flanie sore swinged all his face, 
And through his nnnour all his body seard. 
That he could not endure so cruell cace, 
But thought his armes to leave, and helmet to uulac*. 

Not that great Cliampion of the antique world, 
Whom famous Poetes verse so much doth vaunt. 
And hath for twelve huge labours high extold. 
So many furies and shaq)e fits did haunt. 
When him the jx)yM)ned garment did enchaunt. 
When Centaures blood and bloody verses charmd ; 
As did this knight twelve thousand dolours daunt. 
Whom lyrie Steele now burnt, that erst him armd ; 
That erst him goodly armd, now most of all hia 
harmd. 
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nijntf Wtfii^ ton, M&bojldd, (ri0T6df brant, 
With hmX, tojl*, woondi, anii«, nnart, and inwaid 

That nerar man rach miaohiefes did tonnant : 
Death bsttar wars ; death did he oft deaira. 
Bat death will never oome when nee d ee reqaira. 
Whom ao diamayd when that hie foe belidd. 
He caet to aoirer him no more respire. 
Bat fan hie atordj stenie aboat to weld. 
And him to stronglj itroke, that to the groond him 
feld. 

It ftnrtaned, (aa fajn it then befell) 
Behynd hie baoke, onweeting, where he stood. 
Of aandent time there was a springing well. 
From which fast trickled forth a silTer flood. 
Full of great vertaes, and for med'cine good : 
Whjlome, belbre that cnrsed Dragon got 
That happy land, and ail with innocent blood 
Defyld those saered wares, it rightly hoi 
The well of life, ne yet his rertaes had focgoi: 

For anto lifo the dead it ooald restosv. 
And guilt of sinftiU crimes deane waah away ; 
Those that with sicknesse were infected sore 
It could recura ; and aged long decay 
Renew, as one were borne that Tory d«y. 
Both Silo thia, and Jordan, did excell. 
And th' English Bath, and eke the German Span ; 
Ne can Cephise, nor Hebros, match this well : 
^to the same the knight back oTerthrowen foU. 

Now gan the golden Phoebos for to steepe 
His fierie ftoe in billowes of the west. 
And his faint sieedes watred in Ocean deope^ 
Whiles from their Joumall labours they did rest ; 
When that infemall Monster, baring kest 
His wearie foe into that liring well, 
Gan high advaonce his broad diaooloared brest 
Abore his wonted pitch, with coanteoanee foil. 
And dapt his yron wings aa rictor he did dwell. 

Which when his penaire Lady saw from Ikrre^ 
Great woe aiid sorrow did her soole assay. 
As weening that the sad end of the warre; 
And gan to highest God entirely pray 
That feared chaunoe from her to tome away : 
With folded hands, and knees ftill lowly bent, 
All night shee watcht^ ne once adowne woold lay 
Her dainty limbs in her sad dreriment, 
Bat praying still did wake, and waking did lamtnt 

The morrow naxt gan earsly to appeare, 
That Titan roee to runne his daily race ; 
Bnt earelj, ere the morrow naxi gan rears 
(mt uf tlie Ma fkire Titans deawy fooe, 
Up rose the gentle rirgin from her plaoe^ 
And looked all aboat, if she miglit spy 
Her loved knight to more his manly pace : 
Tbr she had great doobt of his aafoty, 
huM* iaie she saw him fkll before his eniay. 



At last she saw where he upstarted braTo 
Oat of the well, wherein he drenched lay : 
Aa Eagle, freah out of the ocean ware. 
Where ha hath lefte his plamea all hory gray. 
And deckt himselfe with fethers youthly gay. 
Like Eyas hauke up moanta unto the skies, 
His newly-budded pineons to assay. 
And marreiles at himselfe stil aa he flies : 
Bo new this new«boma knight to battall new did riaa 

Whom when the damned feend so fresh did spy. 
No wonder if he wondred at tlje sight. 
And doubted whether his late enimy 
It were^ or other new supplied knight. 
He now, to prove his late-renewed might, 
Hi|^ brandishing his bright deaw-buming blads^ 
Upon his crested scalp so sore did smite, 
That to the scull a yawning wound it made : 
The deadly dint his dulled sences all dismaid. 

I wote not whether the revenging Steele 
Were hardned with that holy water dew 
Wherein he fell, or sharper edge did feelfl^ 
Or his baptised hands now greater grew. 
Or other secret vertue did ensew ; 
Els never could the force of fleshly anne, 
Ne molten mettall, in hia blood embrew ; 
For till that stownd could nerer wight him hame 
By subtilty, nor slight, nor might, nor mighty chaxma. 

The ornell wound enraged him so sore. 
That load he yelled for exceeding paine; 
As hundred ramping Lions seemd to rors^ 
Whom ravenous hunger did thereto oonstraina : 
Then gan he tosse aloft his stretched trains^ 
And therewith scourge the bozome aire so sore^ 
That to his force to yielden it was foine ; 
Ne ought his sturdy strokes might stand afore, 
That high treea overthrew, and rocks in peeoes tore. 

The same advanndng hi^ abore his head. 
With sharps intended sting so rude him smott, 
That to the earth him drove, as stricken dead; 
Ne liring wight would have him life behott : 
The mortall sting hia angry needle shott 
Quite through his shield, and in his showldsr aeaad. 
Where fost it stocks, ne would thereout be gott: 
The griefe tiiereof him wondrous sors diseasd, 
Ne might his ranoling paine with patience be aj^ieasd. 

Boi yet, more mindfhil of his honour deare 
Then of the gnevoos smart which him did wring, 
From loathed soils he can him lightly reara^ 
And strove to looee the ikr infixed sting : 
Which when in Taine he tryde with struggeling, 
Inflam'd with wrath, his raging blade be hefte. 
And strooke so strongly, that the knotty string 
Of his huge taile he quite a sender clefte; 
Fire Joints thereof he hewd, and but the stimp him 
lefte. 
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Hart cannot tbinke wliat ontnge and what criei, 
With fowle enfouldred smoake and flaiihing fire. 
The hell-bred beast threw forth onto the akiei, 
That all was covered with darknease dire: 
Then, fraught with rancour and engorged jre^ 
He cast at once him to avenge for all ; 
And, gathering up himaelfe out of the mire 
With his uneven wings, did fiercely fkU 
Upon his sunne-bright shield, and grypt it tut withalL 

Much was the man enoombred with his hold, 
In fears to lose his weapon in his paw, 
Ne wist yett how his talaunts to unfold ; 
Nor harder was from Cerberus greedy jaw 
To plucke a bone, then from his cruell claw 
To reave by strength the gripped gage away : 
Thrise he aasayd it from his foote to draw. 
And thrise in vaine to draw it did assay ; 
It booted nought to thinke to robbe him of his pray. 

Tho, when he saw no power might prevaile. 
His trusty sword he oald to his last aid. 
Wherewith he fleisly did his foe aasaile. 
And double blowes about him stoutly laid. 
That glaunoing fire out of the yron plaid. 
As sparkles firom the Andvile use to fly. 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are iwaid : 
Therewith at last be forst him to unty 
One of bis grasping feete, him to defend thenl^. 

The other foote. Cut fixed on his shield, 
Wbanas no strength nor stroke mote bim oonatrain« 
To looee, ne yet the warlike pledge to yield. 
He smott thereat with all his might and mains. 
That nought so wondrous puissaunoe might tuataine : 
Upon the Joint the lucky Steele did light, 
And made such way that hewd it quite in twaine ; 
The pftw yett missed not bis minisht might. 
But bong still on the shield, as it at first waa pi|^t. 

For griefe thereof and divelisb despight. 
From bis infemall foumaoe forth he threw 
Huge fiames that dimmed all the berens light, 
Enrold in duskish smoke and brimstone blew : 
As burning Aetna from his boyling stew 
Doth belch out flames, and rockes in peeoea bn^e. 
And ragged ribs of mountaines molten new, 
Snwrapt in ooleblaoke dowds and filthy smoke^ 
That al the land with stench and beven with horror 
dioke. 

The heate whereof, and harmeftill pestileDoa, 
fie sore bim noyd, that forst him to retire 
A little backeward for his best defeaoe. 
To save his body ftx>m the scorching fire. 
Which he from hellish entrailes did expire. 
It ohaunst, (etemall Ood that chaonce did fnide) 
Aa be recoiled backeward, in the mire 
Hia nigh foreweried feeble feet did slide, 
▲ad downe he fell, with dread of shame sore tenifide. 



There grew a goodly tree him feire beaidfl^ 
Loaden with fruit and apples rosy redd, 
As they in pure vermUion had been dide^ 
Whereof great vertues over-all were redd ; 
For happy life to all which thereon fedd. 
And life eke everlasting did befall : 
Great God it planted in that blessed stedd 
With his Almighty hand, and did it call 
The tree of life, the crime of our first fethers fe]L 

In all the world like was not to be fownd. 
Save in that soils, where all good things did grow 
And ft eely sprong out of the fruitfUll grownd. 
As incorrupted Nature did them sow. 
Till that dredd Dragon all did overthrow. 
Another like fkire tree eke grew thereby. 
Whereof whoeo did eat, eftaoones did know 
Both good and ilL O moumAill memory I 
That tree throu|^ one mans feult hath doen us all to 
dy. 



From that first tree forth flowd, as from a well 
A trickling streams of Balme, most soveraine 
And dainty deare, which on the ground still fell. 
And overflowed all the fertile plainer 
Aa it bad deawed bene with timely raine: 
Life and long health that gracious ointment gav*^ 
And deadly wounds could heale, and reare againe 
The senoelease oo/se appointed for the grave : 
Into that same be fell, which did from death him 



For nigh thereto the ever damned Beast 
Durst not approch, for he was deadly made. 
And al that life prsserved did detest ; 
Tet be it oft ad ventured to invade. 
By this the drouping day -light gan to fade. 
And yield his rowme to sad succeeding night, 
Who with her sable mantle gan to shade 
The feoe of earth and wayes of living wight, 
And high her burning torch set up in heaven bcii^ . 

When gentle Una saw the second fell 
Of her deare knight, who, weary of long flght 
And feint through losse of blood, moov'd not at all. 
But lay, as in a dreame of deepe delight, 
Besmeard with pretious Balme, whose vertuous might 
Did heale his woundes, and scorching heat alay ; 
Againe she stricken was with sore affright, 
And for his safetie gan devoutly pray, 
And watch the noyons night, and wait for Joyoos di^ 



The Joyous day gan early to appeare; 
And feyre Aurora fhnn the deawy bed 
Of aged Tithone gan herselfe to reare 
With rosy cheekes. for shame as blushing red: 
Her golden locks for hast were looeely shed 
About her eaxes, when Una her did marke 
Clymbe to her charet, all with flowers spred. 
From beven high to chace the chearelesse daike; 
With mery note her lowd salutes the mounting 
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TImh frHhlj np aroM the doof bty kni^t, 
All haalad of his burU and woundeB wide, 
And did himaalfe to battaile ready difht ; 
Whoea early foe awaiting him hende 
To hare deToard, eo eoooe aa day he spyda, 
When now he eaw himaelfe so flreehly reara^ 
Aa if late fight had nought him damniiyde^ 
He woxe diunaid, aiid gan hia fitte to feare : 
NathleMe with wonted rage he him advaonoed nean. 

And in hie flret enooonter, gaping wyde, 
He thought attonce him to have iwallowd qoight, 
And rnaht upon him with outrngioui pryde; 
Who him renooontring fierce, aa hauke in flight, 
Ferfbroe rebattad backe. The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open Jaw, 
Ran throngh his mouth with so importune might, 
Thai deepe emperst his darkaom hollow maw. 
And, back retyxd, his life blood forth with aU did 
draw. 

So downo be iUl, and Ibrth hia life did breath. 
That ranisht into smoke and olondes swift; 
So downs be fell, that th' earth him underneath 
Did grona, aa fseble so great load to lift ; 
So downe he fbll, aa an huge rooky dift. 
Whose lirUae foundacion wares have washt awaj. 
With drsadftill puyse is firom the mayneland rift. 
And roiling downe great Neptune doth diamaj : 
So downe he &11, and like an heaped monntatne laj. 

Tte knii^t him selfii even trembled at hia fkll. 
So huge and hoRible a maae it seemd ; 
And hia deare Lady, that beheld it aU, 
Dufat not approoh for draad which she mtsdewnd ; 
But yet a* last, whenaa the dira^ai feend 
She saw not atim, offahaking raine aflM|^t 
She niglMr drew, and saw that J<qrons end: 
Then Ood she praysd. and thankt her fkithlhU knight^ 
That had atohievde so great a conquest 1^ hia mi|^t. 
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Where are now the dreaming flowen. 
Which of old were wont to lie^ 

Looking upwards at the Houia, 
In the pale blue sky? 

Where's the once red regal roeet 
And the lily love-enchanted t 

And the pensee. which aroae 
Like a thought earth-planted t 

Some are wither'd— some are dead, 
Othen now have no perftune; 

This doth hang its sullen head, 
Thaft hath lost Ita bloom. 
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[Eliza Laalie, bom in Philadelphia, 15th Norember^* 
1787; died in Olonoester, New Jexmy, 2d January, 186S. 
Deaoended fhnn a Scotch ftunily. She waa aister of the 
painter Charles Robert Leslie^ R.A. She wrote and 
edited numerous works which obtained popularity; 
amongst them several cookeiy books. The YounQ 
Ameriean: AtlaMie TaUi: AmeUa^or a Tounff Ladj^t 
Vicittituda: Altkea Vernon: Henridta Robinaon: and 
three series of Pencil Sketcka — ^firom which we quote^ 
are her chief works. ProfBaaor Hart aaid: ** Her writ- 
ings are distinguiahed for vivadty and eaae of eoqves- 
aion, strong common aenae, and right prindplei"] 

On the third day, we were enabled to laj our 
course with a fair wind and a clear aky: the 
coast of Cornwall looking like a succession of 
low white clouds ranged along the edge of the 
northern horizon. Towards evening we passed 
the Lizard, to see land no more till we should 
descry it on the other side of the Atlantic. 
As Mr. Fenton and myself leaned orer the 
taffhiil, and saw the last point of England fade 
dimly from our riew, we thought with regret 
of the shore we were leaving behind us, and of 
much that we had seen, and known, and 
eigoyed in that country of which all that re- 
mained to our lingering gaze was a dark spot 
so distant and so small as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible. Soon we conld discern it no longer : 
and nothing of Europe was now left to us but 
the indelible recollections that it has impressed 
npon our minds. We turned towards the region 
of the descending sun — 

" To where hia aetting splendours burn 
Upon the western sea-maid's urn," 



snob aa nourish strifb 
In our blood, and quick decay. 
Bang upon the flowei's lifo, 
TlUitflideBaw^. 



and we vainly endeavoured to direct all oar 
thoughts and feelings towards our home beyond 
the ocean — our beloved American home. 

Our passengers were not too numerous. The 
lesser cabin was appropriated to three other 
ladies and myself. It formed our drawing- 
room ; the gentlemen being admitted only a» 
visitors. One of the ladies was Mrs. Calcott, 
an amiable and intelligent woman, who wa» 
returning with her husband from a long resi- 
dence in England. Another was Miss Harriet 
Audley, a very pretty and very lively young^ 
lady from Virginia, who had been visiting a 
married sister in London, and was now on her 
way home under the care of the captain, expect- 
ing to meet her father in New York. We were 
much amused daring the voyage with the 
coquetry of our fair Virginian as she aimed her 
arrows at nearly all the single gentlemen in 
tarn, and with her frankness in openly talking- 
of her designs and animidrerting on their good 
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or ill success. The gentlemen, with the usual 
vanity of their sex, always believed Miss Aud- 
ley's attacks on their hearts to be made in ear- 
nest, and that she was deeply smitten with each 
of them in succession; notwithstanding that 
the smile in her eye was far more frequent than 
the blush on her cheek ; and notwithstanding 
that rumour had asserted the existence of a 
certain cavalier in the neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond, whose constancy it was supposed she 
would eventually reward with her hand, as he 
might be considered, in every sense of the 
term, an excellent match. 

Our fourth female passenger was Mrs. Cum- 
mings, a plump, rosy-faced old lady of remark- 
ably limited ideas, who had literally passed 
her whole life in the city of London. Having 
been recently left a widow, she had broken up 
housekeeping, and was now on her way to join 
a son established in New York, who had very 
kindly sent for her to come over and live with 
him. The rest of the world was almost a 
sealed book to her, but she talked a great deal 
of the Minories, the Poultry, the Old Jewry, 
Cheapside, Long Acre, Bishopsgate Within and 
Bishopsgate Without, and other streets and 
places with appellations equally expressive. 

The majority of the male passengers were 
pleasant and companionable — and we thought 
we had seen them all in the course of the first 
three days — but on the fourth, we heard the 
captain say to one of the waiters, '' Juba, ask 
that gentleman if I shall have the pleasure of 
taking wine with him. " My eyes now involun- 
tarily followed the direction of Juba's move- 
ments, feeling some curiosity to know who 
"that gentleman" was, as I now recollected 
having frequently heard the epithet within the 
last few days. For instance, when almost 
every one was confined by sea-sickness to their 
•tate-rooms, I had seen the captain despatch a 
servant to inquire of that gentleman if he 
would have anything sent to him from the 
table. Also, I had heard Hamilton, the 
steward, call out — " There, boys, don't you 
hear that gentleman ring his bell — why don't 
you run spontaneously — jump, one of you, to 
number eleven teen." I was puzzled for a 
moment to divine which state-room bore the 
designation of eleventeen, but concluded it to 
be one of the many unmeaning terms that 
characterize the phraseology of our coloured 
people. Once or twice 1 wondered who that 
gentleman could be, but something else hap- 
pened immediately to divert my attention. 

Now when I heard Captain Santlow propose 
taking wine with him, I concluded that, of 
course, that gentleman must be visible in pro- 



pria persona, and casting my eyes towards the 
lower end of the table, I perceived a genteel- 
looking man whom I had not seen before. He 
was apparently of no particular age, and there 
was nothing in his face that could lead any one 
to guess at his country. He might have been 
English, Scotch, Irish, or American; but he 
had none of the characteristic marks of either 
nation. He filled his glass, and bowing his 
head to Captain Santlow, who congratulated 
him on his recovery, he swallowed his wine in 
silence. There was an animated conversation 
going on near the head of the table, between 
Miss Audley and two of her beaux, and we 
thought no more of him. 

At the close of the dessert, we happened to 
know that he had quitted the table and gone 
on deck, by one of the waiters coming down, 
and requesting Mr. Overslaugh (who was sit- 
ting atilt, while discussing his walnuts, with 
his chair balanced on one leg, and his head 
leaning against the wainscot) to let him pass 
for a moment, while he went into No. eleven- 
teen for that gentleman's overcoat. I now 
found that the servants had converted No. 13 
into eleventeen. By-the-bye, that gentleman 
had a state-room all to himself, sometimes oc- 
cupying the upper and sometimes the under 
berth. 

"Captain Santlow," said Mr. Fenton, "allow 
me to ask you the name of that gentleman." 

"Oh! I don't know," replied the captain, 
trying to suppress a smile, " at least I have 
forgotten it — some English name ; for he ia an 
Englishman — he came on board at Plymouth, 
and his indisposition commenced immediately. 
Mrs. Cummings, shall I have the pleasure of 
peeling an orange for you?" 

I now recollected a little incident which had 
set me laughing soon after we left Plymouth, 
and when we were beating down the coast of 
Devonshire. I had been trying to write at the 
table in the ladies' cabin, but it was one of 
those days when 

" Our paper, pen and ink, and we 
Roll up and down oar shipe at 



And all I could do was to take refuge in my 
berth, and endeavour to read, leaving the door 
open for light and air. My attention, how- 
ever, was continually withdrawn from my book 
by the sound of something that was dislodged 
from its place, sliding or falling, and frequently 
suffering destruction; though sometimes mira- 
culously escaping unhurt. 

While I was watching the progress of two 
pitchers that had been tossed out of the wash- 
ing-stand, and after deluging the floor with 
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water, had met in the ladies' cabin, and were 
rolling amicably tide by aide, without happen- 
ing to break each other, I saw a barrel of floar 
start from the steward's pantry, and mnning 
across the dining-room, stop at a gentleman 
that lay extended in a lower berth with his 
room-door open, and pour out its contents upon 
him, completely enveloping him in a fog of 
meal. I heard the steward, who was busily 
engaged in mopping up the water that had 
flowed from the pitchers, call out, ''Run, boys, 
run, that gentleman's smothering up in flour 
— go take the barrel off him — jump, I tell you." 

How that gentleman acted while hidden in 
the cloud of flour, I could not perceive, and 
immediately the closing of the folding doors 
shut out the scene. 

For a few days after he appeared among us, 
there was some speculation with regard to this 
nameless stranger, whose taciturnity seemed 
his chief characteristic One morning while 
we were looking at the gambols of a shoal of 
porpoises that were tumbling through the 
wares and sometimes leaping out of them, my 
husband made some remark on the clumsy an- 
tics of this unsightly fish, addressing himself, 
for the first time, to the unknown Englishman, 
who happened to be standing near him. That 
gentleman smiled aflfably, but made no reply. 
Mr. Fenton pursued the subject — and that 
gentleman smiled still more affably, and 
walked away. 

Nevertheless, he was neither deaf nor dumb, 
nor melancholy, but had only " a great talent 
for silence," and as is usually the case with 
persons whose genius lies that way, he was soon 
left entirely to himnelf, no one thinking it 
worth while to take the trouble of extracting 
words from him. In truth, he was so imprac- 
ticable, and at the same time so evidently in- 
significant, and so totally uninteresting, that 
his fellow-passengers tacitly conveyed him to 
Coventry; and in Coventry he seemed perfectly 
satisfied to dwell. Once or twice Captain Sant- 
low was asked again if he recollected the name 
of that gentleman ; but he always replied with 
a sort of smile, " I cannot say I do — not ex- 
actly, at least — but TU look at my manifest 
and see" — and he never failed to turn the con- 
versation to something else. 

The only person that persisted in occasion- 
ally talking to that gentleman, was old Mrs. 
(Jummings : and she confided to him her per- 
petual alarms at "the perils of the sea," con- 
sidering him a good hearer, as he never made 
any reply, and was always disengaged, and 
sitting and standing about, apparently at 
leisure, while the other gentlemen were oc- 

VOL. V. 



cupied in reading, writing, playing chess, 
widking the deck, &c 

Whenever the ship was struck by a heavy 
sea, and after quivering with the shock, re- 
mained motionless for a moment before she re- 
covered herself and rolled the other way, poor 
Mrs. Cummings supposed that we had run 
against a rock, and could not be convinced 
that rocks were not dispersed everywhere about 
the open ocean. And as that gentleman never 
attempted to undeceive her on this or any other 
subject, but merely listened with a placid smile, 
she believed that he always thought precisely. 
as she did. She not unfrequently discussed to 
him, in an under tone, the obstinacy and in- 
civility of the captain, who, she averred, with 
truth, had never in any one instance had the 
politeness to stop the ship, often as she had re- 
quested, nay, implored him to do so, even when 
she was suffering with sea - sickness, and 
actually tossed out of her berth by the violence 
of the storm, though she was holding on with 
both hands. . . . 

In less than a fortnight after we left the 
English Channel we were off the banks of 
Newfoundland ; and, as is frequently the case 
in their vicinity, we met with cold foggy 
weather. It cleared a little about seven in the 
morning, and we then discovered no lees than 
three icebergs to leeward. One of them, whose 
distance from us was perhaps a mile, appeared 
higher than the main-mast head, and as the 
top shot up into a tall column, it looked like a 
vast rock with a lighthouse on its pinnacle. 
As the cold and watery sunbeams gleamed fit- 
fully upon it, it exhibited in some places the 
rainbow tints of a prism— other parts were of 
a dazzling white, while its sharp angular pro- 
jections seemed like masses of diamonds glitter- 
ing upon snow. 

The fog soon became so dense that in look- 
ing over the side of the ship we could not dis- 
cern the sea. Fortunately, it was so calm that 
we scarcely moved, or the danger of driving on 
the icebergs would have been terrific. We had 
now no other means of ascertaining our dis- 
tance from them, but by trying the tempera- 
ture of the water with a thermometer. 

In the afternoon the fog gathered still more 
thickly round us, and dripped from the rigging, 
so that the sailors were oontinually swabbing 
the deck. I had gone with Mr. Fenton to the 
round-house, and looked a while from its win- 
dows on the comfortless scene without. The 
only persons then on the main-deck were the 
captain and the first mate. They were wrapped 
in their watch-coats, their hair and whiskera 
dripping with the fog dew. Most of the pasr- 
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sengera went to bed at an early hoar, and soon 
all was awfully still; Mrs. Cummings being 
really too much frightened to talk, only that 
she sometimes wished herself in Shoreditch, 
and sometimes in Houndsditch. It was a night 
of real danger. The captain remained on deck 
till morning, and several of the gentlemen bore 
him company, being too anxious to stay below. 

About day-break, a heavy shower of rain 
dispersed the fog — "the conscious vessel waked 
as from a trance" — a breeze sprung up that 
carried us out of danger from the icebergs, 
which were soon diminished to three specks on 
the horizon, and the sun rose bright and cheer- 
fully. 

Towards noon, the ladies recollected that 
none of them had seen that gentleman during 
the last twenty-four hours, and some appre- 
hension was expressed lest he should have 
walked overboard in the fog. No one could 
give any account of him, or remember his last 
appearance ; and Miss Audley professed much 
regret that now in all probability we should 
never be able to ascertain his name, as, most 
likely, he had *'died and made no sign." To 
our shames be it spoken, not one of us could 
cry a tear at his possible fate. The captain 
had turned into his berth, and was reposing 
himself after the fatigue of last night ; so we 
could make no inquiry of him on the subject 
of our missing fellow-passenger. 

Mrs. Cummings called the steward, and 
asked him how long it was since he had seen 
anything of that gentleman. *' I really can't 
tell, madam," replied Hamilton; "I can't 
pretend to charge my memory with such things. 
But I conclude he must have been seen yester- 
day — at least I rather expect he was." 

The waiter Juba was now appealed to. '* I 
believe, madam," said Juba — *'I remember 
something of handing that gentleman the 
bread-basket yesterday at dinner — but I would 
not be qualified as to whetlicr the thing took 
place or not, my mind being a good deal 
engaged at the time. " 

Solomon, the third waiter, diH(;Iaimed all 
positive knowledge of this or any other fact, 
but sagely remarked, " that it was very likely 
that gentleman had been about all yesterday 
as usual ; yet still it was just as likely he might 
not; and there was only one thing certain, 
which was, that if he was not nowhere, he 
must, of course, be somewhere." 

" I have a misgiving," said Mrs. Cummings, 
*' that he will never be found again." 

'' I'll tell you what I can do, madam," ex- 
claimed the steward, looking as if suddenly 
struck with a bright thought — " I can examine 



into No. eleventeen, and see if I can perceive 
him there." And softly opening the door of 
the state-room in question, he stepped back 
and said with a triumphant flourish of his hand 
— "There he is, ladies, there he is, in the 
upper berth, fast asleep in his double cashmere 
dressing-gown. I opinionate that he was one 
of the gentlemen that stayed on deck all night, 
because they were afraid to go to sleep on ac- 
count of the icebergers — of course nobody 
noticed him — but there he is now, safe 
enough." 

Instantly we proceeded en moMe towarda 
No. eleventeen, to convince ourselves: and 
there indeed we saw that gentleman lying 
asleep in his double cashmere dressing-gown. 
He opened his eyes, and seemed surprised, aa 
well he might, at seeing all the ladies and all 
the servants ranged before the door of his room, 
and gazing in at him : and then we all stole 
off, looking foolish enough. 

"Well," said Mrs. Cummings, "he is not 
dead, however, — so we have yet a chance of 
knowing his name from himself, if we choose 
to ask him. But I'm determined 1*11 make 
the captain tell it me, as soon as he gets up. 
It's all nonsense, this making a secret of a 
man's name." . 

After crossing the Banks we seemed to feel 
ourselves on American ground, or rather on 
American sea. As our interest increased on 
approaching the land of our destination, that 
gentleman was proportionally overlooked and 
forgotten. He "kept the even tenor of his 
way," and we had become scarcely conscious 
that he was still among us: till one day when 
there was rather a bard gale, and the wavos 
were running high, we were startled, as we 
surrounded the luncheon table, by a tremendous 
noise on the cabin staircase, and the sudden 
bursting open of the door at its foot. We all 
looked up, and saw that gentleman falling 
down-stairs, with both arms extended, as he 
held in one band a tall cane-stool, and in the 
other the captain's barometer, which had hung 
just within the upper door; he having involun- 
tarily caught hold of both these articles, with 
a view of saving himself. " While his head, 
as he tumbled, went nicketty nock,'* his oonn- 
tenance, for once, assumed a new expression, 
and the change from its usual unvarying same- 
ness was so striking, that, combined with his 
ludicrous attitude, it set us all to laughing. 
The waiters ran forward and assisted him to 
rise ; and it was then found that the stool and 
the barometer had been the greatest sufferers ; 
one having lost a leg, and the other being so 
shattered that the stair-carpet was covered with 
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globules of qaicksilTer. HoweTer, he retired 
to hia state-room, and whether or not he was 
seen again before next morning, I cannot poai- 
tirely undertake to say. 

Next day we continued to proceed rapidly, 
with a fair wind, which we knew would soon 
bring us to the end of our voyage. The ladies' 
cabin was now littered with trunks and boxes, 
brought from the baggage room that we might 
select from them such articles as we thought 
we should require when we went on shore. 

Near one o'clock I heard a voice announcing 
the light on the island of Neversink, and in a 
short time all the gentlemen were on deck. At 
daybreak Mr. Fenton came to ask me if I 
would rise and see the morning dawn upon our 
own country. We had taken a pilot on board 
at two o'clock, had a fine fair breeze to carry 
as into the Bay of New York, and there was 
every probability of our being on shore in a few 
hours. 

Soon after sunrise we were visited by a 
news-boat, when there was an exchange of 
papers, and much to inquire and much to tell. 

We were going rapidly through the Narrows, 
when the bell rung for breakfast, which Captain 
Santlow had ordered at an early hour, as we 
had all been up before daylight. Chancing to 
look towards his accustomed seat, I missed 
that gentleman, and inquired after him of the 
captain. * ' Oh ! " he replied, * ' that gentleman 
went on shore in the news- boat ; did you not 
see him depart? He bowed all round before 
he went down the side." 

** No," was the general reply, "we did not 
see him go." In truth we had all been too 
much interested in hearing, reading, and talk- 
ing of the news brought by the boat. 

"Then he is gone for ever," exclaimed Mrs. 
Cnmmings, * 'and we nhall never know his name. " 

" Come, Captain iSantlow," said Mr. Fenton, 
" try to recollect it. ' Let it not,' as Orumio 
atys, ' die in oblivion, while we return to our 
graves inexperienced in it.'" 

Captain Santlow smiled, and remained silent. 
"Now, captain," said Miss Audley, "I will 
not quit the ship till you tell me that gentle- 
man's name. — I cannot hold out a greater 
threat to you, as I know you have had a weary 
time of it since I have been under your charge. 
Come, I set not my foot on shore till I know 
the name of that gentleman, and also why you 
cannot refrain from smiling whenever you are 
asked about it" 

''Well, then," replied Captain Santlow, 
" though his name is a very pretty one when 
yon get it said, there is a little awkwardness 
in speaking it So I thought I would save 



myself and my passengers the trouble. And 
partly for that reason, and partly to teaie yon 
all, I have withheld it from your knowledge 
during the voyage. But I can assure yon he ia 
a baronet" 

"A baronet!" cried Miss Audley — "I wish 
I had known that before, I should certainly 
have made a dead set at him. A baronet would 
have been far better worth the trouble of a 
flirtation than you Mr. Williams, or you Mr. 
Sutton, or you Mr. Belfield, or any of the other 
gentlemen that I have been amusing myself 
with daring the voyage." 

"A baronet!" exclaimed Mrs. Cummings, 
" well, really — and have I been four weeks in 
the same ship with a baronet — and sitting at 
the same table with him, — and often talking 
to him face to face. — I wonder what Mrs. 
Thimbleby of Threadneedle Street would say 
if she knew that I am now acquainted with a 
baronet?" 

"But what is his name, captain?" said 
Mr. Fenton ; "still you do not tell us." 

"His name," answered the captain, "is Sir 
St John St Ledger." 

"Sir St John St. Ledger!" was repeated by 
each of the company. 

"Yes," resumed Captain Santlow — "and 
you see how difficult it is to say it smoothly. 
There is more sibilation in it than in any name 
I know. — Was I not right in keeping it from 
you till the voyage was over, and thus spar- 
ing you the trouble of articulating it, and my- 
self the annoyance of hearing it? See, here it 
is in writing." 

The captain then took his manifest out of 
his pocket-book, and showed us the words, 
" Sir St John St. Ledger, of Sevenoaks, Kent " 

" Pho!" said Mrs. Cummings, "Where's the 
trouble in speaking that name, if you only 
knew the right way — I have heard it a hundred 
times — and even seen it in the newspapers. 
This must be the very gentleman that my 
cousin George's wife is always talking about 
She has a brother that lives near his estate, a 
topping apothecary. Why, 'tis easy enoagh to 
say his name, if you say it as we do in England. " 

"And how is that?" asked the captain; 
"what can you make of Sir St John St. Ledger?" 

"Why, Sir Singeon Sillinger, to be sure;" 
replied Mrs. Cummings — " I am confident he 
wopld have answered to that name. Sir Sin- 
geon Sillinger of Sunnock — cousin George's 
wife's brother lives close by Sunnock in a 
yellow house with a red door." 

"And have I," said the captain laughing, 
"so carefully kept his name to myself, daring 
the whole passage, for fear we shoold have had 
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to call him Sir St. John St. Ledger, when all 
the while we might have said Sir Singeon 
Sillinger!" 

** To be sure you might/' replied Mrs. Cum- 
mingB, looking proud of the opportunity of 
displaying her superior knowledge of some* 
thing. "With all your striving after sense 
you Americans are very ignorant people, par- 
ticularly of the right way of speaking English. 
Since I have been on board, I have heard you 
all say the oddest things — though I thought 
there would be no use in trying to set you 
right. The other day there waa Mr. Williams 
talking of the church of St. Mary le bon — in- 
stead of saying Marrow bone. Then Mr. Bel- 
field says, Lord Cholmondeley, instead of Lord 
Chumley, and Col. Sinclair instead of Col. 
Sinkler; and Mr. Sutton says Lady Beauchamp, 
instead of Lady Beachum ; and you all say 
Birmingham instead of Brummagem. The 
truth is, you know nothing about English 
names. Now that name, Trollope, that yon 
all sneer at so much, and think so very low, 
why Trollope is quite genteel in England, and 
so is Hussey. The Trollopes and Husseys be- 
long to great families. But I have no doubt 
of finding many things that are very elegant 
in England counted quite vulgar in America, 
owing to the ignorance of your people. For 
my part, I was particularly brought up to des- 
pise all manner of ignorance." 

In a short time a steamboat came alongside, 
into which we removed ourselves, accompanied 
by the captain and the letter-bags; and we 
proceeded up to the city, where Mr. Fenton 
and myself were met on the wharf, I need not 
tell how, and by whom. 



THE FOREIGN LAND. 

A woman is a foreign land, 

Of which, though there he settle young, 
A man will ne'er quite understand 

The customs, politics, and tongue. 
The foolish hie them post-haste through, 

See fashions odd, and prospects fair. 
Learn of the language, *'How d'ye do," 

And go and brag that they've been there. 
The most for leave to trade apply, 

For once, at Empire's seat, her heart, 
Then get what knowledge ear and eye 

Glean chancewise in the life-long mart. 
And certain others, few and fit, 

Attach them to the Court, and see 
nie Country's best, its accent hit, 

And partly sound its polity. 

COVXNTBT FaTMOBI. 



THE BLESSING. 

[Her. Thomas Brydson, was sometime minkter of 
Leyem Chnzofa, Benfrewshire, and wrote nwaennis- 
minor poems.] 

Dark is the sky with thunder-doads, 

While breathes that aged one 
His fervent gratitude to Heaven, 

Amid the mountains lone. 
For the mercy of the present hour, 

And for the mercies shown 
To him and his continually. 

In the seasons that are gone. 

His little grandson calmly views 

The tempest gathering round; 
For though the words cannot be heard^ 

Yet, in their whisper'd sound. 
The boy a heart-felt safety finds. 

And it seems holy ground 
To his young eye, where they two lit 

On the gray rocky mound. 

Not oft in crowded scenes of life, 

Wlien the richest feasts are spread. 
Does such accepted prayer arise 

As o'er the peasant's bread. 
Who, at the close of every day, 

Rests a toil-wearied head, 
Soothed by the hope that heaven xaxud'om 

When mortal life is fled. 



A WARNING TO YOUTH OF BOTH 

SEXES. 

BT THEODORE HOOK.^ 

My readers may know that to all the editionft 

of Entick's Dictionary, commonly used in 

schools, there is prefixed "a table of words 

that are alike, or nearly alike, in sound, but 

different in Bpelling and signification." It 

must be evident that this table is neither more 

nor less than an early provocation to punning; 

: the whole mvBtery of which vain art consista in 

, the use of words, the sound and sense of which 

I are at variance. In order, if possible, to check 

I any disposition to punning in youth, which 

, may be fostered by this manual, I have thrown 

together the following adaptation of Entick's 

hints to young beginners, hoping thereby to 

afford a warning, and exhibit a deformity to 

1 From Th€ Christmoi Box, edited bj T. Oroiloa 
Croker, 1828. 



A WARNING TO YOUTH. W 

be Avoided, rather than an example to be fol- I tion children should obeenre in using words 
lowed j and at the same time showing the can- | which have more than one meaning. 

PUNNING. 

** My little dean, who learn to read, pray early learn to shun 
That very lilly thing indeed which people call a pun : 
Bead Entick's roles, and *twill be found how simple an offence 
It ii, to make the self -same sound afford a double sense. 

*' For instance, ale may make yon ail, your aunt an ant may kiU, 
Ton in a vaU may buy a veilj and Bill may pay the ML 
Or if to France your bark you steer, at Dover, it may be, 
A jMer appeoTM upon the jrier, who, blind, still goes to sea. 

*' Thus one might say, when to a treat good friends aooept our greeting, 
TU meet that men who vMet to eat should eat their fMot when meetiag. 
Brawn on the board's no hort indeed, although from hoar prepared; 
Nor can the fuwly on which we feed, foul feeding be declared. 

"Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, and yet be pared again, 
And still be one^ which seemeth rare until we do explain. 
It therefore should be all your aim to speak with ample care : 
For who, however fond of game, would choose to swallow hairf 

*' A fat man's gait may make us smile, who has no gate to does: 
nie farmer sitting on his eipU no atyliek person knows : 
Perfumers men of ecentt must be ; some SciUy men are bright ; 
A brown man oft deep read we see, a black a wicked wighL 
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Most wealthy men good manon have, however vulgar they ; 

And actors still the harder slave, the oftener they play: 

So poets can't the baize obtain, unless their tailors choose; 

While grooms and coachmen, not in vain, each evening seek the Mewi, 



** The dyer who by dying lives, a dirt life maintains ; 
The glazier, it is known, receives — his profits from his pane*: 
By gardeners thyme is tied^ 'tis true, when spring is in its prime; 
Bnt time or tide won't wait for you, if you are tied for time* 

*' Then now you see, my little dears, the way to make a pun ; 
A trick which you, through coming years, should sedulously shun. 
The fault admits of no defence ; for wheresoe'er 'tis found. 
You sacrifice the tound for »enH : the sense is never iound, 

** So let your words and actions too, one single meaning prove. 
And, just in all you say or do, you'll gain esteem and love : 
In mirth and play no harm you'll know, when duty's task is done; 
Bnt parents ne'er should let ye go unpuniih'd for a pun/" 



83 THE MOUNTAIN OF MISERIES. 

in the wind. There was something wild and 

dlBtracted in her look. Her name was Fancy. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF MISERIES. She led up every mortal to the appointed place, 

after having very officiously assisted him in 

[Joseph AddiBon, bom at Milston, near Amesbnry, making up his pack, and laying it upon hia 

Wiiuhiw ut May, 1672; died at HoilMid Hou«^ Ken- shoulders. My heart melted within me to see 

ungtou, 17th June, 1719. He was the eldest son of - ,, \ j ^v • 

L^ot Addi«>n, D.D.. Dean of Uohfleld. He wm ^^ fcllow-creatures groanmg under their re- 

educated at the Charter House, where Richard Steele spective burdens, and to consider that prodigionfi 

was his fellow-pupil, and afterwards at Oxford. His bulk of human calamities which lay before me. 

works are: Remark* on SeveixU Parti of Italy^ in 1701-3; There were however several persons who gave 

Tkt Campaign, a poem; Tfu Five Whig Bxamititrt. 171 2; me great diversion upon this occasion. I ob- 

^^'J^T^'^T''''^^^!:''^''':'^^T^ served one bringing in a fardel very carefully 

Hinue; Jhstertation* on the mo$t(kUbrated Roman Poet*. ' . , j ,j l-jjiiT 

Noiaujxmthe Twelve Book* of ParaditeLod- coWeoted coRceaXed under an old embroidered cloak, 

fh)m the Spectator; On the Evidence* of the Chn*tian which. Upon his throwing it Into the heap, I 

Religion, kc. Macaulay said: "Addison is entitled to discovered to be poverty. Another, after a 

be considered not only as the greatest of the English great deal of puffing, threw down his luggage, 

e»ayUts. but as the forerunner of the gT«at English ^hic^ ^p^Q examining, I found to be his wife, 

novelists. His best essays approach near to absolute mi. ' w* s r i jji j '^u 

perfection; nor U their exceUenoe more wonderful than There were multitudes of lovers saddled With 

their yariety." Thackeray said: "If Swift's life was ^^ry whimsical burdens composed of dartS and 

the most wretched, I think Addison's was one of the flames ; but, what was very odd, though they 

most enviable. A life prosperous and beautiftil— « gighed as if their hearts would break under 

calm d«th-an immense ikme, and affection afterwards ^hese bundles of calamities, they could not per- 

for his happy and spotless name."!] j xu i * a /u • * ^i u 

■" suade themselves to cast them into the heap 

It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that ^^^^ *^7 ''"""f "P \^ '^J but after a few faint 

if all the misfortunes of mankind were cast ^^?^' ^^°?^ ^^^^f ^^^^^ *"^, marched away 

into a public stock, in order to be equally dis- ^ ^^^""y ^^^^'^ «f ^^^y ^^'"®' . ^ ^^ multitudes 

tributed among the whole species, those who °^ old women throw down their wrinklw, and 

now think themselves the most unhappv would ^^^™^ ^^^''^ ^°J^ ^^'^ stripped themselvea of 

prefer the share they are already posseked of, * ^^''^ ^^'^' ^?«^ ^^'^ ^^'^ great heaps of 

before that which would fall to them by such ^ noses, large lips, and rusty teeth. The 

a division. Hora(-e has carried this thought a ^'^^^ ^^ [* '*' ^ ^** surprised to see the greatest 

great deal further, and implies that the hard- P*"^ ^^ the mountain made up of bodily defor- 

ships or misfortunes we lie under are more easy ™**^®®- . ^^»>8erving one advancing towards the 

to us than those of any other person would be, ??*? ^|tl> aja^-ger cargo than ordinary upon 

in case we could change conditions with him. ^*' ^^^\^ ^°^^^ "P°^ *^»* "^T. \PP«>»?^ ^ 

As I was ruminating on these two remarks, i* ^^ ^^ly a natural hump, which he disposed 

and seated in my elbow-chair, 1 insensibly fell ^i Z^^^ ^^* ^^^ °^ ^^ ^"^^'^^ **^** collection 

asleep; when, on a sudden, methought there ^^ human miseries. There were likewise dis- 

was a proclamation made by Jupiter, that every ^™P«^ ^f all sorts, though I could not but 

mortal should bring in his griefs and calamities, ^^^'^^ *^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^y ^^^ imaginary 

and throw them together in a heap. There ***?^ ^^' ^°® ^^"^® P*^^®* ^ ^"^^ ^^^ ^«** 

was a large plain appointed for this purpose. ^^^^ notice of, which was a complication of aU 

I took my stand in the centre of it, and saw r^ ^iseases incident to human nature, and was 

with a great deal of pleasure the whole human ^"^ ^^^ }!^^^ ?^ * ^^^^^ '"^^y ^"^^ P^P^®= **^ 

species marching one after another and throw- ^^ ''^"^^ ^^® ^P^^^"' ^"* ^^** ™<^* ^^ ^^ 

ing down their several loads, which immedi- 8"T>"8ed me was a remark I made, that there 

ately grew up into a prodigious mountain that ""^ J'^i * ^^""^^^ V""^ °^ ^^"^ ^^^^^ '}^^ ^« 
seemed to rise above the clouds ^'"°*® "^P" ^^ ^'^'^^^ ^ ^** ^^"7 much aston- 
There was a certain lady ofa thin airy shape '^^^' ^^'''''^ concluded within myself thai 
who was very active in this solemnity. She every one would take this opportunity of get- 
carried a magnifying glass in one of her hands, ^^'l^ rid of his passions, prejudices, and fraiUies. 
and was clothed in a loose flowing robe, em- , .J ^ook notice m particular of a very profligate 
broidered with several figures of fiends and f^"^'^' ^^^ ^ ^^^ °°^ question came laden with 
spectres, that discovered themselves in a thou- i ^' ^"T^' ^"^ "^^^ searching into his bundle 
sand chimerical shapes, as her garment hovered I [ .^°"^/* ^^^^ ''^^^. ^^ throwing his guilt from 
I him, he had only laid down his memory. He 

1 Addison contributed altogether 869 papers to the | ^^ followed by another worthless rogue who 

TMer, Spectator, and GMardiati: Steele oontribotad 510. flung away his modesty instead of his ignoraaoe. 
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When the whole race of mankind had thus 
cast their bardens, the phantom which had 
been so busy on this occasion, seeing me an idle 
spectator of what passed, iqpproached towards 
me. I grew uneasy at her presence, when 
of a sudden she held her magnifying glass 
full before my eyes. I no sooner saw my face 
in it, but was startled at the shortness of it, 
which now appeared to me in its utmost aggra- 
Tation. The immoderate* breadth of the fea- 
tures made me Tery much out of humour with 
my own countenance, upon which I threw it 
from me likea mask. It happened very luckily, 
that one who stood by me had just before thrown 
down his Tisage, which, it seems, was too long 
for him. It was indeed extended to a most 
shameful length ; I believe the very chin was, 
modestly speaking, as long as my whole face. 
We had both of us an opportunity of mending 
ourselves, and all the contributions being now 
brought in, every man was at liberty to ex- 
change his misfortune for those of another 
person. 

I saw, with unspeakable pleasure, the whole 
species thus delivered from its sorrows: though 
at the same time, as we stood round the heap, 
and surveyed the several materials of which it 
was composed, there was scarce a mortal in 
this vast multitude who did not discover what 
he thought pleasures and blessings of life; and 
wondered how the owners of them ever came 
to look upon them as burdens and grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this 
confusion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, 
Jupiter issued out a second proclamation, that 
every one was now at liberty to exchange his 
affliction, and to return to his habitation with 
any such other bundle as should be delivered 
to him. 

Upon this. Fancy began again to bestir her- 
self, and parcelling out the whole heap with 
incredible activity, recommended to every one 
hiH particular packet. The hurry and confusion 
at this time was not to be expressed. Some 
observations, which I made upon the occasion, 
I shall communicate to the public. A vener- 
able g^y-headed roan, who had laid down the 
colic, and who I found wanted an heir to his 
estate, snatched up an undutiful son that had 
been thrown into the heap by his angpry father. 
The graceless youth, in less than a quarter of 
an hour, pulled the old gentleman by the beard, 
and had like to have knocked his brains out; 
so that meeting the true father, who came to- 
wards him in a fit of the gripes, he begged him 
to take his son again, and give him back his 
colic; but they were incapable either of them 
to rtoede from the choice they had made. 



A poor galley-sUve, who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the gout in their stead, but 
made such wry faces, that one might easily 
perceive he was no great gainer by the bargain. 
It was pleasant enough to see the several ex- 
changes that were made, for sickness against 
poverty, hunger against want of appetite, and 
ciare against pain. 

The female world were very busy among 
themselves in bartering for features; one was 
trucking a lock of gray hairs for a carbuncle, 
another was making over a short waist for a pair 
of round shoulders, and athird cheapening a bad 
face for a lost reputation : but on all these occa- 
sions, there was not one of them who did not 
think the new blemish, as soon as she had got 
it into her possession, much more disagreeable 
than the old one. I made the same observation 
on every other misfortune or calamity, which 
every one in the assembly brought upon him- 
self, in lieu of what he had parted with; whether 
it be that all the evils which befall us are in 
some measure suited and proportioned to our 
strength, or that every evil becomes more sup- 
portable by our being accustomed to it, I shall 
not determine. 

I must not omit my own particular adven- 
ture. My friend with the long visage, had no 
sooner taken upon him my short face, but he 
made such a grotesque figure in it, that as I 
looked upon him I could not forbear laughing 
at myself, insomuch that I put my own face 
out of countenance. The poor gentleman was 
so sensible of the ridicule, that i found he was 
ashamed of what he had done: on the other 
side I found that I myself had no great reason 
to triumph, for as I went to touch my forehead 
I missed the place, and clapped my finger upon 
my upper lip. Besides, as my nose was ex- 
ceeding prominent, I gave it two or three un- 
lucky knocks as I was playing my hand about 
my face, and aiming at some other part of it. 
I saw two other gentlemen by mc who were in 
the same ridiculous circumstances. These had 
made a foolish swop between a couple of thick 
bandy legs, and two long trapsticks that had 
no calves to them. One of these looked like a 
roan walking upon stilts, and was so lifted up 
into the air above his ordinary height, that his 
head turned round with it, while the other 
made such awkward circles, as he attempted to 
walk, that he scarce knew how to move forward 
upon his new supporterrt. Observing him to bo 
a pleasant kind of fellow, I Rtuck my cane in 
the ground, and told him i would lay him a 
bottle of wine that he did not march up to it 
on a line, that I drew for him, in a quarter of 
an hour. 
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THE FISHEB-MAID. 



The heap was at last distributed among the 
two sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as 
they wandered ap and down under the pressure 
of their several burdens. The whole plain was 
filled with murmurs and complaints, groans 
and lamentations. Jupiter at length, taking 
compassion on the poor mortals, ordered thern^ 
a second time to lay down their loads, with a 
design to give every one his own again. They 
discharged themselves with a great deal of 
pleasure, after which the phantom, who had 
led them into such gross delusions, was com* 
manded to disappear. There was sent in her 
stead a goddess of a quite different figure; her 
motions were steady and composed, and her 
aspect serious but cheerful. She every now 
and then cast her eyes towards heaven, and 
fixed them upon Jupiter: her name was Pa- 
tience. She had no sooner placed herself by 
the Mount of Sorrows, but, what I thought very 
remarkable, the whole heap sunk to such a 
degree, that it did not appear a third part so 
big as it was before. She afterwards returned 
every man bin own proper calamity, and teach- 
ing him how to bear it in the most commodious 
manner, he marched off with it contentedly, 
being ver>' well pleased that he had not been 
left to hi8 own choice as to the kind of evils 
which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be 
drawn out of this vision, I learned from it, 
never to repine at my own misfortunes, or to 
«nvy the happiness of another, since it is im- 
possible for any man to form a right judgment 
of his neif^hbour's sufferings; for which reason 
also I have determined never to think too 
lightly of another's complaints, but to regard 
the sorrows of my fellow-creatures with senti- 
ments of humanity and compassion. 



HELEN'S TOMB. 

At mom A dew-bathed roee I past, 

Ail lovely on its native stalk, 
UnmindAil of the noon-day blast, 

That strew'd it on my evening's walk. 

So, when the morn of life awoke, 
My hopes sat bright on fancy's bloom, 

Forgetful of the death-aimed stroke, 
That laid them in my Helen's tomb. 

Watch there, my hopes ! watch Helen sleep, 
Nor more with sweet-lipped Fancy rave, 

But with the long grass sigh, and weep 
At dewy eve by Helen's grave. 

Robert Pollok. 



THE FISHER-MAID. 
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If I were a noble lady, 

And he a peasant bom. 
With nothing but his good rigbt hand 

Twixt him and the world's scorn— 
Oh, I would speak so humble, 

And I would smile so meek, 
And cool with tears this fierce hot flush 

He left upon my cheek. 
Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boti^ 

Let's watch the anchor weighed: 
For he is a great sea-captain, 

And I a fisher-maid. 



"If I were a royal princess. 

And he a captive poor, 
I would cast down these steadfast eyes, 

Unbar this bolted door. 
And walking brave in all men's sight, 

Low at his feet would fall: 
Sceptre and crown and womanhood. 

My love should take them all ! 
Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie boal» 

Alone with sea and sky. 
For he is a bold sea-captain, 

A fisher-maiden I. 



"If I were a saint in heaven, 

And he a sinner pale. 
Whom good men passed with face avert, 

And left him to his bale, 
Mine eyes they should weep riven. 

My voice reach that great Throne, 
Beseeching— * Oh, be merciful! 

Make Thou mine own, Thine own I' 
Sing heigh, sing ho, my bonnie, bonnie hotiM^ 

Love only cannot fade : 
Though he is a bold sea-captain, 

And I a fisher-maid." 



Close stood the young sea-captain, 
His tears fell fast as rain, 

"If I have sinned, I'll sin no more- 
God judge between us twain!** 

The gold ring flashed in sunshine. 

The small waves laughing curled — 

" Our ship rocks at the harbour bar, 
Away to the under world. ** — 

"Farewell, farewell, my bonnie, bonnie boat! 
Now Heaven us bless and aid. 

For my lord is a great sea-captain. 

And I was a fisher-maid.** 

PoeniM, 187& 
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ELLBK. 

BT MABT BUSaUJii MirrOBD. 

Charlotte and Ellen Page were the twin 
daaghters of the rector of N. , a small town in 
Dorsetshire. They were his only children, 
having lost their mother shortly after their 
birth ; and as their father was highly connected, 
and still more highly accomplished, and pos- 
sessed g^ood church-preferment with a consider- 
able private fortune, they were reared and 
educated in the most liberal and expensive 
style. Whilst mere infants, they had been 
uncommonly beautiful, and as remarkably 
alike, as occasionally happens with twin sisters, 
distinguished only by some ornament of dress. 
Their very nurse, as she used to boast, could 
hardly tell her pretty "couplets" apart, so 
exactly alike were the soft blue eyes, the rosy 
cheeks, the cherry lips, and the curly light 
hair. Change the turquoise necklace for the 
coral, and nurse herself would not know Char- 
lotte from Ellen. This pretty puzzle, this in- 
convenience, of which mammas and aunts and 
g^ndmammas love to complain, did not last 
long. Either from a concealed fall, or from 
original delicacy of habit, the little Ellen faded 
and drooped almost into deformity. There 
was no visible defect in her shape, except a 
•slight and almost imperceptible lameness when 
in quick motion; but there was the marked and 
peculiar look in the features, the languor and 
debility, and above all, the distressing con- 
sciousncrtA attendant upon imperfect formation; 
and, at the age of twenty years, the contrast 
between the sisters was even more striking than 
the likeness had been at twa 

Charlotte was a fine, robust, noble-looking 
girl, rather above the middle height; her eyes 
and eomplcxion sparkled and glowed with life 
and health, her rosy lips seemed to be made 
for smiles, and her glossy brown hair played in 
natural ringlets round her dimpled face. Her 
manner was a happy mixture of the playful 
and the gentle; frank, innocent, and fearless, 
she relied with a sweet confidence on everybody's 
kindness, was ready to be pleased, and secure 
of pleasing. Her artlessness and nalvetS had 
great huoi*csm in society, especially as they were 
unitc<l with the most perfect good breeding, 
and considerable quickness and talent. Her 
musical powers were of the most delightful 
kind; she sang exquisitely, joining to (p'eat 
taste and science a life, and freedom, and buoy- 
ancy quite unusual in that artificial personage, 
a young lady. Her clear and ringing notes 
Wl the effect of a milk-maid's song, as if a 



mere ebullition of animal spirits; there was n* 
reaisting the contagion of Charlotte's glee. 
She was a general favourite, and above all, a 
favourite at home, — the apple of her father's 
eye, the pride and ornament of his house, and 
the delight and comfort of his life. The two 
children had been so much alike, and bom so 
nearly together, that the precedence in age had 
never been definitely settled; but that point 
seemed very early to decide itself. Uninten- 
tionally, as it were, Charlotte took the lead, 
gave invitations, received visitors, sat at the 
head of the table, became in fact and in name 
Miss Page, while her sister continued Mias 
Ellen. 

Poor Ellen! she was short and thin, and 
sickly, and pale, with no personal charm but 
the tender expression of her blue eyes and the 
timid sweetness of her countenance. The re- 
semblance to her sister had vanished altogether, 
except when, very rarely, some strong emotion 
of pleasure, a word of praise, or a look of kind- 
ness from her father, would bring a smile and 
a blush at once into her face, and lighten it np 
like a sunbeam. Then, for a passing moment, 
she was like Charlotte, and even prettier, — 
there was so much of mind, of soul, in the 
transitory beauty. In manner she was un- 
changeably gentle and distressingly shy, shj 
even to awkwardness. Shame and fear clung 
to her like her shadow. In company she could 
neither sing nor play nor speak without tremb- 
ling, especially when her father was present. 
Her awe of him was inexpressible. Mr. Page 
was a man of considerable talent and acquire- 
ment, of polished and elegant manners, and 
g^reat conversational power — quick, ready, and 
sarcastic He never condescended to scold; 
but there was something very formidable in 
the keen g^lance and the cutting jest, to which 
poor Ellen's want of presence of mind frequently 
exposed her— something from which she shrank 
into the very earth. He was a good man, too, 
and a kind father — at least he meant to be so 
— attentive to her health and comfort, strictly 
impartial in favours and presents, in pocket- 
money and amusements, making no difference 
between the twins, except that which he could 
not help, the difference in his love. But to 
an apprehensive temper and an affectionate 
heart, that was everything; and whilst Char- 
lotte flourished and blossomed like a rose in 
the sunshine, Ellen sickened and withered like 
the same plant in the shade. 

Mr. Page lost much enjoyment by this un- 
fortunate partiality; for he had taste enough 
to have particularly valued the high endow- 
ments which formed the delight of the few 
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to ^e with <mr looompliBhed neighboan. 
Colonel Falkner and hiB sister. Oar young 
friends of coarse accompanied as; and a simi- 
larity of age, of liveliness, and of musical talent 
speedily recommended Charlotte and Miss Falk- 
ner to each other. They became immediately 
intimate, and were soon almost inseparable. 
Ellen at first hung back. "The house was 
too gay, too full of shifting company, of titles, 
and of strange faces. Miss Falkner was very 
kind; but she took too much notice of her, 
introduced her to lords and ladies, talked of 
her drawings, and pressed her to sing; she 
would rather, if I pleased, stay with me, and 
walk in the coppice, or sit in the arbour, and 
one might read Spenser whilst the other worked 
— that would be best of all Might she stay ? " 

"0, surely! but Colonel Falkner, Ellen, I 
thought you would have liked him?" 

"Yes! " 

"That yes sounds exceedingly like no," 

** Why, is he not almost too clever, too ele- 
gant, too grand a man? Too mannered, as it 
were? Too much like what one fancies of a 
prince— of George IV. for instance— too high 
and too condescending? These are strange 
faults," continued she laughing; "and it is a 
curious injastice that I should dislike a man 
merely because he is so gnraceful that he makes 
me feel doubly awkward — so tall, that I am 
in his presence a conscious dwarf — so alive and 
eloquent in conversation that I feel more than 
ever puzzled and unready. But so it is. To 
say the tnith, I am more afraid of him than 
of any human being in the world, except one. 
I may stay with you — may I not? and read of 
Una and of Britomart— that prettiest scene 
where her old nurse soothes her to sleep? I 
may stay?" 

And for two or three mornings she did stay 
with me; but Charlotte's influence and Miss 
Falkner's kindness speedily drew her to Holly- 
grove, at first shyly and relactantly, yet soon 
with an evident though quiet enjoyment ; and 
we, sure that our young visitors could gain 
nothing but good in such society, were pleased 
that they should so vary the humble home-scene. 

Colonel Falkner was a man in the very prime 
of life, of that happy age which unites the grace 
and spirit of youth with the firmness and vig- 
our of manhood. The heir of a large fortune, 
he had Herved in the Peninsular War, fought in 
Spain and Prance, and at Waterloo, and. quit- 
ting the army at the peace, had loitered about 
Germany and Italy and Greece, and only re- 
turned on the death of his father, two or three 
years back, to reside on the family estate, 
where he had won "golden opinions from all 



sorts of pe(^le." He was, as Ellen tmly de- 
scribed him, tall and graceful, and well-bred 
almost to a faalt; reminding her of that beank 
idecU of courtly degance, George IV., and me, 
(pray reader, do not tell!) me, a little, a very 
little, the least in the world, of Sir Charles 
Grandison. He certainly did excel rather too 
much in the mere forms of politeness, in cloak- 
ings and bowings, and handings down stairs; 
but then he was, like both his prototypes, 
thoroughly imbued with its finer essence — 
considerate, attentive, kind, in the most 
comprehensive sense of that comprehensive 
word. I have certainly known men of deeper 
learning and more original genius, but never 
any one whose powers were better adapted to 
conversation, who could blend more happily 
the most varied and extensive knowledge 
with the most playful wit and the most in- 
teresting and amiable character. Fcuetnat* 
mg was the word ihat seemed made for him. 
His conversation was entirely free from trickerj 
and display — the charm was (or seemed to be) 
perfectly natural; he was an excellent listener; 
and when he was speaking to any eminent 
person — orator, artist, or poet — I have some- 
times seen a slight hesitation, a momentary 
diffidence, as attractive as it was unexpected. 
It was this astonishing evidence of fellow-feel- 
ing, joined to the gentleness of his tone, the 
sweetness of his smile, and his studied avoid- 
ance of all particular notice or attention, that 
first reconciled Ellen to Colonel Falkner. His 
sister, too, a charming young woman, as like 
him as Viola to Sebastian, began to understand 
the sensitive properties of this shrinking and 
delicate flower, which, left to itself, repaid 
their kind neglect by unfolding in a manner 
that surprised and delighted us all. Before 
the spring had glided into summer, Ellen was 
as much at home at Holly-grove as with us; 
talked and laughed and played and sang as 
freely as Charlotte. She would indeed break 
off, if visibly listened to, either when speaking 
or singing; but still the ice was broken; that 
rich, low, mellow voice, unrivalled in pathos 
and sweetness, might be heard every evening, 
even by the colonel, with little more precaution, 
not to disturb her by praise or notice, than 
would be used with her fellow- warbler tho 
nightingale. 

She was happy at Holly-grove, and we were 
delighted; but so shifting and vanouH are 
human feelings and wishes, that as the Bummer 
wore on, before the hay -making was over in its 
beautiful park, whihtt the l>ees were ntill in its 
lime-trees, and the golden beetle lurked in its 
white rose, I began to lament that she had 
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ever seen Holly-grove or known it^ master. 
It was clear to me, that, unintentionally on his 
part, unwittingly on hers, her heart was gone, 
and considering the merit of the unconscious 
possessor, probably gone for ever. She had 
all the pretty marks of love at that happy mo- 
ment when the name and nature of the passion 
are alike unsuspected by the victim. To her 
there was but one object in the whole world, 
and that one was Colonel Falkner: she lived 
only in his presence; hung on his words; was 
restless, she knew not why, in his absence; 
adopted his tastes and opinions, which differed 
from hers as those of clever men so frequently 
do from those of clever women; read the books 
he praised, and praised them too, deserting our 
old idols, Spenser and Fletcher, for his favour- 
ites. Dry den and Pope; sang the songs he loved 
as she walked about the house ; drew his feat- 
ures instead of Milton's, in a j)ortrait which she 
was copying for me of our great poet — and 
finally wrote his name on the margin. She 
moved as in a dream — a dream as innocent as 
it was delicious! — but oh, the sad, sad waking! 
It made my heart ache to think of the misery 
to which that fine and sensitive mind seemed 
10 be reserved. Ellen was formed for constancy 
and suffering — it was her first love, and it 
would be her last. I had no hope that her 
affection was returned. Young men, talk as 
they may of mental attractions, are commonly 
the slaves of personal charms. Colonel Falk- 
ner, especially, was a professed admirer of 
beauty. I had even sometimes fancied that 
he was caught by Charlotte's, and had therefore 
taken an opportunity to communicate her 
eng^ement to his sister. Certainly he paid 
our fair and blooming guest extraordinary 
attention; anything of gallantry or compliment 
was always addressed to her, and so for the 
most part was his gay and captivating conver- 
sation ; whilst his manner to Ellen, though 
exquisitely soft and kind, seemed rather that 
of an affectionate brother. I had no hopes. 

Affairs were in this posture when I was at 
once grieved and relieved by the unexpected 
recall of our young visitors. Their father had 
completed his business in Ireland, and was 
eager to return to his dear home, and his dear 
children ; Charlotte's lover, too, was ordained, 
and was impatient to possess his promised trea- 
sure. The intended bridegroom was to arrive 
the same evening to escort the fair sisters, and 
the journey was to take place the next day. 
Imagine the revulsion of feeling produced by 
a short note, a bit of folded paper — the natural 
and redoubled ecstasy of Charlotte, the mingled 
emotions of Ellen. She wept bitterly; at first 



she called it joy — joy that she should again 
see her dear father; then it was grief to lose 
her Charlotte; grief to part from me; bat, when 
she threw herself in a farewell embrace on the 
neck of Miss Falkner, whose brother happened 
to be absent for a few days on business, the 
truth appeared to burst upon her at once in a 
gush of agony that seemed likely to break her 
heart. Miss Falkner was deeply affected; 
begged her to write to her often, very often; 
loaded her with the gifts of little price, the 
valueless tokens which affection holds so dear, 
and stole one of her fair ringlets in return. 

"This is the curl which William used to 
admire," said she; "have you no message for 
poor WUliam?" 

Poor Ellen! her blushes spoke, and the tears 
which dropped from her downcast eyes; bat 
she had no utterance. Charlotte, however, 
came to her relief with a profusion of thanks 
and compliments; and Ellen, weeping with a 
violence that would not be controlled, at last 
left Holly-grove. 

The next day we, too, lost our dear young 
friends. Oh, what a sad day it was! how much 
we missed Charlotte's bright smile, and Ellen's 
sweet complacency ! We walked about desolate 
and forlorn, with the painful sense of want and 
insufficiency, and of that vacancy in our home, 
and at our board, which the departure of a 
cherished guest is sure to occasion. To lament 
the absence of Charlotte, the dear Charlotte, 
the happiest of the happy, was pure selfishness; 
but of the aching heart of Ellen, my dearer 
Ellen, I could not bear to think — and yet I 
could think of nothing else, could call up no 
other image than her pale and trembling form, 
weeping and sobbing as I had seen her at 
Holly-grove; she haunted even my dreama. 

Early the ensuing morning I was called down 
to the colonel, and found him in the garden. 
He apologized for his unseasonable intrusion; 
talked of the weather, then of the loss which 
our society had sustained ; blushed and hesi- 
tated ; had again recourse to the weather; and 
at last by a mighty effort, after two or three 
sentences began and unfinished, contrived, with 
an embarrassment more graceful and becoming 
than all his polished readiness, to ask me to 
furnish him with a letter to Mr. Page. 

"You must have seen," said he, colouring 
and smiling, "that I was captivated by your 
beautiful friend; and I hope — I could have 
wished to have spoken first to herself, to have 
made an interest — but still if her affections 
are disengaged — tell me, you who must know, 
you who are always my friend, have I anj 
chance? Is she disengaged?" 
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"Alas! I have sometimes feared this; bat I 
thought you had heard — ^your sister at least 
was aware." 

"Of what? It was but this yery morning 
— aware of what?" 

"Of Charlotte's engagement." 

"Charlotte! — it is of Ellen, not her sister, 
that I tipeak and think! Of Ellen, the pnre, 
the delicate, the dirine! That whitest and 
sweetest of flowers, the jassmine, the myrtle, 
the tuberose among women," continued he, 
elucidating his similes by gathering a sprig of 
each plant, as he paced quickly up and down 
the garden walk — "Ellen, the fairest and the 
best; your darling and mine! Will you give 
me a letter to her father? And will you wish 
me success?" 

' ' Will I ! how sincerely ! My dear colo- 
nel, I beg a thousand pardons for undervaluing 
your taste — for suspecting you of preferring a 
damask rose to a blossomed myrtle ; I should 
have known you better." And then we talked 
of Ellen, dear Ellen, talked and praised till 
even the lover's heart was satisfied. I am con- 
vinced that he went away that morning, per- 
suaded that I was one of the cleverest women, 
and the best judges of character that ever lived. 

And now my story is over. What need to 
say that the letter was written with the warm- 
est zeal, and received with the most cordial 
graciousness — or that Ellen, though shedding 
sweet tears, bore the shock of joy better than 
the shock of grief— or that the twin sisters 
were married on the same dav, at the same 
altar, each to the man of her heart, and each 
with every prospect of more than common 
felicity. 



MY LADY'S PRAISE. 

I would flrom truth mj Udy't pnUae rapply, 
RiMmbling hflrtolily and to tom; 
Brighter than morning's Indd star ah* abowi, 
And flOr aa that which fairaat ia on high. 

To the bine wave, I liken her, and tky. 
All ooloor that with pink and crimaon glowa, 
Gold, lilTer and rich ttonee : nay lorelier growa 
E'en lore himeelf, when the ie etanding by. 

She paaeth on eo gradooa and to mild. 
One's pride ia qnenoh'd, and one of sick ia well : 
And they beliere, who from the fsith did err ; 

And none may near her come by harm dsAled. 
A mightier rirtne have I yet to tell ; 
Ho man may think of eril, seeing her. 

OviDo OuiMicELU (died U76X 



WOMAN'S LOVE. 

(Lady Oaroline Lamb, bom 1786; died 1838. 8h* 
waa a daughter of the Earl of Beabonmgh, and the wift 
of William Lamb, Lord Melbourne. She wrote a num- 
ber of Teraea and three novels : OUnarvon. (the hero of 
this norel waa ■iq>posed to repreeent Lord Byron), 
Qraham HarnHUm, and Ada JUii, A romantic paasioo 
for Lord Byron embittered her latter years.] 

Did ever man a woman love 
And listen to her flattery, 
Who did not soon his folly prove^ 
And mourning me her treachery? 

For were she fair as orient beams, 
That gild the dondless sunmier sides, 
Or innocent as virgin's dreams, 
Or melting as true lovers' eyes, 

Or were she pure as falling dewa, 
That deck the blossoms of the spring, 
Still, man, thy love she would misuse, 
And from thy breast contentment wring. 

Then trust her not though fair and young, 
Man has so many true hearts grieved, 
That woman thinks she does no wrong, 
When she is false and he deceived. 



OP THE TRUTH OP PHYSIOGNOMY. 

[Johann CSaapar Lavater, bom at Zurich, 14th 
Norember, 1741; died there. 2d Febmary, 1801. Theo- 
logian and poet, hot most widely known by hit works 
on physiognomy.] 

All countenances, all forms, all created 
beings, are not only different from each other 
in their classes, races, and kinds, but are also 
individually distinct. 

Each being differs firom every other being of 
its species. However generally known, it is a 
truth the most important to our purpose, and 
necessary to repeat, that, "There is no rose 
perfectly similar to another rose, no egg to an 
egg, no eel to an eel, no lion to a lion, no eagle 
to an eagle, no man to a man." 

Confining this proposition to man only, it is 
the first, the moHt profound, most secure, and 
unshaken foundation-stone of physiognomy 
that, however intimate the analogy and simi- 
larity of the innumerable forms of men, no two 
men can be found who, brought together, and 
accurately compared, will not appear to be very 
remarkably diffuent 
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Kor is it less incontroTertible that it is 
equally impoesible to find two minds, as two 
countenances, which perfectly resemble each 
other. 

This consideration alone will be sufficient to 
make it received as a truth, not requiring 
farther demonstration, that there must be a 
certain native analogy between the external 
varieties of the countenance and form, and the 
internal varieties of the mind. Shall it be 
denied that this acknowledged internal variety 
among all men is the cause of the external 
variety of their forms and countenances? 
Shall it be affirmed that the mind does not 
influence the body, or that the body does not 
influence the mind? 

Anger renders the muscles protuberant; and 
shall not therefore an angry mind and pro- 
tuberant muscles be considered as cause and 
eflTect? 

After repeated observation that an active and 
vivid eye and an active and acute wit are fre- 
quently found in the same person, shall it be 
supponed that there is no relation between the 
active eve and the active mind? Is this the 
eflTect of accident? Of accident ! Oughtit not 
rather to be considered as sympathy, an inter- 
changeable and instantaneous eflTect, when we 
perceive that, at the very moment the under- 
standing is most acute and penetrating and the 
wit the most livelv, the motion and fire of the 
eye undergo, at that moment, the most visible 
change? 

Shall the open, friendly, and unsuspecting 
eye and the open, friendly, and unsuspecting 
heart be united in a thousand instances, and 
shall we say the one is not the cause, the other 
the eflTect? 

Shall nature discover wisdom and order in 
all things; shall correi^ponding causes and 
eflTects be everywhere united; shall this be the 
most clear, the most indubitable of truths; and 
in the first, the most noble of the works of na- 
ture, shall she act arbitrarily, without design, 
without law? The human countenance, that 
mirror of the Divinity, that noblest of the 
works of the Creator, — shall not motive and 
action, shall not the correspondence between 
the interior and the exterior, the visible and 
the invisible, the cause and the eflTect, be there 
apparent ? 

Yet this is all denied by those who oppose 
the truth of the science of physiognomy. 

Truth, according to them, is ever at variance 
with itself. Eternal order is degraded to a j ug- 
gler, whose purpose it is to deceive. 

Calm reason revolts at the supposition that 
Newton or Leibnitz ever could have the coun- 



tenance and appearance of an idiot, incapable 
of a firm step, a meditating eye; of compre- 
hending the least difficult of abstract proposi- 
tions, or of expressing himself so as to be un- 
derstood ; that one of these in the brain of a 
Laplander conceived his Theodica; and that 
the other in the head of an Esquimaux, who 
wants the power to number farther than six, 
and affirms all beyond to be innumerable, had 
dissected the rays of light, and weighed worlds. 

Calm reason revolts when it is asserted that 
the strong man may appear perfectly like the 
weak, the man in full health like another in 
the last stage of a consumption, or that the 
rash and irascible may resemble the cold and 
phlegmatic. It revolts to hear it affirmed that 
joy and grief, pleasure and pain, love and 
hatred, all exhibit themselves under the same 
traits ; that is to say, under no traits whatever, 
on the exterior of man. Yet such are the as- 
sertions of those who maintain physiognomy to 
be a chimerical science. They overturn all 
that order and combination by which eternal 
wisdom so highly astonishes and delights the 
understanding. It cannot be too emphaticallj 
repeated, that blind chance and arbitrary dis- 
order constitute the philosophy of fools ; and 
that they are the bane of natural knowledge, 
philosophy, and religion. Entirely to banish 
such a system is the duty of the tme inqnlrer, 
the sage, and the divine. 

All men (this is indisputable), absolutely all 
men, estimate all things whatever by their 
physiognomy, their exterior, temporary super- 
ficies. By viewing these on every occasion, 
they draw their conclusions concerning their 
internal properties. 

What merchant, if he be unacquainted with 
the person of whom he purchases, does not 
estimate his wares by the physiognomy or ap- 
pearance of those wares? If he purchase of a 
distant correspondent, what other means does 
he use in judging whether they are or are not 
equal to his expectation? Is not his judgment 
determined by the colour, the fineness, the su- 
perficies, the exterior, the physiognomy ! Does 
he not judge money by its physiognomy ! Why 
does he take one guinea and reject another? 
Why weigh a third in his hand? Does he not 
determine according to its colour, or impression; 
its outside, its physiognomy? If a strange 
enter his shop, as a buyer or seller, will he not 
observe him? Will he not draw conclusions 
from his countenance? Will he not, almost 
before he is out of hearing, pronounce some 
opinion upon him, and say: " This man has an 
honest look," "That man has a pleasing, or 
forbidding, countenance f What is it to the 
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pnrpoae whether hU jadgment be right or 
wrong? He jadges. Though not wholly, he 
depends in part upon the exterior form, and 
thence draws inferences concerning the mind. 

How does the farmer, walking through his 
grounds, regulate his future expectations by 
the colour, the size, the growth, the exterior ; 
that is to say. by the physiognomy of the 
bloom, the stalk, or the ear of his com ; the 
stem, and shoots of his vine-tree? '' This ear 
of com is blighted," " That wood is full of sap; 
this will g^w, that not," affirms he, at the 
first or second glance. ** Though these yine- 
shoots look well, they will bear but few grapes. " 
And wherefore? He remarks, in their appear- 
ance, as the physiognomist in the countenances 
of shallow men, the want of native energy. 
Does not he judge by the exterior? 

Does not the physician pay more attention to 
the physiognomy of the sick than to all the ac- 
counts that are brought him concerning his 
patient? Zimmermann, among the living, 
may be brought as a proof of the great perfec- 
tion at which this kind of judgment has arrived; 
and among the dead, Rempf, whose son has 
written a treatise on Temperament. 

The painter Yet of him I will say 

nothing; his art too evidently reproves the 
childish and arrogant prejudices of those who 
pretend to disbelieve physiognomy. 

The traveller, the philanthropist, the misan- 
thrope, the lover, (and who not?) all act accord- 
ing to their feeling:* and decisions, true or 
false, confused or clear, concerning physiog- 
nomy. These feelings, the^e deciHions, excite 
compassion, disgust, joy, love, hatred, sus- 
picion, confidence, reserve, or benevolence. 

Do we not daily judge of the sky by itH phy- 
siognomy? No food, not a glass of wine or 
beer, not a cup of coffee or tea comes to table 
which is not judged by its physiognomy, its 
exterior, and of which we do not thence deduce 
aome conclusion respecting its interior, g^ood or 
bad properties. 

Is not all nature physiognomy, superficies 
and contents ; body, and Hpirit ; exterior effect 
and internal power; invisible beginning and 
visible ending? 

What knowledge is there, of which man 18 
capable, that is not founded on the exterior: 
the relation that exists between visible and in- 
visible, the perceptible and the imperceptible? 

Physiognomy, whether understood in its 
most extensive or confined signification, is the 
origin of all human decisions, efforts, actions, 
expectations, fears, and hopes ; of all pleasing 
and vnpleasing sensations, which are occasioned 
by external ol^'ects. 



From the cradle to the grave, in all condi- 
tiona and ages, throughout all nations, from 
Adam to the last existing man, from the worm 
we tread on to the most sublime of philosophers, 
(and why not to the angel, why not to the 
Mediator Christ?) physiognomy is the origin of 
all we do and suffer. 

Each insect is acquainted with its friend and 
its foe ; each child loves and fears, although it 
knows not why. Physiognomy is the cause ; 
nor is there a man to be found on earth who is 
not daily influenced by physiognomy; not a 
man who cannot figure to himself a countenance 
which shall to him appear exceedingly lovely, 
or exceedingly hateful; not a man who does 
not more or less, the first time he is in company 
with a stranger, observe, estimate, compare, 
and judg^ him, according to appearances, al- 
though he might never have heard of the word 
or thing called physiognomy; not a man who 
does not judge of all things that pass through 
h is hands, by their physiognomy ; that is, of their 
intemal worth by their external appearance. 

The art of dissimulation itself, which is ad- 
duced as so insuperable an objection to the 
truth of physiognomy, is founded on physiog- 
nomy. Why does the hypocrite assume the 
appearance of an honest man, but because that 
he is convinced, though not perhaps from any sys- 
tematic reflection, that all eyes are acquainted 
with the characteristic marks of honesty. 

What judge, wise or unwise, whether he con- 
fess or deny the fact, does not sometimes in this 
sense decide from appearances? Who can, is, 
or ought to be, absolutely indifferent to the 
exterior of persons brought before him to be 
judg^?^ What king would choose a minister 
without examining his exterior, secretly at 
least, and to a certain extent? An officer will 
not enlist a soldier without thus examining his 
appearance, his height out of the question. 
What master or mistress of a family will choose 
a servant without considering the exterior, no 
matter whether their judgment be or be not 
just, or whether it be exercised unconsciously? 

I am wearied of citing instances so numerous, 
and so continually before our eyes, to prove 
that men, tacitly and unanimously, confess the 
influence which physiognomy has over their 
sensations and actions. I feel disgust at being 
obliged to write thus, in order to convince the 
learned of truths with which every child is or 
may be acquainted. 



^ FrancMcus Valwiuf sars— S«l lagibusetiam ci vilibiu, 
in quibiu iniquum sit oensere eaM aliqiiid futile aut 
▼arium, oautum eat ; at at dao hominea inciderent in 
criminia ■aapicii>n«m, ii primum torqoeatur qoi itt 
aciiectn defnrmior 
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He that hath eyes to see, let him see; bat 
should the light, by being brought too close to 
his eyes, produce frenzy, he may bum him- 
self by endeavouring to extinguish the torch of 
truth. I use such expressions unwillingly, but 
I dare do my duty, and my duty is boldly to 
declare that I believe myself certain of what I 
now and hereafter shall affirm; and that I think 
myself capable of convincing all real lovers of 
truth, by principles which are in themselves in- 
controvertible. It is also necessary to confute 
the pretensions of certain literary despots, and 
to compel them to be more cautious in their 
decisions. It is therefore proved, not because 
I say it, but because it is an eternal and mani- 
fest truth, and would have been equally truth, 
had it never been said, that, whether they are 
or are not sensible of it, all men are daily in- 
fluenced by physiognomy; that, as Sultzer has 
affirmed, every man, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, underritands something of physiognomy; 
nay, that there is not a living being that does 
not, at leant after its manner, draw some infer- 
ences from the external to the internal; that 
does not judge concerning that which is not, 
by that which is apparent to the senses. 

This universal, though tacit confession, that 
the exterior, the visible, the superficies of ob- 
jects, indicates their nature, their properties, 
and that every outward sign is the symbol of 
some inherent quality, I hold to be equally 
certain and important to the science of phy- 
siognomy. 



LOVE CEREMONIOUS. 

Keep your undrest, familiar style 

For strangers, but respect your friend. 
Her most, whose matrimonial smile 

Is and asks honour without end. 
'Tis found, and needs it must so be, 

That life from love's allegiance flags, 
"When love forgets his majesty 

In sloth's unceremonious rags. 
Let love make home a gracious Court; 

There let the world's rude, hasty ways 
Be fashioned to a loftier port, 

And learn to bow and stand at gaze; 
And let the sweet respective sphere 

Of personal worship there obtain 
Circumference for moving clear, 

None treading on another's train. 
This makes that pleasures do not cloy. 

And dignifies our mortal strife 
With calmness and considerate joy, 

Befitting our immortal life. 

COVKHTBT PaXMQBB. 



THE BRIGAND'S WIFE. 

The following incident was related by the^ 
wife of one of the notorious brothers Vardar- 
elli:i— 

" Yes, it is a sad life for us women; and yet 

1 "TheM three brothers were nativee of the prorinee 
of Abratto, but had of late yean selected Apniia as the 
theatre best adapted to their syatein of depredation; its 
vast unincloeed plains, occasionally interspersed with 
patches of underwood, but in no part offering obstacles 
to the rapidity of their movements, the rare oocorrence 
of large towiis, the magnitude of the farms, or mas' 
ierins, where they were sure to fliid provisions, forage, 
and booty united; all these circumstances combining 
with their local knowledge of the country, and th» 
terror which they had impressed on its inhabitants, 
had rendered their power sufficiently formidable to 
resist, or at least elude, the means pursued by govern- 
ment for their destruction. Well armed and aoooutnd, 
and excellently mounted, their troop, in number ex- 
ceeding forty, WAS also trained to the most rigid dis- 
cipline; and Don Oaetano, the elderof the three brothws, 
as well as commander of the band, displayed an activitj 
and skill worthy of a nobler profession. It should be 
observed that they seldom attacked travellers; and 
their outrages were generally unsullied by cruelty, 
except in some cases of revenge for breach of promise; 
but this fklse glare of generosity and forbearance, as 
well as the ample rewards which they bestowed on their 
spies and abettors, and the act« of charity by whioh 
they endeavoured to pro];)itiate the feelings of the 
poorer class, rendered them only a more destructive 
scourge to the community at large. A person who bad 
been a severe sufferer by their misdeeds, very justly 
observed to me, that it was very easy to give a htmdrsd 
ducats to the poor out of a thousand stolen from th« 
rich; and as their generosity could be estimated bj 
this rule only, the motives of it may be duly appreci- 
ated. . . . 

"Their marches, generally performed in the night- 
time, were so incredibly rapid, that the tenor thej 
inspired was equalled only by the astonishment czeated 
by operations apparently supernatural; and thej have 
been known to have remained two or three days in one 
of these fjsrms before the inmates of those adjoining 
have been aware of their proximity. Dnring this time 
they usually feasted on whatever the premises afforded* 
always obliging their inhabitants to partake of what- 
ever fkre was prepared for them, through fear of poison. 
On one occasion of this nature, when the principal 
agents of the fkrm excused themselves from eating 
meat because it was a fostday, Don Oaetano approved 
their forh»earanoe, which, he assured them, quite agreed 
with his practice in general ; but alleged his mode of 
life and the uncertainty of his dinner-hour as an apology 
for the infraction of it. On removing from the scene 
of action, they always took with them what money 
could be collected, and as much grain as their horses 
could carry." — A Tour throuffh the Southern Pnmncm <^ 
the Kingdom of NaplUe, by the Hon Richard Keppel 
Craven. The Vardarelli band, after serving for a Ume 
under the government as a sort of mountain poUee, 
was ultimately destroyed by the soldiers, in consequsDoe 
of some misunderstanding. A few escaped, and i^ 
tamed to their old ways. 
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we are gaj enoagfa at times, when oar masterB 
are in good humour, rejoicing oyer the suocesB 
of some expedition. In youth we admire the 
strength of our loTers, and listen with delight 
to the stories of their exploits, of their triumphs 
OTer the soldiers. We never see them as 
criminals: to us they appear only as men 
oppressed by bad laws, and bravely asserting 
their independence at the hazard of their lives. 
They are heroes to us, not criminals. But by- 
and-by, as we g^w older and have husbands, 
perhaps children, in the band, we learn what 
fear is. When we feel that we are hunted 
from pass to pass, sheltering in caves, or en- 
camping on the bare mountain — then we begin 
to understand that we belong to an outcast 
race, and we tremble at every halloo lest it 
prove the intimation of a surprise which may 
mean death to alL When we find wild revels 
followed by days of hunger; when we find our 
husbands so haunted by the dread of treachery 
that they suspect us and each other, then we 
know that there is no home, no rest anywhere 
for us, and we envy the happy lot of the wives 
of the poor shepherds. 

"Our men have less time than us to think of 
these things, and so, no doubt, they are less 
sensible of the miserable condition in which 
we live. I am grateful to the holy mother 
that no children were given to me, and yet I 
love children: their happy ignorance of the 
crime and danger which surround us some- 
times helps me to forget them too. No, these 
tears are not for one lost, but for one saved; 
if regret makes my eyes dim, my heart is full 
of joy. The child whose memory 1 cherish 
was a stranger's ; but he became very precious 
to me. 

*'The band had been absent two days; we 
women had been commanded to await them 
in one of our most secure hiding-places — a 
huge long cavern which had two outlets. The 
men returned laden with booty taken from the 
carriage of a rich nobleman. Oaetano came 
last 

" 'A prize for you, wife!' he said, and flung 
a trembling child into my arms. 

"'Mother!' sobbed the little one, and I 
shuddered, thinking that his one word told a 
cruel story. But it was not so bad as I feared. 
I looked at Oaetano, and he, understanding me, 
answered, 

"*No, there has been no one much hurt; 
it was a nurM who was with him, and she has 
been sent back to Naples to demand ransom 
for the little signer. A pretty little fellow, is 
he not? — he quite takes to you — and worth a 
pretty sum.' 

VOL. V. 



" I was relieved. The child clung to my neck 
as if he felt sure of protection from me. He 
had been much frightened and much fatigued 
by the journey to the cavern. A shout from 
the men, who were by this time busy feasting 
at the farther end of the cave, startled him, 
and he looked over my shoulder trembling. I 
kissed him and coaxed him to sit down on a 
box beside me, telling him that he would 
soon be with his mother again. His little 
head fell back on my knee, and he slept peace- 
fully. 

" Oaetano threw down the papers he had been 
examining, and stretching himself upon a pile 
of wrappers, looked with smiling satisfaction 
at the child. He had demanded a high ransom, 
knowing that the mother would be ready to 
give anything for the recovery of her son, and 
he felt sure that all he had asked would be 
granted. 

"Some days passed and little Elio was begin- 
ning to feel at ease in his strange home, although 
he could not be persuaded to leave my side. 
I loved the child; and that was why he so soon 
became contented in the cavern. The message 
from Naples was delivered to Oaetano, and I 
saw that he was angry and disappointed. The 
message told him that the boy Elio was not 
the son of the rich nobleman but of one of his 
servants, and that the amount required to ran- 
som him was too large. 

"The band refused to believe this story, and 
declared that it was a trick to gain time in 
order to attack them. They were ready and 
resolved to take the usual horrible means of as- 
serting their power: the little one was doomed. 
I looked lo Oaetano; but he could not help me; 
chief as he was he dare not break the law of 
the band. I turned to the men. I do not 
know what were my words, but I held up the 
poor child and implored them in the name of 
the dear Virgin to spare him; but they would 
not yield. Then I spoke wildly, and promised 
them a greater reward than that they had ex- 
pected if they would only be merciful and give 
me time to go myself to Naples. I suppose 
they pitied me, and perhaps — Heaven grant 
that it was so — they were moved by the sweet 
face of the child; at anyrate they agreed. 
Oaetano would have had me give up all 
thought of what seemed to be a useless 
journey; but he too consented at length 
when he saw how earnest was my determina- 
tion. 

" I had no fears for myself; the only dread 
which haunted me was that any harm done to 
me would be the signal for the destruction of 
Elio. But Heaven was very kind. I was per- 

100 
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mitted to see the nobleman and he listened to 
me. He was pleased to say that he admired 
me for what I had done; and that for my sake 
he would do much to rescue Elio. He assured 
me that the child, although a great pet of the 
family, was the offspring of a faithful servant 
now dead. But he agreed to pay half the ran- 
som demanded, and to obtain for the Vardar- 
elli band a free pardon on condition that they 
should take service under the government. 
Oh, how brave and light my heart was then. 
My wild promise was fulfilled, and I brought 
to the band a greater reward than they could 
ever have expected ; for by the tiny hands of 
the child they had spared, they were themselves 
saved." 



PEACE. 



BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 

I oonld believe that aorrow ne'er aojoomed 

Within the circle of these •onnj hilla ; 

That this unall lake, beneath the morning light, 

Now lying so ■ereuely beautiAil, 

Ne'er felt one paaaiug •tonn, bat on iU breaat 

Retained for aye the eilent imageiy 

Of thcae untroubled heavena^ 



How itill yon iale, 
Soaroely diitingniahed ftt>m its glimmering shadow 
In the water pare as air I Ton little flock * 
How snow-white I lying on the pastoral mount, 
Basking in the sunshine. That lone finherman, 
Wbo draws his net so slowly to the shore. 
How calm an image of secluded life ! 
While the bout moving with its twinkling oars. 
On its nbort voyafre to yon verdant point 
Fringed with wild birch-wood, leaves a shining track 
Connecting by a |mre and silvery line 
The quiet of both sboreiw 



So deep the calm 
I bear the solitary stock -dove's voice 
Moaning acmes the lake, from the dark bosom 
Of yon old pine-grove. Hark, the village dock 
T^Ils soberly I And. 'mid the tufted elms, 
Rtfveals the spire still pointing ap to heaven. 
I travel on unto the noisy city, 
And on this sunny bank mine boor of ^^esA 
Stream-like has murmured by — ^yet shall the murio 
Oft rise again— the lake, hills, wood, and grove. 
And that calm House of God. Sweet Vale, FkrewaU I 



ITALIAN BANDITTI. 

[Charlotte A. Waldie, bom 1788: died 1869. Her 
grandfather was a schoolfellow of Sir Walter Scott at 
Kelso. Lockhart, in his Xt/e q^ Seott, mentions the 
work flrom which the following extract is made : — " I 
remember the pleasure with which he [Sir Walter] read, 
late in life, Rofne in the NineUerUk Century^ an ingenious 
work produced by one of Mr. Waldie's grand-daughters, 
and how comically he depicted the alarm with which 
his ancient fHend would have perused some of its 
delineations of the high-places of Popery. " Miss Wsldie 
also wrote, At Home and Abroad, Three Dayt in Betffittm, 
and otlif r sketches of traveL In 1822 she married Mr. 
Eaton, banker, Stamford. Her sister. Miss E. A. 
Waldie (who became the wife of Admiral Watts), was 
the authoress of several similar works, but she obtained 
repute chiefly by her paintings in oil and water oolouxa.] 

Frascati, Nov. 11, 1818. 

Consternation fills this little peaceful town. 
Yesterday evening Lucien Buonaparte's villa 
was entered by a gang of banditti ; — but I 
must tell you the story in order as it happened. 

About four in the afternoon Moruignore (as 
the old priest of the family is through courtesy 
called) set out to take his accustomed walk ; 
and, unluckily for himself, directed his steps 
np the hill to the ruins of ancient Tusculum ; 
when, suddenly from the bushes which shade 
the cavity of the amphitheatre, two armed 
robbers- sprang out, dragged him among the 
thickets, where four others were lying in am- 
bush; and having stripped him of his watch, 
money, and clothes, they tied his hands behind 
his back, and gave him notice, that the first 
moment iie attempted to speak or make the 
smallest noise would be the last of his life. 
They kept him prisoner there till after sunset, 
when they crept through the wood to the house, 
and made a halt among the thick laurels and 
Rhrubs close to it. In the meantime the dinner- 
bell rang, the family sat down to table, but as 
Monsignore was not to be found, a servant was 
sent into the pleasure-ground in search of him, 
who left the house door unfastened. The ban- 
ditti softly made their approaches. Five of 
them entered unseen and unheard, and the 
sixth stayed to guard the door. Monsignore 
seized this moment to betake himself to his 
heelft, and gained a remote outhouse, where he 
buried himself overhead among straw, and was 
found many hours after more dead than alive. 

In the meantime the five robbers, with their 
fire-arms presented, cautiously advanced into 
the house; but they were soon descried by the 
servants, whose shrieks they stilled in a mo- 
ment by the menace of instant death if they 
moved a step or uttered a sound One maid- 
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flemnt, however, escaped, and gave the alaim 
to the party in the dining-room, who all fled 
in different directions to conceal themselves, 
excepting the unfortunate secretary, who had 
previously left the room to inquire into the 
cause of the tumult, and was eeiied on his way 
down stairs by the robbers, who mistook him 
for the prince; and, in spite of his protestations, 
was carried off, together with the head butler, 
and a poor Faechino,^ whom they encountered 
on the g^unds, to the mountain above Velletri, 
a distance of seven miles, without stopping. 

This morning the captured Facchino, like 
another Regulus, has been sent as ambassador, 
or charge daffaireSt from the banditti to the 
prince, to propose terms which are, to deliver 
up their prisoners on the payment of a ransom 
of 4000 crowns ; or, on the non-payment of it 
within four-and-twenty hours, to shoot them. 
Lucien Buonaparte sent back one half of their 
demand in money, and an order on his banker 
for the rest. The robbers sent back the order 
toni through the middle, with a further demand 
of 4000 crowns in hard money, besides the 2000 
they had already received, under pain of the 
immediate death of their prisoners. The prince 
received this insolent mandate in his palace 
at Rome, where he took refuge this morning, 
and has been obliged to obey it. 

J wonder the government do not feel ashamed 
that such outrages should be perpetrated within 
ten miles of Rome, and that they should be 
obliged to admit delegates from banditti into 
the very seat of government — the capital itself. 
A detachment of troops, and about two hun- 
dred armed peasants, levied by Lucien Buona- 
parte, are rttAy for the pursuit of the villains 
the moment their captives are released — but 
till then they dare not move ; for the eyrie on 
which they have perched themselves commands 
a view of the whole country in every direction, 
and they have sworn to put the prisoners to 
death the moment they see the approach of 
an armed man. The Pope's soldiers, indeed, 
it would seem, are not much to be depended 
upon themselves, for it is not long since the 
guard from the Trinita de Monti, and the Porta 
del Popolo, at Rome, walked off one fine moon- 
light night, with their arms and accoutrements, 
to the hills, and joined a party of banditti 

It was the intention of the banditti who 
entered Lucien Buonaparte's villa to have 
seized both him and his daughter, who had 
been betrothed that very day to Prince Ercolani, 
a young Bolognese nobleman; and had they 
•ncoeeded, their demands would have had no 
bonnds. 

> FMtcr or oot-door labourtr. 



FraseaU, Nov, 29. 

After a captivity of two days and a half the 
prisoners returned, and the troops and armed 
peasantry instantly began the pursuit. The 
mountain on which they were stationed, it is 
said, was previously completely surrounded 
with guards, and every part of it has been 
searched, an immense reward has been offered 
for the apprehension even of one of them — but 
all in vain. No traces of them have been dis- 
covered ; and Lucien Buonaparte, in addition 
to the ransom, has had to pay an immense 
sum to the peasantr}' he hired, without the 
satisfaction of bringing the offenders to 
justice. 

The unfortunate secretary has been confined 
to bed ever since, partly from the effects of 
fright, fatigue, and cold, and partly from a 
wound he received in his forehead in the scufile, 
when he was first taken prisoner. The cap- 
tured butler and Facchino, whom I have seen, 
say that the robbers did not treat them ill, and 
gave them plenty of food; more, indeed, than 
they could eat ; for, it may be supposed, that 
in such a situation their appetite could not be 
very keen. Neither could they eigoy much 
repose, surrounded with cocked carabines. 
The captain of those banditti, who was a re- 
markably little man, used to say to them, with 
great politeness, "We shall really be sorry to 
murder you, gentlemen; but if the prince doe^ 
not send the money, we must do it — our ?ion- 
our is engaged." 

They knew, indeed, too well, he would keep 
his word; for it is not long since a poor young 
woman was carried off between Velletri and 
Terracina, and the ransom they required not 
being paid, she was murdered, and her body 
left on the mountains. 

Nor is this the only exploit of the sort in 
this neighbourhood. A few weeks ago, a Roman 
gentleman and his daughters were taking a 
walk after mass on a Sunday, close to the town 
of Palestrina, when a party of banditti rushed 
upon them and carried them off to the moun- 
tains. The poor old man, who was asthmatic, 
and unable to keep pace with the rapidity of 
the flight, was brutally murdered before the 
eyes of his unfortunate daughters, whose ran- 
som enriched these monsters with the wealth 
of the man they had slain. 

About two months ago, a bride, on the day 
of her nuptials, was carried off from a villa 
near Albano, while sitting at table surrounded 
by her husband and relations, and after passing 
a night on the mountain, she was liberated on 
the payment of a heavy ransom, without insult 
or injury. 
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RINGAN AND MAY. 

BT JAMBS HOGO. 

I httud A UTerook ainging with glee. 

And oh bat the bird sang oheerilye ; 

Then I aakit at mj true love Riuguu, 

If he kexul what the boouie bird was singing t 

Now, mj loTe Ringan is blithe and young. 
But he haa a fi&ir and flattering tongue ; 
And oh, I'm fear'd I like ower weel 
Hit tales of love, though kind and leal t 
80 I said to him, in Boomful waya, 
" You ken nae word that wee burd aaya I" 

Then my loTe he tum'd about to me. 
And there waa a amile in hia pawky ee ; 
And he aaya, " If y Hay, my dawtied dow, 
I ken that strain Car better nor you ; 
For that litUe fkiry that lUta ao loud. 
And hanga on the fHnge of the annny oloud, 
la telling the tale, in chants and chimes, 
I have told to thee a thouaand times. 
I will let thee hear how our atraina accord, 
And the laTerook'a aweet aang, word for word: 

INTERPRETATION OF THE LARK S BONO. 

" ' Oh, my loTe ia bonnie and mild to aee, 
Aa aweetly ahe aits on her dewy lea. 
And tuma up her cheek and clear gray eye. 
To liat what'a aaying within the aky ! 
For ahe thinka my morning hymn ao aweet, 
Wi' the atreamera of heayen aneath my feet. 
Where the proud goshawk could nerer won, 
Between the gray doud and the sun — 
And ahe thinka her lore a thing of the akiea. 
Bent down ftt>m the holy paradise. 
To aing to the world, at mom and eren. 
The aweet love aonga in the bowera of heaven. 

*' *0h, my lore is bonnie, and young, and chaste, 
Aa aweetly ahe sits in her moaqr nest I 
And she deems the birds on bush and tree, 
Aa nothing but dust and droul to me. 
Though the robin warble hia waeaome churl. 
And the merle gar all the greenwood dirl. 
And the atorm-oock touta on hia towering pine, 
She trows their aonga a mock to mine ; 
The linty'a oheip a ditty tame. 
And the ahillk'a ererlasting rhame ; 
Hie plorer'a whew a aolo drear, 
And the whilly-whaup'a ane ahame to hear ; 
And, whencTer a lorer comea in riew, 
She cowers beneath her screen of dew. 

'"Oh, my love ia bonnie I her rirgin breaat 
la sweeter to me nor the dawning eaat ; 
And well do I like at the gloaming still. 
To dzeep tram the lift or the lowering hfll. 
And preaa her neat aa white as milk. 
And her bteast as soft as the downy silk."* 



Now when mj lore Ringan had wuUed awiy 
To this base part of the lavatook'a lay. 
My heart waa like to bust in twain. 
And the teara flow'd from mine eyne like rain; 
At length he aaid, with a aigh full lang, 
"What aila my Iotc at the laverock'a aangt" 

Saya I, " He'a ane base and wicked bird. 
As erer rose ftrom the dewy yird ; 
It's a shame to mount on hia morning wing, 
At the yetta of heaven aic aanga to aing ; 
And all to win with hia amorous din, 
A aweet little viigin bird to ain. 
And wreck, with flattery and song oombkned« 
His dear little maiden's peace of mind I 
O, were I her, I would let him see 
His songa should all be loat on met" 

Then my love took me in his arms. 
And 'gan to laud my leifou charma ; 
But I would not ao much aa let him apeak. 
Nor atroke my chin, nor kias my cheek : 
For I fear'd my heart waa going wrang. 
It waa ao mov'd at the laverock's sang. 

Tet still I lay with an upcast ee, 
And still he was singing sae bonuilye, 
That, though with my mind I had great striil^ 
I could not forbear it for my life. 
But, as he hung on the heaven's brow, 
I said, I ken not why, nor how, 
*< What's that litUe deevU saying nowT" 
Then my love Ringan, he was so glad, 
He leugh till his folly pat me mad ; 
And he said, " Hy love, I will tell you tms. 
He seems to sing that strain to you ; 
For it says, ' I will range the yird and air 
To feed my love with the finest flure ; 
And when she looks from her bed to me. 
With the yearning love of a mother's ee, 
O, then I will come, and draw her nearer. 
And watch her closer, and love her dearer. 
And we never shall part till our dying day. 
But love and love on for ever and aye I ' " 

Then my heart it bled with a thrilling pleasaii 
When it leam'd the laverock's dosing measors^ 
And it rose, and rose, and would not rest. 
And would hardly bide within my bwast. 
Then up I roee, and away I sprung. 
And said to my love with soomftd toogne, 
That it was ane big and burning shame ; 
That he and the lark were both to blame; 
For there were some lays so soft and blaiid 
That breast of maiden coukl not stand ; 
And if he lay in the wood his lane^ • 
Quhill I came back to list the strain 
Of an amorous bird amang the broom. 
Then he mi|^t lie quhill the day of doom I 
But for all the sturt and striUs I made; 
For aU I did, and aU I said, 
Alas! I fear it wiU be lang 
Or I fovgei that wee bard's sang I 
And langer still or I can ilee 
The lad that told that sang to me I 
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AMERICAN NOVELa 

BT T. B. FESBT. 

We have often wondered that the people 
who raise the oatciy for the "Qreat American 
^ovel" did not see that, so far from being of 
any assistance to oar feUow-ooontryman who 
is trying to win fame by writing fiction, they 
have rather stood in his way by setting up be^ 
fore him a false aim for his art, and by giving 
the critical reader a defective standard by 
which to Judge his work. Whenever this so- 
Vonged-for novel does appear, we may be sure 
that our first impression will not be that it is 
American. It may be American, without a 
-doubt, but it will not be ostentatiously so; 
that will not be its chief merit I f it is written 
in this country and about this country, there 
will be of course a flavour of the soil, which 
is to bt desired, but the epicure does not want 
his coffee muddy. There is an American na- 
ture, but then there is human nature under- 
lying it, and to that the novel must be true 
before anything else. That is what is of 
importance; it is that alone which makes 
the novel great, which causes it to be read 
in all times and in all countries. If the 
author so far forgets this, his first duty, as to 
imagine that the simple rehearsal of the bar- 
renest external phenomena of life and nature 
in this country can be of any real interest to 
the reader, he makes as great a mistake as 
would an actor who should fancy that nothing 
more was needed for representing Hamlet than 
to dress in black, wear a light wig, and to 
powder his cheeks to look pale. It is the bane 
of realism, as of all isms, to forget that it re- 
presents only one important side of truth, and 
to content itself, as complacently as an advo- 
cate, with seeing its own rules obeyed, and, 
generally, with the narrowest construction of 
the law. By insisting above all things on the 
novel being American, we mistake the means 
for the end; we have a perfect right to de- 
mand accuracy in the writer, — in spite of Mrs. 
Spofford we cannot read about castles in New 
England, — but we should not regard it as any- 
thing but the merest machinery, the least 
part of a novel; it is a Hne qua non, to be sure, 
but so in man is the spinal marrow; we think 
no more of a friend on account of his having a 
spinal marrow. So long as we over-estimate 
the value of his formal accuracy, it will be 
possible for any one to prove to his own satia- 
faction and to ours that such and such a novel 
it the best " See here," he will say, * ' So-and- 



so makes the Connecticut River two hundred 
and fifty miles long, while 'Civis Americanna' 
gives it its proper length; and then 'Oeegra- 
phicus' says on page 848, just before the 
Boston horse-car conductor declares his love 
to the Nova Scotia servant of the selectman, 
that Vermont has thirty-five inhabitants to the 
square mile; he was thinking of New Hamp- 
shire; he*s no novelist." No one fancies a 
novel that can be proved to be better than 
another, like a manual of geometry. Nor do 
we care for one that loses its value at every 
census. It may be well that novels should be 
of temporary interest, but they should at least 
outlast the year*s almanac 

It might not be amiss to pause for a mo- 
ment to consider the origin of this expression, 
"The great American novel." Critics would 
differ about the great English novel or the 
great French novel; why should America have 
one? Nevertheless, novelists have striven for 
this prize, genial critics have imperilled their 
reputations by rashly awarding it to various 
writers, who have as rapidly faded into obli- 
vion, and we are as far from unanimity about 
it as we ever were. We imagine that it is a 
term that has come down to us from the time, 
a generation or two ago, when, America hav- 
ing an army and navy, consideration in the 
eyes of Europe for its material strength and 
future importance, the absence of a fully de- 
veloped literature was keenly felt. Literature, 
too, was considered a branch of manufactures, 
and not a thing of growth. We were to have 
an American Byron; possibly, with good Pre- 
sidents and a proper tariff, an American Shak- 
speare; and then the public, detecting the 
great differences between the society of Eu- 
rope and that of this country, cried aloud for 
the novel that should do for us what Fielding 
had already, and Thackeray has since, done 
for England. That this should be done is in- 
deed desirable; but our hopes will be vain un- 
less our writers, with keener vision than the 
public, see the uselessneas of a mere outside 
resemblance to their models. 

That a novel is not good by simply being 
un-American, one can see by recalling a by no 
means unreadable story — Miss Van Kort- 
land — that appeared about four or five years 
ago. The effect of reading to excess the 
modem English novel was here clearly seen. 
There was the general air of English country 
life barely disguised by American namesw 
Congress was made exactly like Parliament. 
It was an English bottom sailing under Ame- 
rican colours. Of the elaborate Americanism 
of Lady Judith we need not q;>eak. The 
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reader coald not help being reminded of the 
Yankees in Punch's caricatures, who would be 
arrested as suspicious characters in the back- 
woods of Maine, nor could their apt use of 
"old boss" save them. Such hybrids we may 
trust will be soon forgotten; but in vastly the 
greaier number of the American novels of the 
present day we find perhaps equally damaging 
faults, although of a different kind. Let us 
take, for example, Mr. De Forest's novels. In 
his writings we find a great deal that is Ame- 
rican, but not so much that goes to the making 
of a really great novel. His stories have cer- 
tain undeniable merits, and if the great Ame- 
rican novel needed only to be American, he 
would easily bear off the palm. Miss Ha- 
veners Conversion; Overland; Kate Beau- 
mont, are three novels that could have been 
written in no other country; but such geo- 
graphical criticism wholly leaves their real 
value out of the question, as if Charles Reade 
were to be exalted for having written the 
"great Australian novel," Never Too Late to 
Mend, or De Foe for his "great Juan Fer- 
nandez novel." In the true novel the scene, 
the incidents, are subordinated to the suffer- 
ings, actions, and qualities of the characters. 
They are for the time living beings, and our 
greatest sympathy is necessarily given to 
Uiose who deserve it from some internal rea- 
■on, not from the number of miles they may 
have travelled, or the number of times they 
have been shot at in the dark. Such incidents 
lend an interest, it is true, but it is not of the 
highest kind. The geology, the botany, the 
ethnography, may be accurate to date, the 
reader may be in perpetual shivers from the 
urgency of the dangers that threaten every 
one in the novel, but the real story lies be- 
neath the hats and bonnets of those concerned, 
not in the distant cataracts that wet them, 
nor the bullets that scar them. It would seem 
as if the author had contented himself too 
readily with but one side, and that not the 
most valuable, of the novelist's work. He 
should retain the skill that he now possesses 
and use it, not as a thing of lasting value in 
itself, but as aid to the representation of what 
is more genuine art. We should be sorry, 
however, if we did not do justice to the vivid- 
ness with which he has drawn many of his 
side-characters, especially in his latest novels 
and in many of his less ambitious magazine 
sketches. As a simple narrator he is deserving 
of much praise ; he can draw admirably the 
leas important personages, so that one only 
notices more sharply his smaller degree of 
success when he undertakes to represent the 



more difiicult character, a man under the in- 
fluence of some all-controlling passion. What 
he can see he can write down for our reading, 
and that is certainly a rare gift, but his eye is 
stronger than his imagination. It is when he 
comes to this more delicate part of his work 
that the reader is disappointed, and all the 
more, as we have said, from his skill cIbo- 
where. 

Of the society novel this is the more com- 
mon form. One takes the manly A and re- 
presents some possible complications of his 
"heart-agony," and that of the lovely C, from 
the persecution of flinty-hearted parents, loss 
of money. Jealousy, &c. One would be averse 
to saying that his own country cannot supply 
as good material for such novels as any other. 
There are here pretty women and good men. 
In spite of our race for wealth, our early 
marriages, our bolting our meals and conse- 
quent dyspepsia, the devious course of what 
is strangely called the tender passion may 
still be observed by those who watch their 
kind. Lovers languish and rejoice, hearta 
threaten to break and then grow indifferent, 
as truly here as in any German village, where 
the full moon shines every night of the year. 
But can any one name a good American love- 
story? With the exception of Esmond it 
might be hard to find one in the language; 
but let us consider America alone. What are 
the American novels of society, in which we 
might suppose love-making would have full 
sway? Those of Mrs. Stowe suggest them- 
selves at once. We cannot believe that her 
great popularity is due entirely to her won- 
derful success with Uncle Tom*s Cabin, To 
her youngest readers that book must be al- 
ready a thing of the past ; but we fancy that 
is because she has succeeded in catching cer- 
tain traits of American life that she is so 
widely read. Besides, with all her faults, 
she is a humourist, and is often entertain- 
ing enough ; but what could be more ignoble 
than her last two novels of society. Pink and 
White Tyranny and My W\fe and 1, It is 
profound criticism to call Thackeray a cynic ; 
perhaps Mrs. Stowe is one in disguise, but no 
man would dare to show his head in a drawing- 
room after describing such a character as the 
heroine of the last of these novels. One would 
have to be disappointed in love a great many 
times before young ladies made upon him such 
an impression of furbelowed, curled, food- 
despising, thin-voiced flirts as one finds here. 
The men are the infant heroes of Mrs. Sher- 
wood's tales grown up. As for the manners 
of these people, their giggling, tlieir \iorr^ 
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making* it is what one imagines to be the 
romance of a '' caiioo and neck-tie ball." For 
example we find in chapter xxx. of My Wife 
and I: — 

«'0 yon know! — this inextricable pozzle, 
— what does ail a certain person? Now he 
didn't come at all last night, and when I 
asked Jim Fellows where his friend was (one 
most pass the compliment of inquiringi yon 
know), he said, " Henderson had grown dampy 
lately/' and he couldn't get him out any- 
where.* 

"'Well, Eva, I'm snre I can't throw any 
light on the subject I know no more than 
you.' 

" ' Now, Ida, let me tell you, this afternoon 
when we stopped in the park, I went into that 
great rustic arbour on the top of the hill 
tJiere, and just as we came in on one side, I saw 
him in all haste harrying out on the other, as 
if he were afraid to meet me.' 

***How very odd!' 

'"Odd! well, I should think it was; but 
what was worse, he went and stationed him- 
self on a bench under a tree where he could 
hear and see us, and there my lord sat — per- 
haps he thought I didn't see him, but I did.' 

" ' Lillie and Belle Forester and Wat Jer- 
rold were with me, and we were having such 
a laugh! I .don't know when I have had such 
a frolic, and how silly it was of him to sit 
there glowering like an owl in an ivy-bush, 
when he might have come out and joined us, 
and had a good time! I'm quite out of pa- 
tience with the creature, it's so vexatious to 
have him act so!'" 

Further on we find: — 

{Enter Auci with empres$emenL) 

" ' Girls, what do you think? Wat Sydney 
come back and going to give a great croquet 
party out at Clairmont, and of course we are 
all invited with notes in the most resplendent 
style, with crest and coat of arms, and every- 
thing — perfectly "mag.** There's to be a 
steamboat, with a band of music, to take the 
guests up, and no end of splendid doings: 
marqu^ and tents and illuminations and fire- 
works, and to return by moonlight after all's 
over; isn't it lovely? I do think Wat Syd- 
ney's perfectly splendid, and it's all on your 
account, Eva, I know it is,'" ftc kc 

And so they artlessly prattle on. This is 
by no means an extract, which, taken away 
from ita context, seems unduly ridiculous ; far 
from it, it is a very good specimen of the 
whole tone of the book. Be these the manners 
of good society? Is there nothing nobler in 
life than a hone-car flirtation? Is it necisiary 



that society novels should be like fashion 
plates, with the same jaunty ease and sim- 
pering gentility that mark those illustrations 
of the happy life of the rich and great? If the 
people are tawdrily dressed, if their talk is 
empty enough to shame the silliest school- 
girl that ever chattered until she gasped for 
breath, if their manners are either rude or 
pompously haughty, how can one take a 
genuine interest in the story? Let their 
manners be as bad as possible, their clothes 
and grammar in tatters, provided they have 
one trait, one quality, be it one that makes 
or mars human beings, and then we can read 
the story. To be interested in characters in 
fiction, as with human beings in life, our 
sympathy must be aroused; for beings who 
simply giggle and pout, indifference is kind- 
ness. 

Most American writers are afraid of their 
heroes and heroines. They g^ve them homes 
by the side of imaginary rivers, in impossible 
cities. They are as shy of fairly introducing 
their characters as if we were all strangers at 
a watering-place hotel, and were very nervous 
about tainting our tender gentility. That thia 
is the result of attempting to represent in thia 
country, with its changing, uncertain classes, 
what in England is clear enough from its fixed 
social laws, is highly probable. But a novel 
to be good may well let good society alone. 
The best that Mrs. Stowe has done leaves the 
dancing master out entirely. For the English 
novel the task is greatly simplified by the fact 
that every man in that country is much more 
closely connected with the whole social system 
than is the case with us. In their novels we 
are introduced to distinct characters, say to a 
barrister, an officer, a young lord. B^idcs^ 
whatever personal characteristics may belong 
to each of these persons, they all stand in a 
certain definite relation to society at large. 
Each carries a certain atmosphere with him. 
With us when we read about a lawyer in one 
of our stories, nothing more is told us than if 
we were informed that he always wore Roman 
scarfs, perhaps not so much. We have all 
sorts of lawyers ; no one man is a representa- 
tive of the class. Occasionally we find that m 
good word is g^ven to an omniscient professor 
who sits by a lamp and dabbles in Sanskrit, 
botany, metaphysics, chemistry, anatomy, 
zoology, ftc &a He generally wears a long 
beard, has acquired patience by his severe 
studies, and is especially remarkable for the 
unexpected way in which he makes an offer of 
marriage after nourishing an untold and nn- 
suspected love for a long time, while he pre- 
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tended to be looking oat words in the diction- 
ary. Occasionnlly, we lay, this representative 
of the quiet ideal appears in fiction^ bat he is 
an nncertain and artificial creation. In spite 
of the young girl's rapture over hops at West 
Point, an officer is not always an entrancing 
lover in fiction. There is, possibly, a vague 
Bohemian glamour around the artist, but even 
that is by no means certain. Since in general 
this deficiency exists, the task of the writer is 
rendered more difficult. Our Democracy cer- 
tainly equalizes us: it enlists us, as it were, 
into a vast army, but a peaceful, unheroic army; 
and to make any fictitious person interesting 
the author is put to the greater task of dis- 
tinctly drawing his character as a man: he 
gets no aid from his surroundings. One would 
■ay that the natural tendency of the American 
novelist would be toward romance; that the 
very uniformity of our social life would offer 
nothing tempting to the writer, unless, indeed, 
to the satirist, who should turn to ridicule the 
shallowness, greedy pretence, and emptiness 
which he might see about him. In spite of 
the contumely that is thrown upon the frivo- 
lities of fashion in Pink and WfiUe Tyranny 
and in My W\fe and I, it may be said that 
it is not given to every one to be a satirist. 
Ho satire is keener than that which tells the 
troth. One is only tender about his favourite 
vice. To call a selfish man a murderer, or a 
pirate, would be as idle as to write odes in 
praise of an honest clerk. And so in these 
stories Mrs. Stowe has overshot her mark by 
caricaturing what only needed to be shown in 
its real dulness to appear worthless. To her, 
and to many others, American society seems 
frivolous, but it is only exalted when a writer 
wastes his powder by attacking it as he would 
a dangerously false religion. 

While the American writer finds these diffi- 
culties in the way of the "novel of society," 
it may be just that those tales should be con- 
sidered that take up man from some other 
point of view than that which controls the re- 
spectable matron who is making out a list of 
invitations for her daughter's party. There 
are the dry-humoured Yankees, the Yankee- 
despising, self-praising Westerners, and the 
lordly Southrons, who hate both. What has 
been done with such characters as these? 

In hardly any book do we get more of 
the Yankee than in the novel Margaret^ by 
Sylvester Judd. It is a story of life in New 
England nearly a hundred years ago, and 
although it stands in about the same rela- 
tion to most novels that Burton's Anatomy 
qf Mdancholy does to ordinary manaala of 



anatomy, it has a certain interest of its own. 
This is, to be sure, hardly great enough to be- 
guile the reader to the riding of the book, 
which is written in defiance of every rule of 
literary composition; but yet, in spite of a 
crabbed style, as rough as a corduroy road, of 
tedious and impossible conversations, of great 
delays in the telling of the story, the rouler 
can readily see a sincerity in the writer that is 
often much less evident in the works of much 
cleverer writers. As an example of its ar- 
tistic crudeness we quote the following con- 
versation: — 

"Another day Mr. Evelyn came to the 
Pond. Maigaret watched his approach with 
composure, and returned his greeting without 
confusion. 'You have been at the Head,' said 
she, ' and I must take you to other places to- 
day. First the Maples.' 

" ' This is a fine mineralogical region,' said 
he, as they entered the spot. ' I wish I had 
a hammer.' 

" ' I will get one/ said she. ' Let me go 
for it' 

" ' You are not in health, yon told me, and 
you do not look very strong. I must go by 
all means. I will be back in a trice. Yon will 
have quite as much walking as you can master 
before the day is through.' 

"'I fear I shall be more tired wandering 
than in going.' 

"'See this,' said he, exposing a hollow 
stone filled with rare crystals which he found 
and broke during her absence. 

" ' I thank you, I thank yon,' she replied. 
'The master has given me an inkling of 
geology, but I never imagined such beauty 
was hidden here.' 

" ' With definite forms and brilliant teztnre 
these gems vegetate in the centre of his rough 
rusty stone.' 

"'Incomparable mystery! New anagogicsl 
I begin to be in love with what I undenrtand 
not' 

" ' Humanity is like that' 

"'What is humanity?" 

"'It is only another name for the world 
that you asked me about' 

'"I am perplexed by the duplicity of 
words. He is humane who helps the needy.' 

'"That is one form of humanity. I nse 
the term as expressing all men collectively 
viewed in their better light Much depends 
upon this light phase, or aspect, what subjec- 
tively to us is by the Qermans called stand- 
point. Indian's Head, in one position, re- 
sembles a human face: in another, quite M 
much a fish's tail. Man, like this sUme^ li 
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geodic, — Bach stones, yoa know, ire called 
geodes.' 

" ' Have you the skill to discover them?' • 

« < It is more difficult to break than to find 
theuL Yet if I coold crack any man as I do 
this stone, I shonld open to crystals^' 

'"Any man?' 

"'All men.' 

it t Puling wonderfttl 1 I would ran a thou- 
sand miles for the hammer! I have been 
straining after the stars, how much there is in 
the stones! Most divine earth, henceforth 
I will worship thee! Geodic Androids! What 
will the master say?' 

" ' I see traces of more gems in these laige 
rockSb Let me rap here, and lo! a beryl; there 
is an agate, yonder is a growth of garnets.' 

" ' Let me cease to be astonished, and only 
learn to love.' 

'"An important lesson, and one not too 
well-learned.' 

" ' Under this tree I will erect a temple to 
the god of rocks. Was there any such? Oertes, 
I remember none.' 

" ' The god of rocks is God.' 

"'Tou sport enigmas. Let us to Diana's 
Walk.'" 

We will not follow them. Their talk flows 
on as easily and naturally as in the extract 
given above, closely resembling the conversa- 
tions in the chapters in the phrase-book for 
advanced pupils. But with all these obvious 
faults, and an almost impossible plot, the 
writer shows a genuine love of nature, and an 
appreciation of character that is really poetical 
It is a book that is good in spite of itself, but 
yet it is barely readable. Its merits are those 
that are hardly evident enough to tempt the 
ordinary reader, who, naturally enough, wishes 
the way made easy before him. He takes 
a novel as he takes a walk, for amusement; 
he does not care for ruggedness, — that wearies 
him, every day life gives him that, — any 
more than he does for an afternoon stroll 
through the thicket of the untrodden forest 

In Dr. Holmes' novels, — if we can call 
them novels, — in spite of his way of treating 
his characters like pathological or anatomical 
specimens, and in Mr. Henry Ward Beecber's 
Norwood, we find the humorous Yankee ad- 
mirably given. But, while EUie Venner is 
in its way a well constructed romance, and 
Hiram in Nortoood is an amusingly and ac- 
curately drawn character, neither novel de- 
serves the highest praise. They are both very 
clever attempts by men who are not novelists. 
Sam Lawson, in Un, Stowe's Old Toum Stork; 
is an extremely amuaJng person. This ladj 



has certainly, to a remarkable extent, the 
power of d^ecting the humorous side of 
what she sees, and of representing it. The 
Yankee in her writings is an admirable copy 
of an original that can be found in almost 
every New England village, — a man, namely, 
of greater or less worthlessness, but with a 
wisdom, or rather shrewdness, that makes 
him far superior to the ordinary people around 
him. It is part of the novelist's work to in- 
troduce just such characters. They are, so to 
speak, picturesque, and yet true to nature. Of 
the immense superiority of a story that con- 
tains one personage that is really a human 
being, it would be needless to speak. Most 
novels leave as shadowy an impression of the 
genuineness of their heroes and heroines upon 
the minds of their readers, as does the pictured 
Quaker of the advertisements of the soundness 
of his religious views. But the introduction 
of a chara^er that is only of dramatic impor- 
tance, that is to say, who is more truly drawn 
as a representative of a class than as a human 
being, does not of itself make a good noveL 
The reader is more easily satisfied with a 
superficial sketch in the former case than he 
would be in the latter. A man may be well 
drawn as a village loafer, he may give ns the 
very impression that the genuine idler makes 
upon ns, and to do this is no light task; it is 
one for which a writer deserves high praise, 
and this no one would deny to Mrs. Stowe. 
But there is beyond this a feeling in the 
reader's mind that he has a right to expect 
a solution of more difficult characters, a repre- 
sentation not only of one or two persons, bat 
also of some probable and well-connected in- 
cidents. In the better sort of novels we get 
some human beings, but we also demand a 
story, a plot that shall be probable and in- 
teresting. One character, no matter if very 
life-like, in an awkwardly constructed story is 
as out of place as would be a poet on a desert 
island. But still it cannot be denied that it is 
the drawing of a character which is the most 
difficult part of the novelist's task, and if he 
succeeds he has thereby the surest hold upon 
his readers. If he fails in this, he fails in- 
deed, for even the most imaginative are cold 
to the dangers that threaten even the most 
carefully dressed puppets. But a well-drawn 
character, one which we feel to be an accurate 
representation of what a human being might 
be, one who seems to us not merely what we 
fancy fellow-travellers, for instance, are, but 
who is a consistent creation, moved by pas- 
sion, with feelings of his own, and his own 
special temptations, who may differ entirely 
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from oaraelves, but yet of the troth of whose 
delineation every one can instinctively be sure, 
is a rare person in fiction. For creating him 
there are no infallible rales, any more than 
there are for painting a good portrait in oils. 
It all depends upon the writer's brains. But 
if he is successful, if he creates a character 
with whom we can feel any sympathy, al- 
though the feeling may not be one of admira- 
tion, we are sure that the writer has done 
something of which he may well be proud. 

The great novel is yet unwritten. We 
hope that he who shall attempt to write it 
will see the simplicity, the singleness of the 
problem that lies before him. The surer he is 
of this, the better will be his work. The leas 
conscious he is of trying to be American, the 
more truly will he succeed in being so. Self- 
consciousness does not make a strong charac- 
ter, and so it is with this quality of the novelist. 
Lay the scene on the limitless prairie or in 
limited Fifth Avenue, but let the story rise 
above its geographical boundaries; let the cha- 
racters be treated as human beings, not simply 
as inhabitants of such or such a place, with 
nothing to distinguish them from the beasts 
that perish, except certain peculiarities of dress 
and language. They must dwell somewhere, 
but they must be something besides citizens. 
Fantastic creatures dwelling in pure ether are 
not what the reader demands, but beings trae, 
not to fashion, but to those higher laws and 
passions that alone are real, that exist above 
all the petty, accidental caprice of time and 
place. The real novelist, he who is to write 
the "great American novel," must be a poet; 
he must look at life, not as the statistician, not 
as the census taker, nor yet as the newspaper 
reporter, but with an eye that sees, through 
temporary disguises, the animating principles, 
good or bad, that direct human existence; 
these he must set before us, to be sure, under 
probable conditions, but yet without mistaking 
the conditions for the principles. He must 
idealize. The idealizing novelist will be the 
real novelist. All truth does not lie in facts. 
-'^Narth American Review, 



AUTHORITY. 

Authoritj intoxicatea, 
And makes mere loU of magistratfla ; 
The fames of it inrade the brain. 
And make men giddy, proud, and rain : 
By this the fool commands the wise. 
The noble with the base complies. 
The sot asBomes the role cf wit» 
And cowards make the braTc sahmit. 

Sajiucl Bctlol 



LIFE'S PILGRIMAGE. 

[Jorge Manrique, a Spanish poet of the 15th oentuiy, 
whose principal poems were written between 1460 and 
1474. In the Bduibwrgh Review the late George Moir said 
that the following poem " is surpassed by nothing in the 
Spanish language, except the odes of Luis de Leon."] 

O ! let the soul its slumber break. 
Arouse its senses and awake, 

To see how soon 
Life with its glories glides away. 
And the stem footstep of decay 

Comes stealing on. 

How pleasure, like the passing wind, 
Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 

But grief at last ; 
How still our present happiness 
Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 

Than what is past. 

And while we eye the rolling tide, 
Down which our flying minutes glide 

Away so fast ; 
Let us the present hour employ, 
And deem each future dream of joy 

Already past. 

Let no vain hope deceive the mind — 
No happier let us hope to find 

To-morrow than to-day. 
Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 
Like them the present shall delight, — 

Like them decay. 

Our lives like hasting streams must bt, 
That into one engulfing sea 

Are doomed to fall : 
The Sea of Death, whose waves roll on, 
0*er king and kingdom, orown and throD% 

And swallow all. 

Alike the river's lordly tide. 
Alike the humble rivlets glide 

To that sad wave; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by sida 

Within the grave. 

Our birth is but a starting pUce, 
Life is the runmng of the race, 

And death the goal; 
There all our steps at last are brought^ 
ThoA path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of alL 

Say then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earlii 
Thai lure us here; 
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Dreami of a deep that death muit break, 
Alaa ! before it bids ui wake 
Ye diaappear. 

Long ere the damps of death can blight, 
The cheek's pare glow of red and white 

Hath passed away : 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair, 
Age came and laid his finger there. 

And where are they? 

Where are the strength that mocked decay. 
The step that rose so light and gay. 

The heart's blithe tone?— 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows weariness and woe. 
When age comes on. 
TranalaUd bjf Otorgt Moir, 



THE FOUNTAIN OF BEAUTY. 



[Mis. LydU XarU Child, bora iii Madford, 
ehiMttts, 1 lib Febnuury, 180S. One of the most earnest 
and BOOMMfol advooate* of the anti-elareiy oauae, and 
the aothor of muneroae tales and aketohee. Her ehief 
works are: /fo6emol:, a tale of early times; Tht AebeU: 
Th* Fntgal Htmtem/e; Tkt Hittory of Woman: Ao- 
frapkim ^ Qood Witt*: Pkitotkea, a novel; Looking 
IVmmlt Sttntet: and nomeroas worke on the sUts 
qnMtion. She died in 1880.] 

In ancient times two little princesses lived 
in Scotland, one of whom was extremely bean- 
tiful, the other dwarfish, dark-coloured, and 
deformed. One was named Rose, and the other 
Harion. The sisters did not live happily to- 
gether. Marian hated Rose, because she was 
handsome, and everybody praised her. She 
scowled and her face absolutely grew black 
when anybody asked her how her pretty little 
sister Rose did; and once she was so wicked as 
to cut off all her glossy, golden hair, and throw 
it into the fire. Poor Rose cried bitterly about 
it, but she did not scold or strike her sister; 
for she was an amiable, gentle little being as 
ever lived. No wonder all the family and all 
the neighbourhood disliked Marion; and no 
wonder her face grew uglier and uglier every 
day. The Scots used to be a very Aupentitious 
people, and they believed the infant Rose had 
been blessed by the fairies, to whom Hhe owed 
her extraordinary beauty and exceeding good- 
ne«. 

Not far from the castle where the princesses 
resided was a deep grotto, said to letA to the 
Palace of Beauty, where the Queen of the 
Fairies held her court. Some said Rose had 
HiUmi asleep there one day when she had grown 



tired of chasing a butterfly, and that the Queen 
had dipped her in an immortal fountain, from 
which she had risen with the beauty of an 
angel.^ Marion often asked questions about 
this story, but Rose always replied that she 
had been forbidden to speak of it. When she 
saw any uncommonly brilliant bird or butter- 
fly, she would sometimes exclaim, "Oh how 
much that looks like fairyland!'* But when 
asked what she knew about fairyland, she 
blushed and would not answer. 

Marion thought a great deal about this. 
"Why cannot I go to the Palace of Beauty?" 
thought she; "and why may I not bathe in 
the Immortal Fountain!" 

One summer's noon, when all was still save 
the faint twitterine of the birds, and the lazy 
hum of the insectf, Marion entered the deep 
grotta She sat down on a bank of moss ; the air 
around her was as fragrant as if it came from 
a bed of violets; and with a sound of far-off 
music dying on her ear, she fell into a gentle 
slumber. When she awoke it was evening; 
and she found herself in a small hall, where 
opal pillars supported a rainbow roof, the bright 
reflection of which rested on crystal walls, and 
a golden floor inlaid with pearls. All around 
between the opal pillars stood the tiniest vases 
of pure alabaster, in which grew a multitude 
of brilliant and fragrant flowers; some of them, 
twining around the pillars, were lost in the 
floating rainbow above. The whole of this 
scene of beauty was lighted up by millions of 
fire-flies, glittering about like wandering stars. 
While Marion was wondering at all this, a 
little figure of rare loveliness stood before her. 
Her robe was of green and gold; her flowing 
gossamer mantle was caught up on one shoulder 
with a pearl, and in her hair was a solitary 
star composed of five diamonds, each no bigger 
than a pin's point. And thus she sung: — 

** The Fkiry Qoeen 
Hath xareljr leen 
Cnatoie of earthly moold. 
Within her door. 
On pearly floor, 
Inlaid with ehininf gold. 
Mortal, all thou MeTst it (air. 
Quick thy parpoeee declare f 

As she concluded, the song was taken up and 
thrice repeated by a multitude of soft voiccn in 
the distance. It seemed as if birdii and in-' 
sects Joined the chorus — the clear voice of the 
thrush was distinctly heard; the cricket kept 
time with his tiny cymbal; and ever and anon, 

> There was a mpentition that whoever elepi oa 
fUry grouid waa oarried away hy the fiUxiis. 
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between the pauses, the sound of a distant 
cascade was heard, whose waters fell in music 

All these delightful sounds died away, and 
the Queen of the Fairies stood patiently await- 
ing Marion's answer. Courtesying low, and 
with a trembling voice, the little maiden said, 
"Will it please your miyesty to make me as 
handsome as my sister Rose?*' The Queen 
smiled: "I will grant your request," she said, 
"if you will promise to fulfil all the conditions 
I impose. Marion eagerly promised that she 
would. "The Immortal Fountain," replied 
the Queen, " is on the top of a high, steep hill; 
at four different places fairies are stationed 
around it, who guard it with their wands; 
none can pass them except those who obey my 
orders. Go home now: for one week speak no 
ungentle word to your sister — at the end of 
that time come again to the grotto." 

Marion went home light of heart. Rose was 
in the garden watering the flowers; and the 
first thing Marion observed was that her sis- 
ter's sunny hair had suddenly grown as long 
and beautiful as it had ever been. The sight 
made her ang^, and she was just about to 
snatch the water-pot from her hand with an 
angry expression; bat she remembered the 
fairy, and passed into the castle in silencei 
The end of the week*arrived, and Marion had 
faithfully kept her promise. Again she went 
to the g^tto. The Queen was feasting when 
she entered the halL The bees brought honey- 
comb and depofti ted it on the small rose-coloured 
shells which adorned the crystal table; gaudy 
butterflies flouted about the head of the queen, 
and fanned her with their wings; the cucullo 
and the lautem-fly stood at her side to afford 
her light; a large diamond beetle formed her 
splendid footntool, and when she had supped, 
a dew-drop, on the petal of a violet, was brought 
for her royal fingers. 

When Marion entered, the diamond sparkles 
on the wings of the fairies faded, as they always 
did in the presence of anything not perfectly 
good; and in a few moments all the Queen's 
attendants vanished away, singing as they 
went — 

*' The Fairy Qneeii 
Hath rarely leen 
Creature of earthly mould. 
Within her door, 
On pearly floor. 
Inlaid with shining gidd." 

"Mortal! hast thou fulfilled thy promise?" 
asked the Queen. "I have," replied the 
maiden. "Then follow me." Marion did as 
she was directed, and away they went, over 
beds of violets and mignonette. The birds 



warbled above their heads, butterflies cooled 
the air, and the gurgling of many fountains 
came with a refreshing sound. Presently they 
came to the hill on the top of which was the 
Immortal Fountain. Its foot was surrounded 
by a band of fairies clothed in green gossamer, 
with their ivory wands crossed to bar the 
ascent The Queen waved her wand over them, 
and immediately they stretched their thin 
wings and flew away. The hill was steep; and 
far, far up they went, and the air became more 
and more fragrant, and more and more dis- 
tinctly they heard the sound of the waters 
falling in music. At length they were stopped 
by a band of fairies clothed in blue, with their 
silver wands crossed. ' ' Here," said the Queen, 
"our journey must end. You can go no far- 
ther until you shall have fulfilled the orders I 
shall give you. Oo home now; for one month 
do by your sister in all respects as you would 
wish to have her do by you, were you Rose and 
she Marion." Marion promised, and departed. 
She found the task harder than the first had 
been. She could help speaking, but when 
Rose asked for any of her playthings ahe found 
it difficult to give them gently and affection- 
ately, instead of pushing them along; when 
Rose talked to her she wanted to go away in 
silence; and when a pocket mirror was found 
in her sister's room, broken into a thousand 
pieces, she felt sorely tempted to conceal that 
she did the mischief. But she was so anxious 
to be made beautiful that she did as she would 
be done by. 

All the household remarked how Marion had 
changed. "I love her dearly," said Rose, 
"she is good and amiable." " So do I," and 
"So do I," said a dozen voices. Marion 
blushed, and her eye sparkled with pleasure. 
"How pleasant it is to be loved," thought she. 

At the end of the month she went to the 
grotto. The fairies in blue lowered their ail- 
ver wands, and flew away. They travelled on; 
the path grew steeper and steeper, but the 
fragrance of the atmosphere was redoubled, 
and more distinctly came the sound of the 
waters falling in music Their course was 
stayed by a troop of fairies in rainbow robes 
and silver wands tipped with gold. In iaoe 
and form they were far more beautiful than 
anything Marion had yet seen. "Here we 
must pause," said the Queen; "this boondary 
you cannot yet pass. " * * Why not ? " asked the 
impatient Marion. "Because those must be 
very pure who pass the rainbow fairies," re- 
plied the Queen. "Am I not veiy pore?" 
said Marion; "all the folks at the GuUe tell 
me how good I have grown." 
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"Mortal eyes see only the oataide," answered 
the Qaeen; "but those who pass the rainbow 
fairies must be pure in thought as well as in 
action. Return home — for three months nerer 
indulge an envious or wicked thought. Ton 
shall then have a sight of the Immortal Foun- 
tain." Marion was sad at heart; for she knew 
how many envious thoughts and wrong wishes 
she had suffered to gain power over her. 

At the end of the three months she again 
Tisited the Palace of Beauty. The Queen did 
not smile when she saw her, but in silence led 
the way to the Immortal Fountain. The green 
fairies and the blue fairies flew away as thej 
approached, but the rainbow fairies bowed low 
to the Queen, and kept their gold-tipped wanda 
firmly crossed. Marion saw that tlie silver 
specks on their wing^ grew dim, and she ourst 
into tears. "I knew," said the Queen, "that 
you could not pass this boundary. Envy has 
been in your heart, and you have not driven 
it away. Your sister has been ill, and in your 
heart you wished that she might die, or rise 
from the bed of sickness deprived of her beauty. 
But be not discouraged; you have been several 
years indulging wrong feelings, and you must 
not wonder that it taJces many years to drive 
them away." 

Marion was sad as she wended her way home- 
ward. When Rose asked her what was the 
matter, she told her that she wanted to be very 
good, but she could not "When I want to 
be good I read my Bible and pray," said Rose; 
"and I find God helps me to be good." Then 
Marion prayed that God would help her to be 
pure in thought; and when wicked feelings 
rose in her heart she read her Bible, and they 
went away. 

When she again visited the Palace of Beauty 
the Queen smiled, and touched her playfully 
with her wand, then led the way to the Im- 
mortal Fountain. The silver specks on the 
wings of the rainbow fairies shone bright as 
she approached them, and they lowered their 
wanda and sung as they flew away — 

" Mortal, ptm on. 
Till Um foftl ia won,— 
For sooh I wean 
Is the will of oar Qni 
nl FlMionI 



And now every footatep was on flowers that 
yielded beneath their feet, as if their pathway 
had been upon a clond. The delicious fra- 
grance could almost be felt, yet it did not op- 
press the senses with ita heaviness; and loud, 
clear, and liquid came the sound of the waters 
•• they fell in music. And now the cascade la 



seen leaping and sparkling over crystal rocks; 
a rainbow arch rests above it, like a perpetual 
halo; the spray falls in pearls, and forms fan- 
tastic foliage about the margin of the fountain. 
It has touched the webs woven among the 
grass, and they have become pearl-embroidered 
cloaks for the Fairy Queen. Deep and silent, 
below the foam, is the Immortal Fountain ! 
Its amber-coloured waves flow over a golden 
bed; and as the fairies bathe in it, the dia- 
monds in their hair glance like sunbeams on 
the waters. 

"Oh let me bathe in the fountain!" cried 
Marion, clasping her hands in delight. "Not 
yet," said the Queen. "Behold the purple 
fairies with golden wands that g^ard its brink! " 
Marion looked, and saw beings far lovelier than 
any her eye had ever rested on. "You cannot 
pass them yet," said the Queen. "Go home; 
for one year drive away all evil feelings, not 
for the sake of bathing in the fountain, but 
because goodness is lovely and desirable for ita 
own sake. Purify the inward motive, and 
your work is done." 

This was the hardest task of all. For she 
bad been willing to be good, not because it was 
right to be good, but because she had wished 
to be beautiful. Three times she sought the 
grotto, and three times she left it in tears; for 
the golden specks grew dim at her approach, 
and the golden wands were still crosised, to 
shut her from the Immortal Fountain. The 
fourth time she prevailed. The purple fairiea 
lowered their wands, singing, 

** Thoa hact aoalad the moontain. 
Go bathe in the fountain, 
Riae lUr to the eight 
Aa an angel of light,— 
Gk> bathe in the fountain I" 

Marion was about to plunge in, but the 
Queen touched her, saying, "Look into the 
mirror of the waters. Art thou not already as 
beautiful as heart can wish?" 

Marion looked at herself, and she saw that 
her eye sparkled with new lustre, that a bright 
colour shone through her cheeks, and dimples 
played sweetly about her mouth. "I have 
not touched the Immortal Fountain," said she, 
turning in surprise to the Queen. "True," 
replied the Queen; "but its waters have been 
within your souL Know that a pure heart 
and clean conscience are the only Immortal 
Fountain of Beauty." 

When Marion returned. Rose clasped her te 
her bosom, and kissed her fervently. " I know 
all," said ahe; "though I have not asked yon 
a question. I have been in fairyland, die- 
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gnised as a bird, and I have watched all your 
Bteps. When you first went to the grotto I 
begged the Queen to grant your wUh." 

£ver after that the sisters lived lovingly 
together. It was the remark of every one, 
" How handsome Marion has grown. The ugly 
scowl has departed from her face, and the light 
of her eye is so mild and pleasant, and her 
mouth looks so smiling and good-natured, that 
to my taste, I declare, she is as handsome as 
Rose." 



THE LOVERS. 

[Robert Pollok, A.M., bom at MairhooM, E«glc»* 
ham, Renfrewthire, 1799; died near SouthamptOD, 
16th September, 1837. Bdaoated at the Glaigow Uni- 
Tentitj for the ministrj; lioeneed to preach in 1837; 
bat only appeared onoe in the pulpit. He died on his 
way to Italy in eearoh of health. Besides his poem 
he wrote three tales of the Covenanten— /Teleii of the 
OUn; The PeitecuUd Family: and Raipk QtmnuLl. Pro- 
fessor Wilson said: " The CoMxtt nf Time for so yoniif a 
man was a vast achievement ... He had much to 
learn in composition, and, had he lived, would have 
looked almost with humiliation on mttoh that Im at 
present eulogized by hii devoted admirers. But the 
soul of poetry is there." The poem was recelTed with 
remarkable &vour here and in America. The Mventy- 
eighth thousand was published by Blackwood in 1868. 
The following U finom the fifth book.] 

It was an eve of Autumn's holiest mood ; 
The corn-fields, bathed in Cynthia's silver light, 
Stood ready for the reaper's gathering hand, 
And all the winds slept soundly. Nature seemed. 
In silent contemplation, to adore 
Its Maker. Now and tlien, the agM leaf 
Fell from iU fellows, rustling to the ground ; 
And. as it fell, bade man think on his end. 
On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high. 
With pensive wing outspread, sat hearenly Thought, 
Convening with itself. Vesper looked forth, 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 
And up the east, unclouded, rode the Moon, 
With all her stars, gazing on earth intense. 
As if she saw some wonder walking there. 

Such was the night, so lorely, still, serene. 
When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 
A damsel kneeled to offsr up btr prayer, 
Her prayer nightly offered, nightly beard. 
This ancient thorn had been the meeting^plaoe 
Of love, before his country's roice had called 
The ardent youth to fields of honour, Ur 
Beyond the wsts : and hither now repaired. 
Nightly, the maid, by Qod's all-eeoinf eye 
Seen only, while she sought this boon 
Her lovor's safety and his quiok rstam. 
In holy humble attitude she kneeled. 



And to her bosom, fair as moonbeam, preaad 

One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of morn^ 

As Tiolet meek, excessive ardour streamed. 

Wafting away her earnest heart to God. 

Her voice, scarce uttered, soft as Zephyr si^ 

On morning lily's cheek, though soft and low. 

Yet heard in heaven, heard at the merpy-seat. 

A tear-drop wandered on her lovely face; 

It was a tear of fkith and holy fear. 

Pure as the drops that hang at dawning-tim* 

On yonder willows by the stream of life. 

On her the Moon looked steadfSsstly ; the Staxt, 

That drole nightly round the eternal Throne, 

Olaneed down, well-pleased ; and Everlasting Lore 

OaTS gracious audience to her prayer dncere. 

O had her lover seen her thus alone. 
Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him I 
Nor did he not ; for ofttimes Providence, 
With unexpected Joy the fervent prayer 
Of feith surprised. Returned from long delay, 
With glory crowned of righteous actions won. 
The sacred thorn, to memory dear, first sought 
The youth, and found it at the happy hour. 
Just when the damsel kneeled herself to pray. 
Wrapt in devotion, pleading with her Ood, 
She saw him not, heard not his foot approaoh. 
All holy images seemed too impure 
To emblem her he eaw. A seraph kneeled, 
Beeeeohing for his ward, before the Throne, 
Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was the thoughtl 
But sweeter still, the kind remembrance came. 
That she was flesh and blood, formed for himsell^ 
The plighted partner of hii future life. 
And as th^ met, embraced, and sat, embowered 
In woody (duunbers of the starry night. 
Spirits of love about them ministered. 
And Ood, approving, blest the holy Joy I 



A QUESTION OP GRAVITY. 

BY W. M. PRAED. 

The advancement of knowledge is the triumph 
of truth, and, as such, is the eventual interest 
of mankind; inasmuch as the extension of 
reason is by its very definition the necessarj 
object of rational beings. Timid theologiani 
have trembled on the confines of some topics 
which might lead to dangerous discovery; for- 
getful that religion and truth, if not identical, 
are at least inseparable. Some nice and sensi- 
tive chemists have forborne the search of the ne 
plus uUra in alchemy, dreading that as gold is 
the great fountain of wickedness on earth, the 
indefinite increase of that metal might be the 
unlimited multiplication of human evil: but 
foigetting that in all human affidrs, from fluids 
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up to theories, there is a specific gravity in all 
things which keeps constant the level of ter- 
restrial operations, and prevents the restless 
brain of man from raising any edifice, in brick 
or discovery^ high enough to be the min of his 
own species. To me, however, the one conside- 
ration, that the eternal search of knowledge 
and truth is the very object of our faculties, 
has been the main-spring of my life, and al- 
though my individual sufferings have been far 
from light, yet at their present distance the 
contemplation gives me pleasure, and I have 
the satisfaction to reflect that 1 am now in pos- 
session of an art which is continually employed, 
day and night, for the benefit of the present 
generation and of ages yet to come. 

I was bom in the Semlainogorod of Moscow; 
and for ten years applied intensely to chemis- 
try. I confess the failure of many eminent 
predecessors prevented my attempting the phi- 
losopher's stone; my whole thoughts were en- 
gaged on the contemplation of gravity — on that 
mysterious invisible agent which pervaded the 
whole universe — which made my pen drop from 
my fingers — the planets move round the sun 
— and the very sun itself, with its planets, 
moons, and satellites, revolve for ever, with 
myriads of others, round the final centre of 
universal gravity — that mysterious spot, per- 
haps the residence of those particular emana- 
tions of Providence which regard created be- 
ings. At length I discovered the actual in- 
gredients of this omnipresent agent. It is little 
more than a combination of carbon, oxygen, 
Ijydrogen, and azote; but the propoKions of 
these constituent parts had long bafiied me, 
and I still withhold them from my species for 
obvious reasons. 

Knowledge is power, — and the next easy step 
from the discovery of the elements was the de- 
composition of gravity, and the neutralization 
of its parts in any substance at my pleasure. 
I was more like a lunatic than a rational chem- 
ist; — a burning furor drove me to an imme- 
diate essay of my art, and stripped me of the 
power and will to calculate on consequences. 
Imagine me in my laboratory. I constructed 
a gravitation-pump — applied it to my body — 
turned the awful engine, and stood in an in- 
stant the first of all created beings — devoid of 
weight ! Up sprung my hair— my arms swung 
from my sides above the level of my shoulders, 
by the involuntary action of the muscles; which 
were no longer curbed by the re-action of their 
weight. I laughed like a fool or a fiend, closed 
my arms carefully to my side, compressed or 
concealed my bristling hair under my cap, and 
walked forth from my study to seek some re- 



tired spot in the city where I might make in- 
stant experiment of a Jump. With the greatest 
difficulty I preserved a decent gait; I walked 
with the uneasy unsteady motion of a man in 
water whose toes might barely reach the bot- 
tom: conscious as I was of my security, I felt 
every instant apprehensive of a fall. Nothing 
could have reconciled me to the disagreeable 
sensation I experienced, but the anticipation 
of vaulting unfettered into the air. I stood be- 
hind the cathedral of the Seven Towers; nobody 
was near — I looked hurriedly around, and made 
the spring ! I roee with a slow, uniform mo- 
tion, — but, gracious Heaven! imagine my hor- 
ror and distress when I found that nothing but 
the mere resistance of the air opposed my pro- 
gress; and when at last it stopped my flight, 
I found myself many hundred feet above the 
city — motionless, and destitute of every means 
of descent. I tore my hair, and cursed myself, 
for overlooking so obvious a result My screams 
drew thousands to the singular sight I stretch- 
ed my arms towards the earth and implored as- 
sistance. Poor fool ! I knew it was impracti- 
cable. 

But conceive the astonishment of the people! 
I was too high to be personally known; — they 
called to me and I answered; but they were 
unable to catch the import, for sound, like my- 
self, rises better than it falls. I heard myself 
called an angel, a ghost, a dragon, a unicorn, 
and a devil. I saw a procession of priests come 
under me to exorcise me; but had Satan him- 
self been free of gravity, he had been as unable 
to descend at their bidding as myself. At 
length the fickle mob began to Jeer me— the 
boys threw stones at me, and a clever marks- 
man actually struck me on the side with a bul- 
let; it was too high to penetrate — it merely 
gave me considerable pain, drove me a few feet 
higher, and sunk again to the gnnound. Alas ! 
I Uiought, would that it had pierced me, for 
even the weight of that little ball would have 
dragged me back to earth. At length the 
shades of evening hid the city fhmi my sight; 
the murmur of the crowd gradually died away, 
and there I still was, cold, terrified, and mo- 
tionless — nearer to heaven than such a fool 
could merit to rise again. What was to be the 
end of this ! I must starve and be stared at ! 

Imagine my Joy when a breeze sprung up, 
and I felt myself floating in darkness over the 
town: but even now new horrors seized me; — 
I might be driven downwards into the Moskwa 
and drowned; I might be dashed against the 
cathedral and crushed. Just as I thought on 
this my head struck violently against the great 
bell of Boris Oodunuff; — the blow and the deep 
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intonation of the bell deprived me for some 
minates of life and recollection. When I re- 
vivedi I found I was lying gently pressed bj 
the breeze against the balustrades: I pulled 
myself carefully along the church, pushed my- 
self down the last column, and run as straight 
as my light substance would permit me to my 
house. With far greater joy than when I had 
been disrobed of it, I speedily applied a proper 
condensation of gravity to my body, fell on my 
knees to thank Heaven for my deliverance, and 
slunk into bed, thoroughly ashamed of my day's 
performance. The next day, to escape suspi- 
cion, I joined the reassembled crowd, looking 
upward as serious as the rest, g^ed about for 
yesterday's phenomenon, and I daresay was the 
only one who felt no disappointment in its dis- 
appearance. 

Any one would imagine that, after this trial, 
I should have burned my pump and left g^vity 
to its own operations. But no ! I felt I was 
reserved for great things; — such a discovery 
was no every-day occurrence, and I would work 
op every energy of my soul rather than relin- 
quish this mo8t singular, though frightful, field 
of experiment. 

I was too cautious to deprive myself again 
entirely of gravity. In fact, in my late experi- 
ment, as in others, when I talk of extracting 
my gravity entirely, 1 mean just enough to 
leave me of the same weight as the atmosphere. 
Had I been lighter than that, I should have 
risen involuntarily upward like an air-bubble 
in a bucket. Even as it was, I found myself in- 
clined to rise and fall with every variation of 
the atmosphere, and I had serious thoughts of 
offering myself to the university as a barome- 
ter, that, by a moderate salary, I might pass 
the remainder of my days in tranquillity and 
honour. My object now was merely to render 
myself as light as occasion required: besides, 
I found that by continual contact with the 
earth and atmosphere I always imbibed gradu- 
ally a certain portion of weight, though by 
extremely slow and imperceptible degrees; for 
the constituent parts of gravity which I have 
mentioned enter largely, as every chemist 
knows, into the composition of all earths and 
airs: thus, in my late essay, I should certainly 
have eventually descended to earth without the 
intervention of the breeze; indeed, I should 
probably have been starved first, though my 
body would have at last sunk down for the 
gratification of my friends. 

Three furred coats and a pair of skates I 
gained by leaping at fairs in the Sloboda, and 
sabeistenoe for three weeks by my inimitable 
performanoe on the tight-rope; but when at last 



I stood barefoot on a single needle, and balanced 
myself head downwards on a bodkin,all Moscow 
rung with applause. But the great object of 
all my earthly hopes was to gain the affections 
of a young widow in the Kremlin, whose heart 
I hoped to move by the unrivalled effects of my 
despair. I jumped head-foremost from a chair 
on the hard floor; twice I sprung into a well, 
and once I actually threw myself from the 
highest spire in Moscow. I always lay sense- 
less after my falls, screamed at my revival, and 
counterfeited severe contusions. But in vain ! 
I found my person or pretensions disagreeable 
to her. The truth is, it did not escape the 
notice of the people that I was destitute of 
weight; and although I took care to show my- 
self publicly with a proper gravity, even with 
an additional stone weight, strange stories and 
whispers went forth about me; and when my 
feats of agility, and frightful, though not fatal, 
falls were recollected, it became generally be- 
lieved that I had either sold myself to the 
devil, or was myself that celebrated individual. 
I now began to prepare myself for immediate 
escape, in case I should be legally prosecuted. 
I had hitherto been unable, when suspended 
in the air, to lower myself at my pleasure; for 
I was unable to make my pump act upon itself, 
and therefore, when I endeavoured to take it 
with me, its own weight always prevented my 
making any considerable rise. I have since 
recollected, indeed, that had I made two pumps, 
and extracted the weight from one by meana 
of the other, I might have carried the light 
one up with me, and filled myself by its means 
with gravity when I wished to descend. How- 
ever, this plan, as I said, having escaped my 
reflection, I set painfully about devising some 
method of carrying about gravity with mo 
in a neutralized state, and giving it operation 
and energy when it should suit my con- 
venience. After long labour and expensive 
experiments, 1 hit upon the following simple 
method: — 

You will readily imagine that this subtle 
fluid, call it gravitation, or weight, or attrac- 
tion, or what you will, pervading as it does 
every body in nature, impalpable and invisible, 
would occupy an extremely small space when 
packed in its pure and unmixed state. I found, 
after decomposing it, that besides the gases I 
mentioned before, there always remained a 
slight residuum, incombustible and insoluble. 
ThM was evidently a pore element, which I 
have called by a termination common among 
chemists, "gwHam.** When I admitted to it 
the other gases, except the atote of the atmo- 
sphere, it asBumed a creamj conaistenee, which 
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might beealled "eiientUl oil of gnriUiion; " 
and finally, when it was placed in contact with 
the atmoephere, it imbibed aaote rapidly, be- 
came immediately inviiible, and formed pure 
weight I procured a rery small elastic Indian- 
mbber bottle, into whidi I infused as much 
•il of gravity as I could extract from myself, 
earefuUy closed it, and squeezed it flat; and I 
found that by placing orer the orifice an ex- 
tremely fine gauze and admitting the atmo- 
sphere through it (like the celebrated English 
Davy lamp), as the bottle opened by its own 
elasticity, the oil became weight; and when I 
squeezed it again the azote receded through 
the gauze and left the weightless oil. I was 
now in possession of the ultimatum of my in- 
quiries, the means of jumping into the air 
without any weight, and the power of assum- 
ing it when I wished to descend. What I 
feared came to pass : I was indicted as a sor- 
cerer and condenmed to be hung ; I concealed 
my bottle under my arm, ascended the scaf- 
fold, arowed my innocence, and was turned off. 
I counterfeited riolent convulsions, but was 
careful to retain just weight enough to keep 
the rope tight In the evening, when the popu- 
lace had retired, I gently extricated my neck, 
walked home, and prepared to leave my coun- 
try. 

At Petersburg I heard that Captain Khark 
of Yoronetz was about to sail to India to bom- 
bard a British fortress. I demanded an inter- 
view. 

"Sir," said I, " I am an unhappy man, whose 
misfortunes have compelled him to renounce 
his country. I am in possession of an art by 
which I can give you accurate intelligence of 
everything going on in the fortrc8s you are to 
attack; and I offer you my services, provided 
you will give me a passage and keep my 
secret" 

I saw by his countenance he considered me 
an impostor. 

"Sir," I said, "promise me secrecy, and you 
shall behold a specimen of my art" 

He assented. I squeezed the little bottle 
under my arm, sprung upward, and played 
along the ceiling, to his great amaze. He was 
a man of honour, and kept his promiHe; and 
in six months we arrived off the coast of Coro- 
mandel. Here 1 made one of the greatest mis- 
taken in my life. I had frequently practised 
my art during the first part of the voyage for 
the amusement of the sailors; and instead of 
carrying my g^vity-bottle with me, I used to 
divest myself of just sufficient gravity to leap 
mast-high, and descend gently on the deck; 
and by habit 1 knew the exact quantity which 
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was requisite in northern climes. But when I 
had ascended to view the fortress near the 
equator, 1 found too late that I had extracted 
far too much, and for this reason:— If you hold 
an orange at its head and stalk by the fore- 
finger and thumb, and spin it with velocity, 
you will see that small bodies would be thrown 
with rapidity from those parts which lie mid- 
way between the finger and thumb, while those 
that are nearer are far less affected by the ro- 
tatory motion. It was just so with me. I had 
been used to descend in the northern climates 
with a very slight weight; but I now found 
that in the equatorial regions I was thrown 
upward with considerable strength. A strong 
sea-breeze was blowing. I was borne rapidly 
away from the astonished crew, passed over the 
fortress, narrowly escaped being shot, and found 
myself passing in the noblest manner over the 
whole extent of India. Habit had entirely di- 
vested me of fear, and I experienced the most 
exquisite delight in viewing that fine country 
spread out like a map beneath me. I recog- 
nized the scenes of historical interest TAea'e 
rolled the Hydaspes by the very spot where 
Poms met Alexander. Tliert lay the track of 
Mahmoud the great Oaznevide. I left the 
beautiful Kashmir on the right I passed over 
the head-quarters of Persia in her different 
ages, Herat, Ispahan, Kamadan. Then came 
Arbela on my right, where a nation, long cooped 
up in a country scarce larger than Candia, had 
overthrown the children of the great Cyrus, and 
crushed a dynasty whose sway reached uninter- 
rupted for 2000 miles. I saw the tomb of Oor- 
dian on the extreme frontier of his empire — a 
noble spot for the head of a nation of warriors. 
I skimmed along the plain where Crassus and 
Galerius, at the interval of three hundred years, 
had learned on the same unhappy field that 
Rome could bleed. A strong puff from the 
Levant whirled me to the northward, and drop- 
ped me at length on a ridge of Mount Cau- 
casus, fatigued and hungry. I assuaged my 
hunger with mountain mosses, and slept a few 
hours as well as the extreme cold would permit 
me. On waking, the hoplessness of my situa- 
tion distressed me much. After passing over 
so many hot countries, where the exhalations 
from the earth had enabled my body to imbibe 
gravitation more rapidly than usual, I had 
gradually moved northward, where the cen- 
trifugal force of the earth had much de- 
creased. 

From these two causes, and in this wild 
country, without the means of chemically as- 
sisting myself, I now found my body too heavy 
to trust again to the winds — intrenched as I 
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was between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
but without weight to give firmness to my step; 
without the lightness of a fowl I had all its 
awkward weakness in water. The savage na- 
tives cast lots for me, and I became a slave. 
Hy strange lightness was a source of mirth to 
all, even to my fellow-servants; and I found, 
by experience, how little weight a man bears 
in society who has lost his gravity. When I 
attempted to dig, I rose without effect on my 
spade. Sometimes when I bore a load of wood 
on my shoulders it felt so top-heavy, that upon 
the slightest wind I was sure to tumble over — 
and then I was chastised: my mistress one day 
hoisted me three miles by a single kick on the 
breech. But however powerless against lateral 
pressure, it was observed with amaze how easily 
I raised the vast weights under which the most 
powerful men in the country sunk; for, in fact, 
my legs being formed to the usual capabilities 
of mankind, had now little or no weight of 
body to support; I was therefore enabled to 
carry ten or twelve stone in addition to a com- 
mon burden. It was this strength that en- 
abled me to throw several feet from the earth a 
native who had attacked me. He was stunned 
by the fall, but, on rising, with one blow he 
drove me a hundred yards before him. I took 
to my heels, determined, if possible, to escape 
this wretched life. The whole country was on 
foot to pursue me, for I had doubly deserved 
death; I had bruised a freeman, and was a 
fugitive slave. But notwithstanding the in- 
credible agility of these people in their native 
crags, their exact knowledge of the clefts in 
the hiUs, the only passes between the eternal 
snows, and my own ignorance, I utterly baffled 
their pursuit by my want of weight, and the 
energy which despair supplied me. Sometimes 
when they pressed hardest on me I would 
leap up a perpendicular crag twenty feet high, 
or drop down a hundred. I bent my steps to- 
wards the Black Sea, determined, if I could 
reach the coast, to seek a passage to some port 
in Cathenoslaw, and retire where I might pass 
the remainder of my life under a feigned name, 
with at least the satisfaction of dying in the 
dominions of my legitimate sovereign, Alexan- 
der. 

Exhausted and emaciated I arrived at a 
straggling village, the site of the ancient Pityus. 
This was the last boundary of the Roman power 
on the Euxine, and to this wretched place state 
exiles were frequently doomed. The name be- 
came proverbial; and, I understand, has been 
BO far adopted by the English that the word 
"Pityus** is, to this day, most adapted to the 
lipa of the banished. In a small vessel we 



sailed for Azof; but when we came off the 
Straits of Cafis, where the waters of the Don 
are poured into the Euxine, a strong current 
drove us on a rock, and in a fresh gale the ship 
went speedily to pieces. I gave myself up for 
lost, and heard the crew, one after the other, 
guigle in the waves and scream their last, 
while I lay struggling and bufieting for life. 
But after the first hurry for existence I found 
I had exhausted myself uselessly, for my specific 
gravity being so trifling I was enabled to lie 
on the surface of the billows without any exer- 
tion, and even to sit upon the wave as securely 
as a couch. I loosened my neckcloth, and 
spreading it wide with my hands and teeth, I 
trusted myself to the same winds that had so 
often pelted me at their mercy, and always 
spared me. In this way I traversed the 
Euxine. I fed on the scraps that floated on 
the surface — sometimes dead fish, and once or 
twice on some inquisitive stragglers whose 
curiosity brought them from the deep to con- 
template the strange sail. Two days I floated 
in misery, and a sleepless night; by night I 
dared not dose my eyes for fear of falling back- 
ward — and by day I frequently passed objects 
that filled me with despair — fragments of 
wrecks; and then I looked on my own sorry 
craft: once I struck my feet against a drowned 
sailor, and it put me in mind of myself. At 
last I landed safe on the beach between Odessa 
and Otchacow, traversed the Ukraine, and by 
selling the little curiosities I had picked up on 
my passage, I have purchased permission to 
residQ for the rest of my days unknown and 
unseen in a large forest near Minsk. Here, 
within the gray crumbling walls of a castle 
that fell with the independence of this un- 
happy country, I await my end. I have left 
little to regret at my native Mosoow; neither 
friends, nor reputation, nor lawful life; and I 
had failed in a love which was dearer to me than 
reputation— than life — than gravity itselll I 
have established an apparatus on improved 
principles to operate on gravity; and I am now 
employed, day and night, for the benefit, not 
more of the present generation than of all man- 
kind that are to come. In &ct, I am laborious- 
ly and unceasingly extracting the gravitation 
from the earth in order to bring it nearer the 
sun; and thongh by thus diminishing the 
earth*8 orbit, I fear I shall confuse the astro- 
nomical tables and calculations, I am confident 
I shall improve the temperature of the globe. 
How far I have succeeded may be guessed 
fnm the reoent errors in the almanacs about 
the eclipses, and from the late mild wift> 
ter& 
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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

(Wflliam Shflnfltone, bom at tba LaMowes, Hales 
Owen, Shropehire, 1714 ; died there, 1763. Hia rand 
tastes Tendered the gardens of the Lessowes even more 
fiunoas than the pioprietor's poetry. His poems chiefly 
relate to ideal shepherds, and are mariced by many 
affeotations ; but Thg S^oolmittrtUt from which we 
qnste, will preserve his memory l^ its simple fidelity 
to nature. Goldsmith said of it : "This poem is one of 
those happinesses in which a poet excels himself, as 
there is nothing in all Shenstone which anyway ap- 
prsaches it in merit."] 

IN IMITATION OF SPKN8IB. 

Ah me ! ftill sovely is my heart forlom. 
To think how modest worth neglected lies. 
While partial Fame doth with her blasts adom 
Baoh deeds alone as pride and pomp disgniae, 
Daada of ill aort, and miaehieToiis eonpriae : 
Lend me thy clarion, goddeaa ! let me try 
To aoand the praiae of Merit ere it dies, 
8a^ as I oft have channoed to espy 
Losi in the dreary shades of dull obacority. 

2a •▼'ly Tillage mark'd with little apiiv, 

Smbow*rad in traea, and hardly known to fknw. 

There dweUa, in lowly ahade and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we Schoolmi atr aa a nama. 

Who boasts nnraly brata with birch to tame ; 

They grieven aore^ in piteous durance pent, 

Aw'd by the pow^ of this relentless dame. 

And oft*times. on ragaries idly bent. 

For aakempt hair, or taak onconn'd, are aordy dMoi. 

And all in sight doth rise a birohen tree. 

Which Learning near her little dome did §iow% 

Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 

Tho* now so wide its waving branches flow. 

And work the simple vassals miokle woe ; 

For not a wind might curl the leavea that blew. 

But their liiuba ahoddered. and their poke beat loir, 

And as they look'd thqr ftmnd thsir horror grew. 

And diap'd it into roda, and tingled at the Tiaw. 

Near to thia dome la ftmnd a patdi ao graea. 
On which the tribe their gambola do display. 
And at the door impria'ning board ia aaan. 
Lest weakly wights of smaller aiae sboold ■Cruj, 
lager, perdie, to bask in sonny day I 
The oolsea intermix'd which theooe reaoond. 
Do Laaming'a little tenementa betray. 
Where aita the dame, disgoia'd in k)ok proiyaiMi, 
And eyea her Ikiry throng, and tome her wheal 

Her eap, &r whiter than the driveo anowa, 
Kmbtem right meet of deoen<7 doea yield ; 
Bar apron dy'd in grain, as bloe, I trowe, 
la li the harebell that adoraa the flekl : 
AbA te her hand, for aoaptre, ahe doea wiald 



Tway birohen apraya, with anxious ibar entwin*d. 
With dark diatmat, and aad repentance fill'd. 
And atedDut hate, and aharp aflliction Join'd, 
And taxj onoontroU'd, and chaatiaement wnWtui- 

A nuaet atole was o'er her ahooldera thrown, 
A nuaet kirtle fenc'd the nipping air ; 
'Twaa aimple ruaset, bnt it was her own : 
*Twaa her own ooontiy bred the flock ao fldr; 
Twaa her own laboor did the fleece prepare; 
And, aooth to aay, her pupila, rang'd aroond. 
Thro' piooa awe did term it paasing rare, 
For they in gaping wonderment abound. 
And think, no doobt, ahe been the greateit wig^t on 
groond. 

Albeit ne flatt'xy did oormpt her troth, 

Ne pompooa title did debaooh her ear. 

Goody, good woman, goeaip, n'annt, fbraooth. 

Or dame, the sole additions she did hear ; 

Tet tbeae she ohalleng'd, these she held rig^t dear : 

Ne woold esteem him act as mought behove 

Who ahoold no^ honoor'd eld with theee revere; 

For never title yet ao mean coold prove, 

Bot there was eke a mind which did that title lovo. 

One ancient hen she took delight to fised. 
The plodding pattern of the bosy dame. 
Which ever and anon, impell'd by need. 
Into her school, begirt with chickens, came, 
Boch fisvoor did her past deportment claim ; 
And if neglect had lavish'd on the ground 
Fragment of breid, she would collect the same: 
For well she knew, and quaintly could expound. 
What sin it were to waste the smallest erumb aba found. 

Herba too ahe knew, and well of eadi could apeak. 

That in her garden aipp'd the ailv'iy dew. 

Where no vain flow'r diadoa'd a gaudy atraak. 

But herba for uae, and physic, not a £nr. 

Of gray renown, within thoae bofders grew; 

The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 

Fnah banm, and marygold of cheerAd hoa^ 

The lowly gill, that never darea to climb. 

And mora I llsin woold aing, diadaining harato fhyma. 

Tet eophraay mtj not be left onaong. 
That givea dim eyea to wander' leagoea aroond. 
And pongent radiah biting inihnt'a tongue. 
And plantain ribb'd, thai heala the reapex'a wound. 
And maij'ram sweet, in shefrfierd's poaie foond. 
And lavender, whoee apikea of asora bloom 
Shall be, erewhile, in arid bundlea bound. 
To lurk amidst the labours of her loom. 
And crown her kerchieft dean with miokle rare per 
ftama. 

And here trim roaemarine, that whilom orown'd 

The daintieat garden of the proudeat peer. 

Bre, driv'n from ite envy'd aite^ it found 

A aacrad ahelter for its branchea here. 

Where edg'd with gold ite gUU'ring akirta appear. 
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O wmmI dayi t O omioms luaet and well ! 

Ere this wm buiih'd from its lofty iphere ; 

Simplicity then loiight thiB hambla oeU, 

Nor erer would aba mora with thane and lordling dwaU. 

Here oft the dame, on Sabbath's decent ere, 
H jmned such psalma as Stemhold forth did mete ; 
If winter 'twere, she to her hearth did oleare, 
Bat in her garden found a eommerHMat : 
Sweet melody ! to hear her then repeat 
How larael'e eona, beneath a foreign king, 
While taunting foemen did a long entreat, 
All for the nonce ontoning ey'xy itring, 
UphTing their aeeleee lyrea— small heart had thqr to 
•ing. 

For she was Joet, and friend to ▼irtaooa lore, 
And paai'd mach time in truly virtuooa deed ; 
And in thoee elphina' eart would oft deplore 
The times when Truth by Popish rage did bleed. 
And tortious death was true Devotion's meed ; 
And simple Faith in iron chains did mourn. 
That nould on wooden image plaoe hcnr creed ; 
And lawny saints in smould'ring flames did bom : 
Ah I dearest Lord! forfend thilk days should ere retuiL 

In elbow-chair, like that of Scottish stem. 
By the sharp tooth of oank'ring Eld deftuj'd. 
In which, when he receiree his diadem. 
Our soy'reign prince and lieftat liege is plao'd, 
The matron sate, and some with rank she grao'd, 
(The source of children's and of oourtien^ pride I) 
Redress'd aflWnits, for rile affronts there paas'd. 
And wam'd them not the frvtfrU to deride. 
But lore eadi other dear, whaterer them betide. 

Right well she knew each temper to desoiy. 
To thwart the proud, and the submise to niat^ 
Some with vile copper prize exalt on high, 
And some entice with pittance small of praiee. 
And other some with baleftil sprig she 'firays : 
Et'u abeent, she the reins of pow'r doth hold. 
While with quaint arts the giddy crowd she swaje; 
Forewam'd, if little bird their pranks behold. 
Twill whisper in her ear, and all the eoene unfold. 



Tet DunTd with skill, ^hat dazzling firuita appear I 

EVn now sagacious foresigfat points to show 

A little bench of heedless bishops here. 

And there a cbancelloar in embryo. 

Or bard sublime, if bard may e'er be so. 

As Milton, Shakespeare, names that ne^er shall dial 

The' now he crawl along the ground so low, 

Nor weeting how the Muse should soitf on hi^ 

Wisheth, poor starr'ling elf I his paper kite may fly. 

But now Dan Phoebus gains the middle sky. 
And Liberty unbars her pTison<door, 
And like a ruling tonent out th^ fly, 
Aad now the grasey oirque han corei^d o*er 
With boiat'ioua rerel rout and wild uproar ; 



A thooMnd ways in wanton rings they run, 
HeaT'n shield their short-liv'd pastimes, I imploni 
F<nr well may Freedom, eivt so dearly won. 
Appear to British elf more gladsome than the sun. 

Bi\Joy, poor imps ! e^joy your aportire tntde. 
And chase gay flies, and cull the fairest flow'rs. 
For when my bones in grass-green sods are laid. 
For never may ye taste more careless hours 
In knightly castles or in ladies' bow'rs. 
O rain to seek delight in earthly thing ! 
But most in courts, where proud Ambition tow'ri ; 
Deluded wight I who weens ikir peace can spring 
Beneath the pompous dome of keear or of king. 
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BT BCIPIONB BABOAOLI. 

Among other families, gentle ladies, that in 
times gone by are known to have ornamented 
our native city, one of the most noble, perhaps, 
was the Saracini ; a house which still preserves 
unsullied its ancient worth and splendour. In 
the long list of names that constituted its 
different branches, we find mention of one 
Ippolito, the sole surviving heir of a distin- 
guished cavalier. At the period we are about 
to refer to, he numbered no more than eighteen 
years, was extremely graceful and handsome 
in his person, of elevated mind and intellect, 
and much esteemed by his friends and fellow- 
citizens for the vivacity and courtesy of his 
manners. Now it fell out, as is most frequently 
the case with youths of a fine temperament, 
that he became deeply enamoured of one of the 
most beautiful and attractive girls in all the 
city, whose surpassing charms and accomplish- 
ments were celebrated wherever she. had been 
seen. Her name was Gangenovs, the yoangesi 
of three daughters left to the care of a widowed 
mother, the relict of Meiser Reame Salimbeni, 
whose family ranked among the first in Sienna, 
for numerous services rendered to the republic 
in periods of the greatest peril, though now, 
along with its arms and palaces, become alto- 
gether extinct ; nothing of its past grandeur 
remaining but the name. The delight of all 
Ler relations, as well as of the society in which 
she moved, it was no wonder then that the fair 
Oangenova should so far have enthralled the soul 
of young Ippolito, that, by ftvquent contem- 
plation of her beauties and accomplishments, 
he resolved to run all hacardi in order to win 
her love. Nor had he, in the fiew opportunities 
permitted him of conversing with her, any 
reason for despair, since he rightly interpreted 
the tones and looks with which she occasionaUy 
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addreflsed him. But in cooBequenoe of the 
T9Ty strict superintendenoe of her mother, 
which was exercised with greater severity over 
GangenoTa tlian over her elder sisters, the in- 
terriews of the lorers were very rare ; a system 
of intolerance so little in accordance with the 
open and ardent character of Ippolito, that, 
despising the very particular forms and cere- 
monies which it exacted, he was apt to grow 
impatient for the eigoyment of a more uncon- 
strained society with the object he adored. 
With this view he made known his wishes to 
the young lady's mother, leaving the terms of 
their future union, in the most liberal manner, 
wholly to her, and beseeching her only to g^ant 
him a little more of the society of her he loved. 
¥rhat was his surprise to receive a direct re- 
fusal, on the ground that it was the lady's 
duty, as a mother, to attend first to the dis- 
posal of her two elder sisters ! an answer that 
threw the young lover into a paroxysm of 
mingled rage and despair. 

The grief of Gangenova was little leas than 
his own, and her affection, gathering strength 
by opposition, was indulged with double free- 
dom upon receiving the sanction of such an 
offer. Aware at the same time that her lover's 
conduct, in attempting to obtain an interview, 
added only to the jealous caution of her mother, 
she was at a loss in what way to proceed, being 
so closely watched as scarcely to be allowed to 
breathe the air, much less to partake of the 
innocent sports and amusements to which 
young persons of her age are attached. It was 
impossible, however, to preserve so strict a 
watch as to deprive them of all kind of mutual 
intelligence ; and Ippolito became acquainted 
with her unhappy situation. She even en- 
treated of him, in pity to her, that he would 
discontinue bis assiduous attentions, and either 
absent himself, or feign absence, during a 
short period, from the city, as she grew fearful 
of the extremities to which her friends in their 
anger might proceed. At the same time, she 
besought him to consider this as a proof of 
regard, not of coldness or indifference, as she 
would ever endeavour to show herself grateful, 
and worthy of the high opinion that he had so 
kindly and nobly avowed for her. 

These tidings served at once to increase the 
passion that Ippolito already entertained, and 
the unhappiness he felt in being the unwilling 
cause of the least portion of suffering to her he 
loved, when he felt as if he could gladly have 
sacrificed his life to her happiness and repose. 
Still be exulted in the idea that she returned 
his affection, and he tried to flatter himself 
with the prospect of brighter days to come. | 



And in order to convince her of the purity and 
disinterestedness of his attachment, he re- 
solved, however difficult the task, to obey her 
wishes, and to leave for a while his native 
place, giving out that he was gone upon a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of San Jacomo of 
Qalicia. He was moreover desirous of thus 
proving the sincerity of the affection of her he 
loved, and of ascertaining whether her regard 
was likely to increase or diminish by distance; 
and with this view, having arranged his affairs, 
and bid adieu to all his friends, as if on the 
eve of a long voyage, he assumed his pilgrim 'a 
dress, and, to the surprise and g^ef of all his 
acquaintance, left the city. When the unhappy 
maiden heard of his departure, she shed many 
tears, regretting that she had ever proposed so 
harsh and trying an alternative, and upbraided 
herself as the sole cause of every sinister event 
that might chance to follow, never having 
imagined it possible that he would venture 
upon so painful and hazardous a journey. And 
in this she reasoned well, for when Ippolito 
had pursued his way until about sunset, he 
abandoned the great road, and, striking into 
one of the thickest woods near at hand, he 
there deposited his pilgrim's mantle, cowl, and 
staff; then retracing his steps in another dress, 
he entered, about the hour when the gates were 
closed, without observation, into Sienna. Pro- 
ceeding direct to the abode of an old nurse, 
the only person whom he had admitted into 
his secret counsel, he there provided himself 
with everything requisite for his purpose. 

Now near the church of San Lorenzo, was a 
little country seat, with a small orchard at- 
tached, belonging to Ippolito ; both of which 
he had presented to his aged nurse, who, on 
her side, had always felt the same affection for 
him as for an only child. Next to this little 
tenement lay a spacious and beautiful garden, 
the property of the mother of the fair Oange- 
nova, Ippolito's beloved mistress; and here 
with her daughters she was often accustomed 
to take the air, and enjoy the fragrance of the 
new-blown flowers. "Surely," thought the 
gentle and enamoured boy, ' ' here at least we 
sliall hardly be suspected ; nobody will believe 
me bold enough to seek her under her mother's 
very wing ; let us only find an opportunity of 
conversing with each other, and 1 cannot fail 
to discover some means of bringing our diffi- 
culties to a happy termination." And solely 
for this object did he keep himself concealed, 
like a bird that shuns the eye of day, within 
the bounds of his little cottage ground ; never 
venturing forth except late in the evening, 
when, scaling a lofty wall, he descended into 
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the garden of hii beloved Gangenoya, and 
approached close under her chamber windows. 
Up the Bide of these there chanced to flonriah 
a lofty and lovely mulberry-tree, one of whose 
spacious branches overshadowed the apartment 
in which she lay, and where her mother kept 
her, as being the youngest of her charges, con- 
stant company by night. Under its shade, 
likewise, Ippolito was wont to take his evening 
station, eager to avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity of beholding or discovering himself to 
the object of his attachment In this way he 
was soon convinced that the sole chance he had 
of profiting by his situation was about the 
hour of sunrise, when he observed the fair girl 
appear on the balcony overlooking the garden, 
on which were placed a number of beautiful 
plants, interspersed with lilies and violets, 
from which she wonld cnll some of the sweetest 
to deck her lovely breast and hair. There too 
he observed her amuse herself with a pretty 
linnet which had nested itself in the noble 
tree, and which, won by her sweet encourage- 
ment, would hop into the window and nestle 
in her bosom ; and it was then his delight to 
watch her thousand gentle looks and motions, 
and to imagine how delicious it would be to 
appropriate to himself the whole of those kisses 
and caresses. Often had he been on the point 
of accosting her, however g^reat the risk, when 
her mother, her sisters, or some one in attend- 
ance, suddenly appearing, would dash all his 
hopes, and compel him to be doubly cautious, 
lest a discovery should be the cause of fresh 
restraints over his beloved. He next resolved 
to avail himself of the assistance of his kind 
old nurse, who, under a variety of pretences, 
obtained admission into the mother's house, of 
which she took advantage to gain the ear of 
the young lady, and inform her of all that her 
lover had done for her sake ; of his passionate 
attachment and devotion, so well worthy a re- 
turn, and his extreme desire of beholding her 
once more. Finding her equally delighted 
and surprised with what she had already heard, 
the nurse ventured to reveal to Gangenova the 
place of her Ippolito's concealment; and the 
pleasure she experienced on finding that he 
was so near became almost too much for her 
to support. " Has he not, indeed, deserted me 
then? is he not really journeying far away, 
over seas, and in a foreign land, on my account? 
Oh, dear nurse, tell him that his image is en- 
graven on my soul ; that I am too blessed, too 
happy, and never more would give him reason 
to complain f " Upon hearing Uiese words, the 
good old dame, thinking that she had happily 
succeeded in her mission, returned as fast as 



she could, in order not to foiget the least poiv 
tion of the message, which she well knew would 
carry such Joy to the soul of the young lover. 

Ippolito preserved the utmost caution in his 
proceedings, and it was not long before fortune 
seemed to favour his wishes ; for keeping watch 
one evening very assiduously, he saw the 
arrival of a messenger, bearing tidings that 
the wife of one of the old lady's brothers was 
taken suddenly ill, and entreated to see the 
mother of Gangenova without a moment's de- 
lay. She was thus compelled to set out, and 
leave her precious charge, for one night at 
least, to her own discretion ; and Ippolito be- 
lieved that he had at length an opportunity of 
convincing himself of the reality of his beloved 
girl's affection for him, by inducing her to 
embrace the long- wished occasion, and to 
secure their happiness by flying together, and 
uniting their fate in one. Fired with the hope, 
he hastened to his usual station, underneath 
the mulberry-tree that overspread her chamber 
windows; and in order better to attract her 
attention, he shook some of its boughs, imagin- 
ing that her beloved bird, if nestling there, 
would fly to her, and by its little cries and 
flntterings, lead her to appear on the balcony. 
Not succeeding, however, in this, he hastily 
ascended the tree, when soon the affrighted 
bird, flying with timid cries into some neigh- 
bouring shrubs, uttered such loud and sorrow- 
ful tones as to startle the gentle girl out of her 
slumber, who fearing some sad accident had 
befallen it, hastily ran to the window. With 
a simple veil thrown over her neck and bosom, 
and her fine bright tresses carelessly yet g^race- 
fully arranged, she appeared in the eyes of her 
enchanted lover rather like a vision than a 
creature of mortal beauty, while a mingled 
look of anxiety and tenderness was impressed 
upon her countenance. Solicitous for the late 
of her little companion, she cast her eyes 
eagerly on all sides, when, instead of her 
pretty linnet, the accents of Ippolito, eager to 
dissipate her alarm, met her ears. The next 
moment she beheld him nearly at her side, and 
he succeeded almost in reaching her chunber 
window, while he attempted to prevent her 
crying out by addressing her in the lowest and 
sweetest tone: "Fear not, my gentle Gange- 
nova ; it is your Ippolito who speaks ; fear not, 
either for yourself or your little favourite, for 
soon he will resume his blithesome notes, 
secure and happy as before. But mine, alas, 
how different a fate I though far more fond, a 
thousand times more passionately devoted to 
you, serving yon so long and faithfully. Had 
yon the heart then, my sweetest, to think I 
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was now taking my wofnl pilgrimage far from 
thee, through remote and strange parts ; per- 
haps gone upon my everlasting journey? Oh, 
no, no, I knew you had not, and 1 hare been 
near you day and. night, ever since the period 
when I left my friends to go upon my feigned 
pilgrimage. For, alas, when I cannot turn 
my thoughts from you for a moment, how 
could I wilfully bend my steps another way? 
how could I find a moment's repose till I had 
laid my wearied limbs and my burdened heart 
as near you as I could possibly venture, without 
quite breaking upon your hallowed rest 1 Hath 
not our poor nurse told you all I have done 
and suffered for your sake; my lonely days, 
and sorrowing, yet delicious nights, passed 
amidst the scenes you have loved, among the 
very trees, and fruits, and flowers where you 
have wandered? nay, in these lofty and verdant 
branches, that so richly and beanteously over- 
shadow the sanctuary of my love 1 Often have 
I seen you, at the glimpse of dawn, gathering 
flowers, or caressing your bird ; yet venturing 
not to intrude, afraid of calling down still 
further anger from your jealous guardians upon 
your innocent head. But my fond and unceasing 
vows have wearied Heaven at last : your mother 
is gone, and the hour arrived that is to repay 
us for a worid of anxiety and dread ; the fear 
of losing thee, and all that promised to make 
life sweet to me. Yet our time is precious, 
and I came to gather from thine own lips that 
thou dost indeed honour me with thy love; 
that thou wilt deig^ to receive my plighted 
vows and loyalty unto death. And this I 
would entreat in the name of all my anguish, 
all my fears for thee ; by the horror of a rival's 
arms ; and by thine own surpassing beauties, 
that amidst all our city's charms, have alone 
succeeded in ri vetting my enchanted sight. 
Yet I know how all unworthy I am ; how much 
better and longer thou deservest to be sought 
ere won. Still thou knowest my whole life 
and bearing, though thou canst not form an 
idea of the sighs and tears I have poured for 
thee. Pity me then ; and with pity let love 
and reason, let all the heavenly gifts you pos- 
sess, plead in my favour, and induce you to 
receive me as your favoured and honoured 
lord." 

Here he ceased, waiting with eager and 
trembling looks for a reply : while the beauti- 
ful Gangenova, overpowered on her side by a 
thousand wild and sweet emotions, was almost 
unable to articulate a word. Having descended 
into the balcony, on her sudden alarm, to re- 
cover her favourite bird, she had attempted, 
on first hearing Ippolito's voice, to fly; yet 



surprise and terror chained her to the spot; 
for, having read the fabled metamorphoses of 
plants into mortals, and human beings into 
plants, on hearing a voice from the mulberry- 
tree her blood began to run cold, and her 
attempt to call out died away ere it passed 
her lips. Yet there was something in the 
tone that convinced her she need not fe^r, 
and gradually recovering her confidence, her 
heart seemed actually to swim in a tide of 
rapture, before her noble lover had concluded 
his passionate appeal " Dear Ippolito," she at 
length replied, "it grieves me that we are so 
situated that it would be dangerous to tell all 
I have thought and felt since last we met and 
parted, much less the delight I have at finding 
you safe and near me once more. But, alas I 
this is no place for you ; speed away, I beseech 
you, and think me neither hasty nor unkind, 
as indeed, I esteem all your love and goodness 
to me as tenderly as I ought But I fear for 
you, my kind Ippolito, and I entreat you to 
bid me one adieu, and let me see you safely 
depart" At this moment hearing a noise in 
the antechamber, and fearful icAt her sisters 
should approach, Gangenova hastily drew back, 
while Ippolito, imagining that it proceeded 
from her room, and hearing a rustling noise 
continue for some time, was seized with sudden 
suspicions of some rival being harboured there, 
either by her sisters or the fair Gangenovc, her- 
self. Maddened by this idea he no longer re- 
mained master of himself, and in his attempt 
to reach her window from the tree, so as to ob- 
tain a view of what was passing, such was the 
hurry of his spirits, that, missing his footing, 
he fell to the g^und. 

Startled at the terrific sound, the fair girl 
again rushed forward, bending as far as pos- 
sible over the balcony, and calling on the name 
of Ippolito in a subdued and gentle tone ; but 
no longer did the sound reach his enraptured 
ear, where he lay deprived of sense upon the 
cold earth. Suspense and terror seized upon 
the heart of the tender girl when she received 
no answer ; love urged her to afford him her 
immediate assistance, while fear of discovery 
restrained her steps. Unable, however, longer 
to control her fears for his safety, she hastily 
descended into the garden by a back staircase 
rarely made use of, having remained from 
ancient times as a retreat in seasons of trouble, 
and having its outlet at the extreme part of 
the garden. And there, alas ! she found him 
stretched under the mulberry-tree, lying cold 
and pallid, apparently deprived not only of 
sense but of life itself. 

Almost as insensible as he, she threw herself 
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at hiB side. Upon recoTering her oonsdons- 
neas, showers of tears ezpreieed the intenaty 
of her sufferings ; her cries would ha^e moTed 
rocks and beasts of prey to pity, snch were the 
piteous tones in which these words were nttered : 
''Sweet heavens, what dreadfai thing hath 
happened ! What malignant star hath struck 
with death one of the best and noblest hearts 
that ever beat ! where is the son! that but 
now shone in thy face? Wretch that I am, 
ahall I never behold it more ! Art thou fled, 
for ever fled, sweet guardian of my honour, my 
love, and peace ! But what will betide them 
now, when every tongue will be busy with my 
fame? Whither shall I turn for help, reduced 
to such »ad extremities as I now am?" And 
while, abandoned to her woe, the hapless girl 
thus poured her lamentations to the night, she 
never ceased her endeavours to restore the ob- 
ject of them by every means in her power, 
rubbing his heart and temples, joining his 
hands and lips to her own, and trying to 
breathe her soul into his. Finding that he 
yet gave no sig^s of life, she sweetly folded 
him in her arms, and bathed his inanimate 
features with her tears. Ippolito's soul, just 
on the point of taking wing, seemed to welcome 
so much bliss; and suddenly recovering his 
suspended powers, he heard the sweet words 
she uttered, and found himself alive in her 
arms. It was then he felt himxelf amply re- 
paid for all the trials he had undergone ; the 
sweetness and ecstasy of the reward far sur- 
passing all he had been able to conceive, in 
breathing his vows thus closely into her ear. 
The moment before she was about to transfix 
her breast with her lover's sword in a paroxysm 
of despair ; the next she found herself pressed 
to his breathing bosom, receiving, as it were, 
the g^ft of two lives restored to her at once. 
For 8ome time they both remained doubtful 
whether to believe that all was real, and gazed 
upon each other as if in a dream, until the 
fresh spirit of their joy being somewhat abated, 
they sat down by each other, side by side, 
with that serene and ineffable pleasure which 
the imagined certainty of their bliss inspired. 
But it was destined, alas, to be of short dura- 
tion ; a voice was heard calling upon the name 
of Gangenova, gradually approaching nearer 
and nearer, so that they were compelled to 
part almost without bidding each other adieu. 
The poor girl hastened trembling by the same 
path that she had left the house : she fancied, 
in the disorder of her spirits, that she suddenly 
heard the terrific bowlings of wild beasts, ac- 
companied by the most dismal screams and 
cries ; and such was the impression they made 



upon her imagination, just after having taken 
leave of Ippolito, as to deprive her of the power 
of motion. It was long before she recovered 
even strength enough to regain her apartment, 
and with panting breast and dishevelled hair, 
she threw herself upon the couch, still unable 
to banish the terrific ideas that haunted her 
imagination. 

In the meanwhile the sisters of Gangenova, 
being likewise freed from the superintendence 
of their mother, had been innocently eigoying 
themselves in their chamber, frequently calling 
the fair girl by her name to come and join in 
their diversion. Paying little heed to her 
silence, they continued for some time to amuse 
themselves with their games, until one of them, 
by way of adding a little novelty to the scene, 
crept forward in the dark, intending to surprise 
her in her own room. Still receiving no reply, 
she ran for a light, and on returning found her 
sister stretched upon the bed, resembling rather 
a lifeless statue than a breathing human form. 
Calling her second sister in g^reat alarm, they 
made eager inquiries into the cause of her agi- 
tation, feeling assured that something extra- 
ordinary must have happened. The poor girl 
was equally unwilling and unable to reply, and 
her sisters, in some anxiety, despatched a 
messenger for their mother, who lost no time 
in returning to resume her maternal charge. 
With a little more authority, she insisted upon 
knowing the cause of her alarm, and upbraided 
her sisters severely for not keeping a more 
vigilant watch. Gangenova declared herself 
quite unable to account for the manner in 
which she had been affected, and the others 
professed equal ignorance as to the cause of her 
indisposition. In this dilemma her mother 
had recourse to the advice of the most expert 
physicians the city had to boast, which brought 
no alleviation however to her daughter's alarm- 
ing symptoms ; not one of them being able to 
discover that her illness was owing to some 
sudden surpriKC, while she, far more jealous of 
her fair fame than of her life, concealed from 
every one the real cause of her sufieringa. 
Growing rapidly worse, she became extremely 
anxious to behold once more her beloved Ippo- 
lito; and recollecting the old nurse, she in- 
stantly sent for her, entreating that she would, 
as soon as possible, acquaint him with her 
situation, and find some means by which they 
might at least meet to take an eternal fare- 
well. 

Upon receiving these sad tidings Ippolito 
grew deadly pale and trembled, though at the 
same moment he hastened to comply with her 
wishes. He assumed the dress of a poor 
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traveller, with a false beard, ao as to render it 
almoet impoesible to recognise him, and set 
oat to beg alms at Bereral hoases acyacent to 
that of his belored. As he approached the 
latter, the lady of the mansion herself made 
her appearance, half wild and distracted at the 
aitoation of her loveliest daughter. Informed 
of the occasion of her grief, the wily pilgrim, 
availing himself of the circnmstance, bade her 
not despair, as the power of the Lord was in- 
finite, and his goodness equal to his power. 
Moreover, with his aid, he had himself become 
akilled in all the virtues of almost all the plants 
under the sun, and had devoted his knowledge 
of herbs and juices to the relief of his unhappy 
fellow -creatures, besides possessing secrets 
adapted to every species of disease. The poor 
credulous old lady raised her hands to heaven 
in gratitude upon hearing such consolatory 
words, vowed that he had been peculiarly 
sent by Providence, and insisted that he 
should be instantly introduced to her unhappy 
girL 

The moment Ippolito beheld her he per- 
ceived that the tidings he had received were 
indeed too true. So much was he shocked, 
that he could with difficulty support his cha- 
racter ; more particularly when be saw, from 
the brightening features of his beloved, that 
she instantly recognized him. Taking, then, 
the hand of the- suffering girl within his own, 
as if to feel how fast her life-blood ebbed, he 
begged her attendants to stand apart, while he 
proceeded to try his secret prayers and charjns 
in his own way. Ippolito was thus enabled to 
learn the real source of her illness from her 
own lips. Beholding him with a mixture of 
tenderness and pity, that added momentary 
lustre to her dying charms, she attempted, in 
those low soft tones he so much loved, to in- 
fuse balm into his wounded spirit. Painfully 
sensible of the extent of his loss, Ippolito from 
very g^ief was unable to utter a word, much 
less to ask the needful questions of his beloved. 
Wildly pressing his hand, she besought him 
» never to foiget the tender love he had borne 
her, and which she had seldom been happy 
enough to tell him how warmly and deeply she 
returned. "For joyful, oh, very joyful, my 
Ippolito," she continued, "would my departure 
have been to me before now, had not solicitude 
for your fate detained me. As it is, I die con- 
tent, nay grateful, for two unexpected benefits: 
the one to have seen you thus, to hear you, 
and to feel your hand in mine ; and the other, 
to know that I lived, and that I died, beloved 
by my most noble and faithful-hearted Ippo- 
lito!" 



It was now that the latter attempted to con- 
sole and encourage her, declaring it would be 
his only pride to fulfil her wishes in the 
minutest point ; but here his voice failing him, 
through his fast-coming tears and sobs, he 
laid his aching head down by the side of his 
beloved's, and there remaining for a short 
time, as he breathed forth a soul -distracting 
adieu; he raised it ag^in painfully, passed 
his hand over his eyes, and looking his last 
look, left the apartment He then joined 
her weeping mother, and so far from holding 
out any hope, he said that pity for the sad and 
dying state in which he had found the poor 
patient had drawn scalding tears from his eyes. 
And he had not long been gone, before the 
gentle spirit of his love, as if unable to con- 
tinue longer without him, prepared to take 
wing, and in a few hours actually fled, as if to 
prepare in some happier scene a mansion of 
rest for their divided loves. For the wretched 
Ippolito, though able to bear up long enough 
to behold the beloved one consigned to earth, 
had no sooner witnessed all the virtues and 
charms he had so fondly esteemed and loved 
for ever entombed in the vault of the Salim- 
beni, than just as the ceremony was about to 
close, he fell dead at the foot of her marble 
monument So strange and sudden an event 
threw the surrounding company, by whom it 
was regarded as little less than a miracle, into 
the utmost surprise and confusion, all of them 
believing that Ippolito Saracini was then on 
his way to the shrine of San Giacomo of Oalicia. 
His unhappy parents hearing of this his un- 
timely end, hastened to join their tears with 
those of the mother of the beauteous Oange- 
nova, by whose side the faithful Ippolito was 
laid. 



CHANGE. 

Tonth't iUxy-laad recedes, end year bj jeer 
LeM brightly do sweet memoriee to the eool 

Come o'er the widening interral eo drear. 
Like gaJee o'er perched deeert. The control 

Of after-costome in life's pilgrimage 
Takes from us, with the relish, the regret 
For what we deem'd we never should forget 

To lore :— Then strangely in ex t remest age 
The early past appears, and all between 

Fades traoeless from remembrance.— It is not, 

As some might deem, a mockery in our lot 
That thos we change, Just e'er death close the soMiei 

Oh, no! 'tie foretaste of the coming heaVn, 

Where more than yoathftil Joy will unto man be gir'a. 

Thomjui Bavmov. 
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LAMENT FOR THE DECLINE OF 
CHIVALRY. 

[TlunnM Hood, bom in London, 1798 ; died 3d Mbj, 
1845. Humonrist and noTalist. Ha began the boei- 
neea of liib ae clerk in a ooonting-bouie ; then proceeded 
to learn the art of engraving under hie uncle, Robert 
Sands ; and finally be adopted the prufeiaion of lettere. 
Frequent ill-health marred hie pruepeoU. although hit 
worlu rapidly obtained the popularity which they etill 
poaacML A pension of £100 a year waa <^ered to him 
by government when too lata to be of aervice to him 
peraonally : but at his request it was continued to his 
wifii. He was sometime editor of the London Magatine, 
the New Monthly Magazine, and fbr one year of the 
Oem, an annual in which first appeared The Dream of 
Bngene A ram. To Punch, anumgvt other valuable con- 
tributions, he gave The Song qf the Shirt, His chief 
works are : Ode* and Addreeeee to Cfreat People : Whima 
and OddUiee ; HootTt Own ; Hood't Comie MieceUanjf : Up 
the Jihine; Tplney Hall, a novel ; Our Familp, a novel, 
not completed, Ac. " Hood's vene, whether serious or 
comic, was ever pregnant with materials f<nr thought. 
Well may we say, in the words of Tennyson, ' Would he 
oould have stayed with us I' for never could it be more 
truly recorded of any one that, ' he was a fellow of in« 
finite Jest, of moat excellent fancy. '"—D. M. Moir.] 

Well hast thou cried, departed Burke, 
All chivalroui romantic work 

It ended now and past ! — 
That iron age — which some have thought 
Of mettle rather overwrought— 

Ii now all orer-cast 1 

Ay— where are thoie heroic knighti 
Of old— those armadillo wights 

Who wore the plated vest, — 
Great Charlemagne and all his peers 
Are cold— enjoying with their spears 

An everlasting rest ! 

The bold king Arthur sleepeth sound, 
So sleep his knights who gave that Round 

Old Table such eclat ! 
Oh, Time has pluck'd the plumy brow ! 
And none engage at Tumeys now 

But those that go to law ! 

Grim John o' Gaunt is quite gone by. 
And Guy is nothing but a Guy, 

Orlando lies forlorn ! — 
Bold Sidney, and his kidney — nay, 
Those " early champions " — what are they 

But *' knights without a mom.** 

No Percy branch now perseveres 
Like those of old in breaking 

The name is now a lie ! — 
Burgeons, alone, by any chance, 
Are all that ever couch a lance 

To couch a body's eye ! 



Alas for Lion-Hearted Dick ! 
That out the Moslems to the quick. 

His weapon lies in peace : 
Oh, it would warm them in a trice. 
If they oould only have a spice 

Of his old mace in Greece ! 

The famed Rinaldo lies a-cold, 
And Tancred too, and Godfrey bold. 

That scaled the holy wall ! 
No Saracen meets Paladin, 
We hear of no great Saladin^ 

But only grow the small ! 

Our Crtuyi too have dwindled since 
To penny things— at our Black Prince 

Historic pens would sooff : 
The only one we modems had. 
Was nothing but a Sandwich lad, 

And measles took him off 1 

Where are those old and feudal clans. 
Their pikes, and bills, and partisans ; 

Their hauberks —jerkins — buffs ? 
A battle was a battle then, 
A breathing piece of work ; but men 

Fight now— with powder puffs I 

The ourtal-axe is out of date I 

The good old cross-bow bends— to Fat% 

*TiB gone— the archer's craft 1 
No tough arm bends the springing yew^ 
And jolly draymen ride, in lieu 

Of death, upon the shaft 1 

The spear— the gallant tilter's pride, 
The rusty spear, is laid aside. 

Oh, spits now domineer! 
The ooat of mail is left alone, — 
And where is all chain armour gonet 

Go ask at Brighton Pier. 

We fight in ropes, and not in lists. 
Bestowing hand-cuffs with our fists, 

A low and vulgar art ! 
No mounted man is overthrown 1 
A tilt ! It is a thing unknown — 

Except upon a cart! 

Methinks I see the bounding barb^ 
Clad like his chief in steely garb, 

For warding steel's appliance I 
Methinks I hear the trumpet stir ! 
'Tis but the guard to Exeter, 

That bugles the " Defiance.** 

In cavils when will cavaliers 
Set ringing helmets by the ears. 

And scatter plumes about? 
Or blood— if they are in the vein? 
Thai t^> win never run again — 

Alas, the Catqm is out! 
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Ko iron enMsUing now ii loored iB worthlen without the poor merit of being 

Bj dint of bftttlenuie or iword, elaborate; ind affordB a new instance how wide 

To find a yital plaofr— a departnre may be made from natnre with 

Though certain doeton itill pretend, yery little care, and how apt easy writing ia to 

A while, before they kill a friend, proTe hard reading. 

To labour through hit caiel Among the sonroes of thia corruption may 

clearly be distinguished as the most fruitful. 

Farewell, then, ancient men of mi|^t I f;^ jm^jt of extempore speaking, acquired 

Crusader, errant-squire, and knight I r^)idly by persons who frequent popular assem- 

Our coats and custom soften,— ^AieA, and, beginning at the wrongend, attempt 

To rise would only make you weep— ^ g^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ studied the art of 

Sleep on, in rus^-irondeep, oratory, or even duly stored their minds with 

As in a safe^^wffin I ^^ treasures of thought and of language, which 

can only be drawn from assiduous intercourse 

__ with the ancient and modem classics. The 

truth is, that a certain proficiency in publie 

speaking may be attained with neariy infallible 

ORATORY. certainty by any person who chooses to give 

himself the trouble of frequently trying it, and 

(HsBry. Lord Brooi^ bom at Kdinboiih, IMh ^an harden himself against the pain of frequent 

Bq,i«w. 1778; died at Cj|UMj^7t^^ Wlures. Ck>mpletelelf-pessessirn and perfect 

waa ona of Um foandera of the BduUmrgk Mentw (1808); ^■»**^^ w«*|*reiw wmj yitoavaoivu auu ^^l^^, 

ha dtotlngui.hed hinwelf at the bar-notoblj aa the fluency are thus acquired, almost mechanically, 

adTOoate of Qaeen Caroline; be woa high repate In par- and with little Or no reference to the talents of 

liament; he became knd-chanoellor in ISSe*. and he him who becomes possessed of them. If he is 

ronder«d important Mrrioe to the canae of edooation ^ man of no capacity, his speeches wiU of course 

rttS.l;;»r^2:'SSfS!^^ l.veryb«l;buttho»ghh.b«.manofg«iiu^ 

fill Knowledge. He wrote npon almoat erery tabject, tbcy will not be eloquent. A sensible remark 

and wrote weU. Hie Worki, Critical, Histmieal, Pkiio- or a fine image may frequently occur; but the 

topMeal, 8eieiU\0£, and Rhetcrieai, have been pablished loose and slovenly and poor diction, the want 

in tan Tolumea; and hia CoiUribuiumM to the Bdii^^ of art in combining and disposing his ideas, 

ST^fel^ng^^lS^tr^^ theinabilitytobringoatmanyofhisthoughts, 

worka of Demoathenea, of which the Franch oriUc M. ^^ ^°e "^^^ incompetency to present any of 

Villemain declared him to be ** the beet of modem them in the best and most eiEcient form, will 

interpretera." Brongliam alao wrote a norel, Artkwr deprive such a speaker of all claims to the char- 

Xua< which wu not pnbliahed nntu Ato yean after ^cter of an orator, and reduce him to the level 

hia death. 1] ^^ ^^ ordinary talker. The same man, had he 

«T _^u 'ixj^jii^ lixxi never spoken in public, would have possessed 

We mart be permitted to dwell jet* little ^^^ game powen. of convincing or expiunSn^ 

upon a topic, in itwlf truly mexhaartible- ^^^ ^^ ^^ „„, ^„^ *",„ ^^^ 

the prodigious merit of the immortal original {"^^ j„ conyer«ation 4ith one or two penona. 

(work, of Demo.tbene«). And we pnnne thia p^,^ ^^^ ^^^ of speaking may harrtaught 

catM the latber in theM time, when acorrupt ^j^ ^ething of ar{«ttgement, and a few of 

or a careleM eloquence w greatly abounds, that ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ pnxlucing an imprea- 

there are but few pubUc n)eaken who gire any ^^ ^ut beyond these first ste^ he cannot 

attention to tieir art, excepting tho«! who ^^y proceed by this empirical process; and 

debase it by the oniamenta of a most vicion. [Tdietion is sore to be much woiw than if ha 

taste. Not, indeed, that the two defect* are ^.j ^^^„ „^, 4^^ attempt-clumsy, redund- 

often kept apart; for some men appear to be- ^„t incorrect, unlimited in quantity, but of 

stow bat little pains upon the prepwation of „„ ^,,„, g„j^ , ,^„ ,, ^^^ j„ ,^„t „, 

the vilest composition that ever offended a , ^^^ ^^j t^, ,„, ^^ ^^ ^^^ j, ^^rth 

classical ear, although it displays an endless ijayjQ.. 

variety of far-fetched thonghto, foiwd mcta- ^ jg^ eommm error to call this natural 

phors, unnatural expressions, and violent per- eloquence; it u the reverse; it is neither natu- 

vcniions of ordinary language;— in a word, it „,! nor eloquence. A person under the influ- 

,.._■.. J I, -..I. .v wi i_ji enceofstrongpassionsorfeelings, and pouring 

1 A Mola dmial of tha antboisluD was niMd ID KmM .. .l h .1 .X,, ,. . « • 

_^^^_r«l_ ^-irr^Tkl lulimu .k.. forth all that fills his mind, produces a power- 

qaartMi; bat tMi* appwii to M littM lumDt u»t , , — . .. . !/ .. T. • 

BioMluni wn,«« »»» ""^ »lU«Wl« h. Iwpt It In ^"1 ««'«<* »» •"» hfMers, and frequently altaina, 

Btaaoiaiiit whiut b* UT.d. vrithout any art, the highest beauties of rhetona 
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The Utngaage of the pMsioDA flow eaaily; bat 
it is concise and simple, and the opposite of 
that wordinees which we have been describing. 
The untaught speaker, who is also unpractised, 
and utters according to the dictates of his feel- 
ings, now and then succeeds perfectly; but, in 
those instances, he would not be the less suc- 
cessful for having studied the art; while that 
study would enable him to succeed equally in 
all that he delivers, and give him the same 
control over the feelings of othera, whatever 
might be the state of his own. Herein, indeed, 
consists the value of the study; it enables a 
man to do at all times what nature only teaches 
upon rare occasions. 

Now, we cannot imagine any better correc- 
tive to the faults of which we are complaining 
« in the eloquence of modem times, than the 
habitual contemplation of those exquisite 
models which the ancients have left us; and 
especially the more chaste beauties of Greek 
composition. Its perfect success, both in mov- 
ing the audience to whom it was addressed, 
and the readers in all ages who studied it, 
eannot be denied; its superiority to all that 
has ever been produced in other countries is 
confessed. There may be some use, therefore, 
in observing how certainly it was the result of 
intense labour — labour previously bestowed to 
acquire the power, and the utmost care used 
in almost every exercise of that power. With- 
out somewhat both of this discipline and this 
sedulous attention, it would be as vain to think 
of emulating those divine originals, by dint of 
a habit of fluent speech attained through much 
careless practice, as to attempt painting like 
Raphael without having learned to draw, and 
by the help of some mechanical contrivance. 

The extreme pains which the most illustrious 
of the Greeks bestowed upon their composi- 
tions, are evinced by all the accounts trans- 
mitted to us of the course of education deemed 
requisite to form an orator, and by the well- 
known anecdotes of the steps by which both 
Demosthenes, and, after his example, Cicero 
and some of his contemporaries, trained them- 
selves to rhetorical habits. . . . 

But let us come to Demosthenes himself. 
His extreme care in composing his orations is 
as well known as the sedulous discipline which 
he underwent to learn the art; and, notwith- 
standing the facility which he must have 
acquired, both by this preparation and by long 
and constant practice, he was averse, in an 
extraordinary degree, to extempore speaking. 
Plutarch relates this of him; and, notwith- 
standing the great excellence which is ascribed 
to his unpremeditated harangues in the same 



passage, there may be aome suspicion that hla 
reluctance to *' trust his success to fortune,*' 
affected his execution upon certain occasions — 
perhaps in the memorable debate with Philip, 
of which the orator's illustrious rival has left 
us so lively and so cutting a description. Hia 
anxiety in preparing may, however, be further 
estimated by the circumstance of his having 
left a collection of exordia, or introductions, 
almost resembling that "volumen procemi- 
arum,** which we know Cicero to have kept 
ready by him, from the pleasant mistake that 
he committed in sending one to Atticus as the 
beginning of his treatise De Ohrid, when he 
had before used it for the Third Book of the 
Academic QuestioM,^ It may justly be con- 
ceived that Demosthenes was not likely to have 
a book of iiitroductions, so unconnected with 
any particular subject as to be applicable to 
any speech. This rather befitted Sallust, or 
Cicero himself, than the close reasoning, busi- 
ness-like Athenian. Yet in whatever way we 
account for it, and though we suppose thai 
most of the exordia in question were written 
in the prospect of making some particular 
speech, when time was wanting to compose the 
whole, the fact of fifty-six of these pieces re- 
maining, only two or three of which exist in 
their connection with any of his known orations, 
seems to prove, incontestably, the laborious 
nature of the process by which he reached and 
kept his vast pre-eminence in eloquence. . . . 
From the detailed examination into which 
we have entered of these repetitions, two con- 
clusions may be drawn, both highly illustrative 
of the degree in which oratory among the 
Greeks wa8 considered as an art demanding 
the utmost care, and calculated to exhibit the 
mere display of skill, as well as to attain more 
important objects. In the first place, we find 
that the greatest of all orators never regarded 
the composition of any sentence worthy of him 
to deliver, as a thing of easy execution. Prac- 
tised, as he was, and able surely, if any man 
ever was, by his mastery over language, to 
pour out his ideas with facility, he elaborated 
every passage with almost equal care. Having 
the same ideas to express, he did not, like our 
easy and fluent modems, clothe them in dif- 
ferent language for the sake of variety; but 
reflecting that he had, upon the fullest delibera- 
tion, adopted one form of expression as the 
best, and because every other must needs be 



1 Ha XMm him, a« woon a» ha diMoren tbe mistoki^ 
to oanoel the axordiom, and prefix another, whidi he 
nnda, taken fttwi the lame collection. — JBp, ad ML 
xtLS. 
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wone, lie oaed it again withoat any change, 
nnkM fnrtlier laboor and more triala had en- 
abled him in any particular to improve the 
workmanship. They who speak or write with 
little or no labour to themselTeB, and propor- 
Uonably small satisfaction to others, would, 
in similar circumstances, find it far easier to 
ecNBipose anew, than to recollect or go back to 
what they had finished on a former occasion. 
Not so the mighty Athenian, whom we find 
never disdaining even to make use of half a 
sentence which he had once h^pily wrought, 
and treasured up as complete; nay, to draw 
part of a sentence from one quarter and part 
from another, applying them by some slight 
change to the new occasion, and perhaps add- 
ing some new member — thus presenting the 
whole, in its last form, made of portions fabri- 
cated at three different periods, several years 
asunder. Nothing can more strikingly demon- 
strate how difficult, in the eyes of the first of 
all (wators and writers, that composition was, 
which so many speakers and authors, in all 
after ages, have thought the easiest part of 
their task. 

But another inference may be drawn from 
the comparisons into which we have entered. 
If they prove the extreme pains taken by the 
orator, they illustrate as strikingly the delicate 
sense of rhetorical excellence in the Athenian 
audience; and seem even to show that they en- 
joyed a speech as modem assemblies do a thea- 
trical exhibition, a fine drama or piece of music, 
which, far from losing by repetition, can only 
produce its full effect after a first, or even a 
second representation has made it thoroughly 
understood. It seems hardly possible, on any 
other supposition, to account for many of the 
repetitions in Demosthenes. A single sen- 
tence, or even a passage of some length, if it 
contained nothing very striking, might be 
given twice to a court or a popular assembly in 
modem times after no great interval of time; 
but who could now venture upon making a 
speech, about two-thirds of which had been 
spoken at different times, and nearly half of it 
upon one occasion the very year before? This 
would be impossible, bow little soever there 
might be of bold figures, and other passages of 
striking effect But we find Demosthenes re- 
peating, almost word for word, some of his 
most striking passages — those which must have 
been universally known, and the recurrence of 
which might have been foreseen by the con- 
text. It seems to modem readers hardly pos- 
sible to conceive that the functions of the critic 
thus performed by the Athenians should not 
have interfered with the capacity of actors or 



judges, in which it was certainly the orator's 
business ehiefly to address them; and that the 
warmth of feeling, arising from a sense of the 
reality of all they were hearing, should not 
sometimes have been cooled by the recollection 
of the very artificial display they were witness- 
ing. Tet no fsct in history is more unques- 
tionable than the union of the two capacities in 
the Athenian audience — their exquisite dis- 
crimination and high relish of rhetorical beau- 
ties, with their susceptibility of the strongest 
emotions which the orator could desire to ex- 
cite. The powers of the artist become, no 
doubt, all the more wonderful on this account; 
and no one can deny that he was an artist, and 
trosted as little to inspiration as Clairon and 
the other actors, of whose unconcern during 
the delivery of passages which were convulsing 
the audience so many striking anecdotes are 
preserved. In the whole range of criticism 
there is not, perhaps, a more sound remark 
than that of Quintilian, which has sometimes 
been deemed paradoxical, only because it is 
profound, in his celebrated comparison of the 
Greek and Roman masters — CurxB plu» in tUo, 
in hoc naturtB. 



PROGRESa 

BT WILLIAM ALLDXQTUJt, 

"Give back my youth !*' the poets cry, 

"Give back my youth !*' — so say not L 

Touth play'd its part with us ; if we 

Are losers, should we gainers be 

By recommenclDg, with the same 

Gonditions, all the finish'd game? 

If we see better now, we are 

Already winners just so far, — 

And merely ask to keep our winning, 

Wipe out loss, for a new beginning ! 

This may come, in Heaven's good way. 

How, no mortal man shall say ; 

But not by fresh-recover'd taste 

For sugar-plums, or valentines. 

Or conjuring back the brightest day 

Which gave its gift and therefore shines. 

Win or lose, possess or miss. 

There cannot be a weaker waste 

Of memory's privilege than this— 

To dwell among cast-off designs. 

Stages, larvte of yourself, 

And leave the true thing on the shelf. 

The Present-Future, wherewith blend 

Hours that hasten to their end. 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE. 

[Samnel RkhftH***", barn in Derbythira, 1689; died 
in London, 4th Julj, 1701, and wu boried in St. Bride's 
Choroh. He wu the son of a Joiner; his fitther intended 
him for the church, but finding the expense of education 
was too great, bound him apprentice to a printer iu 
London. Hating served his apprenticeship and worked 
several yean as a Journeyman, he set up as a master 
printer. His care and diligence earned success. He 
obtained the printing of the Journals of the House of 
Commons; in 1754 he was chosen master of the Sta- 
tionen' Company: and in 1700 he puroliased a moiety 
of the patent of printer to the king, which added much 
to hii revenue. From his youth he had been an active 
letter-writer, and his services in that capacity had been 
frequently inquired by his Mends of both sexes; in his 
busineMhefoundit useftil to be able to oblige the book- 
sellers by writing for them pre&oeB and dedicatbma. 
He was asked by two publishen to write a book of 
familiar letters "on the usefUl concerns in common 
life." He gave them Pamda, which appeared in 1740 
— the author being then fifty yean of age. The work 
viras tvceived with enthusiasm. Eight years afterwazds 
he issued Ctariua Hariowtf and five years later (1753) 
tlie HiHorff of Sir Cliarle$ OrandiMfm. ** This last pro- 
duction," Scott says, " has neither the simplicity of the 
two first volumes of Pamela, nor the deep and over* I 
whelming interest of the inimitable Ctarbta^ and must, 
considering it as a wliole, be ranked considerably b»* 
neath both these works." *' The publication of Clariaa 
(eight volumes) raised the fSune of the author to the 
height. And high as his reputation stood in his own 
country, it was even more exalted in those of France 
and Germany." The work is still regarded as one of 
the most important contributions to English fiction.] 

[Clarissa was a young lady of high Christian 
principle, beloved by everybody. Her g^nd- 
fathcr had bequeathed to her his fortune; and 
her avaricious brother and sister, fearing that 
their uncles John and Anthony Harlowe might 
also make her their heiress, were ready to find 
any means of bringing her into disgrace. She 
was commanded to marry a man she could not 
like; she refused, and this was attributed to 
her preference for an unprincipled fellow, 
Lorelace. She had been induced to correspond 
with the latter in order to prevent an encounter 
between him and her brother. Lovelace per- 
suaded her to g^-ant him a private interview, 
and he then succeeded in abducting her. He 
conveyed her to a vicious house in London, and 
there, after every other means had failed, she 
waA rendered insensible by means of drugs. On 
recovering, she escaped from the place to the 
house of an honest tradesman. On her way to 
church she was discovered by some of Lovelace's 
agents, who, thinking to oblige their master, 
caused her to be arrested on pretence of debt ; 
but Lorelace obtained her release the moment 
this new cruelty became known to him. She 
returned to her lodgings to die. Her only sin 



had been that of disobedience to her parents, 
but they would not hear her prayers for pardon 
and for a last blessing. Various circumstances 
rendered it impossible for her chief friend and 
correspondent, Miss Howe, to attend her, and 
she was therefore obliged to depend upon 
strangers. Whilst in the direst distress, her 
exalted ideas of virtue compelled her to refuse 
the hand of the man who had betrayed her, 
although his family joined their prayers to his 
that she would accept the only possible repara- 
tion for the wrong which had been done her. 
The writer of the following letters, Belford, 
had been a companion of Lovelace, but, im- 
pressed by the noble character of Clarissa, he 
had determined upon a new life. Colonel 
Morden, her cousin, had returned to England 
too late to save her. ] 

MB. BELFOBD, TO BOBEBT LOVELACE, ESQ. 

FmoAT Nook, Jul^ 21. 

This morning I was admitted, as soon aa I 
sent up my name, into the presence of the 
divine lady. Such I may call her; as what I 
have to relate will fully prove. 

She had had a tolerable night, and was much 
better in spirits, though weak in person ; and 
visibly declining in looks. 

Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith [the landlady] 
were with her; and accused her, in a gentle 
manner, of having applied herMlf to« assi- 
duously to her pen for her strength, having 
been up ever since five. She said she had 
rested better than she had done for many 
nights: she had found her spirits free, and 
her mind tolerably easy: and having, as she 
had reason to think, but a short time, and 
much to do in it, she must be a good honaewife 
of her hours. 

She had been writing, she said, a letter to 
her sister, but had not pleased herself in it; 
though she had made two or three essays: but 
that the last must go. 

By hints I had dropped from time to time, she 
had reason, she said, to think that I knew 
everything that concerned her and her family; 
and if so, must be acquainted with the heavy 
curse her father had laid upon her; which had 
been dreadfully fulfilled in one part, as to her 
prospects in this life, and that in a very short 
time; which gave her great apprehensions of 
the other part She had been applying herself 
to her sister, to obtain a revocation of it "I 
hope my father will revoke it," said she, " or 
I diall be very miserable— Yet" (and she gasped 
as she spoke, with apprehenaion)— '* I am 
ready to tremble at what the anawer may be ; 
for my sister is hard-hearted.'* 
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I said aomething reflecting upon her friends; 
as to what they would deserve to be thought of, 
if the unmerited imprecation were not with- 
drawn Upon which she took me up, and 

talked in such a dutiful manner of her parents 
as must doubly condemn them (if they remain 
implacable) for their inhuman treatment of 
tnch a daughter. 

She said, I must not blame her parents: it 
was her dear Miss Howe's fault to do so. But 
what an enormity was there in her crime, which 
could set the best of parents (they had been to 
her, till she disobliged them) in a bad light, 
for resenting the rashness of a child from 
whose education they had reason to expect 
better fruits! There were some hard circum- 
stances in her case, it was true; but my friend 
could tell me, that no one person, throughout 
the whole fatal transaction, had acted out of 
character but Aersel/! She submitted therefore 
to the penalty she had incurred. If they had 
any fault, it was only that they would not in- 
form themselves of some circumstances which 
would alleviate a little her misdeed ; and that 
supposing her a more guilty creature than she 
was, they punished her without a hearing. 

Lord ! — / waa going to curae thee, Lovelace! 
How every instance of excellence, in this cUl- 
excelling creature, condemns thee; — thou tuilt 
have reason to think ihyse\f of all men the most 
accursed, if she die! 

I then besought her, while she was capable 
of such glorious instances of generosity and 
forgiveness, to extend her goodness to a man 
whose heart bled in every vein of it for the in- 
juries he had done her; and who would make 
it the study of his whole life to repair thenL 

The women would have withdrawn when the 
subject became so particular. But she would 
not permit them to go. She told me that 
if after this time I was for entering with so 
much earnestness into a subject so very dis- 
agreeable to her, my visits must not be re- 
peated. Nor was there occasion, she said, for 
my friendly offices in your favour; since she 
had begun to write her whole mind upon that 
subject to Miss Howe, in answer to letters from 
her, in which Miss Howe urged the same argu- 
ments, in compliment to &e wishes of your 
noble and worthy relations. 

" Meantime, you may let him know," said 
she, " that I reject him with my whole heart: 
— yet, that, although I say this with such a 
determination as shall leave no room for doubt, 
I say it not, however, with passion. On the 
contrary, tell him that I am trying to bring 
my mind into such a frame as to be able to 
pUy him [poor perjured wretch ! what has he 



not to answer for!]; and that I shall not think 
myself qualified for the state I am aspiring to, 
if, after a few struggles more, I cannot /orj^n^e 
him too: and I hope," clasping her hands 
together, uplifted as were her eyes, *' my dear 
earthly father will set me the example my 
Heavenly one has already set us all; and, by 
forgiving his fallen daughter, teach her to for- 
give the man, who then, I hope, will not have 
destroyed my eternal prospects, as he has my 
temporal !'* 

Stop Iiere, thou wretch! — But I need not bid 
thee! For I can go no farther. 

Ton will imagine how aflfbcting her noble 
speech and behaviour were to me at the time 
when the bare recollecting and transcribing 
them obliged me to drop my pen. The women 
had tears in their eyes. I was silent for a few 
moments. At last, " Matchless excellence ! 
inimitable goodness!" I cslled her with a voice 
so accented, that I was half-ashamed of myself, 
as it was before the women. But who could 
stand such sublime generosity of soul in so 
young a creature, her loveliness giving grace 
to all she said? "Methinks," said I [and I 
really, in a manner involuntarily, b^t my 
knee], " I have before me an angel indeed. I 
can hardly forbear prostration, and to beg your 
influence to draw me after you to the world 
you are aspiring to! Yet — but what shall 
I say? — only, dearest excellence, make me, in 
some small instances, serviceable to you, that 
I may (if I survive you) have the glory to think 
I was able to contribute to your satisfaction 
while among us." 

Here I stopped. She was silent I proceeded 
— "Have you no commission to employ me 
in; deserted as you are by all your friends; 
among strangers, though, I doubt not, worthy 
people? Cannot I be serviceable by message, 
by letter-writing, by attending personally, 
with either message or letter, your father, your 
uncles, your brother, your sister, Miss Howe, 
Lord M., or the ladies his sisters 1 Any office 
to be employed to serve you, absolutely inde- 
pendent of my friend's wishes, or of my own 
wishes to oblige him? Think, madam, if I 
cannot f* 

" I thank you, sir, very heartily I thank 
yon: but in nothing that I can at present 
think of, or at least resolve upon, can you do 
me service. I will see what return the letter 
I have written will bring me. Till then " 

" My life and my fortune," interrupted I, 
"are devoted to your service. Permit me to 
observe, that here you are, without one natural 
friend; and (so much do I know of your 
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unhappy case) that yon most be in a manner 
destitate of the means to make friends " 

She was going to interrapt me, with a pro- 
hibitory kind of earnestness in her manner. 

"I beg leave to proceed, madam; I have 
cast about twenty ways how to mention this 
before, but never dared till now. Suffer me, 
now that I have broken the ice, to tender my- 
self as your banker only. I know yon will not 
be obliged : you need not. Yon have sufficient 
of your own, if it were in your hands ; and 
from that, whether you live or die, will I con- 
sent to be reimbursed. I do assure you that 
the unhappy man shall never know either my 
offer or your acceptance— Only permit me this 
small " 

And down behind her chair I dropped a 
bank-note of £100 which I had brought with 
me, intending somehow or other to leave it 
behind me : nor shouldst thou ever have known 
it, had she favoured me with the acceptance of 
it; as I told her. 

''You give me g^reat pain, Mr. Belford," 
said she, ** by these instances of your humanity. 
And yet, considering the company I have seen 
yon in, I am not sorry to find you capable of 
such. Methinks I am glad, for the sake of 
human nature, that there could be but one 
such man in the world, as he, you, and I know. 
But as to your kind offer, whatever it be, if 
you take it not up, you will g^reatly disturb 
me. I have no need of your kindness. I have 
effects enough, which I never can want, to 
supply my present occasions: and, if needful, 
can have recourse to Miss Howe. I have pro- 
mised that I would — so, pray, sir, urge not 
upon me this favour. Take it up yourself. If 
you mean me peace and ease of mind, urge not 
this favour. " And she spoke with impatience. 

*' I beg, madam, but one word " 

''Not one, sir, till you have taken back 
what you have let fall. I doubt not either the 
Jtonour or the kindness of your offer ; but yon 
must not say one word more on this subject. 
I cannot bear it." 

She was stooping, but with pain. I there- 
fore prevented her; and besought her to for- 
give me for a tender which, I saw, had been 
more discomposing to her than I had hoped 
(from the purity of my intentions) it would be. 
But I could not bear to think that such a mind 
as hers should be distressed : since the want of 
the conveniences she was used to abound in 
might affect and disturb her in the divine 
course she was in. 

"You are very kind to me, sir," said she, 
"and very favourable in your opinion of me. 
Bnt I hope that I cannot now be easily pnt out 



of my present eonrse. My declining health 
will more and more confirm me in it Those 
who arrested and confined me, no doubt 
thought they had fallen upon the ready method 
to distress me so as to bring me into all their 
measures. But I presume to hope that I have 
a mind that cannot be debased, in essenticU in- 
stances, by temporal calamities: little do those 
poor wretches know of the force of innate 
principles" (" forgive my own implied vanity," 
was her word), "who imagine that a prison, or 
penury, can being a right-turned mind to be 
guilty of a wilful baseness, in order to avoid 
such shortlived evils.** 

She then turned from me towards the win- 
dow, with a dignity suitable to her words ; and 
such as showed her to be more of soul than of 
body, at that instant. 

What magnanimity! — No wonder a virtue 
so solidly founded could bafile all thy arts: — 
and that it forced thee (in order to carry thy 
accursed point) to have recourse to those un- 
natural ones which robbed her of her chann- 
ing senses. 

The women were extremely affected, Mr& 
Lovick especially; who said whisperingly to 
Mrs. Smith, "We have an angel, not a woman, 
with us, Mrs. Smith!" 

I repeated my offers to write to any of her 
friends; and told her that, having taken the 
liberty to acquaint Dr. H. with the cruel dis- 
pleasure of her relations, as what I presumed 
lay nearest her heart, he had proposed to write 
himself, to acquaint her friends how ill she 
was, if she would not take it amiss. 

It was kind in the doctor, she said: but 
begged that no step of that sort might be 
taken without her knowledge or consent. She 
would wait to see what effects her letter to her 
sister would have. All she had to hope for 
was, that her father would revoke his maledic- 
tion, previous to the last blessing she should 
then implore : for the rest, her friends would 
think she could not suffer too much ; and she 
was content to suffer: for now, nothing could 
happen that could make her wish to live. 

Mrs. Smith went down ; and, soon returning, 
asked if the lady and I would not dine with 
her that day; for it was her wedding-day. 
She had engaged Mrs. Lovick, she said ; and 
should have nobody else if we would do her 
that favour. 

The charming creature sighed, and shook 
her head. — " Wedding-day,** repeated she, "I 
wish you, Mrs. Smith, many happy wedding- 
days! — But you will excuse m^." 

Mr. Smith came up with the same request. 
They both applied to me. 
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On condition the lady would, I shoold make 
BO ^Tttple ; and would suHpend an engagement : 
which I actually had. 

She then desired they would all ait down. 
''Yon have aereni timea, Mn. Lovick and 
Mn. Smith, hinted your wishea that I would 
give you aome little hiatoiy of myaelf : now, if 
yon are at leisure, that thia gentleman, who, 
I have reason to believe, knowa it all, ia pre- 
sent, and can tell you if I give it juatly or 
not, I will oblige your curio«ity." 

They all eagerly, the man Smith too, aat 
down; and she began an account of herself, 
which I will endeavour to repeat aa neariy in 
her own worda as I possibly can: for I know 
yon will think it of importance to be apprised 
of her manner of relating your barbarity to 
her, as well as what her sentiments are of it; 
and what room there is for the hopea your 
frienda have in your favour for her. 

"At first when I took theae lodginga," said 
she, " I thought of staying but a short time 
in them ; and so, Mn^ Smith, I told yon : I 
therefore avoided giving any other account of 
myself than that I was a very unhi^>py young 
creature, seduced from good friends, and escaped 
from very vile wretches. 

"This account I thought myself obliged to 
give, that you might the less wonder at seeing 
A young creature rushing through your shop 
into your back apartment, all trembling and 
«ut of breath; an ordinary garb over my own ; 
craving lodging and protection; only giving 
my bajre word, that you should be handsomely 
paid: all my effects contained in a pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"My sudden absence for three days and 
nights together, when arrested, must still 
further surprise you : and although this gentle- 
man, who, perhaps, knows more of the darker 
part of my story than I do myself, has informed 
you (as yon, Mre^ Lovick, tell me) that I am 
only an unhappf, not a guilty creature ; yet 
I think it incumbent upon me not to suffer 
honest minds to be in doubt about my character. 

" You must know, then, that I have been in 
one instance (I had like to have said but in 
one instance ; but that was a capital one) an 
undutiful child to the most indulgent of 
parents: for what some people call cruelty in 
them is owing but to the excess of their love, 
and to their disappointment, having had reason 
to expect better from me. 

"I was visited (at first, with my friends' 
connivance) by a man of birth and fortune, 
but of worse principles, as it proved, than I 
believed any man could have. My brother, a 
Tery headstrong young man, was absent at that 
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time; and when he returned (from an old 
grudge, and knowing the gentleman, it is 
plain, better than I knew him) entirely dis- 
approved of his visits: and, having a great 
sway in our family, brought other gentlemen 
to address me: and at last (several having been 
rejected) he introduced one extremely disagree- 
able: in every indifferefU person's eyes dis- 
agreeable. I could not love him. They all 
joined to compel me to have him; a rencounter 
between the gentleman my friends were set 
against, and my brother, having confirmed 
them all hia enemies. 

"To be short; I was confined, and treated 
so very hardly that, in a rash fit, I appointed 
to go off with the man they hated. A wicked 
intention, you'll say ! But I was greatly pro- 
voked; nevertheless I repented, and resolved 
not to go off with him: yet I did not mistrust 
his honour to me neither; nor his love; be- 
cause nobody thought me unworthy of the 
latter, and my fortune was not to be despised. 
But foolishly (wickedly and contrivingly, as 
my friends still think, with a design, as they 
imagine, to abandon them) giving him a 
private meeting, I was tricked away: poorly 
enough tricked away, I must needs say; though 
others who had been first guilty of so rash a 
step as the meeting of him was, might have 
been so deceived and surprised as well as I. 

"After remaining some time at a farmhouse 
in the country, and behaving to me all the 
time with honour, he brought me to handsome 
lodgings in town till still better provision could 
be made for me. Bat they proved to be (as 
he indeed knew and designed) at a vile, a very 
vile creature's; though it was long before I 
found her to be so, for I knew nothing of the 
town or its ways. 

"There is no repeating what followed: such 
unprecedented vile arts ! — For I gave him no 
opportunity to take me at any disreputable ad- 
vantage." 

And here (half covering her sweet face with 
her handkerchief put to her tearful eyes) she 
stopped. 

Hastily, as if she would flee from the hateful 
remembrance, she resumed: — "I made escape 
afterwards from the abominable house in his 
absence, and came to yours: and this gentle- 
man has almost prevailed on me to think that 
the ungrateful man did not connive at the vile 
arrest: which was made, no doubt, in order to 
get me once more to those wicked lodgings: 
for nothing do I owe them, except I were to 
pay them," — [She sighed, and again wiped her 
charming eyes — adding in a softer, lower voice] 
— "/or being ruined,** 
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" Indeed, madam/' said I, *'gailty, abomin- 
ably guilty, as he ib in all the rest, he is inno- 
cent of this last wicked outrage. " 

"Well, and so I wish him to be. — That evil, 
heavy as it was, is one of the slightest evils I 
have suffered. — But hence you'll observe, Mrs. 
Lovick (for you seemed this morning curious 
to know if I were not a wife), that I never was 
married. — You, Mr. Belford, no doubt, knew 
before that I am no wife: and now I never 
will be one. Yet I bless Ood that I am not 
a guilty creature ! 

"As to my parentage, I am of no mean 
family; I have in my own right, by the in- 
tended favour of my grandfather, a fortune not 
contemptible : independent of my father , if I 
had pleased ; but I never will please. 

** My father is very rich. I went by another 
name when I came to you first : but that was 
to avoid being discovered to the perfidious man : 
who now engages, by this gentleman, not to 
molest me. 

"My real name yon now know to be Har- 
lowe: Clarissa Harlowe. I am not yet twenty 
years of age. 

"I have an excellent mother, as well as 
father; a woman of family, and fine sense — 
worthy of a better child t—They both dotted 
upon me. 

"I have two good uncles* men of great 
fortuneH; Jealous of the honour of their family, 
which I have wounded 

"I was the Joy of their hearts; and, with 
theirs and my father's, I had three houses to 
call my own ; for they used to have me with 
them by turns, and almost kindly to quarrel 
for me: so that I was two months in the year 
with the one ; two months with the other ; six 
months at my father's; and two at the houses 
of others of my dear friends, who thought 
themselves happy in me: and whenever I was 
at any one's, I was crowded upon with letters 
by all the rest, who longed for my return to 
them. 

"In short, I was beloved by ever}'body. 
The poor — I used to make glad ifieir hearts: I 
never shut my hand to any distress, wherever 
I was — But now I am poor myself ! 

"So, Mrs. Smith — so, Mrs. Lovick — I am 
not married. It is but just to tell yon so. 
And I am now, as I ought to be, in a state of 
humiliation and penitence for the rash step 
which has been followed by so much evil. God, 
I hope, will forgive me, as I am endeavouring 
to bring my mind to forgive all the worid, 
even the man who has ungratefully, and by 
'dreadful perjuries [Poor wretch ! he thon^t 
all his wickedness to be wit!], reduced to ihii 



a young creature who had his happiness in her 
view, and in her wish, even beyond this life ; 
and who was believed to be of rank, and 
fortune, and expectations, considerable enough 
to make it the interest of any gentleman in 
England to be faithful to his vows to her. Bui 
I cannot expect that my parents will forgive 
me: my refuge must be death ; the most pain- 
ful kind of which I would suffer rather than 
be the wife of one who could act by me as the 
man has acted upon whose birth, education, 
and honour, I had so much reason to found 
better expectations. 

"I see," continued she, "that I, who once 
was every one's delight, am now the cause of 
grief to every one — You, that are strangers to 
me, are moved for me! — 'Tis kind I — But 'tia 
time to stop. — Your compassionate hearts, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. lovick, are too much 
touched." — [For the women sobbed, and the 
man was also affected.] — "It is barbarous in 
me, with my woes, thus to sadden your wed- 
ding-day." Then turning to Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith— "May you see many happy ones, 
honest, good couple ! — How agreeable is it to 
see you both Join so kindly to celebrate it,, 
after many years are gone over ^ou I— I once 
— But no more ! — All my prospects of felicity, 
as to this life, are at an end. My hopes, like 
opening buds or blossoms in an over-forward 
spring, have been nipped by a severe frost! — 
blighted by an eastern wind ! — But I can but 
once die; and if life be spared me but till 1 
am discharged from a heavy malediction, which 
my father in his wrath laid upon me, and 
which is fulfilled literally in eveiy article re- 
lating to this world ; that, and a last bleving, 
are all I have to wish for ; and death will be 
welcomer to me than rest to the most wearied 
traveller that ever reached his Journey's end." 

And then she sunk her httd againat the 
back of her chair, and, hiding her face with 
her handkerchief, endeavoured to eonoeal her 
tears from us. 

Not a soul of us could speak a word. Thy 
presence, perhaps, thou hardened wretch, might 
have made ns ashamed of a weakneaa which 
perhaps thou wilt deride me in particalar for, 
when thou readest this I 

She retired to her chamber soon after, and 
was forced, it seems, to lie down. We all went 
down together: and, for an hour and half, 
dwelt upon her praises ; Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Lovick repeatedly expressing their astonish- 
ment that there could be a man in the world 
capable of offending, much more of wilfully 
ii^uring. sneh a lady; and repeating, thst 
they had an aagd in their house. — I Uwu^ 
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they hftd ; and that an assuredly as there is a 
devil under the roof of good Lord M. 

I hate thee heartily ! — By my faith I do ! — 
Every hoar I hate thee more than the former ! 

J. Bblfobd. 

TUUBSDAT HIOBT. 

I may as well try to write; since, were I to go 
to bed, I shall not sleep. I never had such a 
weight of grief upon my mind in my life, as upon 
the demise of this admirable woman, whose 
soul is now rejoicing in the regions of light 

You may be glad to know the particulars of 
her happy exit I will try to proceed ; for all 
ia hash and still ; the family retired ; but not 
one of them, and least of all her poor cousin, 
I daresay, to rest 

At four o'clock, as I mentioned in my last, 
I was sent for down; and as thou nsedst to 
like my descriptions, I will give thee the woful 
scene that presented itself to me as I ap- 
proached the bed. 

The colonel was the first that took my atten- 
tion, kneeling on the side of the bed, the lady's 
right hand in both his, which his face covered, 
bathing it with his tears; although she had 
been comforting him, as the woman since told 
me, in elevated strains, but broken accents. 

On the other side of the bed sat the good 
widow, her face overwhelmed with tears, lean- 
ing her head against the bed's head in a most 
disconsolate manner; and turning her face to 
me as soon as she saw me, *'0 ! Mr. Belford," 
cried she, with folded hands — '*the dear lady 
— "A heavy sob permitted her not to say more. 

Mrs. Smith, with clasped fingers and up- 
lifted eyes, as if imploring help from the only 
Power which could give it, was kneeling down 
at the bed's feet, tears in large drops trickling 
down her cheeks. 

Her nurse was kneeling between the widow 
and Mrs. Smith, her arms extended. In one 
hand she held an ineffbctoal cordial, which she 
had just been offering to her dying mistress; 
her face was swollen with weeping (though 
used to such scenes as this), and she turned her 
eyes towards me aa if she called upon me by 
them to Join in the helpless sorrow; a fresh 
stream bursting from them as I approached 
the bed. 

The maid of the house, with her face upon 
her folded arms, as she stood leaning against 
the wainscot, more audibly expressed her grief 
than any of the others. 

The lady had been silent a few minutes, and 
speechless, as they thought, moving her lips 
without uttering a word; one hand, as I said, 
in her cousin's. But when Mrs. Lovick on 



my approach pronounced my name, "0 ! Mr. 
Belford," said she, with a faint inward voice, 
but very distinct nevertheless — ''Now! — 
Now!" [in broken periods she spoke] — *'I 
bless Qod for his mercies to his poor creature 
— will all soon be over — A few — a very few 
moments — will end this strife — And I shall be 
happy! 

"Comfort here, sir," — turning her head to 
the colonel — ''Comfort my cousin — See! the 
blame — able kindness — He would not wish me 
Co be happy — so toon!** 

Here she stopped for two or three minutes, 
earnestly looking upon him: then resuming, 
"My dearest cousin," said she, "be comforted 
— what is dying but the common lot? — The 
mortal frame may seem to labour — but that is 
all ! — It is not so hard to die as I believed it 
to be! — The preparation is the difficulty — I 
bless God I have had time for that — The rest 
is worse to beholders than to me!— I am all 
blessed hope— Hope itself." She looked what 
she said, a sweet smile beaming over her coun- 
tenance. 

After a short silence, "Once more, my dear 
cousin," said she, but still in broken accents, 
"commend me most dutifully to my fisther 
apd mother." — There she stopped. And then 
proceeding — "To my sister — to my brother 
— ^to my ancles — And tell them I bless them 
with my parting breath — for all their good- 
ness to me — Even for their displeasure, I blesa 
them — Most happy has been to me my punish- 
ment here! Happy indeed ! " 

She was silent for a few momenta, lifting up 
her eyes, and the hand her cousin held not 
between his. Then, "O death!" said she, 
"where is thy sting?" [The words I remember 
to have heard in the burial service read over 
my uncle and poor Belton.] And after a pause 
— "/< if good for me thai J was affiieUdI'* 
Words of Scripture, I suppose. 

Then turning towards us, who were lost in 
speechless sorrow — " dear, dear gentlemen," 
said she, "you know not whatybrf<(u<es— what 
assurances — " And there she again stopped, 
and looked up, as if in a thankful rapture, 
sweetly smiling. 

Then turning her head towards me — "Do 
you, sir, tell your friend that I forgive him! 
— And I pray to God to forgive him ! " — Again 
pausing, and lifting up her eyes, as if praying- 
that he would. "Let him know how happily 
I die: — and that such as my own, I wish to be 
his last hour." 

She was again silent for a few moments: 
and then resuming — "My sight fails me! — 
Your voices only — " [for we both applauded 
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Imr Christian, her divine frame, though in 
aooenta as broken as her own ;] ''and the Toice 
of grief is alike in all. — Is not this Mr. 
Morden's hand?" pressing one of his with that 
he had just let go.—" Which is Mr. Belford's?" 
holding out the other. I gare her mine. "God 
Almighty bless you both," said she, and make 
you both in your last hour — for you muH 
come to this — happy as I am !" 

She paused again, her breath growing shorter; 
and, after a few minutes, "And now, my 
dearest cousin, give me your hand— Nearer — 
still nearer — " drawing it towards her; and 
she pressed it with her dying lips — "Qod pro- 
tect you, dear, dear sir — And once more, re- 
ceive my best and most grateful thanks — And 
tell my dear Miss Howe — and vouchsafe to 
see, and to tell my worthy Norton — She will 
be one day, I fear not, though now lowly in 
her fortunes, a saint in heaven — Tell them 
both that I remember them with thankful 
blessings in my last momenta ! — And pray God 
to give them happiness here for many, many 
years, for the sake of their friends and lovers; 
and an heavenly crown hatafitr; and such 
asaorances of it as I have, through the 
all -satisfying merits of my blessed Re- 
deemer." 

Her sweet voice and broken periods methinks 
still fill my ears, and never will be out of my 
memory. 

After a short silence, in a more broken and 
faint accent — "And you, Mr. Belford," press- 
ing my hand, "may God preserve yon, and 
VMikt yon sensible of all your errors! — You see, 
in me, bow all ends — May ycm be — " And down 
sunk her head upon her pillow, she fainting 
away, and drawing from us her hands. 

We thought she was then gone; and each 
gave way to a violent burst of grief. 

But soon showing signs of returning life, our 
attention was again engaged ; and I besought 
her, when a little recovered, to complete in my 
favour her half- pronounced blessing. She 
waved her hand to us both, and bowed her 
head six several times, as we have since re- 
collected, as if distinguishing every person 
present; not forgetting the nurse and the 
maid-servant; the latter having approached 
the bed, weeping, as if crowding in for the 
divine lady's last blessing; and she spoke 
faltering and inwardly — "Bless — bless — bless 
— you all — And— now — And now — " [holding 
up her almost lifeless hands for the last time] 
"Come — come — Blessed Lord — Jssus !" 

And with these words, the last but half pro- 
nounced, expired : — such a smile, such a chum- 
ing serenity overspreading her sweet face at 



the instant ; as seemed to manifest h&x eternal 
happiness already begun. 
0, Lovelace 1 — But I can write no more. 

I resume my pen to add a few lines. 

While warm, though pulseless, we pressed 
each her hand with our lips; and then retired 
into the next room. 

We looked at each other with intent to 
speak: but, as if one motion governed, as one 
cause affected both, we turned away silent. 

The colonel sighed as if his heart would 
burst: at last, his face and hands uplifted, his 
back towards me, "Good Heaven!" said he to 
himself, "support me! — And is it thus, 
flower of nature!" — Then pausing — "And 
must we no more — Never more! — My blessed, 
blessed cousin!" uttering some other words, 
which his sighs made inarticulate: — And then, 
as if recollecting himself—" Forgive me, sir ! 
— Excuse me, Mr. Belford ! " And, sliding by 
me, "Anon I hope to see you, sir." — And 
down stairs he went, and out of the house, 
leaving me a statue. 

When I recovered I was ready to repine at 
what I then called an unequal dispensation; 
forgetting her happy preparation, and still 
happier departure; and that she had but drawn 
a common lot; triumphing in it, and leaving 
behind her every one less assured of happiness, 
though equally certain that the lot would one 
day be their own. 

She departed exactly at forty minutes after 
six o'clock, as by her watch on the table. 

And thus died Miss Clarusa Hablowb, in 
the blossom of her youth and beauty: and who, 
her tender years considered, has not left be- 
hind her her superior in extensive knowledge 
and watchful prudence; nor hardly her equal 
for unblemisheid virtue, exemplary piety, sweet- 
ness of manners, discreet generosity, and true 
Christian charity: and these all set off by the 
most graceful modesty and humility; yet on 
all proper occasions manifesting a noble pre- 
sence of mind, and true magnanimity : so that 
she may be said to have been not only an 
ornament to her sex, but to human nature. 

A better pen than mine may do her fuller 
justice. Thine, I mean, Lovelace! For 
well dost thou know how much she excelled in 
the graces both of mind and person, natural 
and acquired, all that is woman. And thou 
also canst best account for the causes of her im- 
mature death, through those calamities which 
in so short a space of time, from the highest 
pitch of felicity (every one in a manner adoring 
her), brought her to an exit so happy for her- 
self, but, that it was so tairiy, so much to be 
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deplored by til who hftd the honour of her 
acquaintance. 

This taak, then, I leare to thee: but now I 
can write no more, only that I am a sym- 
pathizer in erery part of thy distress, except 
(and yet it is cruel to say it) in that which 
ariaea from thy guilt 

ONI o'clock fbidat MOBimro. 

• • • • • • • 

TBAK8LATI0N OF A LETTER FROM F. J. DB LA 

TOUR, TO JOHN BKLFORD, ESQ., VIAR 80H0 

SQUARE, LONDON. 

Sib, TaxNT, Dbc. 18, K.a. 

I have melancholy news to inform yon of, by 
order of the Chevalier Lovelace. He showed me 
his letter to you before he sealed it; signifying, 
that he was to meet the Chevalier Morden on 
the 15th. Wherefore, as the occasion of the 
meeting is so well known to you, I shall say 
nothing of it here. 

I had taken care to have ready within a little 
distance a surgeon and his assistant, to whom, 
under an oath of secrecy, I had revealed the 
matter (though I did not own it to the two 
gentlemen); so that they were prepared with 
bandages, and all things proper. For well was 
I acquainted with the bravery and skill of my 
chevalier; and had heard the character of the 
other; and knew the animosity of both. A 
post-chaise was ready, with each of their foot- 
men, at a little distance. 

The two chevaliers came exactly at their 
time: they were attended by Monsieur Margate 
(the colonel's gentleman) and myself. They 
had given orders over- night, and now repeated 
them in each other's presence, that we should 
observe a strict impartiality between them: 
and that if one fell, each of us should look upon 
himself, as to any needful help or retreat, as 
the servant of the survivor, and take his com- 
mands accordingly. 

After a few complimenta both the gentle- 
men, with the greatest presence of mind that 
ever I beheld in men, stripped to their shirts, 
and drew. 

They parried with equal Judgment several 
passes. My chevalier drew the first blood, 
making a desperate push, which, by a sudden 
turn of his antagonist, missed going clear 
through him, and wounded him on the fleshy 
part of the ribs of his right side; which part 
the sword tore out, being on the extremity of 
the body: but before my chevalier could re- 
cover himwlf, the colonel, in return, pushed 
him into the inside of the left arm, near the 
shonlder: and the sword (raking his breast as 
it passed) being followed by a great effusion of ; 



blood, the colonel said, "Sir, I belieTe yon 
have enough. " 

My chevalier swore he was not hurt: 

'twas a pin's point: and so made another pass 
at his antagonist; which he, with a surprising 
dexterity, received under his arm, and run my 
dear chevalier into the body: who immediately 
fell, saying, "The luck is yours, sir— my 
beloved Clarissa!— Now art thou — " Inwardly 
he spoke three or four words more. His sword 
dropped from his hand. Mr. Morden threw 
his down, and ran to him, saying in French — 
"Ah, Monsieur! you are a dead man! — Call 
to God for mercv!" 

We gave the signal agreed upon to the foot- 
men, and they to the surgeons, who instantly 
came up. 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too well used 
to the bloody work; for he was as cool as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened, assisting 
the surgeons, though his own wound bled 
much. But my dear chevalier fainted away 
two or three times running, and vomited blood 
besides. 

However, they stopped the bleeding for the 
present; and we helped him into the voiture; 
and then the colonel suffered his own wound 
to be dressed; and appeared concerned that 
my chevalier was between whiles (when he 
could speak and struggle) extremely outrage- 
ous. — Poor gentleman! he had made quite 
sure of victory ! 

The colonel, against the surgeon's advice, 
would mount on horseback to pass into the 
Venetian territories; and generously gave me 
a purse of gold to pay the surgeons; desiring 
me to make a present to the footman, and to 
accept of the remainder as a mark of his satis- 
faction in my conduct, and in my care and 
tenderness of my master. 

The surgeons told him that my chevalier 
could not live over the day. 

When the colonel took leave of him Mr. 
Lovelace said, "You have well revenged the 
dear creature. " 

"I have, sir," said Mr. Aforden: **and per- 
haps shall be sorry that you called upon me to 
this work, while I was balancing whether te 
obey or disobey the dear angel." 

"There is a fate in it! " replied my chevalier 
— "a curiMd fate! — or this could not have 
been! — But be ve all witnesses, that I have 
provoked my destiny, and acknowledge that I 
fall by a man of honour." 

"Sir," said the colonel, with the piety of 
a confessor (wringing Mr. Ijovelace's hand), 
"snatch these few fleeting momenta, and com- 
mend yourself to Qod." 
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And 80 he rode off. 

The Toiture proceeded slowly with my che- 
valier; yet the motion set both his wounds 
bleeding afresh; and it was with difficulty they 
again stopped the blood. 

We brought him alive to the nearest cottage; 
and he gave orders to me to despatch to you 
the packet I herewith send sealed up; and bid 
me write to yon the particulars of this most 
unhappy affair; and g^ve you thanks in his 
name for all yourfavoursand friendships to him. 

Contrary to all expectation, he lived over 
the night: but suffertd much, as well from his 
tm/HitieHce and dimp/joitUmeHt, as from his 
wounds; for he seemed very untoilling to die. 

He waM dcliriouH, at timcH, in the two last 
hours; and then Kcvcral times cried out, as if 
he had seen some frightful Mi>ectrey "Take her 
awayl take her away!" but named nobody. 
A nd somctimcM praiHcd some lady (that Clarissa, 
I suppose, whom he had invoked when he re- 
ceived his death's wound), calling her, "Sweet 
excellence ! Divine creature ! Fair suHcrcr I " — 
and once he suid, "Look down, blessed spirit, 
look downl" — and there stopped — his lips, 
however, moving. 

At nine in the morning he was seized with 
convulsions, and fainted away; and it was a 
quarter of an hour l)efore he came out of them. 

His few last words I must not omit, om they 
show an ultimate composure which nmy ad- 
minister some consokttion to his honourable 
friends. 

** Blessed — " said he, addressing himself no 
doubt to Heaven; for his dying eyes were lifted 
up — a strong convulsion prevented him for a 
few moments saying more — but recovering, he 
again with great fervour (lifting up his eyes, 
and his spread hands) pronounced the word 
** blessed:** then, in a seeming ejaculation, he 
spoke inwardly so as not to be understood: at 
last he distinctly pronounced these three words, 

"Let This Expiate." 
And then, his head Hinking on his pillow, he 
expiretl, at about half an hour after ten. 

He little thought, poor gentleman ! his end 
so near: so had given no direction about his 
body. I have caused it to be embowelled, and 
deposited in a vault, till I have orders from 
England. 

This is a favour that was procured with 
difficulty; and would have been refused had 
he not been an Englishman of rank, a nation 
with reason respected in every Austrian govern- 
ment — for he had refused ghostly attendance, 
and the sacraments in the Catholic way. May 
his Bon! be happy, I pray Qod ! 

F. J. Dl LA TOUB. 



THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 

[Mark Akenside, MD , bom at Newcastle on-Tjme, 
9th November, 1721 ; died in London, 23d June^ 1770. 
Educated in Edinbozgh and at Leyden. Whilat atiil a 
youth he contributed to the OentltmaiCi Magazine. 
UiB principal poem. The PUatwrtM of Imaffination, firit 
appMund in 1 744. and won for the author a dittinguJahed 
portion amongst the poeta of the day. He wrote a 
ntimber of odes and eliort piece*, the most notable of 
which are the lines To Curio, a satire ; To the Country 
OtHtlemtn of Rtgland: Hjpun to the Naiad*: and The 
CucL-DO. The Rer. Alexander Dyoe said of The PUaeurfs 
Hf Imagination, fh>m which onr extract Is taken — " If 
some pHusages are not lighted up with poetic fire, they 
glow with rhetorical beauty ; while ingeniotu illustra- 
tion and brilliaut imageiy anllTeii and adorn the 
whole."!] 

Oil I blest of Heaven, whom not the languid songs 
Of Luxury, the Siren I not the bribes 
Of Kinlid Wealth, nor all the gaudy sjioils 
Of iiageaiit Honour can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets, which, ftom. the store 
Of Nature, fair I^u^{illation culls. 
To charm the enlivened soul ! Wliat tho' not all 
Of mortal ofbpring can attain the heights 
Of envied life ; though only few possess 
Fatridan treasures or imperial state; 
Tet Nature's care, to all her children Jost, 
With richer treasures and an ampler state, 
Endows at large whatever hapiiy man 
Will deign to use them. His the city's pompv 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch. 
The breathing marbles and the scnlptareil gold. 
Beyond the proud possessor's narrow claim. 
His tonefhl breast enjoys. For him, the Spring 
DLrtils her dews, and ttom the silken gem 
Its Indd leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
Of Autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and bluslies like the mom. 
Each paving hoar sheds tribute fh>m her winfi ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonely walk. 
And loves nnfelt attract him. Not a breese 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
Tlie setting sun's eflUlgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence his bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved. Nor thence partakei 
Fresh pleasuro only : for the attentive mind. 
By this harmonious action on her powers, 

1 In private life Akenaide's manners were somewhal 
stiff: "when be walked in the streeU be looked for all 
the world like one of his own alexandrines set npright,** 
was a saying of the actor Henderson. He dislikeil r»- 
flnvDoe to his parentage, beoanse his lather was a botcher. 
BmoUeit took tha poet as his model for the pedautto 
doctor, whose dinner after the manner of the andenta 
is so hnmonmsly described in Peregrime PkMu Sot 
LOrosy page M, vol. iii. 
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heiMlfhanDoiiSoH: wont to long 
In oatwMd thlnfi to maditota the duurm 
Of Mcred order, toon she aeeks at home 
To find a kindzed order, to exert 
WHhin hecaelf thk ekgeaoe oTloTe^ 
This flOr-inepired delight : her tempered powen 
Befine at length, and erexy paakm wean 
A chaeter, milder, more attractire mtin. 
Bat if to ampler proepecta— if to gaie 
On Nature's form, where, negligent of all 
Tbcee leeKr graces, the awomee the port 
Of that Eternal MiOeety that weiglied 
TLe worid'a Ibuudationa— if to theM the mind 
Exalte her daring eye, then mightier tax 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the fbrma 
Of aarrile cnatom cramp her g e u e i o ue powen? 
Woold eordid policica, the barbarona growth 
Of ignorance and ra|dne, bow her down 
To tame ponoita, to indolence and fear? 
Lo ! aha appeals to Nature, to the winda 
And rolling warca, the tun'a unwearied oovane, 
The elementa and aeaaona : all declare 
Fur what the Eternal Maker has ordained 
The powen of nutn : we feel within oursalTei 
Eia energy divine : he tells the heart, 
lie meant, he made us to behold and Ioto 
What he beholds and loTca, the general orb 
Of life and being ; to be great like him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus tli« uieu 
Whom Nature's works can charm, with God himself 
Hold convene ; grow (kmiliar, day by day, 
With hia ouiiceptiona. act upon hie plan. 
And form to hiS| the raliah of their aoula. 



THE DARIEN SCHEME. 

BT SIB WALTIB 800TT. 

Human character, whether national or indi- 
vidual, presenU often to our calm consideration 
the iiiruigest inconiiateBciea; bat there are few 
more ttriking than that which 8oo4dnMB ex- 
hibit in their priTaie oondact, co nt i a a t ed with 
their riewa when anitad together for any general 
or national purpoae. In hia own personal af- 
fairs the Scotchman is remarked as cautions, 
fnigal, and pmdent in an extreme degree, not 
generally aiming at ei^oyment or relaxation 
till be has realised the means of indulgence, 
and studiously avoiding those temptations of 
pleasure to which men of other countries most 
readily give way. But when a number of 
Scotchmen associate for any speculative pro- 
ject, it would seem that their natural caution 
becomes thawed and dissolved by the union of 
their joint hopes, and that their imaginations 
are heated and influenced by any splendid 
proqwct held out to them. They appear, in 



particular, to lose the power of calculating and 
adapting their means to the end which they 
desire to accomplish, and are readily induced 
to aim at objects magnificent in themselves, 
but which they have not, unhappily, the wealth 
or strength necessary to attain. Thus the 
natives of Scotland are often found to attempt 
splendid designs, which, shipwrecked for want 
of the necessary expenditure, give foreigners 
occasion to smile at the great error, and equally 
great misfortune of the nation — I mean their 
pride and their poverty. There is no greater 
instance of this tendency to daring specula- 
tion, which rests at the bottom of the coldness 
and caution of the Scottish character, than the 
disastrous history of the Darien colony. 

Paterson, a man of comprehensive views and 
great sagacity, was the parent and inventor of 
this memorable scheme. In youth he had been 
an adventurer in the West Indies, and it was 
said a buccaneer, that is, one of a species of 
adventurers nearly allied to pirates, who, con- 
sisting of different nations, and divided into 
various bands, made war on the Spanish com- 
merce and settlements in the South seas, and 
among the West Indian islands. In this rov- 
ing course of life Paterson had made himself 
intimately acquainted with the geography of 
South America, the produce of the country, 
the nature of its commerce, and the manner in 
which the Spaniards governed that extensive 
region. 

On his return to Europe, however, the schemes 
which he had formed respecting the New World 
were laid aside for another project, fraught 
with the most mighty and important conse- 
quences. This was the plan of that great na- 
tional establishment, the Bank of England, of 
which he had the honour to suggest the first 
idea. For a time he was admitted a director 
of that institution, but it befell Paterson as 
often happens to the first projectors of great 
sehemes. Other persons, possessed of wealth 
and influence, interposed, and, taking advan- 
tage of the ideas of the obacnre and unpro- 
tected stranger, made them their own by altera- 
tions and improvements more or less trivial, 
and finally elbowed the inventor out of all con- 
cern in the institution, the foundation of which 
he had laid. 

Thus expelled from the Bank of England, 
Paterson turned his thoughts to the plan of 
settling a colony in America; a country so 
favoured in point of situation, that it seemed 
to him formed to be the site of the most flour- 
ishing commercial capital in the universe. 

The two great continents of North and South 
America are Joined together by an isthmus, or 
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narrow tnct of land, called Darien. This neck 
of land U not above a day's journey in breadth, 
and as it is washed by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the eastern side, and the Great Pacific Ocean 
on the west, the isthmus seemed designed by 
nature as a common centre for the commerce 
of the world. Paterson ascertained, or at least 
alleged that he had ascertained, that the isth- 
mus had never been the property of Spain, but 
was still possessed by the original natives, a 
tribe of fierce and warlike Indians, who made 
war on the Spaniards. According to the law 
of nations, therefore, any state had a right of 
forming a settlement in Darien, providing the 
consent of the Indians was first obtained; nor 
oould their doing so be justly made subject of 
challenge even by Spain, so extravagantly jeal- 
ous of all Interference with her South Ameri- 
can provinces. This plan of a settlement, with 
so many advantages to recommend it, was pro- 
posed by Paterson to the merchant) of Ham- 
buigh, to the Dutch, and even to the Elector 
of Brandenbuigh; but it was coldly received 
by all these states. 

The scheme was at length offered to the 
merchants of London, the only traders proba- 
bly in the world who had the means of realiz- 
ing the splendid visions of Paterson. But 
when the projector was in London, endeavour- 
ing to solicit attention to his plan, he became 
intimate with the celebrated Fletcher of Salton. 
This gentleman, one of the most accomplished 
men and best patriots whom Scotland has 
produced in any age, had, nevertheless, some 
notions of her interests which were more fan- 
ciful than real, and, anxious to do his country 
service, did not sufficiently consider the ade- 
quacy of the means by which her welfare was 
to be obtained. He was dazzled by the vision 
of opulence and g^ndeur which Paterson un- 
folded, and thought of nothing less than secur- 
ing, for the benefit of Scotland alone, a scheme 
which promised to the state which should 
adopt it the keys, as it were, of the New 
World. The projector was easily persuaded to 
give his own country the benefit of his scheme 
of colonization, and went to Scotland along 
with Fletcher. Here the plan found general 
acceptation, and particularly with the ScottiHh 
administration, who were greatly embarrassed 
at the time by the warm prosecution of the 
affair of Glencoe, and who easily persuaded 
King William that some freedom and facilities 
of trade granted to the Scotch would divert the 
public attention from the investigation of a 
matter not very creditable to his miyesty*s re- 
putation any more than to their own. Stair, 
in particolar, a party deeply interested, gave 



the Darien scheme the fnll snpport of his elo- 
quence and interest, in hope to regain a part 
of his lost popularity. 

The Scottish ministers obtained permission, 
accordingly, to grant such privileges of trade 
to the Scotch as might not be prejudicial to 
that of England. In June, 1693, these influ- 
ential persons obtained a statute from Parlia- 
ment, and afterwards a charter from the 
crown, for creating a corporate body, or stock 
company, by name of the Company of Scot- 
land trading to Africa and the Indies, with 
power to plant colonies and build forts in places 
not possessed by other European nations, the 
consent always of the inhabitants of the places 
where they settled being obtained. 

The hopes entertained of the profits to arise 
from this speculation were in the last degreo 
sanguine; not even the Solemn League and 
Covenant was signed with more eager enthu- 
siasm. Almost every one who had or could 
command any sum of ready money, embarked 
it in the Indian and African Company; many 
subscribed their all; maidens threw in their 
portions, and widows whatever sums they could 
raise upon their dower, to be repaid an hun- 
dred fold by the golden shower which was to 
descend upon the subscribers. Some sold es- 
tates to vest the money in the Company's fVinds, 
and so eager was the spirit of speculation, that 
when eight hundred thousand pounds formed 
the whole circulating capital of Scotland, half 
of that sum was vested in the Darien stock. 

But it was not the Scotch alone whose hopes 
were excited by the rich prospects held out to 
them. An offer being made by the managers 
of the Company to share the expected advan- 
tages of the scheme with English and foreign 
merchants, it was so eagerly grasped at, that 
three hundred thousand pounds of stock was 
subscribed for in London within nine days after 
opening the books. The merchants of Ham- 
! burgh and of Holland subscribed two hundred 
I thousand pounds. 

I Such was the hopeful state of the new Com- 
' pany's affairs, when the English jealousy of 
trade interfered to crush an adventure which 
seemed so promising. The idea which then 
' and long afterwards prevailed in EngUnd, was 
' that all profit was lost to the British empire 
' which did not arise out of commerce exclu- 
sively English. The increase of trade in Scot- 
land or Ireland they considered not as an addi- 
. tion to the general prosperity of the united 
nations, but as a positive loss to England. The 
commerce of Ireland they had long laid under 
severe shackles, to secure their own predomin- 
ance; bat it was not so easy to deal with SooIp 
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Iftiid, who had not only » aeparaie logislatnre, 
but acknowledged no sabordination or fealty 
to England, being to all effects a foreign coan- 
tiy, though governed by the same king. 

This new species of rivalry on the part of an 
old enemy was both irritating and alarming. 
The English had hitherto thought of the Scotch 
as a poor and fierce nation, who, in spite of 
fewer numbers and far inferior resources, was 
always ready to engage in war with her power- 
ful neighbour; and it was embarrassing and 
provoking to find the same nation display, in 
spite of its proverbial caution, a hardy and am- 
bitious spirit of emulating them in the paths 
of commerce. 

Theee narrow-minded, unjust, and ungener- 
ous apprehensions prevailed so widely through- 
out the English nation, that both Houses of 
Parliament joined in an address to the king, 
stating that the advantages given to the newly- 
erected Scottish Indian and African Company, 
would insure that kingdom so great a supe- 
riority over the English East India Company, 
that a gre»i part of the stock and shipping of 
England would be transported to the north, 
and Scotland would become a free port for all 
East Indian commodities, which they would 
be able to furnish at a much cheaper rate than 
the English. By this means, it was said, 
England would lose all the advantage of an 
exclusive trade in the eastern commodities, 
which had always been a greaA article in her 
foreign commerce, and sustain infinite detri- 
ment in the sale of her domestic manufactures. 
The king, in his gracious answer to this ad- 
dress, acknowledged the justice of its state- 
ments, though as void of just policy as of 
grounds in public law. It bore, that ''the king 
had been ill served in Scotland, but hoped 
some remedies might still be found to prevent 
the eviia apprehended." To show that his re- 
sentment was serious against his Scottish min- 
isters. King William deprived Stair of his office 
as secretary of state. Thus a statesman, who 
had retained his place in spite of the bloody 
deed of Olenooe, was deprived of it for attempt- 
ing to serve his country by extending her 
trade and national importance. 

The English Parliament perHinted in the at- 
tempt to find remedies for the evils which they 
were pleased to apprehend from the Darien 
scheme, by appointing a committee of inquiry, 
with directions to summon before them such 
persons as had, by subscribing to the Company, 
given encouragement to the progress of an un- 
dertaking so fhmght, aa they alleged, with 
danger to the trade of England. These per- 
•ODs being called before Parliament, and men- 



aced with impeachment, were compelled to 
renounce their connection with the undertak- 
ing, which was thus deprived of the aid of 
English subscriptions, to the amount, as already 
mentioned, of three hundred thousand pounds. 
Kay, so eager did the English Parliament show 
themselves in this matter, that they even ex- 
tended their menace of impeachment to some 
native-bom Scotchmen, who had offended the 
House by subscribing their own money to a 
Company formed in their own country and 
according to their own laws. 

That this mode of destroying the funds of 
the concern might be yet more effectual, the 
weight of the king's influence with foreign 
states was employed to diminish the credit of 
the undertaking, and to intercept the sub- 
scriptions which had been thence obtained. 
For this purpose the English envoy at Ham- 
buigh was directed to transmit to the senate of 
that commercial city a remonstrance on the 
part of King William, accusing them of having 
encouraged the commissioners of the Darien 
Company; requesting them to desist from doing 
so; intimating that the plan, said to be fraught 
with many evils, had not the support of his 
majesty; and protesting that the refusal of the 
senate to withdraw their countenance from the 
scheme would threaten an interruption to the 
friendship which his majesty desired to culti- 
vate with the good city of Hambnigh. The 
senate returned to this application a spirited 
answer : — ''The city of Hambuigh," they said, 
"considered it as strange that the King of 
England should dictate to them, a free people, 
with whom they were to engage in commercial 
arrangements; and were yet more astonished 
to find themselves blamed for having entered 
into such engagements with a body of his own 
Scottish subjects, incorporated under a special 
act of Parliament." But as the menace of the 
envoy showed that the Darien Company must 
be thwarted in all its proceedings by the su- 
perior power of England, the prudent Ham- 
buighers, ceasing to consider it as a hopeful 
speculation, finally withdrew their subscrip- 
tions. The Dutch, to whom William could 
more decidedly dictate, from bis authority with 
the states of Holland as stadtholder, and who 
were jealous, besides, of the interference of the 
Scotch with their own East Indian trade, 
adopted a similar course without remonstrance: 
and thus the Company, deserted both by foreign 
and English associates, were crippled in their 
undertaking, and left to their own limited 
resources. 

The managera of the scheme, supported by 
the general sense of the people of Scotland, 
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made warm remonstrances to King William on 
the hostile interference of his Hambaigh en- 
voy. In William's answer he was forced meanly 
to evade what he was resolved not to gnnt, 
and yet could not in equity refuse. ''The 
king," it was promised, *' would send instruc- 
tions to his envoy not to make use of his ma- 
jesty's name or authority for obstructing their 
engagements with the city of Hamburgh." 
Tho Hamburghers, on the other hand, declared 
themselves ready to make good their subscrip- 
tions if they had any assurance from the King 
of England that in so doing they would be safe 
from his threatened resentment But in spite 
of repeated promises, the envoy received no 
power to make such declaration. Thus the 
Darien Company lost the advantage of support 
to the extent of two hundred thousand pounds 
subscribed in Hambuigh and Holland, and 
that by the personal and hostile interference 
of their own monarch, under whose charter 
they were embodied. 

ScotUnd, left to her unassisted resources, 
would have acted with less spirit but more 
wisdom in renouncing her ambitious plan of 
colonization, sure as it now was to be thwarted 
by the hostile interference of hec unfriendly 
neighbours. But those engaged in the scheme, 
comprising great part of the nation, could not 
be expected easily to renounce hopes which had 
been so highly excited, and enough remained 
of the proud and obstinate spirit with which 
their ancestors had maintained their indepen- 
dence to induce the Scotch, even when thrown 
back on their own limited means, to deter- 
mine upon the establishment of their favourite 
settlement at Darien in spite of the desertion 
of their English and foreign subscribers, and 
in defiance of the invidious opposition of their 
powerful neighbours. They caught the spirit 
of their ancestors, who, after losing so many 
dreadful battles, were always found ready, with 
sword in hand, to dispute the next campaign. 

The contributors were encouraged in this 
stubborn resolution by the flattering account ! 
which was given of the country to be colonized, . 
in which everv class of Scotchmen found some- 
thing to flatter their hopes and to captivate ' 
their imagination. The description given of 
Darien by Paterson was partly derived from 
his own knowledge, partly from the report of 
buccaneers and adventurers, and the whole was 
exaggerated by the eloquence of an able man 
pleading in behalf of a favourite project. 

The climate was represented as healthy and 
cool, the tropical heats being mitigated by the 
height of the country, and by the shade of ex- 
tensive forests, which yet presented neither 



thicket nor underwood, but would admit a 
horseman to gallop through them unimpeded. 
Those acquainted with trade were assured of 
the benefits of a safe and beautiful harbour, 
where the advantages of free commerce and 
universal toleration would attract traders from 
all the world, while the produce of China, 
Japan, the Spice Islands, and Eastern India, 
brought to the bay of Panama in the Pacific 
Ocean, might be transferred by a safe and easy 
route across the Isthmus to the new settlement, 
and exchanged for all the commodities of Eu- 
rope. " Trade," said the commercial enthusiast, 
"will beget trade — money will beget money — 
the commercial world shall no longer want 
work for their hands, but will rather want 
hands for their work. This door of the seas, 
and key of the universe, will enable its posses* 
sors to become the legislators of both worlds 
and the arbitrators of commerce. The settlers 
at Darien will acquire a nobler empire than 
Alexander or Caesar, without fatigue, expense, 
or danger, as well as 'without incurring the 
guilt and bloodshed of conquerors." To those 
more vulgar minds, who cannot separate the 
idea of wealth from the precious metals, the 
projector held out the prospect of golden mines. 
The hardy Highlanders, many of whom em- 
barked in the undertaking, were to exchange 
their barren moors for extensive savannahs of 
the richest pasture, with some latent hopes of 
a creagh (or foray) upon Spaniards or Indiana. 
The lowland laird was to barter his meagre 
heritage and oppressive feudal tenure for the 
free posaession of unlimited tracts of ground, 
where the rich soil, three or four feet deep, 
would return the richest produce for the slight- 
est cultivation. Allured by these hopes, many 
proprietors actually abandoned their inheri- 
tances, and many more sent their sons and 
near relations to realize their golden hopes, 
while the poor labourers, who desired no man 
than bread and freedom of eonscience, aluNil- 
dered their mattocks and followed tMr mat- 
ters in the path of emigration. 

Twelve hundred men, three hundred of whom 
were youths of the best Scottish families, em- 
barked on board of five frigates, pnrehaaed at 
Hamburgh for the service of the expedition; 
for the king refused the Company even the 
trifling accommodation of a ship of war whleh 
lay idle at Burntisland. They reached their 
destination in safety, and disembarked at a 
place called Acta, where, by cutting thitmgfa a 
peninsula, they obtidned a safe and innilated 
situation for a town called New Edinboigh, 
and a fort named Saint Andraw. With the 
same fond remembrance of their natiye land. 
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the colony itself was called Caledonia. They 
were farourably receired by the native princes, 
from whom they purchased the land they re- 
quired. The harbour, which was excellent, 
was proclaimed a free port; and in the outset 
the happiest results were expected from the 
settlement 

The arriral of the colonists took place in 
winter, when the air was cool and temperate; 
but with the summer returned the heat, and 
with the heat came the diseases of a tropical 
climate Those who had reported so favour- 
ably of the climate of Darien had probably 
been persons who had only visited the coast 
during the healthy season, or mariners who, 
being chiefly on ship-board, find many situa- 
tions healthy which prove pestilential to Euro- 
peans residing on shore. The health of the 
settlers, aecustomed to a cold and mountainous | 
oonntiy, gave way fast under the constant ex- 
halations of the sultry climate, and even a more 
pressing danger arose from the want of food. 
The provisions which the colonists had brought 
from Scotland were expended, and the country 
afforded them only such supplies as could be 
procured by the precarious success of fishing 
and the chase. 

This must have been foreseen; but it was 
never doubted that ample supplies would be j 
procured from the English provinces in North 
America, which afforded superabundance of 
provisions, and from the West India colonies, 
which always possessed superfluities. It was 
here that the enmity of the king and the Eng- 
lish nation met the unfortunate settlers most 
unexpectedly and most severely. In North 
America, and in the West India Islands, the 
most savage pirates and buccaneers, men who 
might be termed enemies to the human race, 
and had done deeds which seemed to exclude 
them from intercourse with mankind, had never- 
theless found repeated refuge — had refitted 
their squadrons, and, supplied with every means 
of keeping the sea, had set sail in a condition 
to commit new murders and piracies. But no 
such relief was extended to the Scotch colo- 
nists at Darien, though acting under a charter 
from their sovereign, and establishing a peace- 
ful colony according to the law of nations, and 
for the universal benefit of mankind. 

The governors of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
New York published proclamations, setting 
forth, that whereas it had been signified to 
them (the governors) by the English secretary 
of state that his mijesty was unacquainted 
with the purpose and design of the Scotch set- 
tlers at Darien (which was a positive falsehood), 
and that it was contrary to the peace entered 



into with his miyesty's allies (no Enr(^)ean 
power having complained of it), and that the 
governors of the said colonies had been com- 
manded not to afford them any assistance; 
therefore, they did strictly charge the colonists 
over whom they presided to hold no correspon- 
dence with the said Scots, and to give them no 
assistance of arms, ammunition, provisions, or 
any other necessary whatsoever, either by them- 
aelves or any others for them; as those trans- 
gressing the tenor of the proclamation would 
answer the breach of his nuyesty's commands 
at their highest periL 

These proclamations were strictly obeyed; 
and every species of relief, not only that which 
countrymen may claim of their fellow-subjects, 
and Christians of their fellow-Christians, but 
such as the vilest criminal has a right to de- 
mand, because still holding the same human 
shape with the community whose laws he has 
offended — the mere supply, namely, of susten- 
ance, the meanest boon granted to the meanest 
beggar, was denied to the colonists of Darien. 

Famine aided the diseases which swept them 
off in large numbers; and undoubtedly they 
who thus perished for want of the provisions 
for which they were willing to pay, were as 
much murdered by King William's govern- 
ment as if they had been shot in the snows of 
Glencoe. The various miseries of the colony 
became altogether intolerable, and after wait- 
ing for assistance eight months, by far the 
greater part of the adventurers having died, the 
miserable remainder abandoned the settlement. 

Shortly after the departure of the first colony, 
another body of fifteen hundred men, who had 
been sent out from Scotland, arrived at Darien 
under the hope of finding their friends alive 
and the settlement prosperous. This reinforce- 
ment suffered by a bad passage, in which one 
of their ships was lost and several of their 
number died. They took possession of the de- 
serted settlement with sad anticipations, and 
were not long in experiencing the same miseries 
which had destroyed and dispersed their pre- 
decessors. Two months after they were Joined 
by Campbell of Finnab with a third body of 
three hundred men, chiefly from his own High- 
land estate, many of whom had served under 
him in Flanders, where he had acquired an hon- 
ourable military reputation. It was time the 
colony should receive such support, for, in ad- 
dition to their other difficulties, they were now 
threatened by the Spaniards. 

Two years had elapsed since the colonization 
of Darien had become matter of public discus- 
sion, and notwithstanding their feverish jeal- 
ousy of their South American settlements, the 
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Spaniards had not made any remonstrance 
against it Nay, bo close and intimate was 
the King of Spain's friendship with King Wil- 
liam that it seems possible he might never have 
done so unless the colonists had been disowned 
by their sovereign as if they had been yag^i- 
bonds and outlaws. But finding themselves so 
treated by their prince, the Spaniards felt 
themselves invited in a manner to attack them, 
and not only lodged a remonstrance against 
the settlement with the English cabinet, but 
seized one of the vessels wrecked on the coast, 
confiscated the ship, and made the crew pri- 
soners. The Darien Company sent an address 
to the king by the hands of Lord Basil Hamil- 
ton, remonstrating against this injury; but 
William, who studied every means to discoun- 
tenance the unfortunate scheme, refused, under 
the most frivolous pretexts, to receive the peti- 
tion. This became so obvious that the young 
nobleman determined that the address should 
be received in season or out of season, and tak- 
ing a public opportunity to approach the king 
as he was leaving the saloon of audience, he 
obtruded himself and the petition upon his 
notice, with more bluntneas than ceremony. 
'*That young man is too bold," said William; 
but, doing justice to Lord Basil's motive, he 
presently added, "if a man can be too bold in 
the cause of his country." 

The fate of the colony now came to a crisis. The 
Spaniards had brought from the Pacific a force 
of sixteen hundred men, who were stationed at 
a place called Tubucantee, waiting the arrival 
of an armament of eleven ships with troops on 
board, destined to attack Fort Saint Andrew. 
Captain Campbell, who, by the unanimous con- 
sent of the settlers, was chosen to the supreme 
military command, marched against them with 
two hundred men, surprised and stormed their 
camp, and dispersed their army with consider- 
able slaughter. But in returning from this 
successful expedition he had the mortification 
to learn that the Spanish ships had arrived 
before the harbour, disembarked their troops, 
and invested the place. A desperate defence 
was maintained for six weeks, until loss of men, 
want of ammunition, and the approach of fa- 
mine, compelled the colonists to an honourable 
surrender. The survivors of this unhappy set- 
tlement were so few and so much exhausted, 
that they were unable to weigh the anchor of 
the vessel in which they were to leave the fatal 
shore, without assistance from the conquering 
Spaniards. 

Thus ended the attempt of Darien, an enter- 
prise splendid in itself, but iigudicious, because 
fSar beyond the force of the adventurous little 



nation by which it was undertaken. Patersoa 
survived the disaster, and even when all was 
over endeavoured to revive the scheme by allow- 
ing the English three-fourths in a new stock 
company. But national animosities were too 
high to sufiTer his proposal to be listened to. 
He died at an advanced age, poor and neglected. 

The failure of this favourite project, deep 
sorrow for the numbers who had fallen, many 
of whom were men of birth and blood, the 
regret for pecuniary losses, which threatened 
national bankruptcy, and indignation at the 
manner in which their charter had been dis- 
r^;arded, all at once agitated from one end 
to the other a kingdom, which is to a proverb 
proud, poor, and warm in their domestic at- 
tachments. Nothing could be heard through- 
out Scotland but the language of grief and of 
resentment. I ndemnification, redress, revenge, 
were demanded by every mouth, and each hand 
seemed ready to vouch for the justice of the 
claim. For many years no such universal feel- 
ing had occupied the Scottish nation. 

King William remained indifferent to all 
complaints of hardship and petitions of re- 
dress, unless when he showed himself irritated 
by the importunity of the supplicants, and 
hurt at being obliged to evade what it was im- 
possible for him, with the least semblance of 
justice, to refuse. The motives of a prince, 
naturally just and equitable, and who, him- 
self the president of a great trading nation, 
knew well the injustice which he was commit- 
ting, seem to have been, first, a reluctance to 
disoblige the King of Spain, but secondly, and 
in a much greater deg^ree, what William might 
esteem the political necessity of sacrificing the 
interests of Scotland to that of her jealous neigh- 
bours. But what is unjust can never be in a 
true sense necessar}', and the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple to circumstances will, in every sense, and 
in all cases, be found as unwise as it is unworthy. 
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Two or three Novels, two or three Tojs ; 

Two or thnw Mums, two or three Boys: 

Two or three Aldermen reading Osiettet; 

Two or three Lorers arranged in sets ; 

Two or three Ladies throwing th« dios. 

And two or three '8qaires promoting the vkst; 

Two or three Aristocrats, silent and prood ; 

Two or three Democrats, sillj and lond ; 

Two or three Parsons as blac^ as a crow ; 

Two or three Soldien, more smart than a bean ; 

Two or three Brokers, all fresh from 'Change All^f; 

Two or three Clsiks, with their Soaaa and Sally; 

Two or three Beauties, frill-dressed tor the 

And as many Old Women dressed quite out of ] 
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THE LIFE BETOKD. 



BT OBRAJJ) ICABfllT. 



JUthoagh its fefttoret fade io light of oniinagiiied bliM, 
We hATe ihtdowy rereeliiigii of the Better World in thii. 

A little i^impa^ when Spring onTeili her faoe and opee her ^jeif 
Of the Sleepiog Bmntj in the aonl that wakei in PuadiM. 

A little drop of Hearen in each diamond of the ahower, 
A breath of the Eternal in the fragranoe of each flowerl 

AUtUe low Tibration in the warble of KighVa Urd, 

Of the praiaea and the mnaic that ihall be hereafter heaidl 

A little whiiper in the leaTea that elap their handa and tij 
To glad the heart of man, and lift to hearen hia thankful 9jtl 

A little aemblanoe mirrored in old Ooean'a amile or frown 
Of Hia yaat glory who doth bow the hearena and oome down! 

A little ajrmbol ahining throa|^ the worlda that more at reat 
On inTiaible fonndationa of the broad almi^^tj breaat! 

A Uttle hint that itira and thrilla the winga we fold within. 
And tella of that full heaven jfoiufer which moat here begin! 

A little ipringlet welling from the fonntain-head abore^ 
That takea ita earthly way to find the ooean of all lore! 

A little ailTer ahiTer in the ripple of the rirer 

Cknght from the light that knowa no night for erer and for ererl 

A little hidden likenew, often faded and defiled. 

Of the great, the good All-father, in Hia pooreat human childl 

Although the beat be loat in light of unimagined bliaa, 
We have ahadowy rerealinga of the Better Worid in thia. 



THB UNIVERSITY OF OOTTINOEN. 
▲ btuddtt'b lambmt. 

BT THB BIGHT HOB. OBOBOB OAVimra 



Whenever with haggard «yea I riew 
Thia dungeon that Fm rotting in, 

I think of thooe oompaniona true, 

Who atudied with me at the U- 
nhreraity of Oottingen. 

There firat for thee my paaaion grew. 

My aweet Matilda Pottingen! 
She waa the daughter of my Tu- 
tor, Law Profeaaor at the U- 

nirenity of Qottingen. 

Sweet *kerehief , checked with heavenly Uue, 
Which once my love aat knotting in: 

Alaa! Matilda then waa true — 

At leaat I thought ao, at the U- 
niveraity of Qottingen. 



Barba! Barbel alaa, hoiw iwift ye flew. 

Her neat poat-waggon trotting in: 
Ye bore Matilda from my view — 
Forlorn I Unguiahed at the U- 
niveraity of Oottingen. 

Thia faded form, thia pallid hue, 

Thia blood my veina are dotting in— 
My yeara are many— they were few, 
When flrrt I entered at the U- 
niveruty of Qottingen. 

Sun, moon, and thou, vain world, adieu! 

That kioga and prieita are plotting in. 
Doomed here to atarve on water gru- 
el, never ahall I aee the U- 

niveraity of Qottingen. 
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THE BANNOCK 0* TOLLISHILL. 

[John Hackay Wilaon, born about 1800; died at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, 2d October, 1835. He was a printer, 
aiid bis taate for literature enabled him to combine with 
his butineae the pleasareB and paina of antborship. He 
liecame editor of the Berwick Adverliter, and afterwarda 
originated the fkmouB teriee of aketohee and ttoriee 
known as the TaUs qf tke Borden. He wrote the greater 
part of the first volumea himaelf ; bat the remarkable 
aucceaa of the work aoon enabled him to obtain the aa- 
aistanoe of Hugh Miller, Profeaaor Thomaa OUleepie, 
Alexander Campbell, T. Martin, Alexander Leighton 
(the editor of the lateet editiona of the Tales), and 
oibera.] 

"Evvrj bannock had iu maik, but the bannook o^ Tol- 
liahiU."— Scottit* Proverb. 

Belike, gentle reader, thoa hast often heard 
the proverb quoted above, that "Every ban- 
nock had its maik, bat the bannock o' ToUis- 
hill. " The saying hath its origin in a romantic 
tradition of the Lammermoors, which I shall 
relate to thee. Tollishill is the name of a 
sheep-farm in Berwickshire, situated in the 
parish of Lauder. Formerly it was divided 
into three farms, which were occupied by dif- 
ferent tenants; and, by way of distinguishing 
it from the others, that in which dwelt the 
subjects of our present story was generally 
called Midside, and our heroine obtained the 
appellation of Midside Maggy. Tollishill was 
the property of John, second Earl, and after- 
wards Duke of Lauderdale, a personage whose 
character posterity hath small cause to hold in 
veneration. Yet it is a black character, in- 
deed, in which there is not to be found one 
streak of sunshine; and the story of the ''Ban- 
nock of Tollishill " referreth to such a streak 
in the history of John, the Lord of Thirlestane. 

Time hath numbered somewhat more than a 
hundred and ninety years since Thomas Hardie 
became tenant of the principal farm of Tollis- 
hill. Now, that the reader may picture Thomas 
Hardie as he was, and as tradition hath de- 
scribed him, he or she must imagine a tall, 
strong, and fresh-coloured man of fifty; a few 
hairs of gray mingling with his brown locks; 
a countenance expressive of much good-nature 
and some intelligence; while a Lowland bonnet 
was drawn over his brow. The other parts of 
his dress were of coarse, gray, homespun cloth, 
manufactured in Earlston; and across his 
shoulders, in summer as well as in winter, he 
wore the mountain plaid. His principles as- 
similated to those held by the men of the Cove- 
nant; but Thomas, though a native of the 
hills, was not without the worldly prudence 



which is considered as being more immediately 
the characteristic of the buying and selling 
children of society. His landlord was no fa- 
vourer of the Covenant; and, though Thomas 
wished well to the cause, he did not see the 
necessity for making his laird, the Lord of 
Lauderdale, his enemy for its sake. He, there- 
fore, judged it wise to remain a neutral spec- 
tator of the religious and political struggles of 
the period. 

But Thomas was a bachelor. Half a cen- 
tury had he been in the world, and the eyes of 
no woman had had power to throw a spark 
into his heart. In his single, solitary state he 
was happy, or he thought himself happy; and 
that is much the same thing. But an acci- 
dent occurred which led him first to believe, 
and eventually to feel, that he was but a soli- 
tary and comfortless moorland farmer, toiling 
for he knew not what, and laying up treasure 
he knew not for whom. Yea, and while others 
had their wives spinning, carding, knitting, 
and smiling before them; and their bairns 
running, laughing, and sporting round about 
them, he was but a poor deserted creature, with 
nobody to care for, or to care for him. Every 
person had some object to strive for, and to 
make them strive, but Thomas Hardie; or to 
use his own words, he was "just in the situa- 
tion o' a tewhit that has lost its mMie^te-wheet! 
te-wheet/ it cried, flapping its wings impa- 
tiently and forlornly — and U-wheet! ie-tchett! 
answered vacant echo frae the dreary glens.*' 

Thomas had been to Morpeth disposing of a 
part of his hirsels, and he had found a much 
better market for them than he anticipated. 
He returned, therefore, with a heavy purse, 
which generally hath a tendency to create a 
light and merry heart; and he arrived at 
Westruthcr, and went into a hostel, where, 
three or four times in the year, he was in the 
habit of spending a cheerful evening with his 
friends. He had called for a quegh of the 
landlady's best, and he sat down at his esse 
with the liquor before him, for he had but a 
short way to travel. He also pulled out his 
tobacco-box and his pipe, and began to inhale 
the fumes of what, up to that period, was almost 
a forbidden weed. But we question much if 
the royal book of James the Sixth of Scotland 
and First of England, which he published 
against the use of tobacco, ever found its way 
into the Lammermoors, though the Indian 
weed did; therefore Thomas Hardie sat eigoy- 
ing his glass and his pipe, unconscious or re- 
gardless of the fulminations which he, who was 
king in his boyhood, had published against 
the latter. But he had not sat long, when a 
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fair maiden, an acquaintance of "mine hostess/' 
entered the hostelry, and began to assist her 
in the cutting out or fashioning of a crimson 
kirtle. Her voice fell upon the ears of Thomas 
like the "music of sweet sounds.*' He had 
never heard a voice before that not only fell 
softly on his ear, but left a lingering murmur 
in his heart. She, too, was a young thing of 
not more than eighteen. If over hair might 
be called "gowden," it was hers. It was a 
light and shining bronze, where the prevalence 
of the golden hue gave a colour to the whole. 
Her lace was a thing of beauty, over which 
health spread its roseate hue, yet softly, as 
though the westling winds had caused the 
leaves of the blushing rose to kiss her cheeks, 
and leave their delicate hues and impression 
behind them. She was of a middle stature, 
and her figure was such, although arrayed in 
homely garments, as would have commanded 
the worship of a connoisseur of grace and sym- 
metry. But beyond all that kindled a flame 
within the hitherto obdurate heart of Thomas, 
was the witching influence of her smile. For 
a full hour he sat with his eyes fixed upon her; 
save at intervals, when he withdrew them to 
look into the unwonted agitation of his own 
breast, and examine the cause. 

"Amongst the daughters of women," thought 
he unto himself — for he had a sprinkling of 
the language of the age about him — "none 
have I seen so beautiful. Her cheeks bloom 
bonnier than the heather on ToUishill, and her 
bosom seems saft as the new-shorn fleece. Her 
smile is like a blink o' sunshine, and would 
mak summer to those on whom it fell a' the 
year round." 

He also discovered for the first time, that 
" Tollishill was a dull place, especially in the 
winter season." When, therefore, the fair 
damMcl had arrayed the fashion of the kirtle 
and departed, without onoe having seemed to 
observe Thomas, he said unto the goodwife of 
the hostelry — "And wha, noo, if it be a fair 
question, may that bonnie la»ie be?" 

"She is indeed a bonnie lassie," answered 
the landlady, "and a guid lassie, too; and 1 
hae nae doot but, as ye are a single man, 
Maister Hardie, yer question is fair enough. 
Her name is Margaret Lylestone, and she is 
the only bairn o* a puir infirm widow that cam 
to live here some twa or three years syne. 
They cam frae south owre some way, and I am 
sure they hae seen better days. We thocht at 
first that the auld woman had been a Catholic; 
but, 1 suppose, that isna the case, though they 
certainly are baith o' them strong Episoopaw- 
liana, and in nae way favourable to the preachen 



or the word o' the Covenant; but I maun say 
for Maggie, that she is a t>onnie, sweet-tem- 
pered, and obleegin lassie — though, puir thing, 
her mother has brocht her up in a wrang way." 

Many days had not passed ere Thomas Har- 
die, arrayed in his Sunday habiliments, paid 
another visit to Westruther; and he cautiously 
asked of the goodwife of the hostel many ques- 
tions concerning Margaret; and although she 
jeered him, and said that "Maggy would ne'er 
think o' a gray-haired carle like him," he 
brooded over the fond fancy; and although on 
this visit he saw her not, he returned to Tollis- 
hill thinking of her as his bride. It was a 
difficult thing for a man of fifty, who had been 
the companion of solitude from his youth up- 
wards, and who had lived in single blessedness 
amidst the silence of the hills, without feeling 
the workings of the heart, or being subjected 
to the influence of its passions — I say, it was 
indeed difficult for such a one to declare, in the 
ear of a blooming maiden of eighteen, the tale 
of his first affections. But an opportunity ar- 
rived which enabled him to disembosom the 
burden that pressed upon his heart. 

It has been mentioned that Margaret Lyle- 
stone and her mother were poor; and the latter, 
who had long been bowed down with infirmi- 
ties, was supported by the industry of her 
daughter. They had also a cow, which was 
permitted to graze upon the hills without fee 
or reward; and with the milk which it pro- 
duced, and the cheese they manufactured, to- 
gether with the poor earnings of Margaret, 
positive want was long kept from them. But 
the old woman became more and more infirm 
— the hand of death seemed stretching over 
her. She required nourishment which Mar- 
garet could not procure for her; and that it 
might be procured — that her mother might 
live and not die — the fair maiden sent the cow 
to Kelso to be sold, from whence the seller was 
to bring with him the restoratives that htr 
parent required. 

Now, it so was that Thomas Hardie, the 
tenant of Tollishill, was in Kelso market when 
the cow of Widow Lyiestone was offered for 
sale; and as it possessed the characteristic 
marks of a good milcher, he inquired to whom 
it belonged. On being answered, he turned 
round for a few moments, and stood thought- 
ful; but, again turning to the individual who 
had been intrusted to dispose of it, he in- 
quired — 

"And wherefore is she selling it?" 

" Really, Maister Hardie," replied the other, 
" I eould not positively say; but I hae little 
doot it is for want — absolute necessity. The 
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auld woman's very frail and rery ill; I hae to 
tak a' sort o' things oot to her the nicht frae 
the doctor's, after selling the cow, and it's no 
in the power o' things that her dochter, indus- 
trious as she is, should be able to get them for 
her otherwise." 

Thomas again turned aside, and drew his 
sleeve across his eyes. Having inquired the 
price sought for the cow, he handed the money 
to the seller, and gave the animal in charge 
to one of his herdsmen. He left the market 
earlier than usual, and directed his servant 
that the cow should be taken to Westruther. 

It was drawing towards gloaming before 
Thomas approached the habitation of the widow ; 
and, before he could summon courage to enter 
it for the first time, he sauntered for several 
minutes backward and forward on the moor, 
by the side of the Blackadder, which there 
silently wends its way as a dull and simple 
bum through the moss. He felt all the awk- 
wardness of an old man struggling beneath the 
influence of a young feeling. He thought of 
what he should say, how he should act, and 
how he would be received. At length he had 
composed a short introductory and explanatory 
speech which pleased him. He thought it con- 
tained both feeling and delicacy (according to 
his notions of the latter) in their proper pro- 
portions, and after repcatiilg it three or four 
times over by the side of the Blackadder, he 
proceeded towards the cottage, still repeating 
it to himself as he went. But, when he raised 
his hand and knocked at the door, his heart 
gave a similar knock upon his bosom, as though 
it mimicked him; and every idea, every word 
of the introductory speech, which he had studied 
and repeated again and again, short though it 
was, was knocked from his memory. The door 
was opened by Margaret, who invited him to 
enter. She was beautiful as when he first be- 
held her — he thought more beautiful — for she 
now spoke to him. Her mother sat in an arm- 
chair by the side of the peat-fire, and was sup- 
ported by pillows. He took off his bonnet, 
and performed an awkward but his best salu- 
tation. 

"I beg your pardon," said he hesitatingly, 
"for the liberty I have taken in calling upon 

you. But — 1 was in Kelso the day — and" 

He paused, and turned his bonnet once or twice 
in his hands. "And," he resumed, *'I ob- 
scr%'ed, or rather I »hould say, I learned that 
ye intended to sell your cow; but I also heard 

that ye was very ill, and" Here he made 

another pause. " I say I heard that ye was 
very ill, and I thocht it would be a hardship 
for ye to part wi* crummie, and especially at 



a time when ye are sure to stand maist in need 
o* every help. So I bought the cow; but, as I 
say, it would be a very great hardship for ye 
to be without the milk, and what the cheese 
may bring, at a time like this; and therefore 
I hae ordered her to be brocht back to ye, and 
ane o' my men will bring her hame presently. 
Never consider the cow as mine, for a bachelor 
farmer like me can better afford to want the 
siller, than ye can to want yer cow; and I 
micht hae spent it far mair foolishly, and wi' 
less satisfaction. Ii^deed, if ye only but think 
that good I've dune, I'm mair than paid.** 

"Maister Hardie," said the widow, "what 
have I, a stranger widow woman, done to de- 
serve this kindness at your hands? Or how is 
it in the power o' words for me to thank ye? 
He who provided for the widow and the father- 
less will not permit you to go unrewarded, 
though I cannot Maigaret, hinny," added 
she, "thank our benefactor as we ought to 
thank him, for I cannot." 

Fair Maigaret's thanks were a flood of tears. 

"Oh, dinna greet!" said Thomas; "I would 
ten times ower rather no hae bocht the cow, 
but hae lost the siller, than I would hae been 
the cause o' a single tear rowin' doun yer bonnie 
cheeks." 

"0, sir," answered the widow, "bnt they 
are tears o' gratitude that distress my bairn, 
and nae tears are mair precious." 

I might tell how Thomas sat down by the 
peat-fire between the widow and her daughter, 
and how he took the hand of the latter, and 
entreated her to dry up her tears, saying that 
his chief happiness would be to be thoogfat 
their friend, and to deserve their esteem. The 
cow was brought back to the widow's, and 
Thomas returned to Tollishill with his herds- 
man. But from that night he became almost 
a daily visitor at the house of Mrs. Lykstone. 
He provided whatever she required — all that 
was ordered for her. He spoke not of love to 
Margaret; but he wooed her through his kind- 
ness to her mother. It was perhaps the most 
direct avenue to her affections. Tet it was not 
because Thomas thought so that he pursued 
this course, but because he wanted confidence 
to make his appeal in a manner more formal 
or direct. 

The widow lingered many months; and all 
that lay within the power of human means he 
caused to be done for her, to restore -her to 
health and strength, or at least to smooth her 
dying pillow. But the last was all that could 
be done. Where death spreadeth the shadow 
of his wing, there is no escape from sinking 
beneath the baneful influence of its shade. 
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Mn. Ljlestone, finding thai th« hour of her 
depariare drew near, took the hand of her 
benefactor, and when she had thanked him for 
all the kindness which he had shown towards 
her, she added — 

"Bat, sir, there is one thing that makes 
the hand of death heavy. When the sod is 
cauld upon my breast, who will look after my 
puir orphan — my bonny laitherless and mo- 
therless Margaret? Where will she find a 
hamef 

"0 mem," said Thomas, "if the like o' me 
durst say it, she needna hae far to gang to find 
a hame and a heart too. Would she only be 
mine, I would be her protector — a' that I hare 
should be hers." 

A gleam of joy brightened in the eye of the 
dying widow. 

"Margaret!" she exclaimed faintly; and 
Margaret laid her face upon the bed and wept 
"0 my bairn! my puir bairn!" continued her 
mother, "shall I see ye protected and pro- 
vided for before I am ' where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest^' 
which canna be lang noof 

Thomas groaned — tears glistened in his 
eyes — he held his breath in suspense. The 
moment of trial, of condemnation or acquittal, 
of happiness or misery, had arrived. With an 
eager impatience he waited to hear her answer. 
But Margaret's heart was prepared for his pro- 
posal. He had first touched it with g^titude 
— he had obtained her esteem ; and where these 
sentiments prevail in the bosom of a woman 
whose affections have not been bestowed upon 
another, love is not far distant — if it be not 
between them, and a part of both. 

"Did ever I dit»obey you, mother?" sobbed 
Margaret, raising her parent's hand to her lips. 

"No, my bairn, no !" answered the widow. 
And raising herself in the bed, she took her 
daughter's hand and placed it in the hand of 
Thomas Hardie. 

"Oh !" said he, "is this possible? Does my 
bonny Margaret really consent to make me the 
happiest man on earth? Shall I hae a gem at 
ToUishill that I wadna exchange for a mon- 
arch'8 diadem 1" 

It is sufficient to say that the young and 
lovely Margaret Lylestone became Mrs. Hardie 
of TolliAhill; or, as she was generally called, 
"MkUide Maggie." Her mother died within 
three months after their marriage, but died in 
peace, having, as she said, "seen her dear bairn 
blessed wi' a leal and a kind guidman, and ane 
that was weel to do." 

For two yean after their marriage, and not 
a happier couple than Thomas and Midside 
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:ie was to be found on all the long Lam- 
mermoors, in the Merse, nor yet in the broad 
Lothiana They saw the broom and the heather 
bloom in their season, and they heard the mavis 
sing before their dwelling; yea, they beheld 
the snow falling on the mountains, and the 
drift sweeping down the glens; but while the 
former delighted, the latter harmed them not, 
and from all they drew mutual joy and happi- 
ness. Thomas said that ' ' Maggie was a match- 
less wife;" and she that "he was a kind, kind 
husband." 

But the third winter was one of terror among 
the hills. It was near the new year; the snow 
began to fall on a Saturday, and when the fol- 
lowing Friday came the storm had not ceased. 
It was accompanied by frost and a fierce wind, 
and the drift swept and whirled like awful 
pillars of alabaster down the hiUs, and along 
the glens — 

"Sweeping the flookt and herde." 

Fearful was the wrath of the tempest on the 
Lammermoors. Many farmers suffered se- 
verely, but none more severely than Thomaa 
Hardie of TollishilL Hundreds of his sheep 
had perished in a single night He was brought 
from prosperity to the brink of adversity. 

But another winter came round. It com- 
menced with a severity scarce inferior to that 
which had preceded it, and again scores of his 
sheep were buried in the snow. But February 
had not passed, and scarce had the sun entered 
what is represented as the astronomical sign of 
the two fish in the heavens, when the genial 
influence of spring fell with almost summer 
warmth upon the earth. During the night 
the dews came heavily on the ground, and the 
sun sucked it up in a vapour. But the herbage 
grew rapidly, and the flocks ate of it greedily, 
and licked the dew ere the sun rose to dry it 
up. It brought the murrain amongst them; 
they died by hundreds; and those that even 
fattened, but did not die, no man would pur- 
chase; or, if purchased, it was only upon the 
understanding that the money should be re- 
turned if the animals were found unsound. 
These misfortunes were too much for Thomas 
Hardie. Within two years he found himself 
a ruined man. But he grieved not for the loss 
of his flocks, nor yet for his own sake, but for 
that of his fair young wife, whom he loved as 
the apple of his eye. Many, when they heard 
of his misfortunes, said that they were sorry 
for bonny Midside Maggie. 

But, worst of all, the rent-day of Thomas 
Hardie drew near; and for the first time since 
he had held a farm, he was unable to meet his 
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landlord with his money in his hand. Mar- 
garet beheld the agony of his spirit, and she 
knew its cause. She put on her Sunday hood 
and kirtle; and professing to her husband that 
ahe wished to go to Lauder, she took her way 
to Thirlestane Castle, the residence of their 
proud landlord, before whom every tenant in 
arrear trembled. With a shaking hand she 
knocked at the hall door, and after much per- 
severance and entreaty, was admitted into the 
presence of the haughty earL She curtsied 
low before him. 

"Well, what want ye, my bonny lass?" said 
Lauderdale, eyeing her significantly. 

"May it please yer lordship," replied Mar- 
garet, "I am the wife o' yer tenant, Thomas 
Hardie o' ToUishill; an' a guid tenant he has 
been to yer lordship for twenty years and mair, 
as yer lordship maun weel ken. " 

"He has been my tenant for more than 
twenty years, say ye?" interrupted Lauder- 
dale; "and ye say ye are his wife: why, look- 
ing on thy bonny face, I should say that the 
heather hasna bloomed twenty times on the 
knowes o' ToUishill since thy mother bore thee. 
Tet ye say ye are his wife ! Beshrew me, but 
Thomas Hardie is a man o* taste. Arena ye 
his daughter?" 

"Ko, my lord; his first, his only, an* his 
lawfu' wife — an' I would only say, that to ye 
an' yer faither before ye, for mair than twenty 
years, he has paid his rent regularly an' faith- 
fully; but the seasons hae visited us sairly, 
Tery sairly, for twa years successively, my lord, 
an' the drift has destroyed, an' the rot rooted 
oot oor flocks, sae that we are hardly able to 
hand up oor heads among oor neebors, and to 
meet yer lordship at yer rent-day is oot o' oor 
power; therefore hae I come to ye to implore 
ye, that we may hae time to gather oor feet, 
an' to gie yer lordship an' every man his due, 
when it is in oor power." 

"Hear me, guidwife," rejoined the earl; 
"were I to listen to such stories as yours, I 
might have every farmer's wife on my estates 
coming whimpering and whinging, till I was 
left to shake a purse with naething in't, and 
allowing others the benefit o' my lands. But 
it is not every day that a face like yours comes 
in the shape o' sorrow before me; and for ae 
kiss o' your cherry mou' (and ye may take my 
compliments to your auld man for his taste) 
ye shall have a discharge for your half-year's 
rent, and see if that may set your husband on 
his feet again." 

"Na, yer lordship, na!" replied Margaret; 
"it would ill become ony woman in my situa- 
tion in life, an' especially a married ane, to be 



daffin with sic as yer lordship. I am the wif« 
o' Thomas Hardie, wha is a guid guidman to 
me, an' I cam here this day to entreat ye to 
deal kindly wi' him in the day o' his misfor- 
tune." 

"Troth," replied Lauderdale — who could 
feel the force of virtue in others, though he did 
not always practise it in his own person — " I 
hae heard o' the blossom o' Tollishill before, 
an' a bonny flower ye are to blossom in an auld 
man's bower; but I find ye modest as ye are 
bonny, an' upon one condition will I grant yer 
request. Ye hae tanld me o' yer hirsels being 
buried wi' the drift, an' that the snaw has 
covered the May primrose on Leader braes; 
now it is Martinmas, an' if in June ye bring 
me a snow-ball, not only shall ye be quit o' yer 
back rent, but ye shall sit free in Tollishill till 
Martinmas next. But see that in June ye 
bring me the snow-ball or the rent" 

Margaret made her obeisanoe before the earl, 
and, thanking him, withdrew. But she feared 
the coming of June; for to raise the rent even 
then she well knew would be a thing impos- 
sible, and she thought also it would be equally 
80 to preserve a snow-ball beneath the melting 
snn of June. Though young she had too mnch 
prudence and honesty to keep a secret from 
her husband; it was her maxim, and it waa a 
good one, that "there ought to be no secrets 
between a man and his wife, which the one 
would conceal from the other." She therefore 
told him of her journey to Thirlestane, and of 
all that had passed between her and the earL 
Thomas kissed her cheek, and called her his 
"bonny, artless Maggie;" but he had no more 
hope of seeing a snow-ball in June than she 
had, and he said, "the bargain was lika the 
bargain o* a crafty Lauderdale." 

Again the winter storms howled npon the 
Lammermoors, and the snow lay deep npon 
the hills. Thomas and his herdsmen were 
busied in exertions to preserve the remainder 
of his flocks; but one day, when the westling 
winds breathed with a thawing influence npon 
the snow-clad hills, Margaret went forth to 
where there was a small, deep, and shadowed 
ravine by the side of the Leader. In it the 
rivulet formed a pool, and seemed to sleep, 
and there the gray trout loved to lie at ease; 
for a high dark rock, over which the bmsh- 
wood grew, overhung it, and the rays of the 
son fell not upon it In the rock, and near 
the side of the stream, was a deep cavity, and 
Margaret formed a snow-ball on the brae top, 
and she rolled it slowly down into the shadowed 
glen, till it attained the magnitode of an ava- 
lanche in miniatnre. She trode npon it, and 
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preflsed it firmly together, till it obtained 
almost the hardness and consUtency of ice. 
She rolled it far into the cavity, and blocked 
up the mouth of the aperture, so that neither 
light nor air might penetrate the strange coffer 
in which she had deposited the equally strange 
rent of ToUishilL Verily, common as ice- 
houses are in our day, let not Midside Maggie 
be deprived of the merit of their inven- 
tion. 

I have said that it was her maxim to keep 
no secret from her husband; but, as it is said, 
there is no rule without an exception, even so 
it was in the case of Margaret, and there was 
one secret which she communicated not to 
Thomas, and that was — ^the secret of the hidden 
snow-balL 

But June came, and Thomas Hardie was a 
sorrowful man. He had in no measure over- 
come the calamities of former seasons, and he 
was still unprepared with his rent. Margaret 
shared not his sorrow, but strove to cheer him, 
and said — 

"We shall hae a snawba' in June, though I 
climb to the top o' Cheviot for it." 

"0 my bonny lassie,'* replied he — ^and he 
could see the summit of Cheviot from his farm 
— "dinna deceive yersel' wi' what could only 
be words spoken in Jest; but, at ony rate, I 
perceive there has been nae snaw on Cheviot 
for a month past*' 

Voir, not a week had passed, but Margaret 
had visited the aperture in the ravine, where 
the snow-ball was concealed, not through idle 
curiosity to perceive whether it had melted 
away, but more effectually to stop up every 
crevice that might have been made in the ma- 
terials with which she had blocked up the mouth 
of the cavity. 

But the third day of the dreadful month 
had not passed, when a messenger arrived at 
ToIIiflhill from Thirlestane with the abrupt 
mandate — "June has come!" 

"And we shall be at Thirlestane the mom/' 
answered Margaret 

"0 my doo," said Thomas, *' what nonsense 
are ye talking ! — that isna like ye, Maigaret; 
ril be in Greenlaw Jail the mom; and oor bits 
o* things in the hoose, and oor flocks will bo 
seized by the harpies o' the law; and tho only 
thing that distresses me is, what is to como o' 
you, hinny." 

" Dinna dree the death ye'U never dee," said 
Margaret affectionately; "we shall see, if we 
be spared, what the mom will bring.*' 

"The fortitude o* yer mind, Margaret," said 
Thomas, taking her hand; and he intended to 
have said more, to have finished a sentenoe In 



admiration of her worth, bnt his heart filled, 
and he was silent 

On the following morning Margaret said 
unto him — 

"Now, Thomas, if ye are ready, we'll gang 
to Thirlestane. It is aye waur to expect or 
think o' an evil than to face it." 

"Maigaret, dear," said he, "I canna com- 
prehend ye — ^wherefore should I thrust my 
head into the lion's den? It will soon enough 
seek me in my path." 

Nevertheless she said unto him, "Come," 
and bade him be of good heart; and he rose 
and accompanied her. But she conducted him 
to the deep ravine, where the waters seem to 
sleep and no sunbeam ever falls; and. as she 
removed the earth and the stones, with which 
she had blocked up the mouth of the cavity in 
the rock, he stood wondering. She entered 
the aperture, and rolled forth the firm mass of 
snow, which was yet too large to be lifted by 
hands. When Thomas saw this he smiled, 
and wept at the same instant, and he pressed 
his wife's cheek to his bosom, and said — 

"Great has been the care o' my poor Mar- 
garet; but it is o' no avail; for though ye hae 
proved mair than a match for the seasons, the 
proposal was but a jest o' Lauderdale." 

"What is a man but his word?** replied 
Margaret; "and him a nobleman too.** 

" Nobility are but men," answered Thomas, 
"and seldom better men than ither folk. Be* 
lieve me, if we were to gang afore him wi' a 
snawba' in oor hands, we should only get 
lauched at for our pains." 

"It was his ain agreement," added she; 
"and, at ony rate, we can be naething the 
waur for seeing if he will abide by it." 

Breaking the snowy mass she rolled up a 
portion of it in a napkin, and they went to- 
wards Thirlestane together; though often did 
Thomas stop by the way, and say — 

"Maigaret, dear, I'm perfectly ashamed to 
gang upon this business; as sure as I am stand- 
ing here, as I have tauld ye, we will only get 
oonelves lauched at." 

"I would rather be Uuched at," added she, 
"than despised for breaking my word; and if 
oor laird break his noo, wha wadna desplBe 
him?" 

Harmonious as their wedded life had hitherto 
been, there was what might well nigh be called 
bickerings between them on the road; for 
Thomas felt or believed that she was leading 
him on a fool's errand. But they arrived at 
the castle of Thirlestane, and were ushered 
into the mansion of its proud lord. 

" Ha!'* said the earl aa th^ entered, "bonny 
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Midude Haggle and her anld guidnuui! Well, 
what bring ye? — the renta o' Tolliahill, or their 
equivalent?" Thomaa looked at hia young 
wife, for he aaw nothing to give him hope on 
the coontenance of Lauderdale, and he thought 
that he pronounced the word "equivoUent" 
with a sneer. 

** I bring ye anaw in June, my lord," re- 
plied Maigaret, "agreeably to the terms o' yer 
bargain; and Vm sorry, for your sake and 
oors, that it hasna yet been in oor power to 
bring gowd instead o't" 

Loud laughed the earl as Maigaret unroUeid 
the huge snowball before him;, and Thomas 
thought unto himself, ''I said how it would 
be." But Lauderdale, calling for his writing 
materials, sat down and wrote, and he placed 
in the hands of Thomas a dischatge, not only 
for his back rent, but for all that should other- 
wise be due at the ensuing Martinmas. 

Thomas Hardie bowed and bowed again be- 
fore the earl, low and yet lower, awkwardly 
and still more awkwardly; and he endeavoured 
to thank him, but his tongue faltered in the 
performance of its office. He could have taken 
his hand in his and wrung it fervently, leaving 
hia fingers to express what his tongue could 
not; but his laird was an earl, and there was 
a necessary distance to be observed between an 
earl and a Lammermoor farmer. 

"Thank not me, goodman," said Lauder- 
dale, "but thank the modesty and discretion 
o' yer winsome wife." 

Margaret was silent; but gratitude for the 
kindness which the earl had shown unto her hus- 
band and herself took deep root in her heart. 
Gratitude, indeed, formed the predominating 
principle in her character, and fitted her even 
for acts of heroism. 

The unexpected and unwonted generosity of 
the earl had enabled Thomas Hardie to over- 
come the losses with which the fury of the 
seasons had overwhelmed him, and he pros- 
pered beyond any farmer on the hills. But, 
while he prosper^, the Earl of Lauderdale, in 
his turn, was overtaken by adversity. The 
stormy times of the civil wars raged, and it is 
well known with what devotedness Lauderdale 
followed the fortunes of the king. When the 
Commonwealth b^^ he was made prisoner, 
conveyed to London, and confined in the Tower. 
There nine years of captivity crept slowly and 
gloomily over him; but they neither taught 
him mercy to others, nor to moderate his am- 
bition, as was manifested when power and 
prosperity again cast their beams upon him. 
But he now lingered in the Tower, without 
prospect or hope of release, living upon the 



bare sustenance of a prisoner, while his tenants 
dwelt on his estates, and did as they pleased 
with his rents, as though they should not agaia 
behold the face of a landlord. 

But Midaide Maggie grieved for the fate of 
him whose generosity had brought prosperity, 
such aa they had never known before, to her- 
self and to her husband; and, in the fulness of 
her gratitude, she was ever planning schemes 
for his deliverance; and she urged upon her 
husband that it was their duty to attempt to 
deliver their benefactor from captivity, aa he 
had delivered them from the iron grasp of ruin 
when misfortune lay heavily on them. Now, 
as duly as the rent-day came, from the Mar- 
tinmas to which the snow-ball had been hia 
discharge, Thomas Hardie faithfully and punc- 
tually locked away his rent to the last farthing, 
that he might deliver it into the hands of hia 
laird, should he again be permitted to claim 
his own; but he saw not in what way they 
could attempt his deliverance, as his wife pro- 
posed. 

"Thomas," said she, "there are ten lang 
years o* rent due, and we hae the siller locked 
away. It is o' nae use to us, for it isna oors; 
but it may be o' use to him. It would enable 
him to fare better in his prison, and maybe to 
put a handfu' o* gowd into the hands o* his 
keepers, and thereby to escape abroad, and it 
wad furnish him wi' the means o' living when 
he was abroad. Remember his kindness to 
us, and think that there is nae sin equal to the 
sin o' ingratitude." 

"But," added Thomas, "in what way could 
we get the money to him? for, if we were to 
send it, it would never reach him, and, as a 
prisoner, he wouldna be allooed to receive it." 

"Let us tak it to him oorsels, then," said 
Margaret. 

"Tak it oorsels!" exclaimed Thomas in 
amazement, "a' the way to London! It is oot 
o' the question a thegither, Margaret. We wad 
be robbed o' every plack before we got half- 
way; or if we were even there, hoo, in a* the 
world, do ye think we could get it to him, or 
that we would be allooed to see him?" 

"Leave that to me," was her reply; "only 
say ye will gang, and a* that shall be accom- 
plished. There is nae obstacle in the way but 
the want o' yer consent. But the debt, and 
the ingratitude o' it thegither, hang heavy 
upon my heart" 

Thomas at length yielded to the importuni- 
ties of his wife, and agreed that they should 
make a pilgrimage to London, to pay his rent 
to his captive laird; though how they were to 
carry the gold in safety through an unsettled 
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toantry, a distance of more than three hundred 
miles, was a difficalty he ooald not OTercome. 
But Margaret removed his fears; she desired 
him to count oat the gold, and place it before 
her; and when he had done so, she went to the 
meal-tub and took out a quantity of pease and 
#f barley meal mixed, sufficient to knead a 
^;oodly fadge or bannock; and when she had 
kneaded it, and rolled it out, she took the 
golden pieces and pressed them into the paste 
of the embryo bannock, and again she doubled 
it together, and again rolled it out, and 
kneaded into it the remainder of the gold. She 
then fashioned it into a thick bannock, and 
placing it on the hearth, coyered it with the 
zed ashes of the peats. 

Thomas sat manrelling, as the formation of 
the singular purse proceeded, and when he 
beheld the operation completed, and the ban- 
nock placed upon the hearth to bake, he only 
exclaimed, *'Weel, woman's ingenuity dings 
a' ! I wadna hae thocht o' the like o* that, had 
I lired a thoosand years ! Margaret, hinny, 
but ye are a strange ane. " 

"Hoots," repli^ she, **Vm sure ye micht 
easily hae imagined that it was the safest plan 
we could hae thocht upon to carry the siller in 
safety; for, I am sure, there isna a thief between 
the Tweed and Lon'on toun that would covet 
or carry awa a bear bannock." 

"Troth, my doo, and I believe ye* re richt," 
replied Thomas; "but wha could hae thocht 
o' sic an expedient? Sure there never was 
a bannock baked like the bannock o' Tollis- 
hill." 

On the third day after this, an old man and 
a fair lad, before the sun had yet risen, were 
observed crosning the flnglirth Border. They al- 
ternately carried a wallet across their shoulders, 
which contained a few articles of apparel and 
a bannock. They were dressed as shepherds, 
and pasflenger^ turned and gazed on them as 
they passed along; for the beauty of the youth's 
countenance excited their admiration. Never 
had Lowland bonnet covered so fair a brow. 
The elder stranger was Thomas Hardie, and 
the youth none other than his Midside 
Maggie. 

I will not follow them through the stages of 
their long and weary journey, nor dwell upon 
the perils and adventures they encountered by 
the way. But on the third week after they 
had left Tollishill, and when they were beyond 
the town called Stevenage, and almost within 
sight of the metropolis, they were met by an 
elderly military-looking man, who, struck with 
the lovely countenance of the seeming youth, 
their dress, and way- worn appearance, ac- 



costed them, saying, ' ' Good morrow, strangers; 
ye seem to have travelled far. Is this fair 
youth your son, old man?" 

" He is a gay sib freend," answered Thomas. 

"And whence come ye?" continued the 
stranger. 

" Frae Leader Haughs, on the bonny Borden 
o' the north countrie," replied Margaret 

"And whence go ye?" resumed the other. 

" First tell me wha ye may be that are sae 
inquisitive, interrupted Thomas, in a tone 
which betrayed something like impatience. 

" Some call me George Monk," replied the 
stranger mildly, "others Honest Geoige. I 
am a general in the Parliamentary army." 
Thomas reverentially raised his hand to his 
bonnet, and bowed his head. 

"Then pardon me, sir," added Margaret, 
"and if ye indeed be the guid and gallant 
general, sma* offence will ye tak at enything 
that may be said amiss by a country laddie. 
We are tenants o' the Lord o* Lauderdale, 
whom ye now keep in captivity; and though 
we mayna think as he thinks, yet we never 
faund him but a guid landlord; and little guid, 
in my opinion, it can do ony body to keep 
him, as he has been noo for nine years, caged 
up like a bird. Therefore, though oor ain 
business that has brocht us up to London 
should fail, I winna regret the journey, since 
it has afforded me an opportunity o* seeing yer 
Excellency, and soliciting yer interest, which 
maun be pooerfu*, in behalf o' oor laird, and 
that ye would release him frae his prison; and, 
if he michtna remain in this countrie, obtain 
permission for him to gang abroad." 

" Ye plead fairly and honestly for yer laird, 
fair youth," returned the general; "yet, thou^ 
he is no man to be trusted, I needs say he hath 
had his portion of captivity measured out 
abundantly; and, since ye have minded me of 
him, ere a week go round I will think of what 
may be done for Lauderdale." Other questions 
were asked and answered — some truly, and 
some evasively; and Thomas and Margaret, 
blessing Honest George in their hearts, went 
on their way rejoicing at having met hiuL 

On arriving in London she laid aside the 
shepherd's garb in which she had journeyed, 
and resumed her wonted apparel. On the 
second day after their arrival she went out 
upon Tower Hill, dressed as a Scottish peasant 
girl, with a basket on her arm; and in the 
basket were a few ballads, and the bannock of 
TollishilL She affected silliness, and, acting 
the part of a wandering minstrel, went singing 
her ballads towards the gate of the Tower. 
Thomas followed her at a distance. Her ap- 
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peamnce interested the guard; and as she 
stood singing before the gate — "What want 
ye, pretty face?^' inquired the officer of the 
guaitL "Tour alms, if you please/' said she, 
smiling innocently, "and to sing a bonny 
Scotch sang to the Laird o' Lauderdal&" 

The officer and the sentinels laughed; and, 
after she had sung them another song or two, 
she was permitted to enter the gate, and a sol- 
dier pointed out to her the room in which 
Lauderdale was confined On arriving before 
the grated windows of his prison she raised her 
eyes towards them, and bedpan to sing "Leader 
ffaughs,** The wild, sweet melody of his 
native land drew Lauderdale to the windows 
of his prison-house, and in the countenance of 
the minstrel he remembered the lovely features 
of Midside Maggie. He requested permission 
of the keeper that she should be admitted to 
his presence; and his request was complied 
with. 

"Bless thee, sweet face!" said the earl, as 
she was admitted into his prison; *'andyon have 
not forgotten the snow-ball in June?*' And he 
took her hand to raise it to his lips. 

"Hooly, hooly, my guid lord," said she, 
withdrawing her hand ; " my fingers were made 
for nae sic purpose — Thomas Hardie is here" 
— and she laid her hand upon her fair bosom; 
"though now standing without the yett o* the 
Tower." Lauderdale again wondered, and, 
with a look of mingled curiosity and confu- 
sion, inquired — "Wherefore do ye come; and 
why do ye seek me?" "I brocht ye a snaw- 
ba' before," said she, "for yer rent — I bring 
ye a bannock noa" And she took the ban- 
nock from the basket, and placed it before 
him." 

"Woman," added he, "are ye really as de- 
mented as I thocht ye but feigned to be, when 
ye sang before the window." 

"The proof o' the bannock," replied Mar- 
garet, "will be in the breakin' o't." 

* 'Then, goodwife, it will not be easily proved," 
said he — and he took the bannock, and, with 
Bome difficulty, broke it over his knee; but 
when he beheld the golden coins that were 
kneaded through it, for the first, perhaps the 
last and only time in his existence, the Earl of 
Lauderdale burst into tears, and exclaimed — 
"Well, every bannock has its maik, but the 
bannock o' Tollishill! Yet, kind as ye hae 
been, the gold is useless to ane that groans in 
hopeless captivity." 

"Yours has been a long captivity," said 
Margaret; "but it is not hopeless; and if 
honest General Monk is to be trusted, from 
what he tauld me not three days by-gane, be- 



fore a week gae roond ye will be at liberty to 
go abroad, and there the bannock o' Tolli^iill 
may be o' use." 

The wonder of Lauderdale increased, and he 
replied — "Monk will keep his word; but what 
mean ye of him?" 

And she related to him the interview they 
had had with the general by the way. Lauder- 
dale took her hand, a ray of hope and joy spread 
over his face, and he added — 

"Never shall ye me the bakin' o' the ban- 
nock, if auld times come back again." 

Margaret left the Tower singing as she had 
entered it, and joined her husband, whom she 
found leaning over the railing around the 
moat, and anxiously waiting her return. They 
spent a few days more in London, to rest and 
to gaze upon its wonders, and again set out 
upon their journey to Tollishill. General Monk 
remembered his promise; within a week the 
Earl of Lauderdale was liberated, with permis- 
sion to go abroad, and there, as Margaret had 
intimated, he found the bannock of Tollishill 
of service. 

A few more years passed round, during which 
old Thomas Hardie still prospered; but during 
those years the Commonwealth came to an end, 
the king was recalled, and with him, as one of 
his chief favourites, returned the Earl of Lau- 
derdale. And when he arrived in Scotland 
clothed with power, whatever else he foigot, he 
remembered the bannock of Tollishill Arrayed 
in what might have passed as royal state, and 
attended by fifty of his followers, he rode to the 
dwelling of Thomas Hardie and Midside Maggie; 
and when they came forth to meet him he dis- 
mounted, and drew forth a costly silver g^irdle 
of strange workmanship, and fastened it round 
her jimp waist, saying — "Wear this, for now 
it is my turn to be grateful, and for your hus- 
band's life, and your life, and the life of the 
generation after ye" (for they had children), 
"ye shall sit rent free on the lands ye now 
farm. For, truly, every bannock had its maik, 
but the bannock o' Tollishill." 

Thomas and Margaret felt their hearts too 
full to express their thanks; and ere they could 
speak, the earl, mounting his horse, rode to- 
wards Thirlestane; and his followers, waving 
their bonnets, shouted — "Long live Midside 
Maggie, queen of Tollishill." 

Such is the story of "The Bannock o* Tollis- 
hill;" and it is only necessary to add, for the 
information of the curious, that I believe the 
silver girdle may be seen until this day, in the 
neighbourhood of Tollishill, and in the posses- 
sion of a descendant of Midside Maggie, to 
whom it was given. 
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THB SHIPWRECK. 

[William lUocmer, bora in Bdinbargh, 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1732 ; l(Mi afe Mft in tb« Aunm frigate, Deoeoiber, 
1769. His &tb0r wm a bartMr and wig makMr in tba 
Netb«rbow, and aflerwardi a groomr, bat alwaji uufor- 
tunatt in biuin«a. Whan about fomtMn the poet was 
■ent to Ma. In 1750 he waa aeoond mate on board the 
Britannia, which* on the pewige from Alexandria to 
Venice, wai ahipwreoked on the coast of Greece. Only 
three of the erew tarTiTed, of whom Falconer wai one ; 
and it waa thia incident which inspired his poem. He 
aerred aome time aa midahipman in the Royal Nary, 
then waa ^>pointed poiaer, and waa engifad in thai 
capacity in the Awrora when it waa lost on the paaaage 
to India. The Skipmtd: fint appeared in 1762. and waa 
received with high IkToor by the pablia Hie most 
important of hia other poema are: The Jkmoffcffue: A 
Poent, Mcrtd to tJu Mtmory nf H.R.H. Frtdtrie Prittee 
^ WaUt: (hU 0H the Duke of Torlft Second Departmt 
from England as Rear-admiral: 7o Jftranda/ Tkt 
Fond Lover; and The Deecriptum itf m Jfiac^ y -yim Skip, 
Hie Rev. John Mitfocd, in hia life of Falconer prefixed 
to the Aldine edition of the Skipmreek, aaya of that 
poem : "It ia a aingolarly elegant prodootioti of a per^ 
aou who had recaived no ednoation beyond the mere 
elementa of langnage, and who waa aubaeqnantly ocoa. 
pied in the aerere datiea and boainesa of a seaikring life 
—equally without learning or leisure. The poetical 
powera of Falconer, in whaterer rank they may be 
placed, were the gift of nature." Falconer compiled a 
▼aluable Marine iiictiouary (I769).i] 

The moment fhuight with fate approachea fkst ! 
While thronging aailora climb each quivering maat ; 
Hie ahip no longer now must atem the land. 
And '* Hard a starboard I** ia the last command : 
While every anppliant voice to Heaven appliea. 
The prow, awift wheeling, to the westward flies ; 
Twelve aailon, on the fi>re-mast who depend. 
High on the {datform of the top ascend : 
Fatal retreat I for, while the plunging prow 
Immergea headlong in the wave below, 
Down preat by wateiy weight the bowsprit bends. 
And from above the stem deep-crashing renda: 
Bvueath her bow the floating rnina lie; 
Tlie fore-mast totters, nnsostained on high ; 
And now the ahip, forelifted by the sea. 
Hurls the tall fabric backward o'er her lee ; 
While, in the general wreck, the fkithfol stay 
Drag! the main top- mast by the cap away : 
Flung from the mast, the seamen strive in vain. 
Through hostile floods, their veaael to regain ; 
Weak hope, ahw I they buffet long the wave. 
And graap at life though sinking in the grave; 
Till all exhauated, and bereft of atrsngth, 

1 It u aaid that Mr. Murray, founder of the femooa 
puhliahing honae, aaked Falcoaer in 1768 to join him 
in the boaineaa. Mr. Murray wrote to him : ** Many 
blockheads in the trade are making fortunea, and did 
we not succeed aa well aa they, I think it must be im« 
puted only t > ounelvea." It ia not known why Falcooer 
deciined thia advautageoua offer. 



O'erpowared they yield to cruel fete at length ; 
The buying waters cloae around their head, 
Th&j aink ! for ever numbered with the dead. 

Thoae who ramain the weather ahrouds embnot^ 
Nor longer mourn their lost companions' case; 
Transflxt with terror at the ^>proaching dooin« 
Self-pity in their breasts alone has room: 
Albert, and Bodmond, and PiaUmon, near 
With young Arion, on the mast appear ; 
ETen they, amid the unspeakable diet ism, 
In every look distiaoting thoughts ooiifeas, 
In every vein the refluent blood ooiigeal% 
And eveiy boeom mortal terror feels; 
Begirt with all the honon of the main 
They viewed the a^Jaoent shore, but viewed is vains 
Sudk tormenti^ in the drear abodes of hell. 
Where sad despair laments with rueAil yell. 
Such torments agoniae the damned brsast. 
That seee remote the maneiona of the blast. 

It cornea f the dire catastrophe draws near, 
Leshed fruious on by destiny severe : 
The ship hangs hovoring on the verge of death. 
Hell y»wn% rocks rise, and breakers roar bensalhl 
O yet conflrm my heart, ye Foweie above I 
This last tremendous shock of fete to pcore; 
The tottering frame of reaacm yet sustain. 
Nor let this total havoc whirl my brain ; 
Sinoe I, all trembling in extreme distrsH, 
Must still the horrible result express. 

In vain, alas t the sacred shades of yore 
Would arm the mind with philoeophic lore ; 
In vain they'd teach us, at the latest breath 
To smile serene amid the pangs of death : 
Immortal Zeno's self would trembling see 
Inexorable fete beneath the lee ; 
And Epictetus at the sight, in vain 
Attempt his stoic firmness to retain : 
Had Socrates, for godlike virtue funed. 
And wisest of the eons of men proclaimed. 
Spectator of such various horrors been. 
E'en he had staggered at this dreadfhl ecena. 

In vain the cords and axee were preiiared. 
For every wave now ami tea the quivering yard ; 
High o'er the ahip they throw a dreadful ahads^ 
Then on her burst in terrible cascade ; 
Across the foundered deck overwhelming roar. 
And foaming, swelling, bound upon the sluwe. 
Swift up the mountain billow now she flies. 
Her shattered top half-buried in the skies ; 
Borne o'er a latent reef the hull impends. 
Then thundering on the marl>le crags deacendi; 
Her ponderoua bulk the dire coneuaaion feela, 
And o'er upheaving suxgee wounded reela — 
Again she plungea ! hark I a aecond abode 
Bilges the splitting veesel on the rock — 
Down on the vale of death, with dismal cries. 
The feted victims shuddering cast their eyes 
In wild despair; while yet another struke 
With strong convulsion rends the solid oak : 
Ah Heaven I— beb^ her craahing riba divide I 
She loosens, parte, and spreads in ruin o'er the tldfl^ 
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Oh, were it mine with Mend M«io*s act 
To wak« to tTmpftthjr tho fboUnf hevt, 
Liko him, the nnooih and moomflil TecM to 
In all the pomp of axqiiiiite diatewa; 
Then, too aeTerely taught by cmel ftite. 
To share in all the perils I relate. 
Then might I, with anriralled strains, deploro 
The impenrions horron of a leeward shore. 

As o'er the surf the bending main-mast hnng^ 
Still on the rigging thirty seiunen clung : 
Some on a broken crag were straggling oast. 
And there l^ oocy tangles grappled fkst ; 
Awhile they bore the o'erwhelming biUowa' rage^ 
Unequal combat with their (kte to wage ; 
Till all benumbed, and feeble, th^ forego 
Their slippery hold, and sink to sliades below : 
Some, from the main yard-arm impetaons thrown 
On marble ridges, die without a groan : 
Three with Palemon on their skill depend. 
And fh>m the wreck on oars and rafts descend ; 
Now on the mouutain-waTe on high they ride. 
Then downward plunge beneath the InTolring tide; 
Till one, who seems in agony to strire, 
The whirling breakers heave on shore allTe : 
The rest a speedier end of anguish knew. 
And prest the stony beach —a lifeless crew 1 

Next, O unhappy chief! the eternal doom 
Of Heaven decreed thee to the briny tomb : 
What scenes of misery torment thy view I 
What painftU struggles of thy dying crew t 
Thy perished hopeeall buried in the flood 
Overspread with corns, red with humau blood ! 
So pierced with anguish hoary Priam gazed. 
When Troy's imperial domm in ruin biased ; 
While he, severest sorrow doomed to feel. 
Expired beneath the rlctoi's murdering steel— 
Thus with his helpless partners to the last. 
Bad refuge I Albert grasps the floating mast. 
His soul could yet sustain this mortal blow. 
But droops, alas I beneath superior woe ; 
Fbr now strong nature's sympathetic chain 
Tugs at his yearning heart with powerfiil strain : 
His faithftil wife, for ever doomed to mourn 
For him, alas ! who never shall return, 
To black adversity's approach expoeed. 
With want, and hardships unforeseen, incloaed ; 
His lovely daughter, left without a friend 
Her innocence to succour and defend, 
By youth and indigence set forth a prey 
To lawless guilt, that flatters to betray— 
While these reflections rack his feeling mind, 
Bodmond, who hung beside, his grasp resigned ; 
And, as the tumbling waters o'er him rolled. 
His outstretched arms the master's legs enfold : 
Sad Albert feels their dissolution near. 
And strives in vain his fettered limbe to dear. 
For death bids every clenching Joint adhere : 
Ail fiunt, to Heaven he throws his dying eyes. 
And "Oh protect my wife and child !" he eriea~ 
The gushing streams roll back the unfinished aound. 
He ga^s I and sinks amid the vast profound. 



Five only lafk of all the shipwrecked throng 
Tel lids the maat which shoceward drirea aloog; 
With these Arkn still his hold secures 
And all aannlts of hostile waves enduiea : 
O'er the dire prospect as for lifo he strives, 
Be looks if poor Palemon yet sarrivea— 
"Ah wherefore, trusting to nneqnal art, 
Didst thou, incautious ! fhnn the wreck departt 
Alas ! theee rocks all human skill defy ; 
Who strikes them once, beyond relief must die : 
And now sore wounded, thou perha|)s art tost 
On these, or in some oocy cavern lest :" 
Thus thought Arion ; anxious gazing round 
In vain, his ayes no more Palemon found— 
The demons of destruction hover nigh. 
And thick their mortal shafts commissioned fly: 
When now a breaking surge, with foroeftU sway. 
Two, next Arion. furious team away ; 
Hurled on the crags, babold they gasp, thay bleed! 
And groaning, ding upon the elusive weed : 
Another biltow bursU in boundless roar I 
Arioo sinks ! and memory views no more. 

Ha ! total night and horror here predde, 
My stunned ear tingles to the whining tida ; 
It is their Aineral knell I and gliding near 
Mathinks the phantoms of the dead appear I 



TALES OF THE ARABIANS. 

[Jean Charlaa Laoiuurd Simonde da Siamondi, bom 
at Genoa, 0th May, 1773; died 2&th June, 1842. His- 
torian and miscellaneous writer. Bis chief works are: 
BUUnieal Vino oj ^ Literature of the South qf Bwrope 
(firom which we quote), translated by Thomas Roaooe; 
Hieloty of the Cnuades agaieut the AVbigenaa in the ISth 
Oentwy; Hiatnrg of the French: The BattUe e/ Creeep and 
Poietiere: Rdigicue Opinione during the 19th Centurg: 
JuUe Stvhtf an historical novd, Ac] 

Ir the eastern nations possess not the epic or 
the drama, they have been the inventors of a 
style of poetry which in related to the epic, and 
which supplies amongst them the place of the 
drama. We owe to them those tales of which 
the conception is so brilliant, and the imagina- 
tion so rich and varied; tales which have been 
the delight of our infancy, and which at a more 
advanced age we never read without feeling 
their enchantment anew. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the Arabian NiglUtf Entertain' 
ments; but, if we may believe the French trans- 
lator, we do not possess the six-and-thirtieth 
part of the great Arabian collection. This 
prodigious collection is not confined merely to 
books, but forms the treasure of a numerous 
class of men and women, who, throughout the 
whole extent of the Mohammedan dominion, in 
Turkey, Persia, and even to the extremity of 
India, find a livelihood in reciting these tales 
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io crowdB who delight to forget, in the pleasing 
dreams of imagination, the melancholy feelings 
of the present moment In the oollbe-hoiises 
of the Lerant one of these men will gather a 
silent crowd aroand him. Sometimes he will 
excite terror or pity, bat he more frequently 
pictnres to his audience those brilliant and 
fantastic Tisions which are the patrimony of 
eastern imaginations. He will eren occasion- 
ally provoke langhter, and the severe brows of 
the fierce MusKulmans will only unbend upon 
an occasion like this. This is the only exhibi- 
tion of the kind in all the Levant, where these 
recitations supply the place of our dramatic re- 
presentations. The public squares abound with 
these story-tellers, who fill up the heavy hours 
of the seraglio. The physicians frequently 
recommend them to their patients, in order 
to soothe pain, to calm agitation, or to produce 
sleep after long watchfulness; and these story- 
tellers, accustomed to sickness, modulate their 
voices, soften their tones, and gently suspend 
them, as sleep steals over the sufferer. 

The imagination of the Arabs, which shines 
in all its brilliancy in these tales, is easily dis- 
tinguished from the imagination of the chi- 
ralric nations, though it Ib easy to perceive a 
certain resemblance between them. The super- 
natural world is the same in both, but the 
moral world is different. 

The Arabian tales, like the romances of chi- 
valry, convey us into the fairy-realms, but the 
human personages which they introduce are 
very dissimilar. 

These tales had their birth, after the Ara- 
bians, yielding the empire of the sword to the 
Tartars, the Turks, and the Persians, had de- 
voted themselves to commerce, literature, and 
the arts. We recognise in them the style of a 
mercantile people, as we do thst of a warlike 
nation in the romances of chivalry. Riches 
and artificial luxuries dispute the palm with 
the splendid gifts of the fairies. The heroes 
unceasingly traverM distant realms, and the 
interests of merchandiM excite their active 
curiositv, as much as the love of renown awsk- 
ened the spirit of the ancient knights. Be- 
sides the female characters, we find in these 
talcs only four distinct clssses of perRons — 
princes, merchants, monks or calenders, and 
slaves. Soldiers are scarcely ever introduced 
upon the stage. Valour and military achieve- 
ments in these tales, as in the records of the 
East, inspire terror, and produce the most 
desolating effects, but excite no enthusiasm. 
There is, on this account, in the Arabian tales 
something less noble and heroic than we usually 
«zpect in compositions of this nature. But, on 



the other hand, we most consider that these 
story-tdlers are our masters in the art of pro- 
ducing, sustaining, and unceasingly varying 
the interest of this kind of fiction; that they 
are the creators of that brilliant mythology of 
fairies and genii, which extends the bounds of 
the world, multiplies the riches and streng^ 
of human nature, and which, without striking 
us with terror, carries as into the realms of 
marvels and of prodigies. It is from them that 
we have derived that intoxication of love, that 
tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, and that 
reverential awe of women, by turns slaves and 
divinities, which have operated so powerfully 
on our chivalrous feelings. We trace their 
effects in all the literature of the south, which 
owes to thlB cause its mental character. Many 
of these tales had found their way into our 
poetical literature long before the translation 
of the Arabian Nights, Some of them are to 
be met with in our old Fabliaux, in Boccaccio, 
and in Arioeto; and these very tales which have 
charmed our infancy, passing from tongue to 
tongue, and from nation to nation, through 
channels frequently unknown, are now familiar 
to the memory, and form the delight of the 
imagination of half the inhabitants of the 
globe. 



THE CHARM. 

BT 8BBA8TIAN EVAKS.^ 

When at Easter on thy lea 
First thick-legged lanib thou see, — 
U upon the greenwood side 
Brook or crafty fox be spied, 

Goodman, turn thy money I 

If the magpie, or the Jay, 
Or the lapwing cross thy way. 
Or the raven from his oak 
Ban thee hoarsely with hii croak, 

Goodman, turn thy mon^ t 

If when at the hearth thou sit 
Spark from out the fire should flit, — 
If, when wintry tempests beat, 
Candle wear a winding sheet, 

Goodman, turn thy money I 

If the wi2ard*s ring appear 
Round the moon, or if thou see her 
Full or new,— or, worse miahap, 
New with old upon her lap, 

Goodman, turn thy money I 

1 Brxither Fabim't M8, and oOurPcmM (Msomillaa 
kCa) 
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If ilie lalt thou chance to epill. 
Token lure of coming ill, — 
If thirteen sit down to lup, 
And thou fint have risen up, 

Goodman, turn thj money! 

Goodman true, wouldst fend thyself 
From witchcraft and midnight elf? 
Wouldst thou dree no fairy harm? 
Keep in mind my simple charm, 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

Goodman, learn my charm and verse, 
Learn to carry poke or purse ! 
And, that not in vain thou learn. 
Somewhat keep therein to turn !~ 

Goodman, turn thy money ! 

Quoth Fabian. 



A POPULAR AUTHOR'S MISERIES. 

" ni print it, 

And •hame the zogue*."— Pops. 

•My friend Fosbrook,— Dick Fosbrook — ^for 
the abbreviation which his good-fellowship had 
won for him at Westminster and Cambridge 
did iiot desert him upon his entrance into the 
real man and woman world of society — was a 
very excellent personage. He was something 
more substantial than a mere "good fellow;'* 
he was a well-informed, sensible man, with 
more originality of talent than a reserved dis- 
position permitted to rise to the surface. His 
shyness at length took refuge behind a title- 
page; that which he found no courage to say, 
he resolved to write. ''Some sin, his parents' 
or his own," indeed, had dipped him in ink 
very early in life; his infant elegy upon his 
mother's favourite tabby had been wept over 
by every maiden aunt of the bouse of Foebrook 
his translations had been applauded by Busby 
his prize-poems had been printed at Cambridge 
he had lodged in the same house with Lord 
Byron; his g^ndmother was a Hayley; his 
bankers, Rogers, Towgood, & Co. Such a 
concatenation of impulses was irresistible, and 
Dick Fosbrook became an author! One fatal 
and highly unpoetical stumble befell him upon 
the very brink of Helicon. He married! — 
neither a muse, nor a Madame Dacier; but a 
very pretty girl, — reasonably rich, and un- 
reasonably silly; — a professional alliance, how- 
ever, for she was the daughter of a master in 
Chancery, and was already at the bar. 

The duties of his legal vocation did not at 
pnsent interfere with his homage to the Nine; 



or, M his wife persisted in calling them, the 
foolish virgins. He wrote, he published, and 
wrote and published again ; and if ' * the learned 
world said nothing to his paradoxes," he was 
equally taciturn as to the amount of the printer's 
bill, which he annually pocketed with a genuine 
Christmas groan! He flattered himself he 
wrote for immortality; that poet-obit bond, 
the dishonouring of which falls so lightly on 
our feelings! — and his wife and her relations, 
who regarded authorship as a lawless and 
cabalistic calling, inimical to the interests of 
church and state, and an increasing family, 
exulted in the premature deaths which unfail- 
ingly awaited his literary progeny. I dined 
with him once or twice at this period of his 
domestic felicity and public misfortunes, and 
I never beheld a happier or more contented 
man; he laughed at my bad jokes upon withered 
laurels, and Lethe, and the stream of Time; 
he told me that the indulgent public was n 
dunce, "sans ears, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything;" while his wife, half aside, whis- 
pered to me that the ingratitude of this sense- 
less dunce had nearly alienated his mind from 
his former unprofitable studies. 

"Sur cee entrefaites," my own equally pro- 
fitless pursuits led me to the Continent; and 
in the course of the three years I was vagabond- 
izing through Italy, an incidental paragraph 
in Galignani's Journal bore honourable mention 
of " Mr. Fosbrook, the popular author I" "Poor 
Dick!" said I, involuntarily, "no relation of 
thine, I fear ! " 

Yet 'twas the same— the very Dick I knew! 
One of his least meritorious works had made 
what is called a hit; he was now the "darling 
of the Moses;" and what is better still, of the 
booksellers; one of the literary ephemera, 
basking in the transient sunshine of modem 
fame. 

Soon afterwards I landed at Dover, and ftfler 
the due proportion of wrangling at the costom- 
house, and grumbling at the divers instalments 
of tough beef-steaks and muddy wine, where- 
with Messrs. Wright defy the patience of the 
returning exile, I arrived in town — heard the 
muffin-bell once more — that 
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Che ^ik '1 giomo piangor cha si mnon t* 

— and deposited myself and my yellow valet, 
Gioacchino, in an hotel in Brook Street The 
next day I wandered to my old club, which 
was grown as fine and uncomfortable as "Nin- 
ette i la eonr;" heard my contemporaries ob- 
serve, as they glanced towards a mirror, thai 
I was miaenUy altered; lost my way in a wil- 
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demeii of new streets, and my footing in a 
plunge through the paddles of a maoiditiniied 
square; and jost as I was recoTering my equi- 
libriom of body, if not of temper, I peroeiTed 
a lank, meful Tisage, gazing sympathizingly 
upon my mischance. 'Twas a strangely fa- 
n^iar lace^'twas Fosbrook*s; not Dick's, bat 
the "popular author's!" 

His dolorous physiognomy expanded into 
smiles on this unexpected recognition. He 
took my arm, and my way onwards, and we 
turned literally and figuratively to the passages 
of our youth, till he almost became Dick agidn 
by the force of reminiscence. Nay! had it not 
been for the deferential salutation of two wise 
men, two very learned pundits, and the raised 
hats of a bustling Westminster-ward Member 
or two, whom we met scuffling down B^;ent 
Street, his popularity and his authorship would 
have been foigotten between us. "Dine with 
me to-morrow," said he at parting, " we shall 
be alone, and can gossip over our Trinity days. " 

"With all my heart," I answered. "At 
fiye— in Gower Street?" 

"No, no! at seyen, in Curxon Street;" but 
the woitis came not trippingly from his tongu& 

The morrow came, and I was delighted to 
find that, among the various removes of the 
day, dear Old Bond Street had not changed its 
town residence, although "almost ashamed to 
know itself;" and as I re-paraded my daily 
walks and ancient neighbourhood, I was startled 
by the sight of poor Foebrook's face frowning 
in all the panes of the print-shops. There, at 
least, he was no Dick of mine; for his worthy 
countenance was distorted into a most cynicil 
sneer, and he looked as blue and yellow as an 
Edinburgh review. Rain came on, and I was 
driven to the cruel refuge of a morning-visit; 
when, having excused myself from an im- 
promptu dinner invitation, through my "pre- 
engagement to my friend Mr. Fosbrook," — 
** The popular author?" — I was amused to find 
that even to be his friend was a rising point in 
the thermometer of fashion; and my interven- 
tion was humbly prayed to render him my 
friend's friend toa Fbor Fosbrook! I remem- 
ber the time when I scarcely contrived to pro- 
cure a third man to make np dummy whist 
with him; he was considered a chartered bore, 
by right divine, and according to the most ap- 
proved authorities ! 

It was, however, with a feeling nearly amount- 
ing to respect for his new honours that I trod 
lightly upon the creaking step of my hackney- 
coach at the door of his new mansion, and was 
nshered by a sulky butler into a very literary- 
looking dn wing-room. Over the marble q;>hinz- 



ed chimney-pieoe hung a fine portrait of ita 
master in oils, and by Lawrence! and over a 
buhl secretaire a spirited sketch by Hayter 
— being the original of the authorial print of 
the Bond Street windows. Poor Fosbrook! I 
remember the time when a paltry profile was 
the only copy of his countenance! Several 
proofs of splendid new engravings were "order- 
ed to lie on the table," beside a few presenta- 
tion copies of the latest works of the day. 
"Are they good for anything?" said I to Dick, 
who found me with a volume in my hands. 

" 1 really cannot take upon me to say," he 
replied gravely, and with the air of a man who 
is afraid of committing himself. "One of the 
wont consequences of scribbling ourselves is, 
that we have no leisure to look over these light 
productions, which are sometimes far fnmi 
unamusing?" 

«< fre/"-4hinks I to myself, editorial; whUe 
Richard (I will never Dick him any more) 
turned to the final page of the several works, 
and determined their length as the standard of 
their merits. 

A very light production now entered the 
room— Mrs. Fosbrook; looking as dressy as the 
frontispiece of " La Belle Ass^bl^ " But if 
her gown were couleur de rate, her brow was 
black as Erebus; the honours which had made 
him sad had made her cross. I did not care; 
I had never abbreviated her name; so as it 
was the May of a London summer, I turned 
for consolation towards a fire bright enough to 
roast St Lawrence. This movement necessi- 
tated a glance towards the card -rack, and I 
observed that its prominent features were "At 
Homes" from L. House and D. House, and a 
"requests the honour" from the Dowsger Lady 
C. "Ah! ah!" said I to myself, "your pq)u- 
Ur author is ever a diner out" 

I trust my friend Fosbrook was an habitual 
one; or at least, that he did not affect to be 
" L' Amphitryon ou Ton dine." The solid joint 
and solid pudding of St Pancras had been ill' 
exchanged, in his menu, for the unapproach' 
able /fete uid/rkandeaux of St George's; and 
hot tauieme and iced Lafimt were abominable 
substitutes for the old Madeira and old port of 
old times. By the time the cloth and the lady 
were withdrawn I was as much out of humour 
as Mrs. Fosbrook with pq)ular authorship. To 
judge by the lowering brow of my host, his 
feelings were turned to as doleful a key as my 
own. As we were tiU-^UlU, I ventured an 
apostrophe to the memory of the Gower Street 
port; it was a fortunate digression: the butler 
was summoned; the cork squeaked beneath 
the screw, and Richard was himself again! 
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"Ton hare an ezcelleni house here, Foe- 
brook!" 

"Why, yes; — ^ihe situation is good, and the 
distribution better; yet somehow or other, eren 
in my perfection of a 'gentleman's xoom,* I 
always regret my Crusoe's cave in Gower Street 
There I was never interrupted by importunate 
idlers; my books, ungilt and unprisoned behind 
the glittering wires of a library, came at my 
call ; in short, I was able to read, and think, 
and write, as I liked." 

"And as others liked," said I, courteously. 
"My return to England has discovered to me 
an old friend in the most popular author of the 
day." 

Fosbrook literally shuddered at the word. 
"No more of that, an thou lovest me!" ex- 
claimed he in a tone of acute sensibility. 
" Keep the name for the first dog you wish to 
see hanged." 

"Pho! pho!" said I, "the mere cant of 
affected modesty! You have won your laurels 
bravely ; do not wear them like a coward. They 
were long, it is true, in putting forth their 
Terdant honours ; but now it would seem as 
'Bimam wood were come to Dunsinane.'" 

Fosbrook shook his head despondingly; and 
his whole air was so completely that of Mat- 
thews' admirable hypochondriac, that, spite 
of myself, I burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 
By good luck it proved contagious, and having 
roared and shouted **k qui mieuz mieux," a 
happy tone of confidence was immediately estab- 
lished between us. 

"The fact is, my dear fellow," resumed Fos- 
brook, lowering his voice, "that I have led the 
life of a galley slave since I came to my title — . " 

"Title?" 

"Of popular author! a title good for nothing 
but to expose one without redress to the inso- 
^nce of every scribbler whose pen is the chan- 
nel of his venom. No one presumes to insult 
a gentleman, or to tell a man that he is a fool ; 
but a popular author is the property of the 
public — ' its goods, its chattels, its ox, its ass, 
its everything!' — a culprit stuck up in the pil- 
lory of celebrity to be pelted by all the raga- 
muffins of the times." 

"And yet I can remember your eyes being 
upturned towards the Temple of Fame, as a 
devotee gazes upon the sanctuary. " 

"Ay, ay; I looked at it through a telescope: 

'" Tis diitanoe lenda enchantment to the riewl' 

and the farther the better! I had not then 
assumed the 'foolscap uniform turned up with 
ink;' I had not donned the livery of the book- 
sellers to 'fetch and carry sing song up and 



down!' I published, it is true— but what then? 
The sin lay dormant between you and me and 
the press! I lived secure from criticism — not 
a roptile of a magazine deigned to tickle me 
with its puny antennas. My wife, however 
angry, borrowed no sarcasms from the leading 
reviews — 'I found not Jeffrey's satire on her 
lips — I slept the next night well— was free — 
was happy.' On the strength of my uncut 
pages 1 passed for a literary man in my own 
select cirele; my family took me for a genius, 
and my servants for a conjuror; — but now — 
my pages and myself are cut together." 

"My dear Dick!" said I soothingly, for he 
had really talked himself into a fit of irrita- 
tion, "remember how often and how philoso- 
phically you have declared yourself indifferent 
to the award of criticisuL" 

"There you have me on the hip. My wife's 
family, and all the generation of bores at that, 
my former end of the town, are constantly re- 
minding me that it is idle to value public 
opinion, since I have often proved to them 
that {he world is an overgrown booby; to which 
I can only reply, like Benedict, that 'When I 
said I would die a bachelor, I did not think 
I should live to be married.' When I wrote 
the public down an ass, I little expected to 
become a popular author !" 

"But i^ter all," I observed, "these are mere 
trivial vexations compared with the glories of 
the daily incense burned upon your altars — of 
the solid gains achieved by your exertions." 

"I will show some of the daily incense," 
said Fosbrook, opening his pocket-book; "on- 
fortunately it is made to be read first and 
burned afterwards. It is a paragraph from a 
morning paper. " 

"Lege, Dick, lege," 

" We copy the following interesting intelli- 
gence from the NewcaHle Jfercury:-^' Mr. 
Fosbrook the popular author. We are happy 
to be the first to congratulate our townsmen 
upon the near and dear claim we can boast 
upon the parentage of this celebrated man. 
Richard Toppletoe, formerly a master tailor in 
North Lane, but at the period of his decease a 
much respected member of our corporation, 
proves to have been his maternal grandfather. 
Many still surviving among us retain a lively 
remembrance of the full-buckled flaxen wig 
and brocaded waistcoat of old Toppletoe; and 
there can be little doubt that from this eccen- 
tric knight of the shears Mr. Fosbrook derives 
much of his originality of mind, hia baptismal 
name, and private fortune.'" 

"Very provoking, certainly," said I, per- 
ceiving that some comment was nnavoidabie. 
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''Till I read thai coned paragraph/' ob- 
Mrved Foabrooky "I had always beliered and 
proclaimed myself to be of irreproachable de- 
scent, and the heir of an old Northumbrian 
family; had I nerer become a popolar author 
I should have remained in ignorance that I 
had a Toppletoe for my mother ! But listen to 
another of these precious bulletins of the state 
of my reputation. 

"'Bow Street Mr. Fosbrook.— Another in- 
stance of the irregularities of genius came this 
morning before the attention of the bench. The 
above popular author, returning from a deep 
carouse with some brother wits — some choice 
spirits, who appear to haye been partial to 
proof spirits—chancing to unite the rampart 
valour of Othello with the disastrous plight of 
Cassio, fell into an outrageous affray wiUi the 
guardians of the night— ('Guardians! I wish 
they would make her a ward in Chancery!' 
ejaculated Dick) — and was at length victorious- 
iy lodged in the watchhouse. Our worthy chief 
magistrate considerately gave this delicate case 
a hearing in his private room; and after a few 
pertinent (qy. tm f) observations to the delin- 
quent upon the respect due to public decency, 
even from the genua irrUabUe, he fined him 
five shillings, and dismissed hin^ with costs; 
judging, probably, that Mr. Fosbrook had al- 
ready received poetical justice in the shape of 
two black eyes.'" 

"Very provoking," said I again. "And did 
you pass the night in the watchhouse?" 

"Not I. I appeared before Sir Richard as 
a witness in favour of an Irish applewoman 
whom I had caught the parish b^le in the 
act of maltreating, by virtue of some Street 
Bill. Unfortunately, I was recognired by some 
dirty reporter, who doubled his morning's pay 
by compounding this scurrilous attack." 

"But of course you remonstrated with the 
editorf 

"I did; and my very forbearing letter pro- 
duced a second paragraph, beaded 'Mr. Fos- 
brook. We are authorized by this gentleman 
to state that he did not appear before Sir 
Richard Bimie with tivo black eyes.'" 

"Well, well!" said I. "these idle slanders, 
if they filch from you your good name, do not 
steal the trash from your purse. Think of the 
solid profits, my dear Dick." 

"1 do, and with regret; for they are all 
gone. Every poor relation (Toppletoes in par- 
ticular), and every literary acquaintance I had 
in the world, gave me the preference of their 
first application for a loan, on the second edi- 
tion of my last work; nor does there exist a 
literary institution, or an establishment for the 



encouragement of the fine arts, for which my 
guineas have not been peremptorily claimed. 
Meanwhile, my law has long since left me in 
the lurch, and my father-in-law abhors me be- 
cause I play shorts. He has persuaded my 
wife to send the boys to school lest I should 
undermine their morals, for the old gentleman 
holds that all modem authors are aUieists." 

"But what is become of your orthodox 
friend, the Dean of f 

"We have not been on speaking terms these 
six months — he is persuaded he can detect my 
hand in the anatomization of his emancipation 
pamphlet in the new review." 

"And Lorimer, our college chum?" 

"Has basely deserted my cause; he goes 
about 'with his hand in his breeches' pocket, 
like a crocodile,' whispering that I have been 
puffed beyond my strength; that I have no 
stamina for the tug of war, and shall run away, 
d la Goderich, at the first shot All my old 
friends affect to suppose that I have risen above 
them; and since I have been noticed by half a 
dozen rhyming lords, my wife's relations say 
I am grown fine, and have given over inviting 
me; while Sophia, as if in retribution, will 
never visit half a mile from Russell Square — the 
land of ancestors I She is gone there to-night " 

"Mrs. Fosbrook gone out!" I exclaimed. 
"Then come with me to the opera; we shall 
be in time for Brocard." 

"Willingly— I have a silver ticket" 

We rose from tabic; the butler was hastily 
summoned, and entered with a huge and por- 
tentous packet in either hand. Dick broke 
the seal of the laigest and read aloud — 

"AlboBMrle Street. 
" Dmut 8ir,~I bag to ftnrward yon tho nomber of the 

Reriew, which appeared tide <Uj, uui which oon- 

taine eome etriotnree on your new work. Permit me to 
eey that I ooneider them highly illiberal, and that I 
have alwaye thought the editor an enriooa little man.— 
1 have the honour to be^ kc Ac Ao." 

"Don't read the article, my dear Dick. Pray 
don't It will only make you bilious." 

"I will not," he replied, resolutely tossing 
it asid& "Martin--call a coach." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," replied the man, 
presenting the other pistol — packet I would 
say — " Mr. Colbum's printer has been waiting 
impatiently these two hours. He says it is the 
24th of the month." 

"The devil !" exclaimed the unhappy Fos- 
brook in dismay. "Well, my dear fellow, you 
must go and see Brocard without me; it is not 
the first time my patience has been 'put to 
the proof.'" 

I left him alone with his glory; but sym- 
pathy forbade my attempting the opera. I 
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went home to bed, where, thanks to Dick's de- 
plorable destiny, or deplorable claret, I had 
an excruciating nightmare; — and the most 
appalling vision suggested by its influence 
was, that I had attained to the honours of a 
popular author ! — New Monthly Magazine, 



THE LOVER REFUSED. 

[Sir Thomas WyaU, bom at Allington Cattle, Kent, 
1603 ; died at Sherbom, 11th October, 1M2. He it called 
the elder to diitinguiBh him from hit son of the same 
name who waa involTed in the rebellion in the leign of 
Queen Mary. He was sometime a ikTonrite of Henrjr 
YIII., but waa impriaoned on account of hit firiendahip 
for Anne Bolejn. " He ia reported to hare occaaioned 
the Reformation bj a Joke, and to hare planned the 
faU of Cardiiud Wolaej bj a eeaaonable aftory." Hia 
latter yean were paaaed in roral ei^Joymentaat Allington 
Castle.] 

The answer that yon made to me, my dear, 
When I did sue for my poor heart'a redreaa. 
Hath so appall'd my countenance, and my ohaar, 
That in this case I am all comfortlesa, 
Since I of blame no cause can well exprsM. 

I hare no wrong where I can claim no ri|^t, 
Nought ta'en me f^om where I hare nothing had. 
Yet of my woe I cannot so be quite. 
Namely since that another may be glad 
With that, that thus in sorrow makes me aad. 

Tet none can claim (I say) by former grant 
That knoweth not of any grant at all; 
And by desert, I dare well make a Taunt 
Of faithful will, there ia nowhero that ahall 
Bear you more truth, more ready at your oalL 

Now good, then, call again that bitter word. 
That tonch'd your fHend so near with plagues of pain. 
And say, my dear, that it was said in bonL 
Late or too soon, let it not role the gain 
Wherewith free-will doth true desert retain. 



CONTRARIETIES OF LOVE. 

I And no peace, and all my war is done ; 
I fear and hope, I bum and frvese like ice ; 
I fly aloft, yet can I not arise. 
And nought I hare, and all the world I soaaon. 
That looks nor loaeth, holdeth me in prison. 
And holds me not, yet can I 'scape no wiae. 
Nor lets me lire, nor die at my derise ; 
And yet of death it gireth me occaaion. 
Without eye I see, without tongue I plain, 
I wiah to periah, yet I aak for health; 
I lore another and I hate myself; 
I foed me in sorrow, and langh in all my pain. 
Lo, thus displeaaeth me, both death and lifo^ 
And iqj dal%ht ii oanaar of thia strifoi 

Sib Thomas Wtar. 



A TALE OF THE OLD GORBALS. 

[Alexander Whitelaw, bom in Glaagow about 1706; 
died there in 1846. He waa assistant to Dr. Bobert 
Watt in the preparation of the BibUotheca Britanniea, 
and wrote a number of the lires in Chambers' Bio- 
ffrapkietU Dictionary of SminerU SeoUmen, He edited 
the Ciuqwt of Literary Otmt and the Rtpublic ofLtUen — 
two admirable works whi<A suggested the present com- 
pilati<m; The Bock of ScoUiih Song — ^the most complete 
collection of Scottish songs yet published; and The Book 
qf Scottish BcUlads, which included the collections of 
Scott. Motherwell, Jamieson. and Peter Buchan. He 
waa the author of fil. Xentigenit a tale of the city of 
St. Mungo. and of many minor poema and prose 
sketches. Good taste and a sincere devotion to litera- 
ture are apparent in his work; and he was amongst the 
flnt to recognize and to proclaim the geniiia of Words* 
worth.] 

The old barony of Gorbals, which now forms 
an important suburb of Glasgow, was in for- 
mer times celebrated for its manufactory of 
swords, harqnebuHses, and other implements 
of war. People who could not command the 
real Ferraras were accustomed to uphold th« 
blades of the Gorbals, as being little inferior 
to them in temper and delicacy of edge; and 
its harquebusses or hand-guns were on all 
hands admitted to equal those of Ghent, Milan, 
or Paris. Dim shadows of this ancient renown 
may be traced down even to the present day. 
Families still exist who through a long line of 
ancestry have figured as gunsmiths, cutlers, 
or turners; and it is a remarkable fact, that 
till about the beginning of this century the 
only individuals in the west of Scotland who 
manufactured guns were to be found in this 
old barony. 

During the wars between England and Soot- 
land, few places were busier or merrier than 
the Gorbals, or OcrbeUs as it was then called 
— a name perhaps derived in some way fhnn 
corbeiU, a term used in fortification and archi- 
tecture. But at no time had it ever presented 
such an appearance of business and bustle as 
when the Regent Murray, in the year 1568, 
was lying at Glasgow with his forces, and news 
arrived of the escape of Queen Mary from Loch- 
leven Castle. Night and day the smithy's 
furnace belched forth its q)arkling smoke, and 
the cutler's wheel found no pause to its gyra- 
tions. The Laird of Elphinston was at that 
period Baron of the Gorbals, and formed one 
of the confederated lords who had compelled 
Hary to renounce her crown, and nominated 
Murray to the regency during the minority 
of her infant son. His castle or rather tower 
(which the modem Goths of the Gorbals ^nH 
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oonverted into a police office and aflenrarcU 
abandoned and diamantled) was situated in 
the heart of the Tillage; and as it had a chapel 
attached to it, and nomeroos boildings belong- 
ing to the ecclesiastics,^ he was able to accommo- 
date a large proportion of the regent's follow- 
ers. It was here, on the 12th of Maj, 1568, 
that the regent's army rendezYOused, and 
from this place it issued to meet and give 
battle to the queen's forces, who were, with 
their unfortunate ladj, on their way to Dum- 
barton Castle. The queen's road from Hamil- 
ton to that stronghold passed through the 
Tillage of Ijangside, a place not two miles south 
from the Oorbals, and there Murray pitched 
his camp, with the resolution of disputing the 
passage. Theresult is well known. The queen's 
army was defeated, and she herself — obliged 
to flee — sought shelter and protection in Eng- 
land, where, to the CTerlasting infamy of her 
cousin Elizabeth, she only found a prison, an 
axe, and a block. 

In Glasgow the sound of the cannon was 
distinctly heard, and from some of its eleva- 
tions the movements even of the hostile armies 
were seen. Host of the people were of the re- 
formed religion, and therefore in favour of the 
regent and his army; but still there were 
many hearts that sympathized with the cause 
of their young and beautiful queen, for, what- 
ever wicked men may say, she had ever been 
gentle and generous to her people — no acts of 
oppression had stained her reign — and even 
in that which she held dearest — her religion 
— she had displayed more tolerance a thou- 
sand times than those who opposed her, and who 
boasted a purer faith. For two or three hours 
a dreadful anxiety prevailed as to the result 
of the contest, and rumours of every kind were 
afloat, till at first stragglers, and at length a 
portion of the regent's army, announced too 
truly that Mary Queen of Scotland was miser- 
ably defeated, and fleeing like a honted deer 
before her Ravage subjects. 

Though many wished such a resalt, there 
was little rejoicing over it; for however the 
queen's cauM might be disliked while her for- 
tunes were doubtful, now that she was driven 
to the wall and overtaken by calamity, old 
prejudices gave way to compaasion, and all 
her grace and generosity — her youth, her 
beauty, and her accomplishments — her kind 
looks, words, and actions to high and low 
alike, even when insulted by rude and undvil 
tongues, were remembered in her laToor. 
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The women, especially, who are eyerstrong in 
gentle pity, and who judge of the right and 
wrong of a cause merely as it affects their own 
feelings, b^gan to wail for their poor young 
queen, and some of them hesitated not to use 
the privilege of their tongues in attacking her 
triumphant enemies. As party after party of 
the regent's army returned to the Oorbals — 
some of them wiping their bloody swords on 
their horses' manes — they were saluted by such 
exclamations as these : 

"Hech, sirs! hech, sirs! bonny wark ye've 
been at, nae doubt, and manly — chasing out 
o' the kingdom a poor bit lassie, that was just 
owre gude for ye — and a' to favour that bas- 
tard brither o' hers, wha might think shame 
to baud up his head in honest men's company, 
seeing the way he has used her! Gae wa', and 
sing psalms, ye ill-faured loons, now that your 
lirty day's darg's owre; for, after what ye have 
done, ye dinna deserve to look a bonny lassie 
in the face again!" 

Besides a sympathy in the fate of the queen, 
there were other causes at work to check any 
strong exultation over the victory. Many of 
the victors themselves had friends and relations 
in the queen's army, and now that the fervour 
of the combat was over a very natural interest 
arose r^[arding them. In this situation was 
Baron Elphinston, whose young son. Master 
Patrick as he was called, had, in the teeth of 
his father^s will, espoused the cause of Queen 
Mary. Master Patrick was a universal favour- 
ite throughout the barony, being handsome, 
generous, brave, and accessible; and deep was 
the interest which all felt as to his probable 
fate. Humours were abroad that he had fallen 
in the field, and some even went so far as to 
affirm, that they had seen him lying desper- 
ately wounded; but no certain or satisfactory 
intelligence could be gained respecting him, 
and several days passed over in this tantalizing 
sUte. 

It might he nearly a week after the battle, 
when the excitement it created had in some 
measure subsided, that a numerous and hetero- 
geneous party were assembled in the large 
hall of Mrs. Ogilvie's hostelry, which was dig- 
nified by the sign of the Boards Head, and 
which then formed the only house of public 
entertainment in the Gorbals.* Many of the 
wounded had been earried there; and upon the 
numerous benches which graced the hall might 
he seen some lying with bandaged heads, or 
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freshlj amputated limbe, among whom stalked 
a chinu^eon, or physician, inquiring into their 
different cases. Others, apparently unhurt, 
were formed into clusters, and enjoying them- 
selves over their "mugs of nappy ale," in dis- 
cussing the signs of the times, and the accidents 
of the day. In one comer sat a core of cutlers, 
— fellows of infinite dexterity in giving an 
edge to a sword — who, after the great exertions 
which the battle called forth, thought them- 
sel vesentitled to no measured relaxation. They 
were reckless dogs, all — caring little for any 
cause — and dividing their time between violent 
exertion at their g^nding wheels, and violent 
drinking at the Boar's Head, the last being 
by far the heaviest work of the two. In spite 
of invalids, or any other consideration, one of 
them was singing, with clenched fists, shut 
teeth, and gleaming eye, the following ditty, 
which received no attention from any but his 
own company, who cheered him on by such 
exclamations as — "Well done, Ralph Munn! 
— Go on, my pretty fellow!" 

Throo things that do make a man lean — 
Small beer, bread and cheeie. and a bold quean. 

And sing Fall 
Three things that do make a man fat — 
Roast beei; boiled beef, and the ale tap, 

And sing Fall 

(.BurtAen)— It's an auld sang, and a true sang, 

Never let man tnist woman too lang! 
(aonu>-Fal-Ul-lillillilla, Fal-Ul-lilUllUla, 4o. fto.i 

It would be impossible to convey to the 
reader any conception of the maniacal fury with 
which the chorus of "Fallal-lillUlilla" was 
received. The cutlers simultaneously rose, 
and, flinging up their arms to heaven, screamed 
it out in yells that drovmed every other noise 
in the hostelry. But they were speedily checked 
by the remonstrances of the landlady. ''For 
shame, sirs! yelling at sic a rate, and your poor 
young mistress lying in a sick bed! " 

"What! is pretty Mistress Martha ailing?" 
said one of the cutlers; for Martha, the daugh- 
ter of their mistress, who carried on the busi- 
ness on the death of their master, was a mighty 
favourite with the workmen. 

"Ailing? She has not had a hale hour ever 
since the battle — and it sets ye ill to be sitting 
there routing, as if there were na a sair head 
or a sair heart in the town." 

"Nay, landlady, we did not know anything 
was wrong — and here we shall drink a bum- 
per to pretty Martha's health; and if any one 
says she is not the prettiest as well as best 

1 This was the fikToorite song of the iMt of the Gor- 
bakoatlen. 



lady on both sides of the water, we shall hold 
his nose to the roughening stone." 

"Well, that's spoken like civil gentlemen," 
said the landlady. "And now I will be able 
to let myself be heard. Dr. Macclutch!" she 
exclaimed, at the top of her voice. "Where's 
the doctor? Ay, doctor, there's an express 
hero for you. You're to gang and wait on the 
baron without delay. Poor gentleman ! I doubt 
he's takin' his son's death to heart." 

The doctor — an officious, formal, good-na- 
tured man — was not a little gratified to find 
that ho was in demand in such a high quarter, 
and particularly that the fact was made known 
to so many auditors. Ho buckled up a wound 
which ho had been dressing, with little atten- 
tion to the wry faces of his patient, and ad- 
justing his cloak about him, proceeded with 
all decent dexterity to wait upon Baron £lph- 
inston. 

The baron ushered him into one of his pri- 
vate apartments. "My son, doctor," said the 
baron — "poor Patrick — has at length been 
found. Some of my own knaves, whose hearts 
he had gained, have, it seems, been keeping 
him in hiding ever since the battle, for he was 
sorely wounded, and he instructed them not 
to disclose his situation. But he was yester- 
day seized with a giddy fever in consequence 
of his wounds, and his attendants became so 
alarmed as at length to lay the truth before 
me. I have seen him, doctor; but he is in- 
sensible to everything. Now, I have sent for 
you that you may attend him; but chiefly, as 
a trustworthy man, that you may have him 
conveyed to some more fitting and salubrious 
place than the hovel which he now occupies. 
He cannot be brought here without discovery, 
filled as the place now is by so many of the 
queen's enemies; and if he were taken, not. 
even my influence could protect him firom fine 
or imprisonment, or perhaps from death. 
Upon your fidelity, as I said, I rely, as well 
as upon your skill in treating him according 
to his need." 

"My lord," said the doctor, ''nothing would 
more gratify me than to shelter and treat 
Master Patrick under my own poor roof. But 
since the combat at Langside my house has 
been frequently searched, in the hope of 
finding some of the queen's friends, who might 
be driven to seek my skill in chirurgery. I 
therefore could not insure him safety with me; 
but I bethink me of a worthy and charitable 
lady, who is furnished with all accommoda- 
tions, and who would be proud to give him 
protection. May I mention the widow of good 
old Master Menzies, who made so much fame. 
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«nd money by hU skill in cntling not only 
pons of war but chirnrgical instraments?" 

"An excellent worthy woman/' laid the 
baron, "and rich withaL She is, I beliere, 
of better lineage than her husband was; yet 
she disdains not to continue his businees, 
through his workmen, and to keep up his an- 
cient credit as a grinder in iron. Hie thee, 
good doctor, and make arrangements with 
all speed, for I shall not be at ease till poor 
Patrick is removed to a comfortable and safe 
dwelling." 

The doctor found the widow in all respects 
agreeable — nay, eager to recelTC Master Patrick 
under her roof, "not only," as she said, " be- 
-eause of the honour it conferred on her humble 
dwelling, but because of the affection which 
she, in common with ererybody, bore him : " — 
and accordingly, under cloud of night, the 
young master was unconsciously conveyed to 
the richly-furnished and commodious mansion 
of Mrs. Menzies. The strictest secresy was 
enjoined and promised. "Indeed,'* said the 
old lady, "I cannot even acquaint my daugh- 
ter Martha, for she, poor giri, is so unwell that 
she will not listen to anything. And it has 
occurred to me, doctor, as being in some degree 
fortunate, that your presenoe should be required 
here, for I wish to consult with you about my 
daughter's present unhappy state. She does 
not eat as much as would serve a sparrow, but 
lies tossing a-bed all day, fetching heavy sighs, 
and moaning in a most pitiful manner. I sent 
for Mrs. Ogilvie of the Boar's Head, who is 
skilled in all sorts of complaints, but Martha 
could not be prevailed on to take one single 
cup of her vegetable waters." 

"1 always supposed Mrs. Martha to be a 
sensible girl," said the doctor, "and now I 
know it. These vegetable waters, my good 
lady, are nothing but a devilish compound of 
syrup and poisonous roots, enough to sieken a 
dromedary, let alone a Christian. What, in- 
deed, can Mrs. Ogilvie know of the noble arts 
of physic and chirurgery? Only let me see 
the young lady, and I will administer such 
medicaments as will, under Heaven's blessing, 
restore her to her wonted lustihood. " 

" If she would only take them," sighed the 
mother; "but alas! doctor, I fear me you 
would not commend her good sense, did you 
hear her foolish and inappropriate conversa- 
tion, and see the manner in which she some- 
times behaves. Indeed, I often think that 
the late unhappy battle has turned her head. 
She is ever inquiring about it, and takes no 
thought of household matters. Nay, she would 
be out one morning to aearch for the dead, as 
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she said, and she talked so wildly thai I was 
obliged to make fast the door of her chamber. 
And when I have found her weeping, and 
asked her why she did so, she has answered, 
* Is it not enough to make all people weep, to 
think of father fighting against son?' — and 
then she would say that all her tears could 
not wash out the dear blood that was shed at 
Langside." 

"The case is not a little alarming," said the 
doctor, putting on one of his foreboding looks; 
"yet I would fain comfort myself with the 
hope that the poor young lady is not entirely 
crazed, and that proper treatment may yet 
bring her into her right judgment Lead me 
to her incontinently, good Mrs. Menzies, for I 
doubt she is in a critical situation." 

Martha was sitting by the bed-side, in a 
languishing and disconsolate posture, as her 
mother ushered in worthy Dr. Macclutch. She 
little expected the visit of a physician, and still 
less wished it ; for her trouble was beyond the 
reach of doctors and drugs. 

"Here, Martha, I have brought you our 
excellent friend Dr. Macclutch, to inquire into 
your state," said the mother. 

"How is my fair young lady?" was the 
salutation of the good-natured leech. 

"I am well — quite well — indeed, I am," 
said Martha, for the appearanoe of the doctor 
merely annoyed her. 

"You look, it is true, in lusty health," was 
the answer, "and are in no measure emaciated; 
yet, my good young lady, these are but deceiving 
symptoms, and not at all to be trusted. Your 
worthy mother informs me that you are ailing: 
what is it you complain of?" 

"I complain of nothing, doctor — of no- 
thing," she added, weeping, "but a wretched 
world — a world full of strife and evil passions 
— where worth perishes, and hope is ever 
blasted — where might makes right, and love, 
and truth, and honour are trampled to the 
dust — where father fights against son, and 
the best blood of all the limd is shed like 
water." 

"True, lady, we must all lament the late 
unhappy struggle, by which I myself have been 
greatly embarrassed; but now that Mary, 
nmquhile queen, has fled to Ilngland, we may 
look for peaceful and happy days." 

**Tou may — / never can; for that which 
made life sweet to me, and the earth beautiful, 
is for ever lost, and no hope — no wish — remains 
to my poor fancy, except the grave." 

The doctor now began to be a«ured that his 
patient's head was affected. "Suffer me, my 
dear young lady," he said, "to fieel your pulse. 

10« 
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Ay, it is rather feverish, and we must phle- 
botomize. Where lies your chief ailment?" 

Martha almost instinctively pressed her hand 
on her heart, while the doctor, unseen by her, 
touched his forehead significantly with his 
finger. At this last sign the poor mother fell 
a crying. ''O Martha, love ! what makes you 
loHc your senses, and speak in that way? will 
you break my heart altogether! And what 
makes that weary battle afflict you so? You 
have lost no friend, and had no hand in it. If 
you had been cut on the head, you might have 
had some cause for raving, as poor Master 
Patrick is doing" — 

"Hush!" said the doctor, holding out his 
hand, and the old lady checked herself instan- 
taneously. But a name had struck the ear of 
Martha, too deeply cherished to pass unnoticed. 

"Master Patrick!" she exclaimed, rising 
eagerly from her seat, "What said you of the 
young Master Elphinston? — Is he not lost — 
slain — dead? Or, — merciful God! — does he 
yet live and breathe?" 

''The young Master Patrick," stammered 
out the doctor, "is a gentleman of whom, my 
good young lady, it would be indecorous — I 
mean imprudent, to speak, seeing that his 
worthy father, the Baron" — 

*'He lives!" interrupted Martha. "Say 
that he liven, or my heart will burst! " 

"That the young master lives," returned 
the doctor, ''may be predicated or indeed 
affirmed, without breaking faith, or saying in 
what lady's house he lives, or what learned 
chirurgeon has been intrusted with his critical 
case." 

"Enough — he lives," murmured Martha, 
sinking back into her chair, while her face, 
which before was highly flushed, became deadly 
pale. "But he is wounded," she added, re- 
covering herself, after a pause — "dying, per- 
haps — I know it all — and under your care, 
doctor. I can see that — but in what lady's 
house? Is it indeed so? Hertf within these 
waUaf Do I guess aright, or is my head in 
truth deranged?" 

"Who could have told you?" said the simple 
chirurgeon. " I am sure unless your mother 
has"— 

"Nay, doctor," said the old lady, "blame 
me not, for unless it was yourself even now, I 
am sure — But, in truth, we have nothing to 
fear from Martha, and if it gives her comfort 
to know that young Master Patrick is under 
this roof, why should we withhold it?" 

"Why, indeed, dearest mother?" said Mar- 
tha, sinking into her arms, and giving vent to 
lier feelings in a flood of tears. "Leave me/' 



she added, "leave me for a little, until this 
foolish weakness is over. Master Patrick, you 
know, was an old friend — an acquaintance, 
whom we all thought lost, and blame me not 
if I should be moved to hear of his safety. 
Leave me for a little, that I may compose 
myself." 

Scarcely had the mother and physician left 
the apartment — scarcely had the door closed 
upon them, ere Martha was on her knees, 
breathing a silent but heartfelt thanksgiving 
to Heaven, for restoring to this world of hope 
him upon whom all her happiness rested. She 
rose from her devotion with calm and elevated 
feelings, and proceeded to dress herself ia 
simple attire. "I will attend him," she said 
to herself, "and administer to his wants; for 
what hand but mine should soothe his aching 
head?" 

The young Master Elphinston had not had 
a conscious moment from the time he had been 
brought under the roof of Mrs. Menzies. The 
fever which had seized his brain was at its 
height, and he continued to rave as if he were 
still in the midst of the battle. But when 
Martha entered his apartment, and knelt by 
his bedside, he became suddenly silent, and 
gazed earnestly at her. 

"Do you know tnf. Master Patrick?" she 
whispered tenderly, as she parted the raven 
locks that hung dishevelled over his burning 
brow. 

"I know yon," said the young man. "You 
are a vision from heaven of my own Martha, 
come to mock me when the battle's lost But 
do not leave me, for even in dreams, and on 
the bloody field, would I see that sweet 
face!" 

"0 Patrick! this is no dream — no vision! 
You have been sorely wounded, and now lie 
in safety under my mother's roof." 

"Ay, we fought it bravely — inch by inch* 
But Where's the traitor brother? Has he es- 
caped the sword ? Down with the bastard — 
bastard in body and soul! And the — our 
queen! whither doth she flee? Are ye men, 
that ye would hunt the stricken deer? 0, 
shame on your recreant sonlsl One bold 
struggle yet, my noble fellows, and the day 
is ours! Cowards! Do you shrink before 
these rebels? Follow me! The Queen — the 
Queen!" 

"Alas! his mind still lingers in the giddy 
fig^t," said the mother. "Speak to him, 
Martha, of home." 

Bnt Martha could not speak; her heart was 
swelling, and she was obliged to buy her fikee 
in the clothes and sob aload. 
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** Who weeps ?" continued the young master. 
" Is it thee, Martha, my own love? You were 
ever tender-hearted, and well may weep to see 
the banner of our queen stricken in the dust 
To horse ! Did I not say I would save her? 
Ha, my father 1 why do you hold my arm? I 
dare not strike thee nor curse thee; but let me 
away! Would you have me play laggard in 
the fight, old man, and stain your family 
scutcheon? It must not be — let me off! Who 
is this that dares to hold me down ! Knave! 
ruflian! who are you?" 

"Your very good friend. Dr. Maoclutch, 
Master Patrick,'* said the doctor, who was 
exerting himself strenuously to keep the young 
man in bed. 

"Macclutch! Ha, ha, ha! That is good. 
How goes your market, doctor? Do you still 
poison as well as ever? Who is so fortunate as 
to be your grave-digger? What are your burial 
charges? Have you brought the coffin with 
you ? Don't pinch it — who cares for fir — give 
the poor creature elbow-room ; 'tis all he will 
ever require, since you havQ relieved him of 
his complaints. A fee? You will find it in 
his clenched fist. It won't open without the 
knife. Bravely done! What signify the fingers 
and thumbs of a dead man? But the teeth! — 
secure the teeth, doctor: they go for something, 
and, to speak truth, you have need of a few 
yourself. Hollo! Have you got a wife? Is 
she good at the needle, for she will be kept 
busy with shrouds." 

'' This, dear Master Patrick," said the doc- 
tor, somewhat mortified, "is good Mm. Men- 
zies, in whose house you are, and thia ia her 
daughter, Mrs. Martha." 

" Martha ! " echoed Patrick, sinking back in 
feebleness upon hia couch, for his fits of raving 
were but of short duration ; " Martha ! I know 
it all. She is dead, for the doctor has been 
here, and I have seen her vision. Then, what 
have I to live for, since love and glory have 
departed from this earth. Come again, sweet 
vision! and hang over me in my dreams." 
And thus murmuring, he gradually fell into a 
slumber. 

Two or three days passed over in this state, 
during which Martha was unwearied in her 
attendance at the sick bed of the young 
master. In the evenings the baron regularly 
visited his son, and spent several hours in his 
presence; for Patrick, although he had offended 
him by espousing the cause of Queen Mary, 
had all along been the favourite of his father. 
At length the danger of the fever was over- 
come by a vigorous constitution, and the 
young master became gradoally conscious of 



his situation. It was to him a delightful feel- 
ing to find himself tended by the one whom 
he loved best, and though weak and emaciated, 
never had he experienced so much calm bliss 
as during the days of his convalescence. 

" For such a nurse," he said, "it is worth 
being unwell. And Martha! when I am 
fairly better, my first care will be to make you 
mine for ever. Yon fear my father; but he is 
too deeply interested in me to stand in the 
way of my happiness, and were it otherwise, he 
must now know your excellence, and be proud 
to call you his daughter." 

It was after a week or two had elapsed, and 
Patrick was so far recovered as to be able to 
walk about, although he still confined him- 
self to the house, that the Baron Elphinston 
requested a private interview with Dr. Mac- 
clutch. 

" I have sent for you, good doctor," he said, 
"in order to express my satisfaction at the 
attention you have paid poor Patrick during 
his severe illness, and the fidelity with which 
you have otherwise conducted yourself. This 
is but a poor recompense for your servioes," he 
added, placing a purse in the doctor's hand. 
" Nay, put it up. It was not on that account 
alone that I sent for you. Whai I wished to 
consult you about was another matter. During 
the height of Patrick's fever he repeatedly 
made use of expressions by which I could dis- 
cern that he was deeply attached to the daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Menzies, and indeed he has himself 
this morning stated so to me, and implored my 
sanction to their union. At another time, and 
under other circumstances, I might have 
strongly objected to such a union; but Pat- 
rick's happiness, I see, so much depends on its 
accomplishment, that I cannot refuse his re- 
quest, especially now thai Heaven has so 
mercifully restored him to me. Besides, I 
have had occasion to admire the conduct of 
the young lady during his long illness, and if 
she may not be, in point of lineage, a proper 
match to the young Master of Elphinston, she 
is in every other respect all that I could wish. 
Even in lineage, she is not altogether deficient, 
for, as you may be aware, she is well connected 
by the female side, and — what perhaps you 
may think of more consequence, in these 
troublous times, to the younger son of a poor 
baron — she is possessed, I am given to under- 
stand, of a very handsome dowry." 

" My lord," said the doctor, " it gives me 
great satisfaction to know that yon are inclined 
to sanction the espousals of Master Patrick and 
Mrs. Martha; for a more worthy and deserving 
young lady is not to be found in the kingdom; 
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and M yon well remark, she has a heavy tocher 
of her own — a pretty penny, belieye me." 

"Qood Master John Knox," interrupted 
the baron, *' has been exerting himself stoutly 
with the regent to procure {Mirdons for many 
of the queen's friends. By his intercession 
the Hamiltons have been reprieved from the 
death of traitors, and to his kindness I owe a 
manumission which I received yesterday of 
Patrick's attainder, in consideration, as it 
stated, of his youth and of his father's services 
in the right cause. Pkrtick is therefore now 
at liberty ; and I have been thinking that, in 
the event of his marriage, he might take pos- 
session of the small estate of Polmadie, which 
his mother by will has left him. As to the 
young lady's mother, I have not yet consulted 
with her on the matter, but I doubt she will 
be very unwilling to part with her daughter, 
seeing that none other of the family remains. " 

"She will indeed be very lonely," said the 

doctor, "and of that 1 have been led to speak 

with her very frequently in private, when I 

^bferved the attachment of Master Patrick and 

Mrs. Martha." 

"So — so," said the baron, smiling, "yon 
have been already condoling with the widow 
on the subject, and you could not do less 
surely, doctor, than offer to cherish and com- 
fort her in her apprehended loneliness, by 
taking her to wife." 

" I will not deny, my lord, that some such 
understanding may exist between us," said the 
doctor, blushing as deeply as a bachelor of fifty 
could blush. 

" Then all is well, — and we shall make two 
weddings of it at once, my old buck !" said 
the baron, poking the sides of the confused 
doctor with humorous glee. 

The marriages, however, did not take place 
at the same time. The young master and the 
fair Martha were first espoused, and great was 
the rejoicing of the whole barony; for, in addi- 
tion to the usual excitement of a marriage, the 
people were delighted at the restoration of 
their favourite, whom they had accounted lost, 
and at his union with one of their own native 
children. But great as was the rejoicing on 
this occasion, it did not equal the uproar 
which took place six weeks afterwards, when 
worthy Dr. Macclutch was united to widow 
Menzies. Every fire-arm was then in requi- 
sition to welcome the auspicious mom ; mum- 
meries, in which the cutlers played a distin- 
goished part, were enacted on the streets ; and 
the walls of the Boar's Head shook with 
daneing and revelry for three succesaive 
aighta 



WELL AND ILL WORKING. 

[Nichola8arlin(MldorOrimbOld,diedAboiitl563. th* 
Moond English poet aiter Surrey who wrote in blank 
Terse. He wu the author of a Latin tragedy, John tht 
BaptU/t, and of namerooa tranalationa from the Greek 
and Latin poets.] 

In working well, if travail you lostain. 

Into the winds shall lightly pass the pain. 

Bat of the deed, the glory shall remain. 

And cause your name with worthy wights to reign. 

In working wrong, if pleasure you attain. 

The pleasure soon shall fsde, and Toid as vain : 

But of the deed throughout the life the shame 

Endures, defining you with fSral de&me, 

And still torments the mind both night and d«y. 

No length of time the spot can wash away. 

Flee then ill suading pleasure's baits untrue. 

And noble rirtueTs fiiir renown pursue. 



DBATH OP SOCRATES. 

[Plato, an Athenian, bom b.c. 439 ; died B.O. 84T. 
He was a disciple of Socrates, and after an adrenturoaa 
career, senring some time as a slare, he settled at Athens. 
The following ii from an old translation of the PAoKio.] 

Having talked awhile, he arose, and went 
into an inner room to wash himself: and Crito 
following him, enjoined us to stay and expect 
his return. We therefore expected, discoursing 
among ourselves of the things that had been 
commemorated by him, and conferring oar 
judgments concerning them. And we fre- 
quently spake of the calamity that seemed to 
impend on us by his death: concluding it would 
certainly come to pass, that, as sons deprived 
of their father, so should we disconsoUtely 
spend the remainder of our life. After he had 
been washed, and his children were brought to 
him (for he had two sons very young, and a 
third, almost a youth), and his wives also were 
come, he spake to them before Crito, and gave 
them his last commands: so he gave order to 
his wives and children to retire. Then he came 
back to us. By this time the day had declined 
almost to the setting of the sun; for he had 
stayed long in the room where he washed him- 
self. Which done, he returned, and sate to 
repose himself, not speaking much after thai. 
Then came the Minister of the Eleven, the 
executioner; and addressing himself to him, 

** I do not believe, Socrates, ** said he, "that 
I shall reprehend that in you which I am wont 
to reprehend in others; that they are angiy 
with me, and corse me, when by command of 
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the magiBtratM (whom I am by my office 
obliged to obey) I come and give notioe to 
them that they most now drink the poiaon; 
bat I know yoa to be at all timea, and chiefly 
at this, a man both generous and most mild 
and ciyil, and the best of all men that erer 
came into this place, so that I may be assured 
that you will not be displeased with me, bat 
(you know the authors) with them rather. 
Now therefore (for you know what message I 
come to bring), farewell, and endeavour to 
suffer as patiently and calmly as you can what 
cannot be avoided:" then breaking forth into 
tears, he departed. 

And Socrates converting his eyes upon him, 
"And farewell thou too," saith he: "we will 
perform all things." Then turning to us 
again, "How civil this man is," saith he; 
"all this time of my imprisonment he came 
to me willingly, and sometimes talked with 
me respectfully, and hath, been the best of all 
that belong to the prison; and now how gener- 
ously doth he weep for me! But, Crito, let us 
spare him, and let some other bring hither the 
deadly draught, if it be already bruised; if not, 
let him bruise it" 

Then said Crito, " I think the sun shines 
upon the tops of the mountains, and is not yet 
quite gone down;^ and I have seen some delay 
the drinking of the poison much longer: nay 
more, after notice had been given them that 
they ought to despatch, they have supped, and 
dnuik largely too, and talked a good while 
with their friends; be not then so hasty; you 
have yet time enough." 

"Those men of whom you speak, Crito," 
Aaith he, "did well; for they thought they 
gained so much more of life; but I will not 
follow their example, for I conceive I shall 
gain nothing by deferring my draught till it 
be later in the night; unless it be to expose 
myself to be derided for being desirous, out of 
too great love of life, to prolong the short re- 
mainder of it But well, get the "poison pre- 
pared quickly, and do nothing else till that be 
despatched." 

Crito hearing this, beckoned to a boy that 
was present; and the boy going forth, and 
employing himself a while in bruising the poi- 
son, returned with him who was to give it, 
and who brought it ready bruised in a cup: 
upon whom Socrates casting his eye, " Be it 
so, good man,'^ said he: " tell me (for thou art 
well skilled in these matters), what is to be 
done?" 
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" Nothing," saith he, "but after you have 
drank, to walk, until a heaviness comes upon 
your legs and thighs, and then to sit: and 
this you shall do." 

And with that he held forth the cup to 
Socrates, which he readily receiving, and being 
perfectly sedate, "0 Echeerates," without 
trembling, without change either in the colour 
or in the air of his face, but with the same 
aspect, and countenance intent and stem (as 
was usual to him), looking u^n the man: 
"what sayest thou," saith he, " may not a man 
offer some of this Uqaor in sacrifice?" 

" We have bruised but so much,. Socrates, 
saith he, "as we thought would be sufficient 

" I understand you," saith he: " but yet it 
is both lawful and our duty to pray to the gods, 
that our transmigration from hence to them 
may be happy and fortunate." Having spoke 
these words, and remained silent [for a minute 
or two], he easily and expeditely dnnk all that 
was in the cup. Then many of us endeavoured 
what we could to contain our tears, but when 
we beheld him drinking the poison, and im- 
mediately after, no man was able longer to 
refrain from weeping: and while I put foree 
upon myself to suppress my tears, they flowed 
down my cheeks drop after drop. So, covering 
my face, I wept in secret: deploring not his, 
but my own hard fortune, in the loss of so 
great a friend and so near a kinsman. But 
Crito, no longer able to contend with his grief, 
and to forbid his tears, rose up before me. And 
Apollodorus first brealdng forth into showers of 
Um, and then into cries, bowlings, and lamen- 
tations, left no man from whom he extorted 
not tears in abundanoe; Socrates himself only 
excepted : who said, 

" What do ye, my friends? truly I sent away 
the women for no other reason but lest they 
should in this kind offend. For I have heard, 
that we ought to die with good men's gratula- 
tion: but re-compose yourselves, and resume 
your courage and resolution." Hearing this, 
we blushed with shame, and suppressed our 
tears. But when he had walked awhile, and 
told us that his thighs were grown heavy and 
stupid; he lay down upon his back; for so he 
who had given him the poison had directed 
him to do. Who a little time after, returns, 
and feeling him, looked upon his legs and 
feet: then pinching his foot vehemently, he 
asked him if he felt Itt and when he said no, 
he again pinched his legs; and taming to us, 
told us, that now Socrates was stiff with cold : 
and touching him, said he would die so soon 
as the poison came up to his heart; for the 
parts about his heart were already grown stiC 
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Then Socrates, putting aside the garment 
wherewith he was covered; 

"We owe/' saith he, '*a cock to iEsculapins: 
but do ye pay him, and neglect not to do it. " 
And these were his last words. 

** It shall be done," saith Crito: "but see if 
you have any other command for us." To 
whom he gave no answer: but soon after faint- 
ing, he moved himself often [as in suffering 
convulsions]. Then the servant uncovered 
him: and his eyes stood wide open; which 
Crito perceiving, be closed both his mouth and 
his eyes. This, Echecrates, was the end of our 
friend and familiar, a man, as we in truth affirm, 
of all whom we have by use and experience 
known, the wisest and most just. 



WINTER. 

[Thomas Sackyille, born at Baokhont, Witbiam, 
SniMx, 1527; died At WhitehaU. 19th April, 1608. 
8tat«anuui and poet. Ha became the first Lord Buck- 
huiBt and Earl of Donet, Lord High Trenrarer, Chan- 
oeUor of the University of Oxford, and author of the 
flnt genuine English tragedy — Femx and Porrex, after- 
wards called OorboduCf and acted before Queen Elizabeth 
at Whitehall by students of the Inner Temple. As a 
poet he is best known as the originator of the Mirror 
for MagidraU$^^ in which ail the illustrious but unfor- 
tunate characters of English history were to pass in 
review before the poet, who, conducted by Sorrow, 
deK>ends like Dante into helL For this work SaokTiile 
wrote the Iwlvction and one legend, which is the lifs of 
Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. The following 
stanzas are firom the Indue^on.l 

The wrathful winter 'preaching on a pace, 
With blust'ring blasU had all ybared the treen. 
And old Saturnus with his frosty flue 
With chilling cold had piero'd the tender green : 
The mantels rent, wherein enwrapped been 
The gladsome groves that now lay overthrown. 
The tapets torn, and every bloom down blown. 

The soil that erst so seemly was to seen 

Was all despoil^ of her beauty's hue ; 

And sweet f^h flowers (wherewith the summer's queen 

Had dad the earth) now Boreas blasts down blew. 

And snail fowls flocking, in their song did rue 

The winter's wrath, wherewith each thing de&ced 

In woeftil wise bewaUed the sununer past. 

Hawthorn had lost his motley livery, 

'Rm naked twigs were shivering all for cold : 

Aad dropping down the tears abundantly, 

Bach thing, methought, with weeping eye mt told 

Tlie cruel season, bidding me withhold 

Myself within, tat I was gotten out 

Into the fields wheieaa I walk'd aboai. 



And sorrowing I to see the summer flowers, 
The lively green, the lusty leas forlorn, 
The sturdy trees so shattered with the showeza, 
The fields so fade that flourish'd so befome ; 
It taught me well all earthly things be bom 
To die the death, for nought long time may last : 
The summer's beauty yields to winter's blast. 



1 This woric supplied Sliakspeare and other 
Willi many scenes and suggestiom. 



LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER. 

[Elizabeth Stuart Fhelpa, daughter of the late Mrs. 
E. 8. Phelps, of Boston, who wrote numerous suocMsful 
works for the young. Mias Phelps has written many 
short tales for the principal American magazines, and 
several novels. Her most popular works are : The Gates 
Ajar: Hedged In; and Jtfm, Womenf and Ohost», from 
which we quote (London: Sampson Low, Marston ii Co.)] 

There were but three persons in the car; a 
merchant, deep in the income list of the 
Ihraveller, an old lady with two bandboxes, a 
man in the comer with his hat pulled over his 
eyes. 

Tommy opened the door, peeped in, hesi- 
tated, looked into another car, came back, 
gave his little fiddle a shove on his shoulder, 
and walked in. 

'*Hi I Little Tommy Tucker 
Flays for his supper," 

shouted the young exquisite lounging on the 
platform in tan-coloured coat and lavender 
kid gloves. 

"0 Kids, you're there, arc you? Well, Td 
rather play for it than loaf for it, / had/' said 
Tommy, stoutly. 

The merchant shot a careless glance over 
the top of his paper at the sound of this petU 
dialogue, and the old lady smiled benignly; 
the man in the comer neither looked nor 
smiled. 

Nobody would have thought, to look at that 
man in the comer, that he was at that veiy 
moment deserting a wife and ^re children. 
Yet that is precisely what he was doing. 

A villain? no, that is not the word. A 
brute? Not by any means. A man, weak, 
unfortunate, discouraged, and selfish, as weak, 
unfortunate, and discouraged people are apt to 
be; that was the amount of it His panoramas 
never paid him for the use of his halls. His 
travelling tin-type saloon had trandled him 
into a sheriflTs hands. His petroleum specu- 
lations had crashed like a bubble. His black 
and gold sign, F. Harmon, Photographer, had 
swung now for nearly a year over the dentiai's 
rooms, and he had had the patronage of pre- 
dadj six old women and three babiea. F 
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lud drifted to the theatre in the «v«uing«, he 
did not care aow to t«niember how manj tim«a 
— the fellon asked him, and it made h'T" for- 
get hii tronblea; the next morning his empty 
pane woaid gape at him, and Annie'H mouth 
wonld qairer. A man mnit hare hia glaia 
too, on Sundays, and — well, perhapa ft little 
oTtener. He had not alwaya been fit to go to 
work after it; and Annie's month irould qnirer. 
It will be seen at once that it waa exceedingly 
bard on a mao that hU wife's month ibould 
qnirer, "Confonnd it! Wh; eoaldn't ihe 
•oold or cry} Tlieae still women aggisTated a 
fellow beyond reason. " 

Well, then the children had been sick; 
measlea, whooping-cough, scarlatina, taumpe, 
he was sure he did not know what not; ereiy 
one of then from the baby np. Tliu« was 
medicine, and there were doctor's bills, and 
there was sitting np with them at night — their 
mother nauall; did thaL Then she most needa 
pale down heiseir, like a poorly- finished photo- 
graph; all hereolonrand ronndueM and sparkle 
gone; and if erer a man liked to hare a pretty 
wife abont it was he. Moreover she had a 
cough, and her shonlden had grown round, 
stooping so mncb over the heary baby, and 
her breath came short, and she bad a way of 
being tired. Then she nerer stirred out of 
the honse— he found out about that one day; 
■he had no bonnet, and her shawl bad been 
cut Dp into blankets for the crib. The chil- 
dren had stopped going to school. "They 
could not buy the new arithmetic," tbeir mo- 
ther said, half under her breath. Teaterday 
'then was nothing for dinner but Johnny-cake, 
nor a large one at that To-morrow the saloon 
nuts wen da& Annie talked abont pawning 
one of the bnreans. Annie had had gnat 
purple rings under her eyes for six weeks. 

He would not bear the purple rings and 
quireriug mouth any longer. He hated the 
light of her, for the sight stnng him. He 
hated the com-cake and the untaught chil- 
dren. He hated the whole dreary, dragging, 
needy home. The ruin of it dogged him like 
a ^ost, and he shoald b« the ruin of it as 
long as he stayed in it. Onoe fairly rid of 
him, his scolding and drinking. Us wasting 
and failing, Annie would send the ehUdrea to 
work, and find ways to IWe. She had energy 
and iDTention, a plenty of It in her young, 
fresh days, before he came across her life to 
drag her down. Perhaps he should make a 
golden fortune, and come back to her some 
summer day with a silk dress and serranta, 
and make It all up; in theory this wm about 
What he expected to do. Bnt if Ua ill-lnek 



went weatward with him, and the ^k dress 
nerer turned up, why, she would forget him, 
and be better off; and that would be the end 
of it. 

So hen he waa, ticketed and started, fairly 
bound for Colorado, sitting with tiis hat oror 
Ills eyes, and thinking about it. 

"Hm-m. Asleep," prouoaneed Tommy, 
with his keen glance into the corner. "Ouess 
I'll wake him np." 

He laid bis cbeek down on his little fiddle— 
yon don't know how Tommy loved that little 
fiddle, sod struck ap a gay, rollicking tune — 



The man in the comer sat quite still. When 
it was orer he shrugged his sbonlders. 

" When folks an asleep they don't hist their 
shoulders, not as a general thing," obeerred 
Tommy. "We'll try another." 
Tommy tried another. Nobody knows what 
I posaened the little fellow, the little fellow bim- 
I self least of all; but be tried this ;— 

' It was a new tnne, and he wanted practice, 

The train jarred and started slowly; the 
gtoTed exquisite, waiting backmen, baggage- 
masters, eoffee-oonnter, and station walls slid 
back; engine-house and prison towers, and 
labyrinths of tracks slipped by; lumber sod 
■hipping took their place, with clear spacea 
between, when se« and aky shone through. 
The speed of the train increased with a sicken- 
ing sway; old wharres shot past, with the 
green water sucking at their piers; the dtf 
shifted by and out of sight. 

"Ws'n Und s^ lond lecrthM,' 
played Tommy in a little plalntire wail, 
"Wrfw Und sad lani" 

"Confound the boy!" Harmon pushed np 
his bat with a jerk, and looked out of the win- 
dow. The night was eoming on. A dull son- 
set lay low OB the water, burning like a bale- 
fin throngb the anaky trait of smoke that went 
writhing past the car windows. Against Iwiely 
signal-honasa and little deserl«d beaches ths 
water was plashing drearily, and playing mo- 
m to Tommy's wall: — 



Itwasannlsaace thiamualein thaeaHi Vhy 
didn't somebody stop iti What did the eblld 
mean by playing thatT They bad left the dty 
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far behind now. He wondered how far. He table would stand ontouched, with his chair in 

pashed up the window fiercely, venting the its place; still she would go to the window, 

passion of the music on the first thing that and stand watching, watching. Oh, the long 

came in his way, and thrust his head out to night that she must stand watching, and the 

look back. Through the undulating smoke, days, and the years! 

out in the pale glimmer from the sky, he could *' Sweet, tweet home." 

see a low, red tongue of land, covered with the 

twinkle of lighted homes. Somewhere there, played Tommy. 

in among the quivering warmth, was one— ^J «pd by there was no more of "Sweet 

What was that boy about now ? Not * * Home, Home. *' 
Hweet home?" But that was what Tommy was "How about that cove with his head lopped 

f^lxmi, down on his armi^?" speculated Tommy, with 

They were lighting the Umps now in the a business-like air. 
car. Harmon looked at the conductor's face, He had only stirred once, then put his face 

as the sickly yellow flare struck on it, with a ^^o^"^ again. But he was awake, awake in 

curious sensation. He wondered if he had a «very nerve; and lUtening, to the very curve 

wife and five children; if he ever thought of o^ ^^ fingers. Tommy knew that; it being 

running away from them : what he would think Part of his trade to learn how to use his eyes, 
of a man who did; what most people would The sweet, loyal passion of the music— it 

think; what she would think. She!— ah, she ^o^^d take worse playing than Tommy's ta 

had it aU to find out yet. <^"^« *^« «^«®*' l<>y*^ passion out of Annie 

Laurie — ^g^w above the din of the train! — 

-THere'. no pUoe like home "Twm there tht Annie Laurie 

. . — ...... y. Ill Gave me her promiae true." 

said Tommy's little fiddle. 

She used to sing that, the man was thinking 

- O. no pl»oe like home." _^^^ ^^y^^^ ^^ni^ of h^g ^^^^ ^^y^ g^g i^^ 

•^T .1. ^jif j>m f 1. 1 J been his own, and he had loved her once. How 

Now this fiddle of Tommy . may hare bid a ^^ ^^ ,„^^ y^^ , ^ rf,. Died to sing that 

crack or so m it, and I cannot assert that ^^^„ ^^ ^^^ to see her on Sunday nighto, be- 

Tommy never struck a Wse note; but the man j^ ^^ ,^ married-in her /ink'plnmp, 
m the comer was not fastidioas as a musicU ^^ ^ j^^^ used to be rery pi4tty. 

cntic; the sickly light was flickenng through *^ -^ -^ j r ^ 

the car, the quiver on the red flats was quite G*^« n»e her promiie true," 

out of "ight. the train was shrieking away into ^„^^^ j,,^ ,.jj,^ j ^j,^ 
the west-the baleful lonely west-which was ,.^^^,^ ^ j .. ^j ^^,., ^^^^^ 

dying fast now out there upon the sea, and it .^^y^. ^^^ ^^^ „„j *^^^ y, y^ ..^ 

IS a fact that his hat went slowly down over ^ , it too she did " 
his face ag«n, and that his face went slowly P^ howAnnie had kept it! Thewholedark 

down upon his arm. pictureof her married yeara— the days of woA 

- 7''T'. 'u ifil'^A^, I. T° J".* »"<» pain, the nighto of watohing, the patient 

flats, that had drifted by for ever, she sat wait- ^^j^^^ j^^ quivering mouth, the tact and the 
ing now. It was about time for him to be in ,^„„i ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ f^^ to-morrow, the love 

'to sapper; she was beginning to wonder a little J-^^j ^^ ^^^ ,„ j^j j^,j^^ ,„ jy 

where he was; she was keeping the coffee hot, ^„^ ,,, ^^^^ uncomphuning-ro«! int4» 

and telling the children not to touch their „„^„, ^^ j,,, y„ ^„, ^^^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
fathers pickles; she had set the table and 

drawn the chairs; his pipe lav filled for him ••Herflweitisthefairert 

upon the shelf over the stove. "Her face in the '"»** •'" **** "^ ■***"* *"•' 

light was worn and white— the dark rings very g^ggegted the little fiddle, 
dark; she was trying to hush the boys, teasing r^^^^ j^ should be darkened for ever, th« 

for their supper; bagging them to wait a few g^^^ f^^, j^„^ that he should do it— he, sit- 

minutes, only a few minutes, he would surely ^j^g here, with his ticket bought, bound for 

be here then. She would put the baby down Colorado. 

presently, and stand at the window with her « And ne'er foifetwilH," 

hands — Annie's hands once were not so thin 

— raised to shut out the light — watching, murmured the little fiddle, 
watching. He would have knocked the man down who 

The children would eat their sapper; the had told him twenty years ago that he ef« 
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•hoald forget; that he should be here to-night, 
with his ticket bought, bound for Colorado. 

But it was better for her to be free from him. 
He and his carsed ill-lock were a drag on her 
and the children, and would always be. What 
was that she had said once? 

"Never mind, Jack, I can bear anything as 
long as I have you." 

And here he was, with his ticket bought, 
bound for Colorado. 

He wondered if it were ever too late in the 
day for a fellow to make a faian of himself. 
He wondered — 

" And ihe't a' the world to me^ 
And for bonnie Annie Luiario 
I'd Uj mo downiand dee,' 



•» 



■ang the little fiddle, triumphantly. 

Harmon shook himself, and stood up. The 
train was slackening; the lights of a way- 
station bright ahead. It was about time for 
sapper and his mother, so Tommy put down 
his fiddle and handed around his faded cap. 

The merchant threw him a penny and re- 
turned to his tax-list. The old lady was last 
asleep with her mouth open. 

*'Come here,'* growled Harmon, with his 
eyes very bright. Tommy shrank back, almost 
afraid of him. 

"Come here," softening, *'I won't hurt you. 
I tell you, boy, you don't know what you've 
done to-night" 

"Done, sir?" Tommy couldn't help laugh- 
ing, though there was a twinge of pain at his 
stout little heart, as he fingered the solitary 
penny in the faded cap. "Done? Well, I 
guess I've waked you up, sir, which was about 
what I meant to do." 

"Yes, that is it," said Harmon, very dis- 
tinctly, pushing up his hat, "you've waked 
me up. Here, hold your cap." 

They had puffed into the station now and 
stopped. He emptied his purse into the little 
cap, shook it clean of paper and copper alike, 
was out of the car and off the train before 
Tommy could have said Jack Robinson. 

"My eyes!" gasped Tommy, "that chap 
had a ticket for New York, sure! Methuselah! 
Look a here! One, two, three—must have been 
crazy; that's it, craxy." 

"He'll never find out," muttered Harmon, 
turning away from the station lightA, and 
striking back through the night for the red 
flats and home. "He'll never find out what 
he has done, nor, please God, shall she. " 

It was late when he came in sight of the 
house; it had been a long tramp across the 
tracks, and hard; he being itnng by a bitter 



wind from the east all the way, tired with the 
monotonous treading of the sleepers, and with 
crouching in perilous niches to let the trains go 
by. 

She stood watching at the window, as he 
had known that she would stand, her hands 
raised to her face, her figure cut out against 
the warm light of the room. 

He stood still a moment and looked at her, 
hidden in the shadow of the street, thinking 
his own thoughts. The publican, in the old 
story, hardly entered the beautiful temple 
with more humble step than he his home that 
night 

She sprang to meet him, pale with her 
watching and fear. 

*' Worried, Annie, were you? I haven't been 
drinking; don't be frightened — no, not the 
theatre either this time. Some business, dear; 
business that delayed me. I'm sorry you were 
worried, I am, Annie. I've had a long walk. 
It is pleasant here. I believe I'm tired, Annie." 

He faltered, and turned away his face. 

"Dear me,'* said Annie, "why, you poor 
fellow, you are all tired out Sit right up here 
by the fire, and I will bring the oofiee. I've 
tried so hard not to let it boil away, you don't 
know. Jack; and I was so afraid something 
had happened to you." 

Her face, her voice, her touch, seemed more 
than he could bear for a minute, perhaps. He 
gulped down his coffee, choking. 

" Annie, look here." He put down his cup, 
trying to smile and make a jest of the words. 
"Suppose a fellow had it in him to be a rascal, 
and nobody ever knew it, eh?" 

" I should rather not know it, if I were his 
wife," said Annie, simply. 

"But you couldn't care anything more for 
him, you know, Annie f 

"I don't know," said Annie, shaking her 
head with a little perplexed smile, "you would 
be just Jack, any how," 

Jack coughed, took up his coffee-cup, set it 
down hard, strode once or twice across the 
room, kissed the baby in the crib, kissed his 
wife, and sat down again, winking at the 
fire. 

"I wonder if He had anything to do with 
sending him," he said presently, under his 
breath. 

"Sending whomf ' asked puuled Annie. 

"Business, dear, just business. I was think- 
ing of a boy who did a little job for me to- 
night, that*sall." 

And that is all that she knows to this day 
about the man sitting in the comer, with hit 
hat over his eyes, bound for Colorida 
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PEACE. 

BT MBS. H. B. 8T0WE. 

When winds are raging o'er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angiy roar, 

Tis said, lar down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful itiUneu relgneth evermore. 

Far, fkr beueath, the noise of tempest dieth, 
And silver waves chime ever peaoefiilly, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe'er he flieth, 
DLtorbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 

So to the heart that knows thy love, O Purest, 
There is a temple, sacred evermore. 

And all the babble of life's angry voices 
Die in hashed stillness at its peaoeftd door. 

Far, fkr away, the roar of passion dietb, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peaoeftdly. 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe'er he flieth. 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in thee. 

O, rest of rests ! O, peace serene, eternal 1 
Thou ever livest ; and thou changest never, 

And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of Joy— for ever and for ever. 



MARY HAMILTON. 

[Robert Mamlah, MD., LL.D., bom in OU«gow, 
IMh February, 1808 ; died there, January, 18S7. He 
earned distinction as a writer of short tales in JMadr- 
MKxf « Mageuine, under the peeudonym of " A Modem 
Pythagorean.** His chief works are : The Analcmy </ 
i>nadbfliReM; Tht Philo$opkf of Sleep: The Book eif 
Apkoritms: and the Introduction to Phrenology. His 
tales, with a biography by D. M. Moir, were published 
shortly after his dei^. One critic said of him : ** There 
was always a spring of life about him, that rivifled his 
pagee and animated and delighted his readers.'*] 

During the persecatioiiB in Scotland, con- 
sequent upon the fruitless attempt to root out 
Presbyterianism and establish Episcopacy by 
force, there lived one Allan Hamilton, a far- 
mer, at the foot of the Lowther mountains in 
Lanarkshire. His house was situated in a 
remote ralley, which, though of small extent, 
was beautiful and romantic, being embosomed 
on all sides by hills corered to their summits 
with rich venlure. Around the house was a 
considerable piece of arable ground, and behind 
it a well-stocked orchard and garden. A few 
tall trees grew in front, waving their ample 
foliage over the roof, while at each side of the 
door was a little plot planted with honeysuckle, 
wall-flower, and yarions odoriferous shrubs. 



The owner of this neat mansion was a fortunate 
man; for the world had hitherto gone well 
with him, and if he had lost his wife — an 
affliction which sixteen years had mellowed 
over — he was blessed with an affectionate and 
virtuous daughter. He had two male and as 
many female servants to assist him in his 
farming operations; and so well had his in- 
dustry been rewarded, that he might be con- 
sidered one of the most prosperous husbandmen 
in that part of the country. 

Mary Hamilton, his only child, was, at the 
time we speak of^ nineteen years of age. She 
was an extremely handsome girl, and, though 
living in so remote a quarter, the whole dis- 
trict of the Lowthers rang with the fame of her 
beauty. But this was the least of her qualifi- 
cations, for her mind was even fairer than her 
person; and on her pure spirit the impress of 
virtue and affection was stamped in legible 
characters. 

Allan, though a religious man, was not an 
enthusiast ; and, from certain prudent consid- 
erations, had forborne to show any of that 
ardent zeal for the faith which distinguished 
many of his countrymen. He approved secretly 
in his heart of the measures adopted by the 
Ck>venanters, and inwardly prayed for their 
success; but these matters he kept to his own 
mind, reading his Bible with his daughter at 
home, and not exposing himself or her to the 
machinations of the persecuting party. 

It was on an August evening, that he and 
his daughter were seated together in their little 
parlour. He had performed all hisdaily labours, 
and had permitted his servants to go to some 
rural meeting several miles off. Being thus 
left undisturbed, he enjoyed with her that 
quiet rest so g^teful after a day spent in toil 
The day had been remarkably beautiful ; but 
towards nightfall the heavens were overcast 
with dark clouds, and the sun had that sultry 
glare which is so often the forerunner of a tem- 
pest. When this luminary disappeared beneath 
the mountains, he left a red and glowing twi- 
light behind him; and over the firmament a 
tissue of crimson clouds was extended, mingled 
here and there with black vapours. The atmos- 
phere was hot, sickening, and oppressive, and 
seemed to teem with some approaching oonvnl- 
sion. 



*i 



We shall have a storm to-night/' Allan 
remarked to his daughter. " I wish that 1 
had not let the servants out; th^ will be over- 
taken in it to a certainty as they cross the 
moors." 

" There is no fear of them, father," replied 
Mary; " they know the road well; and at any 
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rate the tempest will be orer before they think 
of stirring from where they are." 

Allan did not make any answer, but con- 
tinued looking throagh the window opposite to 
which he was placed. He could see from it the 
mountain of Lowther, the highest in Lanark- 
shire : its huge shoulders and top were distinctly 
risible, standing forth in grand relief from the 
red clouds above and behind it The last rays 
of the sun, bursting from the rim of the 
horuEon, still lingered upon the hill, and, cast- 
ing over its western side a broad and luminous 
glare, gave to it the appearance of a burnished 
pyramid towering from the earth. This gor- 
geous vision, however, did not continue long. 
In a few minutes the mountain lost its ruddy 
tint, and the sky around it became obscurer. 
Shortly afterwards a huge sable cloud was 
observed hovering over its summit. " Look, 
Mary," cried Allan to his daughter, "did you 
ever see anything grander than this? Look 
at yon black cloud that hangs over Lowther.** 
Mary did so, and saw the same thing as was 
remarked by her father. The cloud came down 
slowly and miyestically, enveloped the summit 
of the mountain, and descended for some way 
upon its sides. At last, when it had firmly 
settled, confirming, as it were, its dismal 
empire, a flash of fire was seen suddenly to 
issue from the midst of it. It revealed for an 
instant the summit of Lowther ; then vanish- 
ing with meteor-like rapidity, left everything 
in the former state of gloom. Mary clung with 
alarm to her father. 

" Hush, my dear," said Allan, pressing her 
closely to him, ' ' and yon will hear the thunder. " 
He had scarcely prononnoed the word when a 
clap was heard, so loud that the summit of the 
mountain appeared to be rent in twain. The 
terrific sound oontinaed some time, for the 
neighbouring hills caught it up, and re-echoed 
it to each other, till it died away in the dis- 
tance. A saooewion of flashes and peals from 
different quarters saeoeeded, and in a short 
time a deluge of rain poared down with the 
utmost violence. 

The two inmates did not hear this noise 
without alarm. The rain beat loudly upon 
the windows, while, every now and then, fearful 
peals of thunder burst overhead. Without, no 
object was visible: darkness alone prevailed, 
varied at intervals with fierce glares of light- 
ning. Thereafter gusts of wind b^gan to 
sweep with tumult through the glen; and the 
stream which flowed past the house was evi- 
deally swollen, from the increased noise of its 
current rushing impetuously on. 

The tempest continued to rage with nnabated 



violence, when a knock was heard at the door. 
Allan opened it, expecting to find his domestics; 
but to his astonishment and dismay he beheld 
the Bev. Thomas Hervey, one of the most 
famous preachers of the Covenant He was a 
venerable old man, and seemed overcome with 
fatigue and want, for he was pale and droop- 
ing, while his thin garments were drenched 
with rain. Now, though Allan Hamilton 
would yield to no man in benevolence, he 
never, on any occasion, felt so disposed as at 
present to outrage his own feelings, and cast 
aside the godlike virtue of charity. Mr. Her- 
vey, like many other good men, was proscribed 
by the ruling powers; and persecution then 
ran so high that to grant him a night's lodging 
amounted to a capital crime. Many persons 
had already been shot for affording this slight 
charity to the outlawed Covenanters: Allan 
himself had been an unwilling witness of this 
dreadful fact It was not, therefore, with his 
usual alacrity that he welcomed in the way- 
worn stranger. On the contrary, he held the 
door half shut, and in a tone of embarrassment 
asked him what was wanted. 

" I see, Mr. Hamilton," said the minister 
calmly, "that you do not wish I should cross 
your threshold. You ask me what I want. 
Is that Christian? What can anyone want in 
a night like this, but lodgment and protec- 
tion? If you grant it to me, I shall pray for 
you and yours ; if you refuse it, I can only 
shake the dust off my feet and depart, albeit it 
be to death." 

"Mr. Hervey," said Allan, "you know your 
situation and you know mine. I would be 
loath to treat the meanest thing that breathes 
as I have now treated you; but you are an 
outlawed man, and a lodging for one night 
under my roof is as much as my life is worth. 
Was it not last month I saw one of my nearest 
neighbours cruelly slain for doing a less thing 
— even for giving a morsel of bread to one of 
your brethren? Mr. Hervey, I repeat it, and 
with sorrow, that you know my situation, and 
that for the sake of my poor daughter and 
myself I have no alternative." 

"Tea, I know your situation," answered 
the preacher, drawing himself up indignantly. 
" You are one of those faint-hearted believers 
who, for the sake of ease and temporal gain, 
have deserted that glorious cause for which 
your fathers have struggled. Yon are one of 
those who can stand by coolly and see othen 
fight the good fight — and when they have over- 
come you will doubtless eiyoy the blessed fruits 
of their combating. Jon have held back in 
the time of need : you have abetted prelacy and 
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pttseciitioQ, in 80 far as you have not set your 
shoulder to the wheel of the Covenant Now, 
when a humble forwarder of that holy cause 
craves from you an hour of shelter, you stand 
with your door well-nigh closed and refuse him 
admittance. I leave God to judge of your 
iniquity, and X quit your inhospitable and un- 
christian mansion. " 

He was moving off, when Mary Hamilton, 
who had listened with a beating heart to this 
colloquy, rushed forward and caught him by 
the arm. Her beautiful eyes were wet with 
tears, and she looked at her parent with an 
expression in which entreaty and upbraiding 
were mingled together. 

"You will not turn out this poor old man, 
father? indeed you will not. You were only 
jesting. Come in, Mr. Hervey; my father did 
not mean what he said; " — and she led him in 
by the hand, pushing gently back Allan, who 
still stood by the door. " Now, Mr. Hervey, 
sit down there and dry yourself; and, father, 
shut the door." 

"Thank you, my fair maiden,'' said the 
minister. "The Lord, for this good deed, will 
aid you in your distresses. You have shown 
that the old may be taught by the young; and 
I pray that this lesson of charity which you 
have given to your father, may not turn out to 
your scathe or his." 

Allan said nothing: he felt that the part he 
had acted was hardly a generous one, although 
perhaps justified by the stem necessity of the 
times. His heart was naturally benevolent, 
and in the consciousness of self-reproach every 
dread of danger was obliterated. 

The first attention of him and Mary was 
directed to their guest. His garments having 
been thoroughly dried, food was placed before 
him, of which he partook, after returning 
thanks to God in a lengthened grace, for so 
disposing towards him the hearts of his crea- 
tures. When he had finished the repast, he 
raised his face slightly towards heaven, closed 
his eyes, and clasping his hands together, fer- 
vently implored tho blessings of providence on 
the father of that mansion and his child. 
When he had done this he took a small Bible 
from his pocket, and read some of the. most 
affecting passages of the Old Testament, des- 
canting upon them as he went along: how God 
fed Elijah in the wilderness; how he conducted 
the Israelites through their forty years of 
sojourn; how Daniel, by faith, remained un- 
hurt in the lions' den; and how Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego walked through the 
fiery furnace, and not even their garments were 
tonched by the flames. Allan and Mary lis- 



tened with the most intense interest to the ol4 
man, whose voice became stronger, whose form 
seemed to dilate, and whose eyes were lit up 
with a sort of prophetic rapture, as he threw 
his spirit into those mysteries of Holy Writ. 

After having concluded this part of his devo- 
tions, and before retiring to rest, he proposed 
that evening prayer should be offered up. 
Each accordingly knelt down, and he com- 
menced in a strain of ardent and impassioned 
language. He deplored the afflicted state of 
God's kirk; prayed that the hearts of those 
who still clung to it might be confirmed and 
made steadfast; that confidence might be given 
to the wavering; that those who from fear or 
worldly oonsiderations had held off from the 
good cause, might be taught to see the error of 
their ways; and that all backsliders might be 
reclaimed, and become goodly members of the 
broken and distressed Covenant "0 Lord!" 
continued he, "thou who hast watched over 
us in all time — who from thy throne in the 
highest heaven hast vouchsafed to hearken to 
the prayers of thy servants, thou wilt not now 
abandon us in our need. We have worshipped 
thee from the depths of the valley, and the 
rocks and hills of tho desert have heard our 
voices calling upon thy name. 'Where is 
your temple, ye outcast remnant?* cry the 
scomers. We answer, Lord! that we have 
no temple but such as thou hast created ; and 
yet from that tabernacle of the wilderness hast 
thou heard us, thpugh storms walked aroand. 
We have trod the valley of the shadow of death, 
and yet thou hast been a light in our path; we 
have been chased like wild beasts through the 
land, yet thy spirit hath not deserted ns; 
armed men have encompassed us on all sides, 
threatening to destroy, yet our hearts have not 
failed; neither have the prison nor the torture 
had power to make us abjure thy most holy 
laws." 

During the whole of his supplication, which 
he poured forth with singular enthusiasm, the 
storm continued without, and distant peals of 
thunder were occasionally heard. This con- 
vulsion of elements did not, however, distract 
his thoughts; on the contrary, it rendered 
them more ardent; and in apostrophizing the 
tempest he frequently arose to a pitch of wild 
sublimity. Mary listened with deep awe. Her 
feelings, constitutionally warm and religious, 
were aroused, and she sobbed with emotion. 
Allan Hamilton, though not by nature a man 
of imagination, was also strongly affected ; he 
breathed hard, and occasionally a half-sap- 
pressed groan came from his breast He could 
not help feeling deep remorse for the Inke- 
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irvmneas he had shown to the great cause then 
at stake. 

The night, though fearfally tempestuous, 
did not prevent slumber from falling on the 
ejes of alL Each slept soundly, and the old 
minister, perhaps, more so than any. Many 
months had elapsed since he had stretched 
himself on such a couch as that which Mary 
Hamilton had prepared for him; for he was a 
dweller in the desert, and had often lain upon 
the heath, with no other shelter than his plaid 
afforded. His slumbers, therefore, were deli- 
cious; but they were not long, for no sooner 
had the morning light begun to peep through 
the window of his chamber than he was up and 
at his devotions. Allan, though an early riser, 
was still in bed, and not a little astonished 
when he heard his door open and saw the old 
man walk softly up to his side. 

"Hush ! Allan Hamilton, do not awaken the 
dear maiden, your daughter, in the next roouL 
I have come to thank you and bid you farewelL 
The morning sun is up, and I may not tarry 
longer here, consistent with my own safety or 
jours. There are spies through all the country, 
but peradventure I have escaped their obser- 
vation. I am going a few miles off near the 
Clyde, to meet sundry of my flock who are to 
assemble there. May Qod bless you, and send 
better times to this afflicted land." 

When Allan and his daughter sat down to 
their homely breakfast, the morning presented 
a pleasing contrast to the previous night. The 
Mky was perfectly clear and serene. Every 
mountain sparkled, and the earth had a pecu- 
liar freshness diffused over its surface. The 
few clouds visible were at a great elevation, 
and were hurrying away, as if not to leave a 
atain on the transparent concave of heaven. 
There was little wind on the lower regions, 
scarcely sufficient to ruffle the surface of a 
slumbering lake. The dampness of the grass, 
the clay washed from the pebbles, and the 
rivulet swollen and turbid, were the only relics 
of the tempest The weather continued beauti- 
fully serene, and when the sun was at his 
height, one of the finest days was presented 
that ever graced this most gorgeous month of 
the year. 

It was about the middle of the day when 
Mary, who happened to look out, perceived 
aIx armed troopers approaching. They were 
on foot, their broadswords hanging at their 
sides, and carbines swung over their shoulders. 
In addition to this, each had a couple of pistols 
stuck in his belt As soon as she saw them 
she ran in to her father with manifest looks of 
alarm, and informed him of their approach. 



Allan could not help feeling uneasy at this in- 
telligence; for the military were then univer- 
sally dreaded, and whenever a number were 
seen together, it was almost always on some 
errand of destruction. He went to the door; 
but just as he reached it the soldiers were on 
the point of entering. The leader of the body 
he recognized to be the ferocious Captain 
Clobberton, who had rendered himself univer- 
sally infamous by his cruelties; and who, it 
was reported, had in his career of persecution 
caused no less than seventeen persons to be 
put to death in cold blood, without even the 
formality of a trial. He was one of the chief 
favourites of Dalzell, who used to call him his 
*' lamb." This man's aspect did not belie his 
heart, for it was fierce, lowering, and cruel. 
His companions,- with a single exception, seemed 
well suited to their leader, and fit instruments 
to carry his bloody mandates into execution. 
Allan, when he confronted this worthy agent 
of tyranny, turned back, followed by him and 
his crew into the house. 

"Shut the door, my dear chucks," cried 
Clobberton; "we must have some conversation 
with this godly man. So, Mr. Hamilton, you 
have taken up with that pious remnant : you 
have turned a psalm-singer, eh ! Come, don't 
stare at me as if you saw an owl : answer my 
question — yes or no." 

Allan looked at him with a steady eye. 
" Captain Clobberton, you have asked me no 
question. I shall not scruple to answer any- 
thing which may be justly demanded of me." 

" Answer me, then, sir," continued the 
captain: "were you not present at the field- 
preaching near Lanark, when one of the king's 
soldiers was slain in attempting, with several 
others, to disperse it?" 

" I was not," answered Allan; "I never in 
my life attended a field-preaching." 

" Or a conventicle!" 

" Nor a conventicle either." 

" Do you mean to deny that you are one of 
that precious hypocritical set, who preach their 
absurd and treasonable jargon in defiance of 
the law? In a word, do you deny that you are 
one of the sworn members of the Covenant?" 

"I do deny it, stoutly." 

" .\cknowIedge it, and save your wretched 
life. Acknowledge it, or I will confront you 
with a proof which will perhaps astonish you, 
and cost you more than you are aware of. " 

"I will tell no untruth, even to save my 
life." 

" Then on your own stupid head rest the 
consequences. Do you know one Hervey, a 
preacher?" 
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'' I do," said Allan, firmly. 

" Ha, here it comes! you hare then spoken 
to that man, most godly Allan?" 

" I have spoken to him. " 

" He has been in your house?" 

" I do not mean to deny that he has." 

"Has he not sung psalms in your house, 
and prayed in your house, and lodged in your 
house? £h? — and was it not last night that 
these doings were going on?" 

** I will gainsay nothing of what you have 
said." 

''Then, Allan Hamilton," said the other, 
** I tell you plainly that you have harboured a 
traitor; and that unless you deliver him up, or 
tell where he may be found, I shall hold you 
guilty of treason, and punish you accordingly." 

' ' The Lord's will be done ! " answered Hamil- 
ton, with a deep sigh. "What I did was an 
act of common charity. The old man applied 
to me in his distress ; and it would have been 
cruel to have closed my door against him. 
Wreak your will upon me as it pleases you. 
Where he has gone I know not ; and though I 
did know, I would hardly conaider myself 
justified in telling you. " 

"Then we shall make short work with you !" 
rejoined Clobberton with an oath. " Ross, give 
him ten minutes to say his prayers, and then 
bind up his eyes. It is needless to palaver 
with him. . We have other jobs of a like kind 
to manage to-day." 

Here Mary, who stood in a comer listening 
with terrified heart, uttered a loud scream when 
she heard her father's doom pronounced. She 
rushed forth into the middle of the room, and 
fell upon her knees before Clobberton. 

"0 ! Captain, do not slay my father ! Take 
my life. It was my fault alone that the old 
man was let into the house. My father re- 
fused to admit him. Take my life and save 
his, 1 shall be his murderess if he die — for I 
brought him into this trouble." 

She continued some moments in this atti- 
tude, gazing up at him with looks of fear and 
entreaty, and clasping his knees. He had, 
however, been too long accustomed to scenes 
of this afflicting nature to be much moved; 
and he extricated himself from the unhappy 
girl with brutal rudeness. She fell speechless 
at his feet. 

"Confound the wench ! was there ever seen 
the like of it ! She takes me for one of your 
chicken-hearted milksops: oat of the way with 
the ninny." 

He was about to lay rough hands upon her, 
when a trooper stepping forward raised her 
gently up and placed her on a seat This was 



the only one of Clobberton's followers whose 
appearance was at all indicative of humanit^^ 
He was a handsome and strongly built young 
man of six feet His countenance was well 
formed; but its expression was rather dissolute, 
and rendered stem, apparently by the preva- 
lence of some fierce internal passion. The 
marks of a generous heart were, notwithstand- 
ing, imprinted upon its bold outlines; and 
whoever looked upon him could not help think- 
ing that his natural disposition had been per- 
verted by the wicked characters and scenes 
among which he was placed. 

"Captain," said he, "I do not see the use 
of shooting this old fool. I begin to feel that 
we have had a surfeit of this work. Besides, 
if what the girl declares is correct, there is no 
great matter of treason in the case. At all 
events, I would vote to leave the business to 
the Justiciary." 

" Graham," said Clobberton, eying him 
stemly, "g^ve me none of your cursed whining 

palaver. What the is your liver made 

of? When there is anything in the way of 
justice to be done, you are as mealy and cream- 
faced as if you saw the devil. A fine fellow to 
wear the king's uniform! If you say another 
word," added he, witb a frightful oath, "I'll 
have you reported to the general!" 

"Captain," said Graham, stepping modestly 
but firmly forward, "you may speak of me as 
you please; you are my officer — (though neither 
you nor any man of the regiment need be told, 
that when my service was needed in real 
danger I was never behind) ; but I cannot 
stand by unmoved and see downright butchery. 
If you have anything to urge against this man, 
let him be brought to Edinburgh, and there 
tried by the commission, which will punish 
him severely enough, in all conscience, if he 
be really guilty. I have assisted in some of 
these murders; but my conscience tells me thai 
I have done wrong: and, whatever the conse- 
quences be, I shall assist at them no more." 

"Ay!" said Clobberton, "you area pretty 
dainty fellow — fitter to stmt about in regi* 
mentals before wenches than behave like a 
man; but, Mr. John Graham, let me tell you 
that your eloquence, instead of retarding, has 
hastened the fate of this rascally traitor. And, 
let me tell you farther, that on my arrival at 
head-quarters I shall have you arraigned for 
mutiny and disobedience of orders. — Ross, 
blindfold Hamilton and lead him out." 

His command was instantly executed; while 
Mary, in a fit of distraction, flew up to her 
father, east her arms round his neck, and kissed 
him with the most heart-rending affliction. 
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" M J father, my father, I am your murderess ! 
I will die with you! Ye cruel- hearted men, 
will none of you save him from this bloody 
death?" 

"My dear Mary, may Qod protect you and 
send you a happier lot than mine," was all 
that the unhappy parent could articulate. He 
was then torn from her with violence, and 
hurried out to the green before the house. 
Mary, on this separation, fell into a short 
swoon; on awaking from which she found her- 
self in the chamber with no one except Graham. 
His face was flushed with anger, and he walked 
impatiently up and down. By a sudden im- 
pulse she ran to the window, and the first sight 
which caught her eye was her father kneeling 
down, and opposite to him the four troopers, 
seemingly waiting for the signal of Clobberton, 
who looked intently at his watch. At this 
terrifying spectacle, and in an agony of despera- 
tion, she threw herself on her knees before the 
soldier. 

** Toung man — young man, save my father's 
life! try, at least, to save him! I will love 
you, and work for you, and be your slave for 
ever ! Blessings on your kind heart, you will 
do it — ^yes, you will do it ! " 

And she rose up and threw her arms round 
his neck, and kissed him on the cheek. A tear 
rolled from Qraham's manly eye, and his soul 
was moved with compassion for the lovely being 
who clung to him and implored him so feel- 
ingly. He turned an instant to the window. 

"Let me go, my dear — the accursed mis- 
creant is putting up his watch and has told 
them to present; there is not a second to lose.*' 

Without saying another word, he unslung 
his carbine, rushed to the open air — and shot 
Clobberton dead on the spot 

The troopers were confounded at this sodden 
action. They lowered the weapons which they 
had that instant raised to their shoulden, and 
stood for some time gazing confusedly at each 
other — then at Qraham — then at the body of 
their captain. VThen they recovered their self- 
possession they raised up the latter to see if 
any spark of life remained. He was perfectly 
dead. The following colloquy then ensued be- 
tween them. 

BushU. "Whoy, I thinks as how he be 
dead.'* 

Smith. "Dead! ay as dead as Julius Onar. 
I wonder what old Dalzell will say when he 
hears of his dear lamb being butchered 
thus." 

BuMeU. ** Now, domn it. Smith, don't speak 
ill of the coptain. He was a worthy man, that 
it to say, after hit own fashion; and no one 



ever sarved his country better in the way of 
ridding it of crop-eared preachers: he was worth 
a score of hangmen." 

Bo98. "Gentlemen, there is no occasion to 
stand jesting and talking nonsense. Here is 
as pretty a piece of murder as ever was com- 
mitted; and it remains for us to decide what 
we will do, first with the traitor Hamilton, and 
secondly with the murderer Graham." 

Oraiam. ' ' Whatever you do with me, I hope 
you will not harm that poor man. Let him 
go, and thus do a charitable action for once in 
your lives. " 

BusaelL "I always, do you zee, gentlemen, 
goes with the majority. Domn it, shoot or 
not is all one to Dick Russell. If you make 
up your minds to let him go scot free, whoy, 
I'se not oppose it" 

Jones, "Well, well, let him go and sing 
psalms in his own canting fashion." 

The fact is, these men were getting sick of 
shedding innocent blood, and although ready 
to spill more on being ordered, rather shunned 
it than otherwise — especially when their victims 
were unresisting. 

" I see, comndes, you are agreed to let the 
old fool go unharmed," said Ross. Then 
walking up to Allan, who still knelt — his 
daughter, with her arms around him, awaiting 
in terrible suspense the result of their delibera- 
tion — "Get up," said he, "and bless your 
stars; but take care in future of your treason- 
able covenanting tricks under the cloak of 
charity. It is not every day you will get a 
young fellow to shoot your executioner and 
save your life. As for you, Graham," turning 
to his companion, "I hold you prisoner. Ton 
must accompany us to head -quarters, and there 
take your trial for this business. Ton have 
committed a black murder on the body of your 
officer; and if we failed to bring you up, old 
Dalzell would have us shot like so many pieta 
the minute after." 

Graham's carbine and pistols were imme- 
diately taken from him, and his hands tied 
behind hit back by the remaining troopers. 

" Farewell, young woman," said he to Mary, 
who looked at him with tears of gratitude; 
"farewell! I have saved your father's life and 
forfeited my own: don't forget Jack Graham." 

The unfortunate girl was distracted at this 
heart-rending sight; and she rushed forward 
to entreat his guards to give him liberty. One 
of them presented his carbine at her. 

"Off, mistress; blast my heart, if it were 
not for your pretty face I would send an ounce 
of cold lead through you. What, haven't we 
•pared yoar father's life, and you would have 
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US oonniTe at the escape of a murderer, to the 
risk of oor own necks!" 

"Do not distress yoarself about me, my 
sweet girl," cried Graham — "farewell, once 
morel " 

And she turned back weeping, while the 
troopers held their way towards the western 
outlet of the valley. 

Mary was too generous to be happy in the 
safety even of her father, when that was bought 
with the life of his brave deliverer. When 
Graham was taken away she felt a pang as if 
he had been led to execution. Instead, there- 
fore, of indulging in selfish congratulation, her 
whole soul was taken up in the romantic and 
apparently hopeless scheme of extricating him 
from his danger. There was not a moment to 
lose; and she asked her father if he could think 
of any way in which a rescue might be at- 
tempted. 

"Mary, my dear, I know of none," was his 
answer. "We live far from any house, and 
before assistance could be procured they would 
be miles beyond our reach." 

".Tes, father, there is a chance," said she 
with impatience. "Gallop over to Allaster 
Wilson's on the other side of the hills. He is 
a strong and determined man, and, as well as 
some of his near neighbours, is accustomed to 
contest. Ton know he fought desperately at 
Dmmclog; and though he blamed you for not 
joining the cause, he will not be loath to assist 
in this bitter extremity." 

Allan at these words started np, as if 
awakened from a reverie. " That will do, my 
dear bairn. I never thought of it; but your 
understanding is quicker than mine. I shall 
get out the horse; follow me, on foot, as hard 
as you can. " 

This was the work of a minute. The horse 
was brought from the stable, and Allan lashed 
him to his full speed across the moor. Most 
fortunately he arrived at Allaster's house as the 
latter was on the point of leaving it. He 
carried a musket over his shoulder, and a huge 
claymore hung down from a belt girded around 
hit loins. 

"Tou have just come in time," said this 
stem son of the Covenant, after Allan had 
briefly related to him what had happened. "I 
am on my way to hear that precious saint, Mr. 
Hervey, hold forth. Tou see I am armed to 
defend myself against temporal foes, and so 
are many others of my friends and brethren in 
God, who will be present on that blessed occa- 
sion. Come away, Allan Hamilton: you are 
one of the timid and faint-hearted flock of 
Jacob, but we will aid yon as yon wish, and 



peradventure save the young man who has 
done yon such a good turn." 

They went on swiftly to a retired spot at the 
distance of half a mile: it was a small glen 
nearly surrounded with rocks. There they 
beheld the Reverend Mr. Hervey standing 
upon a mound of earth, and preaching to a 
congregation, the greater part of the males of 
which were armed with muskets, swords, or 
pikes; they formed, as it were, the outworks 
of the assembly, the women, old men, and 
children being placed in the centre. These 
were a few of the devoted Christians who, from 
the rocks and caves of -their native land, sent 
up their fearless voices to heaven — who, dis- 
owning the spiritual authority of a tyrannic 
government, thought it nowise unbecoming or 
treasonable to oppose the strong arm of lawless 
power with its own weapons; and who finally 
triumphed in the glorious contest — establish- 
ing that pure religion, for which posterity has 
proved, alas, too ungrateful! In the pressing 
urgency of the case Allaster did not scruple to 
go up to the minister in the midst of his dis- 
course. Such interruptions, indeed, were com- 
mon in these distracted times, when it waa 
necessary to skulk from place to place, and 
perform divine worship as if it was an act of 
treason against the state. Mr. Hervey made 
known to his flock in a few words what had 
been communicated to him, taking care to 
applaud highly the scheme proposed by Wilson. 
There was no time to be lost, and, under the 
guidance of Allaster, the whole of the assem- 
blage hurried to a gorge of the mountains 
through which the troopers must necessarily 
pass. As the route of the latter was circuitons, 
time was allowed to this sagacious leader to 
arrange his forces. This he did by placing all 
the armed men, about twenty-five in number, 
in two lines across the pass. Those who were not 
armed, together with the women and children, 
were sent to the rear. When, therefore, the 
soldiers came up, they found to their surprise 
a formidable body ready to dispute the passage. 

"What means this interruption?" said Ross, 
who acted the part of spokesman to the rest 
Whereupon Mr. Hervey advanced in front — 
"Release," said he, "that young man whom 
ye have in bonds." 

" Release him ! " replied Ross. "Would yon 
have us release a murderer? Are you aware 
that he has shot his ofiicer?" 

"I am aware of it," Mr. Hervey answered, 
"And I blame him not for the deed. Stand 
forth, Allan Hamilton, and say if that is the 
soldier who saved yonr life— and yoo^ Maiy 
Hamilton, stand forth likewiae." 
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Both, to the astonishment of the soldien, 
eame in front of the crowd. "That,** said 
Allan, "is the man, and may God bless him 
for his humanity." "It is the same," cried 
his daughter; " I saw him with these eyes shoot 
the cmel Clobberton. On my knees I begged 
him to sue for mercy, and his kind heart had 
pity upon me, and saved my father." 

*' Soldiers," said Mr. Henrey, ' ' I hare nothing 
more to say to you. That young man has slain 
your captain, but he has done no murder. His 
deed was justifiable; yea, it was praiseworthy, 
in 80 far as it saved an upright man, and rid the 
earth of a cruel persecutor. Deliver him up and 
go away in peace, or perad venture ye may fare ill 
among these armed men who stand before you." 

The troopers consulted together for a short 
time, till, seeing that resistance would be 
utter madness against such odds, they re- 
luctantly let go their prisoner. The first person 
who came up to him was Mary Hamilton. She 
loosened the cords that tied him, and presented 
him with conscious pride to those of her own 
sex who were assembled round. 

"Good bye, Graham!" cried Ross, with a 
sneer. "Tou have bit us once, but it will 
puzzle you to do so again. We shall soon I 
harry you and your puritanical friends from j 
your strongholds. An ell of strong hemp is in 
readiness for you at the Grasamarket of Edin- | 
burgh. Take my defiance for a knave, as you 
are?** added he, with an imprecation. \ 

He had scarcely pronounced the last sentence ; 
when Graham unsheathed the weapon which , 
hung at his side, sprang from the middle of 
the crowd, and stood before his defier. 

"Rotis, you have challenged me, and yon 
shall abide it — draw!" 

Hero there was an instantaneous movement 
among the Covenanters, who rushed in between 
the two ficR'e soldiers, who stood with their 
naked weapons, their eyes glancing fire at each 
other. Mary Hamilton screamed aloud with 
terror, and cries of "Separate them!" were 
heard from all the women. Mr. Hervey came 
forward and entreated them to put up their 
swords, and he was seconded by most of the 
old men ; but all entreaties were in vain. They 
«too<i fronting each other, and only waiting for 
free ground to commence their desperate game. 

"Let me alone," said Graham furiously to 
some who were attempting to draw him back; 
"am I to be bearded to my teeth by that 
•waggering ruffian?" 

"Come on, my sweet cock of the Covenant,** 
cried Ross, with the most insulting derision, 
"you or any one of your canting crew^^w a 
dozen of you, one after the other.*' 

▼OL. T. 
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Let Graham go," was heard from the deep 
stem voice of Allaster Wilson; "let him go, 
or I will meet that man with my own weapon. 
Mr. Hervey, your advice is dear to us all, and 
well do we know that the blood of God's crea- 
tures must not be shed in vain; but has not 
that man of blood openly defied us, and shall 
we hinder our champion from going forward t(^ 
meet him? No, let them join in combat and 
try which is the better cause. If the challenger 
overcomes, we shall do him no harm, but let 
him depart in peace; if he be overcome, let him 
me the consequences of his insolence." 

This proposition, though violently opposed 
by the women and the aged part of the crowd,, 
met the entire approbation of the young men. 
Each felt himself personally insulted, and 
allowed, for a time, the turbulent passions of 
his nature to get the better of every milder 
feeling. A space of ground was immediately 
cleared for the combat, the friends of Roi» 
being allowed to arrange matters as they 
thought fit. They went about it with a cool- 
ness and precision which showed that to them, 
this sort of pastime was nothing new. "AH 
is right — ^fall on," was their cry, and in a 
moment the combatants met in the area. The 
three troopers looked on with characteristic 
9angJrokl, but it was otherwise with the rest 
of the by-standers, who gazed upon the so^e 
with the most intense interest Some of toe 
females turned away their eyes from it, and 
among them Mary Hamilton, who almoet sunk 
to the earth, and was with difficulty supported 
by her father. 

The combat was desperate, for the men wera 
of powerful strength, and of tried courage and 
skill in their weapons. The blows were parried 
for some time on both sides with consummate 
address, and neither could be said to have 
the advantage. At length, after contending 
fiercely, Ross exhibited signs of exhaustion — 
neither guarding himself, nor assaulting hia 
opponent so vigorously as at first. Graham, 
on noticing this, redoubled his efforts. He 
acted now wholly on the offensive, sending 
blow upon blow with the rapidity of lightning. 
His last and most desperate stroke was made 
at the head of his enemy. The sword of thc- 
latter, which was held up in a masterly manner 
to receive it, was beat down by Graham's 
weapon, which descended forcibly apon hin 
helmet This blow proved decisive, and Rom 
fell senseless upon the ground. His conqueror 
immediately wrested the weapon from him, 
while a shout was set up by the crowd in token 
of victory. The troopers looked mortified at 
this result of the duel, which was by them 
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evidentl J anezpected. Their first care was to 
xaiae up their fellow-comrade. On examina- 
tion, no wound was perceiyed upon his head. 
His helmet had been penetrated by the sword, 
which however did not go farther. His own 
weapon had contributed to deaden the blow, 
by partially arresting that of Qraham in its 
furious descent. It was this only which saved 
his life. In a few minutes he so far recovered 
as to get up and look around him. The first 
object which struck him was his opponent 
standing in the ring wiping his forehead. 

"Well, Ross," said one of his companions, 
" I always took you to be the best swordsman 
in the regiment; but I think yon have met 
your match." 

"My match? confound me!" returned the 
yanquished man, '*I thought I would have 
made minced meat of hiuL There, for three 
years have I had the character of bdng one of 
the best men in the army at my weapon, and 
here is all this good name taken out of me in 
a trice. Blast my eyes, how mortifying — and 
to loose my good sword too !" 

"Here is your sword. Boss, and keep it," 
said Qraham. "Tou have behaved like a 
brave man; and I honour such a fellow, whether 
he be my friend or foe. Only don't go on with 
your insolent bragging — that is all the advice 
I have to g^ve you; nor call any man a knave 
fill you have good proof that he is so." 

"Well, well, Graham," answered the other, 
" I retract what I said ; I have a better opinion 
of you than I had ten minutes ago. Take care 
of old Dalzell — h'w lambs will be after you, 
«nd you had better keep out of the way. Take 
this advice in return for my weapon which you 
have given me back. It would, after all, be 
» pity to tuck up such a pretty fellow as you 
«re; although I would care very little to see 
your long-faced acquaintances there dangling 
by the necks. Give us your hand for old 
fellowship, and shift your quarters as soon as 
you choose. Good bye." So saying, he and 
his three comrades departed. 

After these doings, it was considered im- 
prudent for the principal actors to remain 
longer in this quarter. Mr. Hervey retired 
about twenty miles to the northward, in com- 
pany with Allan Hamilton and his daughter, 
and Allaster Wilson. Graham went by a cir- 
cuitous route to Argyleshire, where he secreted 
himself so judiciously, that though the agents 
of government got information of his being in 
that county, they could never manage to lay 
hand upon him. These steps were prudent in 
idl parties; for the very day after the rescue 
a strong body of dragoons was sent to the 



Lowthers to apprehend the above-named per- 
sons. They behaved with great cruelty, burn- 
ing the cottages of numbers of the inhabitants, 
and destroying their cattle. They searched 
Allan Hamilton's house, took from it every- 
thing that could be easily carried away, and 
such of his cattle as were found on the premises. 
Among other things, they carried off the body 
of the sanguinary Clobberton, which they found 
in the spot where it had been left, and interred 
it in Lanark churchyard with military honours. 
None of the individuals, however, whom they 
sought for were found. 

For a short time after this, the persecution 
raged with great violence in the south of 
Lanarkshire; but happier days were beginning 
to dawn; and the arrival of King William and 
dethronement of the bigoted James put an 
end to such scenes of cruelty. When these 
events occurred, the persecuted came forth from 
their hiding-places. Mr. Hervey, among others, 
returned to the Lowthers, and eigoyed many 
happy days in this seat of his ministry and 
trials. Allan and his daughter were among 
the first to make their appearance. Their 
house soon recovered its former comfort ; and 
in the course of time every worldly concern 
went well with them. Mary, however, for a 
month or more after their return, did not feel 
entirely satisfied. She was duller than was 
her wont; and neither she nor her father could 
g^ve any explanation why it should be so. At 
this time a tall young man paid them a yisit, 
and, strange to say, she became perfectly 
happy. This visitor was no other than the 
wild, fighting fellow Graham — now perfectly 
reformed from his former evil courses, by separa- 
tion from his profligate companions, and by the 
better company and principles with which his 
late troubles had brought him acquainted. 

A few words more will end our story. This 
bold trooper and the beautiful daughter of 
Allan Hamilton were seen five weeks thereafter 
going to church as man and wife. It was 
allowed that they were the handsomest couple 
ever seen in the Lowthers. Graham proved a 
kind husband ; and it is hardly necessary to 
state that Mary was a most afiectionate and 
exemplary wife. Allan Hamilton attained a 
happy old age, and saw his grandchildren 
ripening into fair promise around him. His 
daughter, many years after his death, used to 
repeat to them the story of his danger and 
escape which we have here imperfectly related. 
The tale is not fictitious. It is handed down 
in tradition over the upper and middle wards 
of Lanarkshire, and with a consistency which 
leaves no donbt of its trnth. 
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ever, as your papa f anciet aometimea that theae 
people have a sort of claim on him, I am aue 
he will be glad to pay them any attention that 
coets him nothing." 

Behold, then, our hero exiled from the 
fashionable regions of the West, and laid on 
the broad of his back on a table, in a small 
bat clean room, in a homble tenement in the 
Canongate, where three hungry children eyed 
with delight his fat legs, his swelling breast, 
and magnificent pinions. 

** Oh, mamma, mamma," cried the children, 
skipping round the table, and clapping their 
hands, ** what a beantiful goose ! how nice it 
will be when it is roasted ! Ton most have a 
great large slice, mamma, for yon had very 
little dinner yesterday. VThy have we never 
any nice dinners now, mamma?" 

" Hash, little chatter-box," said her brother 
Henry, a fine stripling of sixteen, seeing tears 
gather in his mother^s eyes. 

"My dear boy," said Mrs. Johnstone, "it 
goes to my heart to think of depriving these 
poor children of their expected treat, bat I 
think we ought to send this bird to our bene- 
factress. Lady Bethune. But for her, what 
would have become of us? While the Napiers, 
who owe all they have to your worthy and un- 
fortunate father, have given us nothing but 
empty promises, she has been a consoling and 
ministering angel, and I should wish to take 
this opportunity of showing my gratitude; 
trifling as the offering is, I am sure it will be 
receiv^ with kindness." 

" I am sure of it," replied Henry ; "and I 
will run and buy a few nuts and apples to 
console the little ones for losing their expected 
feiuit." 

The children gazed with lengthened faces as 
the goose was carried from their sight, and 
conveyed by Henry to the house of Lady 
Bethune, who, appreciating the motivea which 
had dictated the gift, received it with bene- 
volent kindness. 

" Tell your mother, my dear," said she to 
Henry, " that 1 feel most particularly obliged 
by her attention, and be sure to say that Sir 
James has hopes of procuring a situation for 
you ; and if he succeeds, 1 will come over my- 
self to tell her the good news." 

Henry bounded away as gay as a lark, 
while Lady Bethune, after having given orders 
to her butler to send some bolU of potatoes, 
meal, and a side of fine mutton, to Mrs. 
Johnstone, next issued directions for the dis- 
posal of the present she had Just received. 

" Iia, madam!" exclaimed Mrs. Bryoe, as 
ahe onoe more made her appearance before her 



mistress, " if here be not our identical solan 
goose come back to us, with Lady Bethune'a 
compliments! I know him by his broken 
beak and ruffled leg ; and aa sure as eggs are 
eggs, that*s my master's knock at the door!" 

" Run, Bryoe ! fly ! " cried Mrs. Maxwell in 
despair; "put it out of sight! give it to the 
house-dog!" 

Away ran Mrs. Bryoe with her priae to 
Towler; and he, not recollecting that he had 
any favour to obtain from any one, or th^ t he 
had any dear friends to oblige, received the 
present very grmtefally, and, aa he lay in his 
kennel, 

•* Lsiily asvmbtod ths boMi of ths dMd; " 

thus inglorioualy terminating the migratiooa 
of a aolan gooae. 



THE KNIQHTS TALE. 

[Qso i Prsy C a ia a os r , bom in London, 1338; di«d thaai 
S5th OototMT, 1400. **Tb6 FatlMr of English poatey." 
TbarsaralbwaatlMntiereooniiof hklifo; batitMtiiM 
to be faoermlly aooepitod that 1m ■tadi«d at Oxiord and 
Cambridge ; viaited iha Continani—aa a aoldiar, aooord- 
ing to aoma aooonnta— antarad iha Inner Tampla toatodj 
law, and waa **flnad two ahtiUnga ftir hasting a Fnn- 
oiaoan friar in Flaat Street ;" waa a fltToorite of John 
of Oaont, Doke d Lanoaster, whoae aiater-in-law beoame 
hia wUb ; and be reoeiTad an annoity of twenty marita 
frtMn Edward III. He waa appointed oomptroUer of 
wool at the port of London, and waa aaat aa an envoj 
to Genoa. At another time be waa aent to France to 
treat of a marriage between Richard, Prince of Walaa, 
and a dangfater of the French king. In the aaiij years 
of the reign of Richard II. he beoame inTolved in 
political diatnrbanoaa, and fled to Holland. Heratnmed 
to London aoon aflar. and waa committed to the Tbwer, 
bot waa ralaaaad on diaoioaing the namea of hia aaaooiataa 
inthelateoonapiraoy. He anbaaqnantly beoame msatar 
of the worka at Weetminatar, and aoon after at Wind- 
ear. He waa buried in Waatmineter Abbey, near the 
ohapel of St. Bennet. Hia ohief poema are : Tke Can- 
Urtwf Talm: The RomawUqftk* Mom, tranalated tma 
the Franob ; TroiluM emd Crt$eidt: Tkt C&urt </ Lorn: 
Tki CcmjAaiml ^ PUU: Tkt Ammbly t^f /SmOm; Tkt 
H<m$t qf Famt: Th* Ltpend t^ Oood Womm: Th$ FUtnetr 
and tkt Ltaf: Ckameer't Prmm, kc Tbomaa Warton 
wrote: **Hia genioa waa nniTanal, and adapted to 
thamaa of nnboonded rariety ; and hia necit waa not 
leaa in painting fkmiliar mannera with bnmoor and 
propriety, than in movingthe paaaiona. and repnaenting 
the beantifkil or grand objacta of nature with graoa and 
anblimity." In the fbllowing extraota, the orthography 
ia, aa flur aa poaaible, modemiiad.] 

[Theseus, Duke of Athens, captured in war 
two cousins of Thebes, Palamon and Arcite, 
and condemned them to perpetual imprison- 
ment. From the window of their cell the 
prisoners saw Emelie^ sister of the queen, and 
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love of her filled their heart*. Thii cKued 
the fint miiiinderetuidmg that had everariaaii 
betweeo these faithful frienda. Arcite ma 
releaaed from prieon, but exiled from the realnu 

of TbewuB.] 



-t) dar oaaMn PaUmoB, qnod ba, 
IUh \mtbaTlmorf of Uiiaanatiu*; 
PoU bUKToIlT In prtion to sndnn: 
1b prlKiii t Smf oartta, bnl in punidln. 
V<U hull foniuii j-tonwd tlMs iha Hot, 
That hub ths lUht of twr. and I U» ita 
Wot poulbla Lt^ ■inoB thou hart fav n — ui 
And art a knifht, a worthr and an abla, 
Ibat br lonia gbana, iUki* bnona ii 

But [ that am axilad, and bamjrna 
or all graoa, and In ■> fnal dnpuli. 



kn dflainth la to hava ibiilmi_ 



Ibat in hi> how* la of bk n 



[Arcite at length retomed ia diignite I 
Auiena, and entered the Dake's household w a , 
■ervant, where he was privileged to ae« hii lad; | 
everyday. He becameafavoariteaiid wtapro- 
moled, but not diacovered. Palamoii, mean- I 
while, escaped from priaoQ, and, whilst tiid jog in 
the woods, encountered his rival. The; were to | 
engage in a duel, but were interrupted bj ' 
Theeeus, who, npon teaming the truth, ap- 
pointed a tounuunent in which the knighta 
might decide their elaimi to the tad;. The 
da; came: Arcite had placed himself nnder 
the protection of Uars; I'alamon tiad obtained 
tbat of Venus. A baudred knights followed 
each leader.] 



Up (Dtb tlH tnuniHti and Uu malodl*: 




Wtm Ht wai Thiawi tbll rich and high, 
Ipollt^ Uw qoHn, and EmsLic, 
And otfair ladisi in decmA about. 



Atxdte, jud tk.9 the handmi of his paft. 
With hanntrm nd, 1> ■nKr'd ri«ht aaon 1 
And In thU laiB* naouml FiOamon 
Ii, ondB Viuoa, (utwud in Lfao plana, 
Witb bannai whila and haid; ohaar and 1* 
In all Uu world to toakm up and down. 
So ann witluat ruUttoB, 
Than narar wan «oh oompuilia twaj ; 
Fcr than waa nana to wlae tbat aoQlda i^ 
That anr had of otbar adTutaga 

1 lanin (ranki) Ui (]»; tbam 'd 






trpiila wen than Boua; 

I ihnt and oriad wu Wad- 
Jo now f Dur daioir, runng knlghtia pnwL" 
Tbt haraldi Mt thitr pitoklng ap and down. 
iw rtnfin tnmpau loud and olaiion. 



In loatb Iba ipaan ilaadilj In Uis n 
Than, aaa oan who oui JooM and wh 
In (oath tha oharp ipqr into tha alda 
Than iblTann ihafls apoo ibialdea 
Ha balath tlinugh tha hKTta aooD tl 



With mlfhtx maoa. tha bona (h*r to-hnMa ;• 
He thtiTiithlha thiohiBt of tha thnn( 'fan thniti 
Than Mnmbla ilaadia itnac, and down an Ml : 



And ha him huriJath with hla boraa adown : 
Ha thmnifa Iha bodj hurt la and aith Uhb taka 
Haogra hla bond, and brought unto tha ataka, 
Ai ftnwoid (acraamant) waa, il(fat Uiaa ha no* 
Anothec lad [i on that stbarilda : [abtda; 

And «wiatlaja bida tbam, ThtovOM, to taii, 
ThoD to nfnih and dilnkau ir thim tet (UatX 

Pall oft a-daj hara thaa ama Thateaa twa 
Togathar mat and wnn^t ^rih othar wot: 
Vobonad bath aach olhai of thao twaj. 
Tbm waa bo tlgor In tbs Tala of Onlgajdaf, 
Whan that har whalp la atola wbaa It la Uta (Uttl^ 
So orasl on ths hnnt a ia Anila, 
For Jaakna hiwrt. npon thia Palanoi : 
Koi In Balmarie than n' ii a fall Iko 
That hoDtad la, or for hia hangar wad (mad), 
Nsofbla F«T ilalnth ao tha hkiod. 
Aa Palamco to ila; hk tba Ardta : 



Ibthatdtj, 
mthaj'ba-tima: 
u not of tha daj jat faUj fflDa, 
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Sometime tax end there to of erery deed ; 
For ere the eon onto the reete went 
The etroug King Emetrioe 'gaa hent> 
ThiM PaUmon ae he fought with Ardie^ 
And made hie iword deep in hto fleih to bite; 
And by the force ot twenty to he take, 
Unyielding, and to drawen to the etake ; 
And in the reeone of thto Palamoa 
The strong King LigiurgiQe to borne adown : 
And King Bmetrioa, for all hto etrength. 
It borne oat of hto laddle hto eworde'e length, 
80 hit him Palamon ere he were take : 
Bat all for nought, he wee brought to the elake. 
Hto hardy heart might him helpen nooght; 
He mnit abiden when that he wae oao^t 
By foroe and dee by oompoeition. 

Who iorroweth now, hot woefU Palamwi, 
That mnit no more go again to fl|^t? 
And when that Theeeoe had Been that eii^ 
Unto the folk that fooghten thos eaeh one 
He oried, *' Ho!— no more, for it to dona. 
I will be tme Judge and not partiei 
Ardte of Thebes shall hare Emella, 
Ukat by hto foiione hath her foirlj wton." 

Anon there to a noise of psople began 
For J<7 of this, so krad and high withal* 
It seemed that the liftee (skiee) wookl foil 

What oan now ti^ Venae do aboTef 
What saith she now? what doth this qaeen of lof<e 
But weepeth so for wanting of her will. 
Till that her teares in the liftes fllL 
She said, " I am a-ehamM, doubUeas.** 

Satomos said, ** Daughto-, hold thy peace : 
Mars hath hto wiU, hU knight hath aU hto boon. 
And by mine head, thou shalt be eased eoon." 

The tromp'ters with the load minstrelsy. 
The heralds that so loudly yell and crj, 
Ben in their Joy for weal of Dan' Ardte. 
But heariceneth me and stay the noiee a Ut'e, 
What a miracle there befell anon. 

Thi« fierce Aroite hath off hto helm ydooe^ 
And on hto courser for to show hto fooe 
He prieketh end-long in the large plaes^ 
Looking upward upon thto Emelie^ 
And she again oest him a flriendly eye^ 
(For women as to qMaken in oommone^ 
They follow all the fovoar of fortune) 
And wss ail hto in oheer as in heart 
Out of the ground a ftiry infomal staii— 
From Pluto ssnt at the requeet of Satom*— 
For which hto hone for foar 'gan to turn. 
And leapt aside and foundered as he leap ; 
And ere that Ardte may take any kepe (oars) 
He pitched him on the pomel (top) of hto head. 
That in the place he lay as he were dead. 

[Arcite, dying, sent for Emelie and PalAinon.] 

1 (Tatch or attack ; Bmetrius bdng one of Ardte's 
sapporten. 'Lord. 



" Alas the woe, alas the paines strong 
llkat I for you hare suffered and eo longi 
Alae the death, alae my BmeUe! 
Alas, departing of oar eompantol 
Alae mine hearte's queen, alas my wifol 
Mine hearte's lady, ender of my lifo! 
What to thto world, what asken men to have 
Now with hto love, now in hto oold graTe 
Alone withooten any companie. 
Fkrewell my sweet, Ikrewell mine Bmaliel 
And eoli, take me in your armee twoy, 
For love of (Sod, and hearkeoeth what I mj 

" I have here with my oonsin Falamon 
Had strifo and rancour many a day agoiie 
For loTe of you, and eke for Jehmsie ; 
,Aad Jupiter eo wto my eoule gto* 
To qieaken of a eerrant p roper ly. 
With all drenmstanoes trubly. 
Thai to to say, truth, honour, and kwighthede^ 
msdom, humbl'esB, eeUte and high kindred^ 
Fkeedom, and ail that 'longeth to that ait, 
80 Jupiter haTO of my souls part. 
As in thto worid right now na know I aon* 
80 worthy to be lored as Palamou, 
That serreth you, and will do all hto lifo; 
And if that ever ye shall be a wifo, 
Foiget not Palamon, that gentle man.** 

And with that word hto speech to foil begaa. . . • 
Bat CD hto lady yet oast he hto eye ; 
Hto last word was, '* Meroy, EmeUe." 

Infinite ben the eorrows and the tears 
Of old folk and folk of tender years. 
In all the town fbr death of thto Tbeban— 
For him there weepeth both child and man. 

[Emelie, Palamon, and Theeens were the 
chief mournen for ^e dead knight, and their 
grief endured long. Bat — ] 

By pr o c esss and by length of certain years, 
All stenten to the mourning and the tears. 

[The Dake sommoned Emelie and Palamoo 
to his pretence, and spoke thus : — ] 

*'Tlie first Mover of the caose abore 
When he first made the fair chain of ]at% 
Great was th' effect and high wss hto intent; 
Well wist he why and what thereof he meant; 
For with that foir chain of love he bond 
The fire, the water, the air, and eke the kmd. 
In certain bonds that they may not flee : 
That same Prince and Morer eke (quod he) 
Hath 'sUbltoht in thto wretched world adoon 
Certain of days and duration 
To aU that are engendered in thto place. . . . 

" Lo, the oak that hath so long a nourishing 
From the time that it 'ginneth first to upring, 

*8o direct mc 
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Aad hath ao long a life, m we maj m&, 
Yet at the last wasted U the tree. 
Cooaideceth eke how that the haide atone 
Under our Uet, on whioh we tiead and fo'n. 
It wasteth as it lieth by the way; 
The broad river •ometime wazeth diy ; 
The great towns aee we wane and wend : 
Then maj we lee that all thing hath an eod. 

Of man and woman lee we well also. 
That wendeth in one of thia termea two : 
That ia to aaj, in joath or elae in age, 
He muat be dead, the king aa ahall a page; 
Some in hia bed, aome in the deep aea, 
Some in the large field aa men may aee : 
Tliera helpeth nought, all goeth thilke way: 
Then may I say that aU thing shall die. 
What maketh thii bat Jnpiter the king, 
Hhb whioh is prinoe and cause of all thing, 
Converting all onto hii proper will. 
From whioh it ii derired. sooth to tellf 
And here against no creature alire, 
Of no degree, aTaileth for to strlre. 

Then is it wisdom, as it thinketh me^ 
To maken virtue of neoessitie, 
And take it well, that we may not eadiew, 
And namely that that to us all is doe ; 
And whoso gmdgeth ought he doetii fbllle. 
And rebel ii to him that all may gi'e. 
And certainly a man hath most honour 
To dien in hii excellence and flower. 
When he is sicoar of his good name ; 
Then hath he done his fkiend, ne him, no shame ; 
And gladder ought his friend ben of his death 
When with honour ii yielded up his breath. 
Than when his name appalled (made pale) ia fbr age, 
For aU foigotten is his Tsasalage ; 
Then ia it best aa for a worthy flune. 
To dien when a man ia best of name. 
The contrary of all thia ia wilftilneas. 
Why gmdgen we? Why have we hearineaa, 
That good Arcite, of chiralry the flower. 
Departed is with worship and honour, 
Out of this foule prison of this life ? 
Why grudgeth here his oonsin and his wifb 
Of his welfare, that loren him so well? 
Can he them thank? Nay, Ood wot, netrer a del, 
That both his sonl and eke himself ofTend, 
And yet they may their lustres not amend. 

" What may I conclude of this long serie^ 
Bat after woe I rede us to be meny. 
And thanken Jupiter of all his gnu)e ; 
And ere that we departen fh>m this place, 
I rede that we make of sorrows two 
One perfect Joy lasting CTermo : 
And looking now wliere most eorrow is heroin, 
There will we firet amenden and begin. 

"Sister (quod he) thia is my taVL assent. 
With all th* advice here of my parlement, 
That gentle Palamon, your owen knight. 
That senreth you with heart, and will, and might. 
And erer hath done since first time you him knew, 



That ye shall of year grace apon him ra*. 
And take him Ibr yoor hnaband and fbr lordt 
Lend me yoor hand, Ibr thia ia our accord. 

"Let aee now of yoor womanly pitee, 
He ia a kinge'a brother'a eon, pardee ; 
And thoagh he were a poor bachelere^ 
Since he hath senred yoa so many a year. 
And had for yoa so great adveraity, 
It most be oonsidered, trusteth me. 
For gentle meroy ought to pnescn right." 

Then said he thua to Palamon, the knight : 
"I trow there needeth little sermoning 
To maken yoa sMenten to this thing. 
Come near, and take your lady by the hand.** 

Betwixen them was maked anon the bond 
That highte matrimony or marriage, 
3y all the coandl of the baronage. 
And thua with bliaa and eke with melody 
Hath Palamon ywedded Emelie ; 
And God, that all thia world hath wrought. 
Send him his lore that hath it dearljbought. 
For now is Palamon in aUe weal, 
Liring in bliaa, in rioheas, and in heal*; 
And Bmelie him loreth ao tenderly. 
And he her senreth so gentilly. 
That nerer waa there no word them between 
Of Jealouay, ne of none other tene (grief). 

Thoa endeth PaUunon and Emelie, 
And God saTS all this lair oompanie. 



FEATHERED LIFE IN AMERICA. 

[John BoiToagha, an American omithdogiat. who, 
fbUowing in the footateps of Wilson and Audubon, is 
helping to extend oar knowledge of the ctiaraoteristics 
of the winged tribes. The Ibllowing is fkom an article 
in the New York OaUucp Moffoxine, August, 1860.] 

Tears ago, when quite a yoath, I was ramb- 
ling in the woods one Sunday with my brothers, 
gathering black-birch, winteiigreens, &c. , when, 
as we reclined upon the ground, gazing yaguelj 
up into the trees, I caught sight of a bird that 
paused a moment on a branch above me, the 
like of which I had never before seen or heard 
of. It was probably the blue yellow-backed 
warbler, as I have since found this to be a 
common bird in those woods; but to my young 
fancy it seemed like Rome fairy bird, so curi- 
ously marked was it, and so new and unex- 
pected. It seemed like an integral part of the 
green beech woods. I saw it a moment as the 
flickering leaves parted, noted the white spot 
in its wing, and it was gone. How the 
thought of it clung to me afterward! It was 
a revelation. It was the first intimation I had 
had that the woods we knew so well held 
birds that we knew not at alL Were our eyes 
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and earH so dull, then? There was the robin, 
the blue-jay, the blue-bird, the yellow-bird, 
the cherry-bird, the cat-bird, the chipping- 
bird, the woodpecker, the high-hole, an occa- 
aional red-bird, and a few others, in the woods 
or along their borders, bat who ever dreamed 
that there were still others that not even the 
banters saw, and whose names no one had ever 
heard? 

When, one summer day later in life, I took 
my gun and went to the woods again in a dif- 
ferent, though perhaps a less simple spirit, I 
found my youthfol vision more than realized. 
There were indeed other birds, plenty of them, 
singing, nesting, breeding, among the familiar 
trees, which I had before passed by anheard 
and unseen. 

It is a surprise that awaits every student of 
ornithology, and the thrill of delight that ac- 
companies it, and the feeling of fresh, eager 
inquiry that follows, can hardly be awakened 
by any other pursuit. Take the first step in 
ornithology, procure one new q>ecimen, and 
you are ticketed for the whole voyage. There 
is a fascination about it quite overpowering. 
It fits so well with other things— with fishing, 
hunting, farming, walking, camping -out — 
with all that takes one to the fields and woods. 
One may go a blackberrying and make some 
rare discovery; or, while driving his cow to 
pasture, hear a new song, or make a new obser- 
vation. Secrets lurk on all sides. There is 
news in every bush. Expectation is ever on 
tip-toe. What no man ever saw before may 
the next moment be revealed to you. What a 
new interest the woods have! How yon long 
to explore every nook and comer of them! 
You would even find consolation in being lost 
in them. You could then hear the night birds 
and the owls, and in your wanderings might 
■tumble upon some unknown specimen. 

In all excursions to the woods or to the 
shore, the student of ornithology has an ad- 
vantage over his companions. He has one 
more resource, one more avenue of delight 
He, indeed, kills two birds with one stone, 
and sometimes three. If others wander, he 
can never go out of his way. His game is 
everywhere. The cawing of a crow makes him 
feel at home, while a new note or a new song 
drowns all care. Audubon, on the desolate 
coast of Labrador, is happier than any king 
ever was; and on shipboanl is nearly cured of 
his sea-sickncHS when a new gull appears in 
sight 

One muHt taste it to understand or appreciate 
its faHcination. The looker-on nces nothing to 
inspire such enthusiasm. Only a little feathers 



and a half-musical note or two; why all this 
ado? " Who would give a hundred and twenty 
dollars to know about the birds?" said an 
Eastern governor, half contemptuously, to 
Wilson, as the latter solicited a subscription 
to his great work. Sure enough. Bought 
knowledge is dear at any price. The most 
precious things have no commercial value. It 
is not, your excellency, mere technical know- 
ledge of the birds that you are asked to pur- 
chase, but a new interest in the fields and 
woods, a new moral and intellectual tonic, a 
new key to the treasure-house of nature. 
Think of the many other things your excel- 
lency, would get; the air, the sunshine, the 
sylvan fragrance and coolness, and the many 
respites from the knavery and turmoil of politi- 
cal life. 

The ornithologists divide and subdivide the 
birds into a great many families, orders, genera, 
species, kc, which, at first sight, are apt to 
confuse and discourage the r^er. But any 
unprofessional person can acquaint himself 
with most of our song birds by keeping in 
mind a few general divisions, and observing 
the characteristics of each. By far the g^reater 
number of our land birds are either Warblers, 
Vireoe, Fly-catchers, Thrushes, or Finches. 

The Warblers are, perhaps, the most puzzling. 
These are the true Sylvia, the real w(X)d- birds. 
They are small, very active, but feeble song- 
sters, and, to be seen, must be sought for. In 
passing through the woods, most persons have 
a vague consciousness of slight chirping, semi- 
musical sounds in the trees overhead. I n most 
cases these sounds proceed from the Warblers. 
Throughout the Middle and Eastern States, 
half a dozen species or so may be found in 
almost every locality, as the red- start, ^ the 
Maryland yellow -throat, the yellow-wi^bler 
(not the common goldfinch, with black cap 
and black wings and tail), the hooded -warbler, 
the black and white creeping-warbler ; or others, 
according to the locality and the character of 
the woods. In pine or hemlock woods, one 
species may predominate; in maple or oak 
woods, or in mountainous districts, another. 
The subdivision of ground warblers, the most 
common members of which are the Mar^'land 
yellow-throat, the Kentucky-warbler, and the 
mourning-ground warbler, are usually found 



I I UD aware that the red-etart U genenllj cUawd 
among the Fly-catohen, Imt Ita eonR. iU form, and iti 
habita are in erery rHpact thoee of a Warbler. Ita main 
flj>«atcher marie is ita beak, but to the mu$eica/»a |iro{pel 
it preaenta little or no reaamMsnos to the ffeaand ob* 
aeirar. 
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in low, wet, bushy or half-open woods, often 
on, and always near the ground. 

Audubon figures and describes oyer forty 
different Warblers. More recent writers have 
divided and subdivided the group very much, 
giving new names to new classifications. But 
this part is of interest and value only to the 
professional ornithologist. 

The finest songster among the Sylvia, ac- 
cording to my notions, is the black-throated 
greenback. Its song is sweet and clear, but 
brief. 

The rarest of the species are Swainson's 
warbler, said to be disappearing; the cerulean- 
warbler, said to be abundant about Niagara; 
and the mourning -ground warbler, which I 
have found breeding about the headwaters of 
the Delaware in New York. 

The Yireos, or Greenlets, are a sort of con- 
necting-link between the Warblers and the 
true Fly-catchers, and partake of the charac- 
teristics of both. 

The red-eyed vireo, whose sweet soliloquy is 
one of the most constant and cheerful sounds 
in our woods and groves, is, perhaps, the most 
noticeable and abundant species. The Yireos 
are a little larger than the Warblers, and are 
far less brilliant- and variegated in colour. 

There are four species found in most of onr 
woods, viz. the red-eyed vireo, the white-eyed 
▼ireo, the warbling-vireo, and the solitary- 
vireo— the red-eyed and warbling being most 
abundant, and the white-eyed being the most 
lively and animated songster. I meet the 
latter bird only in the thick, bushy g^wths of 
low, swampy localities, where, eluding the ob- 
server, it pours forth its song with a sharpness 
and a rapidity of articulation that are truly 
astonishing. This strain is very marked, and, 
though inlaid with the notes of several other 
birds, is entirely unique. The iris of this bird 
is white, as that of the red-eyed is red, though 
in neither case can this mark be distinguished 
at more than two or three yards. In most 
cases, the iris of birds is a dark-hazel, which 
passes for black. 

The basket-like nest, pendent to the low 
branches in the woods, which the falling leaves 
of autumn reveal to all passers, is, in most 
cases, the nest of the red-eyed, though the soli- 
tary constructs a similar tenement, but in much 
more remote and secluded localities. 

The general colour of this group of birds is 
very light ash beneath, becoming darker above, 
with a tinge of green. The red-eyed has a 
crown of a bluish tinge. 

Most birds exhibit great alarm and distress, 
usually with a strong dash of anger, when yon 



approach their nests; but the demeanour of 
the red-eyed on such an occasion is an excep- 
tion to this rule. The parent birds move about 
softly amid the branches above, eyeing the in- 
truder with a curious, innocent look, uttering 
now and then a subdued note or plaint, solicit- 
ous and watchful, but making no demonstra- 
tion of anger or distress. 

The birds, no more than the animals, like 
to be caught napping, but I remember, one 
autumn day of coming upon a red-eyed vireo 
that was clearly oblivious to all that was pass- 
ing around it. It was a young bird, though 
full grown, and it was taking its siesta on a 
low branch in a remote heathery field. Ita 
head was snugly stowed away under its wing, 
and it would have fallen an easy prey to the 
first hawk that came along. I approached 
noiselessly, and when within a few feet of it 
paused to note its breathings, so much more 
rapid and full than our own. A bird haa 
greater lung capacity than any other living 
thing, hence more animal heat, and life at a 
higher pressure. When I reached out my hand 
and carefully closed it around the winged 
sleeper, its sudden terror and consternation 
almost paralyzed it. Then it struggled and 
cried piteously, and when released hastened 
and hid itself in some near bushes. I never 
expected to surprise it thus a second time. 

The Fly-catchers are a larger group than the 
Yireos, with stronger-marked characteristioi. 
They are not property Songsters, but are classed 
by some writers as Screechers. Their pugna- 
cious dispositions are well known, and they 
not only fight among themselves but are in- 
cessantly quarrelling with their neighbours. 
The king- bird, or tyrant fly-catcher, might 
serve as the type of the order. 

The common pewee excites the most pleasant 
emotions, both on account of its plaintive note 
and its exquisite mossy nest 

The phoebe-bird is the pioneer of the Fly- 
catchers, and comes in April, sometimes in 
March. It comes familiarly about the house 
and out-buildings, and usuidly builds beneath 
hay-sheds or under bridges. 

The Fly-catchers always take their insect 
prey on the wing, by a sudden darting or 
swooping movement; often a very audible snap 
of the beak may be heard. 

These birds are the least elegant, both in 
form and colour, of any of our feathered neigh- 
bours. They have short legs, a short neck, 
large heads, and broad flat heakB, with bristlee 
at the base. They often fly with a peculiar 
quivering movement of the wings, and when 
at rest osdlltte their tails at short intervals. 
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There are found in the United States nine- 
teen species. In the middle and eastern dis- 
tricts one may observe in summer, without any 
special search, about fire of them, viz., the 
king-bird, the phoebe-bird, the wood-pewee, 
the great-crested fly-catcher (distinguished from 
all others by the bright ferruginous colour 
of its tail), and the small green -crested fly- 
catcher. . 

The Thrushes are the birds of real melody, 
and will aflTord one more delight perhaps than 
any other class. The robin is the most familiar 
example. Their manners, flight, and form are 
the same in each species. See the robin hop 
along upon theground,strike an attitude,scratch 
for a worm, fix his eye upon something before 
him or upon the beholder, flip his wings sus- 
piciously, fly straight to his perch, or sit at 
sundown on some high branch carolling hia 
sweet and honest strain, and yon have seen 
what is characteristic of all the Thrushes. 
Their carriage is pre-eminently marked by 
grace, and their songs by melody. 

Beside the robin, which is in no sense a 
wood-bird, we hare in New York the wood- 
thrush, the hermit-thrush, the veery or Wil- 
son's thrush, the olive-backed thrush, and, 
transiently, one or two other species not so 
clearly defined. 

The wood-thrush and the hermit stand at 
the head as songsters, no two persons, perhaps, 
agreeing as to which is the superior. 

The cast of their songs is so much alike, that 
any but an experienced observer might easily 
confound the twa But hear them both at the 
same time and the difference is quite marked. 
The song of the hermit Is on a higher key, 
and is more simple, and more wild and ethereal. 
His instrument is a silver horn, which he winds 
in the most solitary places. The song of the 
wood-thrush ia more golden and leisurely. Its 
tone comes nearer to that of some rare stringed 
instrument. 

One feels that perhaps the wood-thrush has 
more compass and power, if he would only let 
himself out. His tone is certainly richer; but, 
on the whole, I am inclined to think that he 
falls a little short of the pure, serene, hynm- 
liko strain of the hermit 

Under the general head of Finches Audu- 
bon describee over aixty different birds, rang- 
ing from the sparrows to the g^roabeaks, and 
including the buntings, the linnets, the snow- 
birds, the cross-bills, and the red-birds. 

We have nearly or quite a dozen varieties of 
the sparrow in the Atlantic States, but perhaps 
no more than half that number would be dis- 
criminated by the unprofessional observer. The 



song-sparrow, which every child knows, oomea 
first, at least his voice is first heard. And can 
there be anything more fresh and pleasing than 
this first simple strain heard from the garden 
fence, or a near hedge, on some bright, still 
March morning? 

The field or vesper-sparrow, called also graaa- 
finch, and bay-winged sparrow, a bird slightly 
laiger than the song-sparrow, and of a lighter 
gray colour, is abundant in all our upland 
fields and pastures, and is a very sweet song- 
ster. It builds upon the ground, without the 
slightest cover or protection, and also roosts 
there. Walking through the fields at dusk I 
frequently start them up almost beneath my 
feet ¥rhen disturbed by day they fly with a 
quick, sharp movement, showing two white 
quills in the tail. The traveller along the 
country roads disturbs them earthing their 
wings in the soft dry earth, or sees them skulk- 
ing and flitting along the fences in front of 
him. They run in the furrow in advance of 
the team, or perch upon the stones a few rods 
off. They sing much after sundown, hence 
the aptness of the name vesper-sparrow, which 
a recent writer, Wilson Flagg, has bestowed 
upon them. 

In the meadows and low wet lands tha 
savannah-sparrow Is met with, and may be 
known by its fine, insect-like song. In the 
swamp, the swamp-sparrow. 

The fox-sparrow, the largest and hand- 
somest species of this family, comes to us in 
the fall, from the north, where it breeds. 
Likewise the tree or Canada-sparrow, and the 
white-crowned and white-throated sparrows. 

The social-sparrow, o/tcw ** hair-bird," cUitu 
"red-headed chipping-bird," is the smallest 
of the sparrows, and, I believe, the only ono 
that builds in trees. 

A favourite sparrow of my own, but little 
noticed by bird writers, is the wood, or bush- 
sparrow, usually called tpixella pusUla by the 
ornithologists. Its size and form are nearly 
that of the wckUit, but in colour it is less dis- 
tinctly marked, being of a duller reddish 
tinge. It prefers remote bushy fields, where 
its song is one of the sweetest to be heard. Its 
strain is sometimes very noticeable, especially 
early in spring. I have sat in the still leafless 
April woods when one of these birds would 
suddenly strike up, sending its voice through 
the woods like a clear soft whistle. On such 
an occasion, of course, its song is all the more 
noticeable and charming for being projected 
upon such a broad unoccupied page of silence. 

This song is like the words /vo, fe-o, /eo, 
few, few, few, fee, fee, fee, uttered at first 
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high and leisarely, bat ranning very rapidly 
toward the cIom, which is low and didL 

The Finches, as a class, all have short coni- 
•cal bills, with tails more or lees forked. The 
purplefinch heads the list in varied musical 
ability. 

Beside the groaps of oar more familiar birds 
which I hare thas hastily oatlined, there are 
namerous other gn^aps, more limited in speci- 
jnens, but comprising some of oar best-known 
songsters. The Bobolink, for instance, has 
j>roperly no congener. The famous Mocking- 
bird of the Southern States belongs to a genus 
which has but two other representatives in the 
Atlantic States, viz. the Gat -bird and the 
long-tailed or ferruginous Thrush. 

The Wrens are a large and interesting 
iamily, and as songsters are noted for vivacity 
imd volubility. The more common species are 
the house- wren, the wood-wren, the marsh- 
wren, the great Carolina-wren, and the winter- 
wren, the latter perhaps deriving its name 
from the fact that it breeds in the north. It 
is an exquisite songster, and pours forth its 
notes so rapidly, and with such sylvan sweet- 
ness and cadence, that it seems to go <>^llke a 
musical alarm. 

Wilson called the Kinglets Wrens, but they 
have little to justify the name except their 
song, which is of the same continuous, gush- 
ing, lyrical character as that referred to above. 
Dr. Brewer was entranced with the song of 
one of these tiny minstrels in the woods of 
New Brunswick, and thought he had found 
the author of the strain in the blackpoll- 
warbler. He seems loath to believe that a bird 
so small as either of the kinglets could possess 
such vocal powers. It may indeed have been 
the winter- wren, but from my own observation 
I believe the golden-crowned kinglet quite 
capable of such a performance. 

The Cuckoo, of which we have two species, 
the yellow-billed and black-billed, the latter 
abounding in New York, and the former fur- 
ther south, is an interesting bird, though no 
more a songster than a crow is. Its charac- 
teristic sound is a long loud call, which it re- 
peats with a peculiar weird and monkish effect 
in the depths of the forest. It sometimes sug- 
gests the distant voice of a turkey. When near 
at hand it is like this, k-k-k-k-kow, koto, 
how - ow, how - owy hotO'Ow, Like all natural 
sounds it has a charm of its own, and soon 
becomes associated in the mind with all that 
is delightful in summer days and woods. The 
European species is larger than ours, and dif- 
ferently marked; but its habits and call re- 
semble thoee of our black-billed so closely that 



Wordsworth's lines have the same beauty and 
accuracy in America that they have in Eng- 
land. 

blith« n«w-<x>mer I I har* hMid, 

1 hear thee and rejoice; 

O cvokoo! shall I oaU thee bird? 
(^ bat a wanderiag voioe? 

While I am Ijing on the gran, 
Thj loud note unitea my ear t 
From hill to hill it eeems to paie. 
At once fkr off and near I 

• ■ • • • • 

Thrioe welcome darling of the apriagl 
Bren jet thou art to me 
No bird, but an inviaible thing— 
A Toioe, a mystery. 

More recent writers and explorers have added 
to Audubon's list over three hundred new 
spedes, the greater share of which belong to 
the northern and western parts of the conti- 
nent Audubon's observations were confined 
mainly to the Atlantic and Gulf States and 
the aiyacent islands; hence the Western or 
Pacific birds were but little known to him, and 
are only briefly mentioned in his works. 

As the paramount question in the life of a 
bird is the question of food, perhaps the most 
serious troubles our feathered neighbours en- 
counter are early in the spring, after the supply 
of fat, with which nature stores every comer 
and by -place of the system, thereby anticipat- 
ing the scarcity of food, has been exhauiAed; 
and the sudden and severe changes in the 
weather which occur at this season make un- 
usual demands upon their vitality. No doubt 
many of the earlier birds die from starvation 
and exposuie at this season. Among a troop 
of Canada-sparrows which I came upon one 
March day, all of them evidently much re- 
duced, one was so feeble that I caught it in 
my hand. 

During the present season a very severe cold 
spell, the first week in March, drove the blue- 
birds to seek shelter about the houses and out- 
buildings. As night approached, and the winds 
and the cold increased, they seemed filled with 
apprehension and alarm, and in the outskirts 
of the city came about the windows and doors, 
crept behind the blinds, clung to the gutters 
and beneath the cornice, flitted from porch to 
porch, and from house to house, seeking in 
vain for some safe retreat from the cold. The 
street pump, which had a small opening just 
over the handle, was an attraction which they 
could not resist And yet they seemed aware 
of the insecurity of the position, fbr no sooner 
would they stow themselves away into the in- 
terior of the pump, to the number of six or 
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eight, than they would come rushing oat again, 
as if apprehensive of some approacidng danger. 
Time after time the cavity was filled and re- 
filled, with blue and brown intermingled, and 
as often emptied. Presently they tarried longer 
than asual, when I made a sudden sally and 
captared three, that found a warmer and safer 
lodging for the night in the cellar. 

In the fall birds and fowls of all kinds 
become very fat The squirrels and mice lay 
by a supply of food in their dens and retreatn; 
but the birds, to a considerable extent, espe- 
cially our winter reridents, carry an equivalent 
in their own systems, in the form of adipose 
tissue. I killed a red-shouldered hawk one 
December, and on removing the skin found 
the body completely encased in a coating of fat 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness. Not a 
particle of muscle was visible. This coating 
not only serves as a protection against the cold, 
but supplies the waste of the system when food 
is scarce, or fails altogether. 

The crows at this season are in the same 
condition. It is estimated that a crow needs 
at least half a pound of meat per day, but it is 
evident that for weeks and months during the 
winter and spring they must subsist on a mere 
fraction of this amount I have no doubt a 
crow or hawk, when in their fall condition, 
would live two weeks without a morsel of food 
passing their beaks; a domestic fowl will do as 
much. One January I unwittingly shut a 
hen under the floor of an out-building, where 
not a particle of food could be obtained, and 
where she was entirely unprotected from the 
severe cold. When the luckless Dominick was 
discovered, about eighteen days afterward, she 
was brittk and lively, but fearfully pinched up, 
and as light as a bunch of feathers. The slight- 
est wind carried her before it But by Judicious 
feeding she was aoon restored. 

The circumstance of the blue-birds being 
emboldened by the cold, suggests the fact that 
the fear of man, which now seems like an in- 
stinct in the birds, is evidently an acquired 
trait, and foreign to them in a state of primi- 
tive nature. Every gunner has observed, to 
his chagrin, how wild the pigeons become after 
a few days of firing among them; and, to his 
delight, how easy it is to approach near his 
game in new or unfrequented woods. Professor 
Baird tells me that a correspondent of theirs 
visited a small island in the Pacific Ocean, 
situated about two hundred miles off Gape St. 
Lucas, to procure specimens. The island was 
but a few miles in extent, and had probably 
never been visited half a dozen times by human 
beingi. The naturalist found the birds and 



water-fowls so tame that it was but a waste of 
ammunition to shoot them. Fixing a noose on 
the end of a long stick, he captured them by 
putting it over their necks and hauling them 
in to him. In some cases not even this con- 
trivance was needed. A species of mocking- 
bird in particular, larger than ours, and a 
splendid songster, made itself so familiar as to 
be almost a nuisance, hopping on the tabla 
where the collector was writing, and scatter- 
ing the pens and paper. Eighteen species were 
found, twelve of them peculiar to the island. 

Thoreau relates that in the woods of Maine, 
the Canada jay will sometimes make its meal 
with the lumbermen, taking the food out of 
their hands. 

Yet, notwithstanding the birds have come 
to look upon man as their natural enemy, 
there can be little doubt that civilization is on 
the whole favourable to their increase and per- 
petuity, especially to the smaller species. With 
man come flies and moths, and insects of all 
kinds in gp-eater abundance; new plants and 
weeds are introduced, and, with the clearing 
up of the country, are sowed broadcast over 
the land. 

The larks and snow-buntings that come to 
us from the north, subsist almost entirely upon 
the seeds of grasses and plants; and how many 
of our more common and abundant species are 
field birds, and entire strangers to deep forests? 

In Europe some birds have become almost 
domesticated, like the house-sparrow, and in 
our own country the cliff-swallow seems to have 
entirely abandoned ledges and shelving rocks 
as a place to nest, for the eaves and projections 
of farms and other out-buildings. 

The European house-sparrow, by the way, 
has been in^oduced with entire success in this 
country, and in New York and the acyaoent 
cities is already quite numerous, and is rapidly 
increasing. Before I was aware of this fact I 
was much puzzled, a couple of years ago, by a 
bird I saw in the streets of Jersey City. I had 
occasion one June morning, at a very early 
hour, to walk from the depot out into the 
suburbs toward Bergen Hill, and all along the 
streets, picking up food about the feet of the 
horses, alighting on the curb-stones, and on 
the houses, quite unmindful of the passers-by, 
feeding their young with much chattering, and 
quarrelling with the martins, with loud squeak- 
ing, my attention was attracted by these strange 
birds, evidently sparrows. The figures of some 
of the rarer species of buntings, like henHlows 
and the black-throated, kept recurring dimly 
to my mind, but only to make the puzzle more 
puzzling, as both these species are shy field 
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birds. The matter remained a mystery till I 
heard of the introduction of this hoose-sparrow. 
These birds are said to be performing a rare 
service in the parks of New York, and for the 
fruit growers round about, by utterly extermi- 
nating the canker-worm, and other pests of 
this kind I hear they have been introduced 
in the island of Cuba, with like beneficial re- 
sults. An importer in Havana, indignant at 
the duties imposed upon his feathered freight, 
liberated the birds in the faces of the custom- 
house officials, when they showed themselves 
masters of the situation, and at once made 
themselves at home. Attempts to introduce 
the English skylark into this country have 
been less successful, owing laigely to the extent 
to which the birds suffer on the passage over. 



THE MANGO-TREE. 

[The Rev. Charles Kingsley, bom at Holn« Vioar^ 
age, Deron, 12th Juue, 1819; diod at th« Panonage. 
BT«nl«j, 23d January, 1875. Educated at Cambridge, 
where, eubeequently, he filled the chair of modem 
history for Beveral yeari (1869-69). He was chaplain in 
eidinary to the Queen, and to the Prince of Walee, 
and canon of Cheeter. In the church and in literature 
he worked with much indnetiy; and hii interest in 
the labouring claaaes found ferrent expresiion in hie 
books. He won high distinction as preacher, poet, 
ziOTelist, and miscellaneous writer. His chief works 
(published by Macmillan fc 0>.) are: The Saine* Tra- 
gedf, and other Foem*: Alton Lodetf Tailor and Poet 
—a norel which obtained much (krour, and helped to 
earn for the writer the name of the ** Chartist par> 
•on;" Teatt: Wetitward, Ho I HypaJtia: Olaueut; Two 
Tmn Ago: The Water Babidi: Hereward, the Last 
of the English; Th4 Beroe$; or Greek Fairy Tales; 
Mitcdlaniu; At Lad, a Christmas in the West In- 
dies, Ac. iM. He also published sereral ydiunes of 
•ermons.] 

He wiled me through the furzy croft; 

He wiled me down the sandy lane. 
He told his boy's love, soft and oft^ 

Until I told him mine again. 

We married, and we sailed the main ; 

A soldier and a soldier's wife. 
We marched through many a burning pl^n • 

We sighed for many a gallant life. 

But his — Qod keep it safe from harm. 

He toiled, and dared, and earned command, 
And those three stripes upon his arm 

Were more to me than gold or land. 

Sore be would win some great renown : 
Our lives were strong, oar hearts were hij^ 

One night the fever struck him down. 
I sat, and stared, and saw him die. 



I had his children — one, two, three. 

One week I had them, blithe and sound* 
The next — ^beneath this mango-tree, 
• By him in barrack burying-ground. 

I sit beneath the mango-shade ; 

I live my five years' life all o'er- 
Bound yonder stems his children played; 

He mounted guard at yonder door. 

Tis I, not they, am gone and dead. 

They live; they know; they feel; they see. 
Their spirits light the golden shade 

Beneath the giant mango-tree. 

All things, save I, are full of life : 
The minas, pluming velvet breasts; 

The monkeys, in their foolish strife ; 
The swooping hawks, the swinging nests. 

The lizards basking on the soil. 
The butterflies who sun their wings ; 

The bees about their household toil, 
They live, they love, the blissful things. 

Each tender purple mango shoot, 
That folds and droops so bashful down ; 

It lives, it sucks some hidden root; 
It rears at last a broad green crown. 

It blossoms ; and the children ory— 
** Watch when the mango-apples fall." 

It lives; but rootless, fruitless, I — 
I breathe and dream ; — and that is alL 

Tims am I dead ; yet cannot die : 
But still within my foolish brain 

There hangs a pale blue evening sky; 
A furqr croft; a sandy lane. 



MODERN GALLANTRY. 

BT OHABLXS LAMB. 

In comparing modem with ancient manners, 
we are pleased to compliment ourselves upon 
the point of gallantry — a certain obsequioos- 
ness, or deferential respect, which we are sup- 
posed to pay to females as females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates 
onr conduct when I can forget that in the 
nineteenth century of the era from which we 
date onr civility, we are but just beginning to 
leave off the very frequent practice of whip- 
ping females in public, in common with the 
coarsest male offenders. 

I shall believe it to be influential when I 
can shut my eyes to the &ct that in England 
women are still oocasioiumy — ha&fed. 
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I Bhall believe in it when actresses are no 
longer subject to be hissed off a stage by gen- 
tlemen. 

I shall belieye in it when Dorimant hands a 
fish-wife across the kennel; or assists the apple- 
woman to pick up her wandering fruit, which 
some unlucky dray has just dissipated. 

I shall believe in it when the Dorimants in 
humbler life, who would be thought in their 
way notable adepts in this refinement, shall 
act upon it in places where they are not known, 
or think themselves not observed — when 1 
shall sec the traveller for some rich tradesman 
part with his admired box-coat, to spread it 
over the defenceless shoulders of the poor wo- 
man who is passing to her parish on the roof 
of the same stage-coach with him, drenched in 
the rain — when I shall no longer see a woman 
standing up in the pit of a London theatre, 
till she is sick and faint with the exertion, with 
men about her seated at their ease, and jeer- 
ing at her distress; till one that seems to have 
more manners or conscience than the rest Hig- 
nificantly declares, "she should be welcome to 
his seat if she were a little younger and hand- 
somer." Place this dapper warehouseman, or 
that rider, in a circle of their own female ac- 
quaintance, and you shall confess yon have 
not seen a politer-bred man in Lothbury. 

Lastly, I shall begin to believe that there is 
some such principle influencing our conduct, 
when more than one-half of the drudgery and 
coarse servitude of the world shall cease to be 
performed by women. 

Until thatday>M)mes, I shall never believe this 
boasted point to be anything more than a con- 
ventional fiction ; a pageant got up between the 
sexes, in a certain rank, and at a certain time of 
life, in which both find their account equally. 

I shall be even disposed to rank it among 
the salutary fictions of life, when in polite 
circles I shall see the same attentions paid to 
age as to youth, to homely features as to hand- 
some, to coarse complexions as to clear — ^to the 
woman as she is a woman, not as she is a 
beauty, a fortune, or a title. 

I shall believe it to be something more than 
a name, when a well-dressed gentleman in a 
well drcrtflcd company can advert to the topic 
of femnU old age without exciting, and intend- 
ing to excite, a sneer ;~ when the phrases 
*'anti<iuate<l virginity," and such a one has 
"overntood her market,** pronounced in good 
company, ghall raise immediate offence in 
man, or woman, that shall hear them spoken. 

Joseph Paice, of Bread-streethill, merchant, 
And one of the directors of the South Sea Com- 
pany — the same to whom Edwards, the Shak- 



speare commentator, has addressed a fine 
sonnet — was the only pattern of consistent 
gallantry I have met with. He took me under 
his shelter at an early age, and bestowed some 
pains upon me. I owe to his precepts and 
example whatever there is of the man of busi- 
ness (and that is not much) in my composition. 
It was not his fault that I did not profit more. 
Though bred a Presbyterian, and brought up 
a merchant, he was the finest gentleman of 
his time. He had not one system of attention 
to females in the drawing-room, and another 
in the shop or at the stall I do not mean 
that he made no distinction. But he never 
lost sight of sex, or overlooked it in the casu- 
alties of a disadvantageous situation. I have 
seen him stand bare-headed — smile if you 
please — to a poor servant-girl, while she has 
been inquiring of him the way to some street — 
in such a posture of unforced civility as neither 
to embarrass her in the acceptance nor himself 
in the offer of it. He was no dangler, in the 
common acceptation of the word, after women; 
but he reverenced and upheld, in every form 
in which it came before him, vximanhood. I 
have seen him — nay, smile not — tenderly es- 
corting a market-woman, whom he had en- 
countmd in a shower, exalting his umbrella 
over her poor basket of fruit, that it might 
receive no damage, with as much carefulness 
as if she had been a countess. To the rever- 
end form of Female Eld he would yield the 
wall (though it were to an ancient beggar-wo- 
man) with more ceremony than we can afford to 
show our grandams. He was the Preux Cheva- 
lier of Age; the Sir Calidore, or Sir Tristan, 
to those who have no Calidores or Tristans to 
defend them. The roses, that had long faded 
thence, still bloomed for him in those withered 
and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his youth he paid 
his addresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley 
^-old Winstanley'i daughter of Clapton — who, 
dying in the early days of their courtship, con- 
firmed in him the resolution of perpetual bache- 
lorship. It was during their short courtship, 
he told me, that he had been one day treating his 
mistress with a profusion of civil speeches — 
the common gallantries — to which kind of 
thing she had hitherto manifested no repug- 
nance — but in this instance with no effect 
He could not obtain from her a decent acknow- 
ledgment in return. She rather seemed to 
resent his compliments. He could not set it 
down to caprice, for the lady had always shown 
herself above that littleness. When he ven- 
tured on the following day, finding her a little 
better humoured, to expostulate with her on 
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her coldneBs of yesterdaj, she eonfessed with 
her oBual frmnknees, that she had no tort of 
dislike to his attentions; that she could even 
endare some high-flown compliments; that a 
yoang woman placed in her situation had a 
right to expect all sort of civil things said to 
her ; that she hoped she could digest a dose of 
adulation, short of insincerity, with as little 
injury to her humility as most young women: 
but that — a little before he had commenced his 
compliments — she had overheard him by acci- 
dent, in rather rough language, rating a young 
woman who had not brought home bis cravats 
quite to the appointed time, and she thought 
to herself, "As I am Miss Susan Winstanley, 
and a young lady— a reputed beauty, and 
known to be a fortune — I can have my choice i 
of the finest speeches from the mouth of this \ 
very fine gentleman who is courting me; but ' 
if I had been poor Mar}' Such-a-one {naming the ■ 
miUiner), and had failed of bringing home j 
the cravats to the appointed hour — tliough | 
perhaps I had sat up half the night to forward 
them — what sort of compliments should I have 
received then? — And my woman's pride came 
to my assistance; and I thought, that if it 
were only to do me honour, a female like my- 
self might have received handsomer usage: 
and I was determined not to accept any fine 
speeches, to the compromise of that sex, the 
belonging to which was, afl^r all, my strong- 
est claim and title to them." 

I think the lady discovered both generosity and 
a just way of thinking in this rebuke which she 
gave her lover; and I have sometimes imagined 
that the uncommon strain of courtesy, which 
through life regulated the actions and behaviour 
of my friend towards all of womankind indis- 
criminately, owed its happy origin to thisseason- 
able lesson from the lipsof his lamented mistress. 

I wish the whole female world would enter- 
tain the same notion of these things that Miss 
Winstanley showed. Then we should see 
something of the spirit of consistent gallantry; 
and no longer witness the anomaly of the 
same man — a pattern of true politeness to a 
wife — of cold contempt, or rudeness, to a sis- 
ter — the idolater of his female mistress — the 
disparager and despiser of his no less female 
aunt, or unfortunate — still female — maiden 
cousin. Just so much respect as a woman 
derogates from her own sex, in whatever con- 
dition placed — her handmaid or dependant — 
she deserves to have diminished from herself 
on that score; and probably will feel the dimin- 
ution, when youth, and beauty, and advan- 
tages not inseparable fh>m sex, shall lose of 
their attraction. What a woman should de- 



mand of a man in eourtship, or after it, is first 
— respect for her as she is a woman ; — and next 
to ths^ — to be respected by him abovcall other 
women. But let her stand upon her female 
character as upon a foundation; and let the 
attentions incident to individual preference 
be so many pretty additaments and ornaments 
— as many, and as fanciful as you please — to 
that main structure. Let her first lesson be 
— with sweet Susan Winstanley — to reverence: 
hersex. 



WOMAN'S INCONSTANCY. 

[Sir Eobert Aytonn. bom in Fifediire, 1570; di«l 
in London, March, 1638. A oourti«r and poet, a ftiand 
of Ben Joneon, and aoqaaiuted with all the wita of hia 
time. He eenred Jame* I. and Charlea I., and was 
knighted hj the lint-named monarch. He waa an an- 
cestor of W. Edmondttone Aytoon. Bereral of hie poama 
are quoted in Wataon'a SeottiMk Fotma^ 1706-11, and in 
Rition'a CaUdimian AftcM.] 

I lor'd tltee onoe, I'll lore no more. 

Thine be the grief, aa ia the blame ; 
Thoa art not what thon wert before, 
What reaaon I ihoold be the lame? 
He that can love nnlor'd again 
Hath betttf atore of lore than brain ; 
God tend me lore mj dobta to paj. 
While onthrifla fool their lore away. 

Kothing oonld hare taj lore o'erthrown. 
If thou hadat atill oontinned mine ; 

Tea, if thoa hadat remain'd thy own, 
I might perchance hare yet been Udnet 

Bat tboa thy freedom did reoal, 

Tliat if thoa might elaewhen anthral ; 

And then bow could I but diidain 

A captiye'a captire to remain? 

When new deairea had oonquei'd Unae, 
And chang'd tite object of thj wUl, 

It had been lethaigy in me. 
Not oonatan<7, to lore tliee atilL 

Tea, it had been a ein to go 

And proetitate affection eo ; 

Since we are taught our prayen to mj 

To aodi aa moat to oibera pray. 

Tet do thou glory in thy cfaoioe. 
Thy choice of hie good fintone boast; 

111 neither griere nor yet xt^Aob 
To see him gain what I hare lost 

The height of my disdain shall be 

To langfa at him, to blush far thee. 

To lore thee still, bat go no more 

A-t lifting at a beggar's door.i 



1 Boma took fhmi this poem the Sdsa Ibr his 
*'I do oonfBsa tboa art Me fsir." 
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ROTTERDAM. 

BT ALBXAITDKB WHITBLAW. 

Rotterdam U the birth-place of Deeiderios 
Erasmas, the rerirer of learning, and within 
its magnificent cathedral sleep the patriotic 
De Wittees. These are the first thooghU 
which, to the man of letters, occnr regarding 
Rotterdam, yet they are small matters in the 
eyes of its honest inhabitants, who yaiue their 
town for its more substantial attractions — its 
eomprehensire canals, its accommodating 
wharfs, its many-piled stores, and its heavy- 
stemed argosies. The merchant there is the 
honoorable of the earth. This claim to dis- 
tinction is not founded alone on his individoal 
resooroes or agghmdizement: he has, in most 
cases, a long line of ancestry to boast of, being 
himself but the latest link of an unbroken 
family chain, which reaches back to the bright- 
est ages of the Dutch republic He is no up- 
start speculator — no builder of his own for- 
tune. His father and his father's father held 
the same situation which he holds, and he only 
continues a business the foundations of which 
were laid ages before he was bom. To this 
circumstance may be attributed much of that 
repose and placidity which characterise the 
Dutch merchant He has not, as others have, 
his way to make in the world; his road is 
canred out for him, his path smoothed ; and 
he is consequently free from that anxiety and 
bustle which mark his less favoured fellow- 
traders. 

Of all the families of Rotterdam that of the 
Slows was one of the most ancient, and had 
from time immemorial possessed a reputable 
store and wharf near the cathedral of St. Law- 
rence.^ Its latest descendant was Mynheer 
Van Double Slow, in whose person the name 
was like to become extinct Mynheer had 
married, it is true, but the only result was a 
daughter, who could not be supposed to sup- 
port either the name or the mercantile distinc- 
tion of the family. This circumstance harass- 
ed Mynheer, so far as it was possible for a 
man of his enviable disposition to be harassed. 
He loved Agatha, but he lamented that he had 
no son to continue the honours of his line. 
In the absence of one, he took under his pro- 
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teetion a young man distantly related to him, 
whom he instructed in all the mysteries of his 
merchandise. This young man was named 
Ckrl Van Speed, and was in every respect 
worthy of the patronage bestowed on him. 
As he lived under the same roof with his 
master, and sat at the same table, he had 
every opportunity of cultivating an intimacy 
with the daughter. The consequence was 
that they fell speedily in love with one another, 
which was the more remarkable, that nothing 
could be more natural or appropriate. 

¥rhether the father wish<^ or contemplated 
this result, no one could gather from his con- 
versation, for more silent and unfathomable 
than Delphic oracle was Mynheer Van Double 
Slow. He was, indeed, the most philosophic 
of Dutch Pythagoreans. Not only was he 
never known to utter an unnecessary word, but 
he even refrained from articulating those 
which were necessary. An explanation ftom 
him was hopeless — the human pyramid ! To 
speak, interfered with the business of his life, 
which was to smoke. Yet three smokes were 
all that he required in the day^-one, when he 
rose till breakfast-time — anoUier, from break- 
fast-time till dinner-time — and another, from 
dinner-time till he went to bed. In bed he 
was never known to use the meerschaum, ex- 
cept when he happened to be awake ! 

Agatha, his daughter, bore the same relation 
to her father that a rainbow does to a cloud. 
She owed her existence to him, yet was sprightly 
and beautiful as he was sombre and gross. No 
maiden of Rotterdam stepped so lightly — 
laughed so merrily — or held in her bosom so 
generous a spirit 

"My father loves yon, Carl," she said one 
day to her lover, who was indsting on their 
speedy union; '*I know it from the manner 
in which he pufft in your face ; but it is almost 
hopeless to expect that he will ever exert him- 
self so fkr as to approve of our marriage. I 
sometimes imagine be is on the eve of advising 
it, but his resolution dies away in the smoke 
of the pipe. Still, let us give him four weeks 
of trial longer, and if in that time he says 
nothing, why I suppose we may— Just marry 
without him." 

All the world of Rotterdam visit the tea- 
gardens onoe a week. Parties are there held 
of every description ; for a Dutchman's home 
is sacred fh»m fHendly intrusions, and it ia 
only in public where he displays his hospitality. 
Mynheer Van Double Slow was not behind the 
world of Rotterdam. He had a favourite 
bower in the tea-gardens, where, with his 
daughter and her lover, he regularlgr spent his 
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SatanU; BnernoonB. While he ei^jojed hlm- 
Mlf vi^ hU schnipa lad tnecnduDin, Cari 
played diTinaly on the fiddle, aod Agkthft 
danced like an angel. The old man genenllj 
indicated liia aaturactioD b; a gninl or an 
extra prolific puffi bnt on the firat week after 
tbe reselntioD of Agatha recorded abore, he 
approached the aubject on which the loren' 
»DuIi were bent 

"Carl, my prince," he aaid, "woald yon 
wish to mar;!" 

Carl'i heart leaped to hic month, ai he bowed 
an acquiescent affirmative — bnt the oracle bad 
■poken, and not another word iMoed ttvm tbe 
lip« of Hynbeer Van Double Slow ! 

Neit Batnrday, Mynheer again eqjoyed hi* 
meerachaum in hii favourite bower — again 
Carl played divinely on the fiddle — and again 
Agatha danced like an angel Again, aUo, 
waa Mynheer moved to open hia mouth. 

"Agatha, my dove," heaaid, "ironldyont" 

Agatha blnihed and eurtiied an affirmative 
— but the oracle had gpokon, and not another 
word luued from the lipa of Mynheer Tan 
Doable Slow r 

Another Satnrday came with ita nnal en- 
joymeutd, and again did Mynheer open hla 

"In that case," he aaid, laying down hi* 
pipe, "you had better" 

He took np hia pipe again— lay back In his 
•eat — and aacriticed the Mntenee in beatific 

The fonrib Satarday came. Cart phyed 
mora divinely than ever on the fiddle, and 
Agatha danced with tenfold grace and Tigonr. 
Mynheer had at length reached his goal. He 
opened his month, and concluded hit last 

"marry one another," he ttlA. 

"We are married already, father," laid 
Agalha. "This morning we went to the 
church of St. lAwience, and took onr vowa. " 

" That's good children," said Uynheer Van 
Doable Slow, relapsing into his pipe, as of 
old. 

Months have now passed. Mynheer Van 
Donble Stow still spends hia Satnrday after- 
noons in the bower, and Carl Van Speed still 
plays divinely on the fiddle, but Agatha is 
scarcely so nimble in the dance. People shake 
their heads, and talk of the march of intellect, 
which only means that the Spikds are likely 
to supplant the Slowb. 



THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDINO! 
OR, TEN YEARS APTEK. 



Imlth, bom Id KllmunOGk. tlrt Dnia- 
bu, 1B30: dlad t-i Wirdla, Edjnbnrgh, 6th Junuj, IMT. 
El wu the toD of ■ (mtleni dtiignur lud wm ipgnn- 
liOBd ta thmt biuiuM: but befbn he hid ituined hU nu- 
JDritj he h*d writtw tlie Life Dmaa, uhlch aaimnd 
flK him ImmBdi&ta reodpiitJoD MKpoatofhl^hpmoilM, 
thuki to tb* •Dthuluin irf ths Bbi. Owrge OlUJlu. 
«>■ thflD spp4int«d HOTVtuj to tbe UnlTenltj of 
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"Rib oonntry way* are foil of mire, 

He booglis toes in the fadiog light, 

lie winds blow out the lanHt'i fire. 

And sadden droppetb down the night. 

I dt in this funUiar room. 

Whet* mnd^plashed banting squires resortl 

Hy sole oompanion in the gloom 

nda slowly dyiii( [dnt of port. 

Vong an the Joys my soul hath knowDg 
'Hong erron over which it grlevea, 
I ait at this dark hour alone, 
like antuniD 'mid hi* withra'd leave*. 
TUt is a night of wild fanwella 
To all the past ; the good, the fair; 
To-morrow, and my wedding bell* 
Will make a mnuc to the air. 

like a wet Saber teropeat-toit, 

Wlio aee* throughout the weltering nlgU 

Afar on some low-lying ooait 

The itnoming of a rainy light, 

I law this hour,— and now 'ti* ooma; 

The room* are lit, the fewt is set ; 

Within the twilight 1 am damb, 

Uy heart flll'd with a vagoe regret. 

I cannot tay, in Eastern style. 
Where'er she tnadi the puuy blow*; 
Nor call her eye* twin-atua, her imil* 
A innbeam, and her month ■ ro**. 
Nor oan I, a* your bridegroom* do. 
Talk of roy laptnrea. Oh, how son 
Tha fond romanoe of twenty-two 
I* parodied ere tbirty-fonrl 

To-ni^t I ihaka hand* with the pasl^-* 
Familiar yeoia, adian, adieu t 
An unknown don i* span aait, 
An anq^ fotara wld* aod B0V 
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Stondi wiiting. O ye naked roomi, 
Told, deaolata, without a oharm. 
Will Lore*B nnile ohaao your lonely glooms, 
And dnpe your welli, and make them wann. 

The man who knew, while he waa youngs 
Some soft and ■onl-snbdaing air. 
Melts when again he hears it sung. 
Although 'tis only half so fair. 
So lore I thee, and love is sweet 
(My Florence, 'tis the cruel truth), 
Because it can to age repeat 
That long-lost passion of my youth. 

Oh, often did my spirit melt, 
Blurred letters, o'er your artless rhymes! 
Fair tress, in which the sunshine dwelt, 
Fre kissed thee many a million times ! 
And now 'tis done. — My passionate tears, 
Mad pleadings with an iron fate. 
And all the sweetness of my years. 
Are hlaoken'd ashes in the grate. 

• 
Then ring in the wind, my wedding ehimes; 
Smile, Tillagers, at erery door; 
Old churchyard, stuff*d with buried erimea, 
Be dad in sunshine o^er and o*er; 
And youthful maidena, white and sweet, 
Scatter your blossoms far and wide ; 
And with a bridal chorus greet 
This happy bridegroom and his bride. 

"This happy bridegroom lathers is sin 
At bottom of my thankless mood : 
What if desert alone could win 
For me, life's chiefest grace and good? 
Lore gives itself; and if not giveii, 
Ko genius, beauty, state, or wit, 
Ko gold of earth, no gem of heaven. 
Is rich enough to purchase it. 

It may be, Florence, loving thee. 
My heart wHl its old memories keep; 
Like some worn sea-shell from the sea, 
FiU*d with the music of the deep. 
And you ma/ watch, on nights of rain, 
A shadow on my brow encroach ; 
Be startled by my sudden pain. 
And tende r Be ss of self-reproach. 

It may be that your loving wiles 
Will call a sigh from far-off years; 
It may be that your happiest smiles 
Will brim my eyes with hopeless tears; 
It may be that my sleeping breath 
Will shake, with painfid visions wrung; 
And, in the awful trance of death, 
A stranger's name be on my tongoa. 



Te phantoms, bom of bitter blood. 
Ye ghosts of passion, lean and worn, 
Te terrors of a lonely mood. 
What do you here on a wediding-monk? 
For, as the dawning sweet and fast 
Through all the heaven spreads and Ikuwu, 
Within life's diMord rude and vast. 
Love's subtle music grows and grows. 

And lighten'd ii the heavy curse. 

And clearer is the weary road ; 

The very worm the sea-weeds nurse 

Is cared for by the Eternal God. 

My love, pale blossom of the snow. 

Has pierced earth wet with wintry showen,' 

O may it drink the sun, and blow. 

And be f ollow'd by all the year of flowen ! 

BUck Bayard from the stable bring; 
The rain is o'er, the wind is down, 
Bound stirring farms the birds will sing, 
The dawn stand in the sleeping town. 
Within an hour. This is her gate, 
Her sodden roees droop in night. 
And — emblem of my happy fate— 
In one dear window there is light. 

The dawn is oosing pale and cold 
Through the damp east for many a mile; 
When half my tale of life ii told 
Qrim-featured Time begins to smile. 
Last star of night that lingerest yel 
In that long rift of rainy gray. 
Gather thy wasted splendours, set. 
And die into my wedding-day. 



THE DILEMMA. 

BT H. O. BILL. 

" By St Agatha! I believe there is 
thing in the shape of a tear in those dark eyea 
of mine, about which the women rave so ua- 
merdfully," said the young Fiticlarenoe, as, 
after an absence of two years, be came onee 
more in sight of his native village of MaUuun- 
dale. 

He stood upon the neighbonring heights^ 
and watched the curling smoke coming up 
from the cottage chimneys in the clear blue 
sky of evening, and saw the last beams of the 
setting sun playing upon the western walls of 
bis father's old baronial mansion, and, a little 
farther off, be could distinguish the trees and 
pleasure-grounds of Sir Meredith Appleby's 
lees ancient seat Then he thought of Julia 
Appleby, the baronet's only child, his youth- 
ful playmate, his first friend, and his first love; 
and as he thought of her, he sighed. I won* 
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der why he sighed! When they parted two 
yean before, sanctioned and encouraged by 
their respective parents (for there was nothing 
the old people wished more than a union be- 
tween the families), they had sworn eternal 
fidelity, and plighted their hearts irrevocably 
to each other. Fitzclarence thought of all this, 
and again he sighed. Different people are 
differently affected by the same things. After 
so long an absence many a man would, in the 
exuberance of his feelings, have thrown him- 
self doiKu upon the first bed of wild flowers he 
came to, and spouted long speeches to himself 
out of all known plays. Our hero preferred 
indulging in the following little soliloquy: — 

'' My father will be amazingly glad to see 
me," said he to himself; "and so will my 
mother, and so will my old friend the antedi- 
Inrian butler Morgan ap-Moigan, and so will 
the pointer Juno, and so will my pony Troi- 
Ins; — a pretty figure, by-the-by, I should cut 
BOW upon Troilus, in this gay military garb 
of mine, with my sword rattling between his 
legs, and my white plumes streaming in the 
air like a rainbow over him! And Sir Mere- 
dith Appleby, too, with his great gouty 1^, 
will hobble through the room in ecstacy as 
soon as I present myself before him; — and 
Julia — pow Julia, will blush, and smile, and 
eome flying into my arms like a shuttle-cock. 
Heigho! — I am a very miserable young officer. 
The silly girl loves me; her imagination is all 
crammed with hearts and darts; she will bore 
me to death with her sighs, and her tender 
glances, and her allusions to time past, and 
her hopes of time to come, and all the artillery 
of a love-sick child's brain. What, in the 
name of the Pleiades, am I to do? I believe | 
had a sort of penchant for her once, when I 
was a mere boy in my nurse's leading-strings; 
I believe I did give her some slight hopes at 
one time or other; but now — Rosalind! dear 
—delightful " 

Here his feelings overpowered him, and pull- 
ing a miniature from his bosom, he covered it 
with kisses. Sorry am 1 to be obliged to con- 
fess, that it was not the miniature of Julia. 

" But what is to be done?" he at length re- 
sumed. ' ' The poor girl will go mad ; dbe will 
hang herself in her garters; or drown herself, 
like Ophelia, in a brook under a willow. And 
I shall be her murderer! I, who have never 
yet knocked on the head a single man in the 
field of battle, will commence my warlike 
operations by breaking the heart of a woman. 
By St Agatha! it must not be ; I must be true 
to my engagement Tes! though I become 
myself a martyr, I most obey the dictates oi 



honour. Forgive me, Rosalind, beautiful ob- 
ject of my adoration! Let not thy Rtzelar- 
ence" 

Here his voice became again inarticulate; 
and, as he winded down the hill, nothing was 
heard but the echoes of the multitudinous 
kisses he continued to lavish on the little 
brilliantly-set portrait he held in his hands. 

Next morning Sir Meredith Appleby was 
just in the midst of a very sumptuous break- 
fast (for notwithstanding his gout, the baronet 
contrived to preserve his appetite), and the 
pretty Julia was presiding over the tea and 
coffee at the other end of the table, immedi- 
ately opposite her papa, with the large long- 
eared spaniel sitting bedde her, and ever and 
anon looking wistfully into her face, when a 
servant brought in, on a little silver tray, a 
letter for Sir Meredith. The old gentleman 
read it aloud ; it was from the Elder Fitaelar- 
ence: 

" My dear friend, Alfred arrived last night 
He and I will dine with you to-day. Tours, 
Fitsclarenee." 

Julia's cheeks grew first as whita as her 
brow, and then as red as her lips. As soon as 
breakfast was over, she retired to her own 
apartment, whither we must, for once, take 
the liberty of following her. 

She sat herself down before her mirror, and 
deliberately took from her hair a very tasteful 
little knot of fictitious flowers, which she had 
fastened in it when she rose. One naturally 
expected that she was about to replace this 
ornament with something more splendid — a 
few Jewels, perhaps; but she was not going to 
do any such thing. She rung the bell; her 
confidential attendant, Alice, answered the 
summons. 

" La! ma'am," said she, "what is the mat- 
ter? You look as ill as my aunt Bridget" 

« Ton have heard me talk of Alfred Fitzdar- 
ence, Alice, have you not?" said the lady, 
languidly, and at the same time slightly blush- 
ing. 

"0! yes, ma'am, I think I have. He was 
to be married to you before he went to the 
wars. 



tt 



tt 



He has returned, Alioe, and be will break 
his heart if he finds I no longer love him. But 
he has been so long away; and Harry Dalton 
has been so constantly with me; and bis tastes 
and mine are so congenial; — I'm sure you 
know, Alioe, I am not fickle, but how could I 
avoid it? Harry Dalton is so handsome, and 
so amiaUel" 

" To be sore, ma'am, you had the best rig^i 
to ehooee for yoorself ; and so Mr. Ktidarmti 
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must just break hit hetrt if he pletses, or elie 
fight a desperate duel with Mr. Dalton, with 
his swords and guns." 

" ! Alice, you frighten me to death. There 
shall be no duels fought for me. Thoagh my 
bridal bed should be my grave, I shall be true 
to my word. The bare suspicion of my incon- 
stancy would turn poor Alfined mad. I know 
how he dotes upon me. I must go to the 
altar, Alice, like a lamb to the slaughter. 
Were I to refuse him, you may depend upon 
it, he would put an end to his existence with 
five loaded pistols. Only think of that, Alice; 
what could I say for myself, were his remains 
found in his bed next morning?*' 

History does not report whU Alice said her 
mistress might, under such circumstances, say 
for herself; but it is certain that they remained 
talking together till the third dinner-bell 
rang. 

The Fitzclarences were both true to their 
engagements, but notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion on the part of the two old gentlemen, 
they could not exactly bring about that *'flow 
of soul*' which they had h<^>ed to see animat- 
ing the young people. At length, after the 
cloth was removed, and a few bumpers of claret 
had warmed Sir Meredith's heart, he said 
boldly, 

'* Julia, my love, as AlfM does not seem to be 
much of a wine-bibber, suppose you show him 
the improvements in the gardens and hot- 
houses, whilst we sexasTcuarians remain where 
we are, to drink to the health of both, and 
talk over a few family matters." 

Alftned, thu8 called upon, could not avoid 
rising from his seat, and oflfering Julia his arm. 
Bhc took it with a blush, and they walked off 
together in silence. 

"How devotedly he loves mc!*' thought 
Julia, with a sigh. ** No, no, I cannot break 
his heart*' 

** Pbor girl!" thought Alfred, bringing one 
of the curls of his whiskers more killinig^y over 
his cheek ; " her affections are irrevocably fixed 
upon me; the slightest attention calls to her 
face all the roses of Sharon.** 

They proceeded down a long gravel walk, 
b or dered on both sides with fragrant and 
flowery shrubs; but, except that the pebbles 
rubbed against each other as they passed over 
them, there was not a sound to be heard. Julia, 
however, was observed to hem twice, and we 
have been told that FItaclarence coughed more 
than once. At length the lady stopped, and 
plucked a rose. Fitxclarence stopped also, and 
plucked a lily. Julia smiled : so did Alfred. 
Jmlia's smile was chased away by a sigh; Alfined 



immediately sighed also. Checking himaelf, 
however, he saw the absolute necessity of com- 
mencing a conversation. 

" Miss Appleby!** said he at last 

"Sir?" 

" It is two years, I think, since we parted.** 

" Yes ; two years on the fifteenth of thia 
month.** 

Alfred was silent " How she adores mel " 
thought he; " she can tell to a moment how 
long it is lince we last met*' — ^There was a 
pause. 

"Ton have seen, no doubt, a great deal 
since you left Malhamdale?** said Julia. 

**0! a very great deal,** replied her lover. 
Miss Appleby hemmed ohce more, and then 
drew in a vast mouthful of courage. 

** I understand the ladies of England and 
Ireland are much more attractive than those 
of Wales." 

"Generally speaking, I believe they are.*' 

"Sir!** 

" That is — I mean, I beg yonr pardon — the 
truth is — I should have said — thaft^— Ihat — yon 
have dropped yonr rose.** 

Fitxclarence stooped to pick it up; but Ib 
so doing, the little miniature whieh he wore 
round his neck escaped from under his waist- 
coat, and though he did not observe it, it was 
hanging conspicuous on his breast, like an 
order, when he presented the flower to 
Julia. 

"Good heavens! Fitxclarence, that is my 
cousin Rosalind.** 

"Tour cousin Rosalind! where? how?— the 
miniature! It is all over with mel The mvrder 
Lb out! Lord bless me! Julia, how pale yon have 
grown; yet hear me! be comforted. I am » 
very wretch; but I shall be faithful; do not 
turn away, love; do not weep; Julia! Julia! 
what is the matter with you? — By Jove! ^e 
is in hysterics; she will go distracted! Julia! 
I will marry you, I swear to you by" 

"Do not swear by anything at all,** cried 
Julia, unable any longer to conceal her rap- 
ture, "lest you be transported for perjury. 
Ton are my own — my very best Alfred!" 

" Mad, quite mad," thought Alfred. 

"I wear a miniature too," proceeded the 
lady: and she pulled from the loveliest bosom 
in the worid the likeness, set in brilliants, of 
a youth provokingly handsome, but not Fiia- 
clarenoe. 

"JulU!" 

"Alfted!" 

"We have both been faithless!" 

*' And now we are both happy.*' 

"By St. Agatha! 1 sm sure of it. Only I 
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cannot help wondering at yonr taate, Julia; 
that stripling has actoally no whisken!" 

"NeiUier has my coosin Rosalind; yet yon 
found her resistless." 

"Well, I believe you are right; and, besides, 
de guHibus — I beg your pardon, I was going 
to quote Ltatin." 



THE ISLAND OF THE SCOTS. 

[William Edmondstoune Aytonn, D.C.L., bom in 
Edinburgh, 2lBt June, 1818 ; died at BlAokhiUt, Blgin, 
4th August, 1865. He wm a deeoendant of Sir Robert 
Ajtonn, a poet who lived in the reigna of Jamea L and 
Charlea I . He atiylied at the onirenity of hia natire dty, 
and waa called to the bar in 1840. He gare early iudi- 
eatioa of his taste for literature, and in 1832 iMuad a 
■mall volume, entided Poland, Homer, and ether Poems, 
He waa eppointed profeeeor of bellee-lettrae and rho- 
torio in the Edinburgh Univerrity in 1845 ; and hie 
ierriMB to the Ck>nMnratiTe puty were reoogniiwl in 
1852 by hie appointment as aheriiT of Orkney. Aa 
joint author with Mr Theodore Martin of the Bon 
Oaultier BaOads^i and by hii La^qftke SettUitk CavaUer$, 
Proteaor Aytonn wonfbr himaelf adistingniahed pUoe in 
literature. He waa for a number of yeart a regular 
contributor to Blacktoood^i Magadne: and he p god o oed 
nuny tranalatione, chiefly tram the German poeta 
Uhland and Goethe. Of his other worka the moat 
notable are: Pirtniiian, a 8)iaamodio tragedy by T. 
Ferioiy Jonea— a latlre upon tlie apaamodio aohool of 
poeiiy; BothwHl, a poem: Norman Sindair, a norel; 
life and Timet of R\ckard I. (1840); and he edited a 
ooUeoUon of Soottiah Ballade. Mr. T. Martin, who waa 
Aytonn'a partner in many bright aketchei^ poema, and 
tranalationa, and who haa written the bio|^[diy of hia 
friend, laya : '* Faahiona in poetry may alter, but to long 
ai the themea with which they doal have an intereat 
for hia eonntrymen, hia Laye will find, aa th^ do now, 
a wide circle of admiran. Hia powers aa a hnmoorist 
were perfaape greater than aa a poet. Thoy hare ear- 
tainly been more widely appreciated. Hia immediate 
contemporaries owe him much, for he haa oootributed 
largely to that kindly mirth without which the strain 
and struggle of modem life would be intolerable."'] 

The Rhine is mnniiig deep and red. 
The island lies before— 
"Now ia there one of all the host 
Will dare to venture o'er? 



^ " Some of the best uf these were exolusiTely Aytoun's, 
eaoll aa **The Miuaacre of the M'Pherson,** '*The Rhyme 
or Sir Lancelot Bogle,'* "The Broken Pitefaer." *«The 
Red Friar and Uttle John.** *'Tbe Lay cT Mr. Colt,** 
and that best of all imitaiiooa of the Soottiah ballad, 
"The Queen in France.'*— AM^rapAjr 6y T, Martin. 

*Thia poem is founded upon an exploit performed by 
a oompany of Scottish gentlemen, who, having been 
oflBoers in the army of Dundee, escaped to France upon 
the deiaat of that general, and took servioe under the 
standard oi the French King. A work pnbUahed in 
London in 1714, entitled An Account of DundetU 
42z^le<rf etfUr tkep wtnt to Prance, by an Officer of the 



« 



For not alone the river's sweep 

Might make a brave man quail: 
The foe are on the further side, 

Their shot oomes fast as haiL 
God help us, if the middle isle 

We may not hope to win ! 
Now is there any of the host 

Will dare to venture in?" 

The ford is deep, the banks are steep^ 

The island-shore lies wide : 
Nor man nor horse oould stem its foroe, 

Or reach the further side. 
See there ! amidst the willow-boughs 

The serried bayonets gleam; 
They've flung their bridge— they've won ike 
isle; 

The foe have crossed the stream I 
Their volley flashes sharp and strong— 

By all the saints ! I trow 
There never yet was soldier bom 

Oould force that passage now !" 



So spoke the bold French Mareschal 

With him who led the van, 
Whilst rough and red before their view 

The turbid river ran. 
Nor bridge nor boat had they to cross 

The wild and swollen Rhine, 
And thundering on the other bank 

Far stretched the German line. 
Hard by there stood a swarthy man 

Was leaning on his sword, 
And a saddened smile lit up his face 

As he heard the Captain's word. 
"Fve seen a wilder stream ere now 

Than that which rushes there; 
Fve stemmed a heavier torrent yet. 

And never thought to dare. 
If German steel be sharp and keen, 

Is ours not strong and true? 
There may be danger in the deed. 

But there is honour too." 



The old lord in his saddle turned, 

And hastily he said — 
Hath bold DuguescUn's fiery heart 

Awakened from the dead? 



(i 



Amy, thus deaoiibea the adveuture: "la 
1097, General Stirk, who commanded for the 
appeiared with ie,eoo men on the other side of the Bkina, 
which obliged the Marquia de Sell to draw out all tb» 
garrisons in Alsaee, who made up about 4000 me 
he enoamped on the other side of the Rhine, ov«r ( 
General Stirk, to prarent his pessing the Rhine sad 
carrying a bridge over into an ialand in the middls «f 
it, which the Frendi foreeaw would beef great pr^|ndiee 
to them. For the enemy'a guna, plaoed on that island, 
would eztrsmely gdl their camp^ which thsj eonid aeS 
hinder for the d ee p asBs of the water, aad their wantfag 
of boata— for whkb tht Marqnis qniekly snt; bat 
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Thou art the leador of tho Seote— 

Now well and fnre I know, 
That gentle blood in dangerooa hoar 

Ne'er yet ran cold nor alow. 
And I hare aeen thee in the fi|^i 

Do all that mortal may : 
If honoar ia the boon ye leek. 

It may be won thia day— 
The priae ia in the middle iale. 

There liea the adventurona way. 
And armiea twain are on the plain. 

The daring deed to aee — 
Now aak thy gallant company 

If they will follow thee!" 

Right gladiome looked the Captain then. 

And nothing did he aay, 
But he turned him to hia little band— 

Oh few, I ween, were they! 
The relica of the braveat force 

That ever fought in fray. 
No one of all that company 

But bore a gentle name, 
Not one whose fathen had not atood 

In Scotland's fielda of fame. 



arririiig too lata, tha Oermaas had oanriad a bridga 
oT«r into the island, where Uisj hsd posted abors 600 
■MB, who, by ovdar of their onginaaia, intranohsd 
thcBMslTss ; which the oompany of oOosn psrodTliic, 
who always gnuiftd after honoor, and soonisd ail 
thooghte of dangsr, rsMlred to wiida tha rlTsr, and 
attack the Qeniuuis in the isUnd ; and lor that sAwt^ 
Captain John Porter, who Umb ooaunaaded 
to bes of the Marquis that thqr might have 
liberty to attack the Oeraaans ia the taUad; who told 
captain Fioeter, when the boato esme up, thqr shoiild 
be the first that attacked. Foster ooorteoasly thanked 
ths Marqnia, and told him they would wade into the 
Wand, who shnink np his shonlden, prayed Ood to 
blesc them, and dsstrsd thsm to do what they plesssd.*' 
Wheiwipon the oOoers, with the other two Himiih 
eompaniss, made themsslTss ready ; and, having seoorad 
their arms round their necks, waded into ths river 
hand iB-haad, *'aceordlng to ths Highland flMbkA,* 
with ths water as high as thsir b tsa sto ; and, having 
ths heavy eireau, fell apou tha Ostinaas in 
Tbsse were pnesotly thrown into 
and rstrsatod, brsakii^ down thsir own 
whikt many of thsm wsrs drownsd. This 
It, having bsM mads ia thsdMk of theevsning. 
partookof thecharaeterofasarpriss; boi itappsars 
to me a very nmarkahla one, as haviag been sffrnted 
nader each drenmstaaess. in the dsad of winlsr. and 

in the Ikce of an mmnj who pn i the advaat^pss 

both of positkm and ef nnmsrical snpsriority. The 
aathor of the narrative adde :—" When the Marqnis da 
Hell heard the flriag. and andeistood that the OennaiM 
were beat oat of the island, he mads ths sign of ths 
crosi on his fees and b wast » and deelarsd pabUsly thai 
it wss the bravest aetfon that ercr he aaw,and that his 
army had no honour by il As soon ss ths boato 
tha Maiqais ssnt into ths island toaeqialat the 



All they had maiehed with great Dmdee 

To where he fought and fell, 
And in the deadly battle strife 

Had venged their leader well: 
And they had bent the knee to earth 

When every eye waa dim. 
As o'er their hero's buried eovpee 

They sang the funeral hymn; 
And they had trod the Paaa once more, 

And stooped on either ode 
To pluck the heather from the ipot 

Where he had dropped and died; 
And they had bound it next their hearts, 

And ta'en a last farewell 
Of Scottish earth and Scottish iky, 

Where ScotUnd's glory feU. 
Tlien went they forth to foreign lands 

Like bent and broken men. 
Who leave their dearest hope behind. 

And may not turn again. 



« 



The stream," he said, *'is broad and deep, 
And stubborn is the foe — 

Ton island-strength is guarded well- 
Say, brothers, will ye go? 



that he wooldsend them both troops and provisloas, 
who thanked hia exoelleoqr, and desired he ahoold be 
informed that they wanted no troops, and eonld not 
spars time to make ose of provisions, sad only desired 
spedes, shorels, and picka«is, wherewith they might 
intrench themselves — which were immediately ssnt to 
them. The next morning, the Marquis earns into the 
ieland, and kindly embraced erery oAksr, and thanksd 
them fcr the good sscvics thsy had done his master, sa- 
sorlng thsm hs would write a troe aoooout of their 
howmr and bcavery to the eoort of Prsnee, which, at 
the reading his Mton, immedistely went to St. 
Garmains, afad thanksd King Jamss ibr ths ssrviom hia 
oalilieote had done on the Rhine." 

The oompany kept pnmiasinn of the island ibr nsar)y 
six wseks, notwithstanding rspsated attempto on the 
part of the Oennans to sarpriss and dislodgs thsm ; 
hot aU thsss having been defeated by tU estiema 
watehfolnsm of ths Scots, General Stirk at length draw 
off his anay, and rstraatad. ««In oonssqnanssof this 
astkm,** ssys the ohroalelsr, "that iskad is caOsd at 
prossot hie d'Booms. and will in Hkelihood bssr that 
naas until the geasial eonflsgratisn.* 



and this gaUant company ef soldistBb wotthy of a better 
fele^ waa broken op and diapstssd. At ths tims whsn 
Ihs narrative, fkom whioh I have quoted eo ftaely, waa 
com p iled, not BMre than sixtesn of Dnndss's veterans 
wsrsaliva. Ths satbcr oonelodss thus :~*' And thiM 
idissolTedoneof Ihs bsiteompsniss that evsr marched 
eoasmandt Gentlemen who, in the midst of all 
their p tsm ui m and obscurity, never fergot they were 
: and whom the s wee te of a brave, a jost, 
Boor ab leconscisnos rendered pe rh ape mow happy 
thnee saffiBrfngi than the most prospsrons sad 
triomphant in iniquity, siaos ear ndnds stamp our 
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From home aad kin for many a year 

Our ttepi hare wandered wide. 
And nerer may oar bones be laid 

Our fathen* graves beside. 
No children have we' to lament, 

No wives to wail our fall; 
The traitor*s and the spoiler's hand 

Have reft our hearths of alL 
But we have hearts, and we have arms, 

As strong to will and dare 
As when our ancient banners flew 

Within the northern air. 
Come, brothers ! let me name a spell 

Shall ronse your souls again. 
And send the old blood bounding free 

Through pulse and heart and vein. 
Call back the days of bygone years- 
Be young and strong once more; 
Think yonder stream, so stark and red, 

Is one weVe crossed before. 
Rise, hill and glen! rise, crag and wood! 

Rise up on either hand- 
Again upon the Gany's banks. 

On Scottish soil we stand! 
Again I see the tartans wave. 

Again the trumpets ring; 
Again I hear our leader's call — 

*Upon them for the King!' 
Stayed we behind that glorious day 

For roaring flood or linn? 
The soul of Oneme is with us still — 

Now, brothers! will ye in?" 

No stay- no pause. With ont aeoord 

They grasped each othei^s hand. 
Then plunged into the angry flood, 

That bold and dauntless band. 
High flew the spray above their beads, 

Tet onward still they bore, 
Blidst cheer, and shout, and aniwering yell. 

And shot, and cannon-roar — 
''Now, by the Holy Cross! I swear, 

Since earth and sea began. 
Was never such a daring deed 

Essayed by mortal man!" 

Thick blew the smoke across the stream. 

And faster flashed the flame : 
The water plashed in hissing jets 

As ball and bullet came. 
Tet onwards pushed the OavaUers 

All stem and undismayed. 
With thousand armed foes before. 

And none behind to aid. 
Once, as they neared the middle streaan. 

So strong the torrent swept. 
Thai searoe that long and living wall 

Their dangerous footing kept. 
Hmd rose a warning cry bddnd, 

▲ joyous shout befova : 



"The current*8 strong— the way is long-^ 
Theyll never reach the shore! 
See, see! they stagger in the midst. 

They waver in their line! 
Fire on the madmen ! break their ranki^ 
And whelm them in the Rhine!" 

Have you seen the tall trees swaying 

When the blast is sounding shrill. 
And the whirlwind reels in fury 

Down the gorges of the hill? 
How they toss their mighty branches. 

Struggling with the tempest's shock; 
How they keep their place of vantage^ 

Cleaving firmly to the rock? 
Even so the Scottish warriors 

Held their own against the river; 
Though the water flashed around them^ 

Not an eye was seen to quiver; 
Though the shot flew sharp and deadly. 

Not a man relaxed his hold : 
For their hearts were big and thrilling 

With the mighty thoughU of old. 
One word was spoke among them. 

And through the ranks it spread — 
"Remember our dead Claverhouse!" 

Was all the Captain said. 
Then, sternly bending forward. 

They wrestled on awhile. 
Until they cleared the heavy stream. 

Then rushed towards the isle. 

The German heart is stout and true. 

The German arm is strong; 
The German foot goes seldom back 

Where armdd foemen throng. 
Bat never had they faced in field 

So stem a charge before, 
And never had they felt the sweep 

Of Scotland's broad claymore. 
Not fiercer pours the avalanche 

Adown the steep indine. 
Thai rises o^er the pareni«pringi 

Of rough and rafrfd Rhine— 
Searoe swifter shoots the bolt from heavm 

Than oame the Scottish band 
Right up against the guarded trenoii. 

And </er it sword in hand. 
In vain their leaders forward 

They meet the deadly brandl 



O lonely iahuid of the Rhine— 

Where seed was never sown. 
What harvest lay upon thy sandsy 

Bj thooe strong rei^Mrs thrown? 
What saw tiie winter-moon thai Bi|^ 

Aa, stnigi^iBg throng the rain. 
She poured a mm and fitful U||it 

On marsh, aad stream, and plain? 
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A dreary ipot with c o r peei itrewn. 

And bayonets g^tening round; 
A broken bridge, a itrandad boal, 

A bare and battered mound; 
And one huge watehfire*8 kindled pfle^ 

Tbat lent its quirering i^are 
To tell the leaden of the host 

The oonqnering Soots were there I 



And did they twine the laurel-wreath 

For thoee who fonght so well? 
And did they honour thoee who liTed, 

And weep for those who fell? 
What meed of thanks was giren to them 

Let sgM annals telL 
Why should they brinif the laurel-wreath — 

Why crown the cup with wine? 
It was not Frenchman's blood that flowed 

So freely on the Rhine — 
A stranger band of beggared men 

Had done the renturous deed : 
The glory was to France alone, 

The danger was their meed. 
And what cared th^ for idle thunks 

From foreign prince and peer? 
What rirtue had such hom^ed words 

The exiled heart to cheer? 
What mattered it that men should vmunt 

And loud and fondly swear, 
That higher feat of chivalry 

Was never wrought elsewhere? 
They bore within their breasts the grief 

Thai fame can never heal-^ 
Tlie deep, unutterable woe 

Which none save exiles feeL 
Their hearts were yearning for the land 

They ne'er might see again— 
For Scotland's high and heathered hills, 

For mountain, loch, and ifm— 
For those who haply lay at rest 

Beyond the distant sea. 
Beneath the green and daisied turf 

Where they would gbtdly be ! 



Long years went Vy. The londy isle 

In Rhine's impetuous flood 
Has ta'en another name from those 

Who bought it with their bkKMl : 
And, though the lefeod does not live— 

For legends Ught^ di»— 
The peasant, as he sees the stream 

In winter rolling Vy, 
And foaming o'er its ehannel-bed 

Between him and the spot 
Won by the warriors of the swoid, 
Stin oalls that deep and dangerous f ord« 

The Pasisge of the Boot 



MENSCHIKOFF'S DEFEAT. 



[▲lsxajtoxb Wiluam Koieuuu wm bora al Tana- 
ton, SngUnd, 1811, edacatod al Xlon and Cambridge, 
was called to the bar st LiacoliuiIoB, 1837, and Mqalnxl 
an eztendTe praetioe, bat retired from the law in KSC 
After TiaitiBg the lest, he pabliehed the reealt ef bis 
obeerratlone in ** Botkmt,** 1844„ which had a large drou- 
latlon. He aooompanled Lord Baglan to the Crimea, 
and wrote, chMlj from the pi^n of that general, a 
**ilMorir 0/ lAe OHmmh War. ** From this work we hare 
■elected the following extract. He dlMl in 1891.] 

Lord Raglan now descended from the 
knoll whither Fortune, in her wild and puis- 
sant governance of human eventSi had 
happily chosen to lead him. Bending his 
steps towards the ground just won by the 
DuKe of Cambrioge's division, he rode 
across the main causeway. 

At that very time, as I make it, there was 
riding towards Lord Raglan, and riding, too, 
along the same road, though at a distance 
of some few hundred yards, a man con- 
founded and troubled, who had helped to 
bring great woe on his country. 

Clearly wanting in many, nay, perhaps in 
most, of the qualities whicn make a noble 
commander, rrince Menschikoff was still a 
brave man. It could not but be that his 
heart was in the cause. A momentous 
battle had been raging. Of one of the con- 
tending armies he was commander-in-chief. 
He was in full health. He yearned to be 
acting. Yet from the moment when he en- 
trusted Kiriakoff with the great column of 
the eight battalions, his mind had given no 
impress of events. 

in order to see how this came to be pos- 
sible, it must be remembered, first, that the 
tract of ground over which Prince Mcnschi- 
koif watched was somewhat broad, and sec- 
ondly, that all the decisive fighting of that 
day was condensed into a narrow period of 
time. The allies had been advancing upon 
a front of &ye miles ; and all the fi^ts in 
which the combatants had engaged with 
their ranged battalions took place, as I 
reckon it, within a period of some thirty-five 
minutes. Now, if any man used to ^e sad- 
dle, and acquainted also with a country of 
open downs, much divided by ravines, will 
fasten his mind upon any two hill-tops or 
other landmarks which he knows to be Ayc 
miles asunder, and will then imagine a 
number of of brief eTenta to be happening, 
first in one part of this extended tract, and 
then in another, but all within little mort 
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than half an hoar, he will be able to under- 
stand how it might be possible for the Rus* 
sian general to be eageny riding frpm east to 
west and from west to east, yet always being 
so Inckless as never once to strike in upon 
the ground where the event, which he 
yearned to witness and to control, was 
swiftly passing. It was not. I am sure, 
from any delinquency that Pnnce Menschi- 
koff came to be annulled during all the 
heavy stress of the battle. 

We left the Prince handing over to Kiria- 
koff the charge of the great column of the 
eight battalions, and it is only by conjecture 
that I can form an idea of what became of 
him during the critical period of several 
minutes which then immediately followed. 
He would not have abandoned the personal 
command of the column which he had 
eagerly gathered together for a great enter- 
prise, unless he had been dragged away by 
tidings of what was happening in the Eng- 
lish part of the field. Thither therefore he 
would ride, and he would ride, no doubt, 
with the knowledge (for that was what his 
last tidings must have taught him) that the 
English had stormed and carried the Great 
Redoubt. But he would have to cross the 
great road, and before he got thither he 
would see, and would see one may imagine 
with unspeakable astonishment, that the 
columns which formed his " great reserves " 
were no longer in their place. Finding 
that they were retiring, or had already re- 
tired, and knowing nothing of the way in ' 
which Lord Raglan had driven them from 
the field by the use of his two guns on the 
knoll, the Prince would be likely to ride in 
the airection which the reserve columns 
took, very eager to find some man upon 
whom to vent his anger. The minutes it 
took him to ride afler the reserves to seek 
out the cause of their retreat, and to come 
back to the front, would be those very min- 
utes in which the position held by the centre 
and the right of tne Russian army was fall- 
inffinto the hands of the English. 

This, I repeat, is only a conjectural mode 
of filling the chasm left open by the Russian 
narrators ; but the spot where the Prince is 
found when he re-appears to the eye of his- 
tory is exactly the one in which those who 
adopt mv surmise would expect to see him 
riding. For it was by the great road where 
his reserves had been posted that Prince 
Menschikoff came back into that part of the 
field with which the English had dealt 
When last he saw it, the position, immensely 



strong by nature, was held in the gripe of 
powerful batteries, and battalions standing 
rigid as granite. Since that time, it is true, 
some hours had passed, but it was only a 
few minutes before that he had been the as- 
sailant in the other part of the field, placing 
a mighty column in the hands of Kiriakoff 
with orders to make an onslaught upon 
Ganrobert^s division. Now he gazed, and 
gazed again, being slow to understand, 
being slow to let in the belief that the grey 
rolling masses which approached him were 
the ruins of two-thirds of his army. But 
presently he came upon a sight scarcely less 
strange, hardly less shocking to him than 
his retreating soldiery. He met on the 
road a lone man — a lone man on foot — 
walking away from the field. He looked, 
and came to make out that this lone pedes- 
trian was Prince Gortschakoff — Prince 
Gortschakoff, the chief to whom he had en- 
trusted the command of the whole centre 
and the whole right wing of his army. 
" What is this ? AVhat is the matter? Why 
are you on foot? Why are you alone? 
These, as was natural, were the questions 
hurlea at Prince Gortschakoff by his 
troubled, amazed commander. ^* My horse," 
says Gortschakoff, ** was killed near the 
river. I am alone, because all the aides- 
de-camp and officers of my staff have been 
killed or wounded. I have received six 
shots ;" and then, in a spirit scarce worthy 
of historic moments, scarce matching with 
the greatness of the disaster which his over- 
throw had brought upon a proud and 
mighty empire, Pnnce Gortschaxoff showed 
the rents which the shot had made in his 
clothes. 

At this time, as far as I know, Prince 
Menschikoff used none of the means by 
which, though forced to retreat, skilled com- 
manders can make themselves feared. On 
the very road where he stood, the Czar's 
faithful infantry — infantry famous for its 
heroism in the trying hour of a retreat — 
was left to extricate itself from the field by 
brute fight It would seem that Prince 
Menschikoff*s authority — already for some 
time neutralized by the mischances which 
all the day long had been throwing him into 
the wrong part of the field — ^now slipped 
out of his hands. He had no longer a grasp 
of his army. A little later he was seen 
borne along with the ebb, a dismal unit in 
the throng. Endued with a high spirit, and 
having a good deal of the pride which a 
man may justly take in his country, so long 
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as it is warlike and honest, he broke oot 
with a lood anffry cry. *' It is a disgrace." 
he said, '' for a Russian soldier to retreat! * 
An officer hearing his words, and being 
maddened partly by the defeat, and partly 
as they say by strong drink, fiercely an- 
swered his general and told him to his face, 
in the hearing of the soldienr, that if he had 
ordered the men to stand they woold have 
held their ground. To this depth of 
wretchedness Prince Menschikoff fell in the 
nineteenth month from the time when, in 
the name of a mighty empire, and under 
the gaze of all Europe, he came down into 
the Bosphorus with a commission to trample 
npon the Ottoman State. 



A SCENE FROM THE FRENCH REV- 
OLUTION OF 1848. 

The advance-post of the insurgents, at 
its north-western extremity, was covered by 
a small barricade, which crossed the Boule- 
vard at a point close to the Gymnase 
Theatre. Some twenty men, with weapons 
and a drum taken in part from the " pro- 
perty room *' of the theatre, were behind this 
rampart, and a small flag, which the insur- 
gents had chanced to find, a-as planted on 
the top of the barricade. 

Facmg this little barricade, rt a distance 
of about 150 yards, was the head of the vast 
column of troops which now occupied the 
whole of the western Boulevard, and a 
couple of field-pieces stood pointed towards 
the oarricade. in the neutnu space between 
the barricade and the head of the column 
the shops and almost all the windows were 
closed, out numbers of spectators, including 
many women, crowded the foot-pavement 
These gazers were obviously incurring the 
risk of receiving stray shots. But westward 
of the point occupied bv the head of the 
column the state of the Boulevards was dif- 
ferent From that point home to the Made- 
leine the whole carriage-way was occupied 
by tnmps ; the infantry was drawn up in 
subdivisions at quarter distance. Along 
this part of the gay and glittering Boulevard 
the windows, the balconies, and the foot- 
pavements were crowded with men and 
women who were gazing at the military dis- 
play. These gazers had no reason for sup- 
posing that they incurred any danger, for 
they could see no one with whom the army 



would have to contend. It is true that 
notices had been placed npon the walls re- 
commending people not to encumber the 
streets, and warning them that they would 
be liable to be dispersed by the troops with- 
out being summoned ; but of course those 
who had chanced to see this announcement 
naturally imagined that it was a menace ad- 
dressed to the riotous crowds which might 
be pressing upon the troops in a hostile way. 

At three o clock one of the field-pieces 
ranged in front of the column was fired at 
the little barricade near the Gymnase. The 
shot went high over the mark. The troops 
at the head of the column sent a few mus- 
ket-shots in the direction of the barricade, 
and there was a slight attempt at reply, but 
no one on either side was wounded ; and 
the engagement, if so it could be called, 
was so languid and harmless that even the 
gazers who stood on the foot-pavement be- 
tween the troops and the barricade were not 
deterred from remaining where they were. 
And, with regard to the spectators further 
west, there was nothing which tended to 
cause them alarm, for they could see no one 
who was in antagonism with the troops. 
So, along the whole Boulevard, from the 
Madeleine to near the Rue du Sentier, tlie 
foot-pavements, the windows, and the bal- 
con^s still remained crowaed with men, 
and women, and children, and from near 
the Rue du Sentier to the little barricade at 
the Gymnase, spectators still lined the foot- 
pavement; but in that last part of the 
Boulevard the windows were closed. 

According to some, a shot was fired from 
a window or a house-top near the Rue du 
Sentier. This is deniea by others, and one 
witness declares that the first shot came 
from a soldier near the centre of one of the 
battalions, who fired straight up into the 
air ; but what followed was this : the troops 
at the head of the column faced about to 
the south and opened fire. Some of the 
soldiery fired point-blank into the mass of 
spectators who stood gazins upon them 
from the foot-pavement, and me rest of the 
troops fired up at the gay crowded windows 
and balconies. The officers in general did 
not order the firing, but seemingly they were 
agitated in the same way as the men of the 
rank and file, for such of them as could be 
seen from a balcony at the comer of the 
Rue Montmartre appeared to acquiesce in 
all that the soldiery did. 

The impulse which had thus come upon 
the soldiery near the head of the column. 
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was a motive akin to panic, for it was car- 
ried by swifl contagion from man to man. 
till it ran westward from the Boulevard 
Bonne Nouvelle into the Boulevard Pois- 
soniere, and gained the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, and ran swiftly through its whole 
length, and entered the Boulevard des 
Italiens. Thus, by a movement in the na- 
ture of that which tacticians describe as 
" conversion/' a column of some 16,000 men 
facing eastwards towards St. Denis was 
suddenly formed, as it were, into an order 
of battle fronting southward, and busily 
firing into the crowd which lined the foot- 
pavement, and upon the men, women, and 
children who stood at the balconies and 
windows on that side of the Boulevard. 
What made the fire at the houses the more 
deadly was that, even after it had begun at 
the eastern part of the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, people standing at the balconies and 
windows farther west could not see or be- 
lieve that the troops were really firing in at 
the windows with ball-cartridge, and they 
remained in the front rooms, and even con- 
tinued standing at the windows, until a vol- 
ley came crashing in. At one of the win- 
dows there stood a young Russian noble 
with his sister at his side. Suddenly they 
received the fire of the soldierv, and both of 
them were wounded with musket-shots. An 
English surgeon who had been gazing from 
another window in the same house had the 
fortune to stand unscathed ; and when he 
began to give his care to the wounded bro- 
ther and sister he was so touched, he says, 
by their forgetfulness of self, and the love 
they seemed to bear the one for the other, 
that more than ever before in all his life he 
prized the power of warding off death. 

Of the people on the foot-pavement who 
were not struck down at first some rushed 
and strove to find a shelter, or even a half- 
shelter, at any spot within reach. Others 
tried to crawl away on their hands and 
knees ; for they hoped that perhaps the balls 
might fly over them. The impulse to shoot 
people had been sudden, but was not mo- 
mentary. The soldiers loaded and reloaded 
with a strange industry, and made haste to 
kill and kill, as though their lives depended 
upon the quantity of the slaughter they 
could get through in some given period of 
time. 

When there was no longer a crowd to fire 
into, the soldiers would aim carefuUv at any 
single fugitive who was trying to effect his 
escape, and if a man tried to save himself 



by coming close up to the troops, and ask- 
ing for mercy, the soldiers would force or 
persuade the supplicant to keep off and 
hasten away, ana then if they could, they 
killed him running. This slaughter of un- 
armed men and women was continued for 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. It 
chanced that amongst the persons standing 
at the balconies, near the comer of the Rue 
Montmartre, there was an English officer ; 
and, because of the position m which he 
stood, the professional knowledge which 
guided his oloservation, the composure with 
which he was able to see and to describe, 
and the more than common responsibility 
which attaches upon a military narrator, it 
is probable that his testimony will be always 
appealed to by historians who shall seek to 
give a truthful account of the founding of 
the Second French Empire. 

At the moment when the firing began,, 
this officer was looking upon the military 
displav with his wife at his side, and was so- 
placeu, that if he looked eastward, he conld 
carry his eye along the Boulevard for a 
distance of about 800 yards, and see as far 
as the head of the column, and if he looked 
westward he could see to the point where 
the Boulevard Montmartre runs into the 
Boulevard des Italiens. This is what he 
writes : — " I went to the balcony at which 
my wife was standing, and remained there 
watohing the troops. The whole Boulevard^ 
as far as the eye could reach, was crowded 
with them, principally infantry in subdivi* 
sions at quarter distance, with here and 
there a batoh of twelve-pounders and howit- 
zers, some of which occupied the rising 
ground of the Boulevard Poissoni^re. The 
officers were smoking their cigars. The 
windows were crowded with people, princi- 
pally women, tradesmen, servants, and 
children, or, like ourselves, the occupants of 
apartments. Suddenly, as I was intently 
looking with my glass at the troops in Uie 
distance eastward, a few musket-snots were 
fired at the head of the column, which con* 
sisted of about 3,000 men. In a few mo- 
ments it spread, and, after hanging a little, 
came down the Boulevard in a waving* 
sheet of flame. So regular, however, was 
the fire that at first I thought it was a ft» 
dejoie for some barricade taken in advance^ 
or to signal their position to some other 
division ; and it was not till it came within 
fifty yards of me, that I recognised the 
sharp ringing feport of ball-cartridge ; bnt 
even then I conld scarcely believe the 6fi> 
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^ence of my ears, for as to my eyes I could 
uot discover any enemy to fire at ; and I 
continued looking at the men until the com- 
))any below me were actually raising their 
firelocks, and one vagabond sharper than 
the rest — a mere lad without wlusker or 
moustache — had covered me. In an in- 
stant I dashed my wife, who had just 
stepped back, against the pier between the 
winuowR, when a shot struck the ceiling im- 
mediately over our heads, and covered us 
with dust and broken plaster. In a second 
after I placed her upon the floor, and in 
another, a volley came against the whole 
front of the house, the Imlcony, and win- 
dows ; one shot broke the mirror over the 
chimney-piece, another the shade of the 
clock, every pane of glass but one was 
smashed, the curtains and window-frames 
cut ; the room, in short was riddled. The 
iron balcony, though ratner low, was a great 
protection ; still fire-balls entered the room, 
and in the pause for reloading I drew my 
wife to the door, and took refuge in the 
back rooms of the house. The rattle of 
musketry was incessant, for more than a 
quarter of an hour after this ; and in a very 
few minutes the suns were unlimbered and 
pointed at the * \&gasin ' of M. Sallandrouse 
five houses on our right. What the object 
or meaning of all this might be was a per- 
fect enigma to every individual in the house, 
French or foreigners. Some thought the 
troops had turned round and joined the 
Reds ; others suggested that they must have 
been fired upon somewhere, though they 
certainly had not from our house or any 
other on the Boulevard Montmartre, or we 
must have seen it from the balcony. . . . 
This wanton fusillade must have been the 
result of a panic, lest the windows should 
have been hned with concealed enemies, 
and they wanted to secure their skins by 
the first fire, or else it was a sanguinary im- 
pulse. . . . The men, as I have already 
stated, fired volley upon volley for more 
than a quarter of an hour without any re- 
turn ; they shot down many of the unhappy 
individuals who remained on the Boulevard 
and could not obtain an entrance into any 
houHe ; some persons were killed close to 
our door.*' Toe like of what was calmly 
se(*n by this English officer, was seen witn 
frenzied horror by thousands of French men 
and women. 

If the officers in general abstained from 
ordering the slaughter, Colonel Rocheforte 
•did not follow their example. He waa an 



officer in the Lancers, and he had already 
done execution with his horsemen amongst 
the chairs and the idlers in the neighlrar- 
hood of Tortoni's ; but afterwards, imagin- 
ing a shot to have been fired from a part of 
the Boulevard occupied by infantry, he put 
himself at the head of a detachment which 
made a charge upon the crowd ; and the 
military historian of these events relates 
with triumph that about thirty corpses, al 
most all of them in the clothes of gentlemen, 
were the trophies of this exploit Along a 
distance of 1,000 yards, going eastward 
from the Rue Richelieu, Uie dead bodies 
were strewed upon the foot-pavement of the 
Boulevard, but at several spots they lay in 
heaps. 

Some of the people mortally struck would 
be able to stagger olindly for a pace or two 
until they were tripped up by a corpse, and 
this perhaps is wny a large proportion of 
the bodies lay heaped one on the other. 
Before one shop-front they counted thirty- 
three corpses. By the peaceful little nook 
or court which is callea the Cit^ Bergdre 
they counted thirty-seven. The slayers 
were many thousands of armed soldiery: 
the slain were of a number that never will 
be reckoned ; but amongst all these slayers 
and all these slain there was not one com- 
batant There was no fight, no riot, no 
fray, no quarrel, no dispute. What hap- 
pened was a slaughter of unarmed men, 
and women, and children. Where they lay, 
the dead bore witness. Corpses lying apart 
struck deeper into people's memory taan 
the dead who were lying in heaps. Some 
were haunted with the look of an old man 
with silver hair, whose only weapon was the 
umbrella which lay at his side. Some 
shuddered because of seeing the gay idler 
of the Boulevard sitting dead against the 
wall of a house, and scarce parted from the 
cigar which lay on the ground near his 
hand. Some carried in their minds the 
sight of a printer's boy leaning back against 
a shop-front, because, thouffh the lad was 
killed, the proof-sheets whicn he was carry- 
ing had remained in his hands, and were 
rea with his blood, and were flutterinff in 
the wind. The military historian of these 
achievements permitted himself to speak 
with a kind of joy of the number of womei 
who sufCpred. After accusing the gentler 
sex of the crime of sheltering men from the 
fire of the troope, the Colonel writes it down 
that " many an amazon of the Bonlevard 
has paid dcuuly for her imprudent eoUuioB 
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witli that new sort of barricade," and then 
he goes on to express a hope that women 
will profit bj the example, and derive from 
it " a lesson for the future/' One woman 
who fell and died clasping her child, was 
suffered to keep her hola in death as in life, 
for the child too was killed. Words which 
long have been used for making figures of 
speech recovered their ancient use, being 
wanted again in the world for the picturing 
of things real and physical. MusKct-shots 
do not shed much blood in proportion to the 
slaughter which they work, but still in so 
many places the foot-pavement was wet and 
red, that, except by care^ no one could pass 
along it without gathering blood. Round 
each of the trees m the Boulevards a little 
space of earth is lefl unpaved in order to 
give room for the expansion of the trunk. 
The blood collecting in pools upon the 
asphalte, drained down at last into these 
hollows, and, there becoming coagulated, it 
remained for more than a day, and was ob- 
served by many. " Their blood,*' says the 
English officer before quoted, " their blood 
lay in the hollows round the trees the next 
morning when we passed at twelve o'clock. 
The Boulevards and the adjacent streets," 
he goes on to say, " were at some points a 
pertect shambles." Incredible as it may 
seem, artillery was brought to bear upon 
some of the houses in the Boulevard. On 
its north side the houses were so battered 
that the foot-pavement beneath them was 
laden with plaster and such ruins as field- 
guns can bring down. 

A. W. KnouLKs. 



FROM "TWICE AROUND THE 
CLOCK." 

TWO P. M. — REGENT STREET. 

I breathe again. I see before me, broad 
spread, a vista of gentility. I have done, 
for many hours to come, with shabby sub- 
jects. No more dams I'll make for nsh, in 
Billingsgate ; nor scrape trencher, nor wash 
. dish, at second-rate eating-houses ; nor 
fetch firing at requiring in Covent Garden 
or the Docks. Prospero must get a new 
man, for Caliban has got a new master: 
Fashion, in Regent Street 

I declare that when I approach this 
lolemnlj ffenteel theme my frame dilates, 
my eyes kindle, my heart dances. I ex- 



perience an intense desire to array myself 
in purple and fine linen, knee shorts, lace 
ruffles, pink silk stockings, diamond buckles, 
and a silver-hilted sword ; to have my hair 
powdered, and my jewelled tabatiere filled 
with scented rappee : to sit with my feet on 
a Turkey carpet, before a table inlaid with 
marqueteriej wax candles in silver sconces 
(the candles are green with fiUagree 60- 
bSchei) on either side ; and then, while my 
Dulcinea in a hoop petticoat, a point lacb 
apron, red-heeled mules, a toupet and a 
patch on the lefl cheek — her feathered fan, 
painted by Fragonard on the finest chicken- 
skin, lying beside her — plays the minuet 
from '' Ariadne " in an adjoining and gilded 
salon^ decorated in the tStyle Pompadour^ 
on the harpsichord ; and on pink scented 
note-paper, with a diamond pointed pen and 
violet ink — the golden pounce-box at my 
elbow — to indite matter concerning Regent 
Street in the smoothest dythirambics. This 
is rather a violent contrast to the dry skittle- 
ground, the cows, and the depraved sow 
which inspired me in the laet chapter ; but 
only take my subject into consideration : 
only permit me to inoculate you with one 
drop of the etherial nectar which should be 
quaffed by every writer who would look 
upon Regent Street from a proper point of 
view. Ladies and gentlemen moving in the 
political circles accuse me of being of Bo- 
nemia, and to the manner bom, of writing 
a great deal too much about the Virginian 
w^d in its manufactured state, and the fer- 
mented infusion of malt and hops; pub- 
lishers refuse to purchase my novels because 
they contain too many descriptions of " low 
life ;" because my heroes ana heroines are 
too frequently ragged and forlorn creatures, 
who must go into " society," who don't go 
to church, who are never seen at the May 
meetings in Exeter Hall. Oh, lords and 
ladies I oh, brilliant butterflies of society I 
oh, respectable people of every degree I 
whose ears coarse language wounds, but 
who would have, believe me, to undergo 
much coarser deeds from the ragged ones 
you despise, were it not for the humble 
efforts of us poor pen-and-ink missionaries, 
think that yon are but thousands to the 
millions of the tattered and torn, who have 
never studied the '^ Handbook to Etiauette," 
nor heard of Burke and Debrett, ana would 
eat peas with their knives if they had any 
peas to eat They are around and about 
yon always. I have no greed of gain in ad- 
vocating their ctMae, for I am unknown to 
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fhem, and am of jour middle class, and am 
as liable to be stoned for having a better 
coat than the;^ any day. But woe be to you, 
respectables, if jou shut jour ears to their 
plaints and your eyes to their condition. 
For the stones may fly thick and fast some 
day ; there may be none to help you, and it 
may be too late to cry for help. 

I have heard Regent Street compared to 
the Boulevard des Italiens, Unter den Lin- 
den at Berlin, to Broadway at New York, to 
the Montague de la Cour at Brussels, to the 
Corso de* Servi at Milan, and to the Nevskoi 
Perspecktive at Petersburg. In my opinion, 
it is an amalgamation of all of them, and 
surpasses them all. Their elements are 
strained, filtered, refined, condensed, subli- 
mated, to make up one glorious thorough- 
fare. Add to this, the unique and almost 
indescribable cdchd which the presence of 
English aristocracy lends to every place it 
chooses for its htibitatf and the result is 
Regent Street Of the many cities I have 
wandered into and about, there is but one 
possessing a street that can challenge com- 
parison with — and that, I must confess, well 
nigh equals — the street that Nash, prince of 
architects, built for the fourth George. At 
right angles from the pleasant waters of the 
river Liffey, there runs a street, wide in 
dimensions, magnificent in the proportions 
of its edifices, splendid in its temples and its 
palaces, thongn manj of the latter, alas I 
are converted now into hotels, now into 
linendrapers' shops ; but on a golden sum- 
mer's afternoon, when you see, speeding to- 
wards the column of Nelson in the distance, 
the glittering equipages of the rich and 
noble, who yet have their dwelling in 
Eblana : the clattering orderlies, on sleek- 
groomed horses, and with burnished accou- 
trements, spurring firom the Castle towards 
the Post Office — and beauty of beauties, the 
side walks on either side parterres of living 
flowers, the grand and glorious Irish girls, 
with their bnght raiment and brighter eyes ; 
you will acknowledge that Regent Street 
has a rival, that beyond St. George's Chan- 
nel is a street that the triumphal procession 
of a Zenobia or a Semiramis might pass 
down, and that it is Sackville Street, Dub- 
lin. 

Do you know, youth of the present gen- 
eration — that Regent Street has its antiqui- 
ties, its archieologia, its topographical 
cunosities ? Mr. Peter Cunningham knows 
them all by heart ; I am not about to steal 
fh)m the ^Handbook of London *' of oar 



modem Camden ; but will just tell you, in 
my desultory way, that, in the days when 
the Mews reared their heads, an unsightly 
mass of brick buildings in the area which 
is now Trafalgar Square; when Carlton 
House loomed at the eastern end of Pall 
Mall, instead of the ugly post erected as a 
monument of national gratitude to the 
Royal Prince who paid nobody ; when the 
Golden Cross, Channg Cross, wns hemmed 
in by a cobweb mass of dirty tenement^ 
and Hungerford Market was yet unbuilt | 
when the old " Courier " newspaper office 
stood (over against Mr. Cross's older Exeter 
'Change, with the elephant's tusks displayed 
outside, the shops beneath, and Chunee and 
the wild beasts all alive and roaring up 
stairs) in the space that now forms the ap- 
proach to Waterloo Bridge 4 and when the 
vicinity of Temple Bar was blocked up by 
a bricK-and-mortur cloaca, since swept away 
to form what is now termed Picket Place ; 
that the area of Regent Street, the superb, 
was occupied by mean and shambling tenth- 
rate avenues, among which the chiefest was 
a large, dirty highway, called Great Swallow 
Street. Ola Fuller (I don't know why he 
should be called '* old " so persistently, for 
he did not attain anything like a venerable 
age) was in the habit of collecting informa- 
tion for the " Worthies of England " from 
the tottering crones who sat spinning by the 
ingle-nook, and white-headed granasircs 
sunning themselves on the bencn by the 
almshouse door. In like manner, 1 owe 
much of the information I possess on the 
aspect of London streets just previous to 
my nonage to communing with nurses, and 
nurses' female friends. The good folks who 
tend children seldom deem that the little 
pitchers they say jestingly have long ears, 
will suck their lore in so greedily, or retain 
it so long. 

My personal acquaintance with Regent 
Street dates from the year 'thirty-two, when 
I remember a great scrambling procession 
of operatives, with parti-colour^ flags, em- 
blazoned with devices I could not read, 
passing down it. Mrs. Esner, who was then 
attached to my person in a domestic capa- 
city (she often calls upon me now, and. say- 
ing that she ^^nussed" me, expatiates on 
the benefits of a pound of green tea) told 
me that these operatives belonged to the 
"Trades Union." She said — ^though the 
good woman must have exaggerated — that 
they were half a million in number, and I 
recollect her portending, in a grave low 
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Toice, that there would be riots that night 
I don't think that any occurred. This was 
about the time that thej used to call the 
great Duke of Wellington "Nosey," and 
^ Sawbones," and to break his windows. I 
was too young to know then, that the 
Athenians grew tired of hearing Aristides 
called " The Just ;" and that a nation once 

f rumbled at having to pay for the palace it 
ad l)estowed upon that John Cnurchill, 
Duke of Marlborouffh, who won the battle 
of Blenheim. I think, too, there must have 
been something about the cholera in my 
earliest recollections of Regent Street ; yet 
no ; I lived in North Audley Street at that 
time, and opposite the mansion of the great 
Earl of Clarendon : for, as clearly as though 
it were yesterday, 1 see a hot autumn ailer- 
noon. I am at the nursery- window in sad 
disgrace, and pouting because I have 
wrenched the sprightly wooden hussar from 
the horse which had the semi-circle of wire 
with the bullet at the end fixed in his 
stomach, and who used, with that impetus, 
to swing so deflly. There is much commo- 
tion in uie great earFs mansion ; for one of 
the servants partook too plentifully last 
niffht of gooseberry-fool after a rout his lord- 
ship gave — where are the " routs " and the 
'' ffooseberry-fools " now? — and she is dead 
ox cholera morbus this morning. My female 
entourage are unanimously exacting in 
calling it cholera " morbus." The under- 
taker's men bring the body out; the shell 
gleams white in the afternoon's sunshine, 
and it is begirt with cords ; " for," says the 
domestic oracles behind me, " it was so 
mortal swole that it would 'ave bust else." 
A horrible rumor runs about, that the coffin 
has been ^^ pitched and sealed." What can 
'* pitching and sealing" mean? There is 
a great crowd before the earl's door, who 
are violent and clamorous because the body 
has not been washed. My nurse says that 
they will have to send for the "padroll" 
with '' cutlashcs." All these things sink 
Into my little mind; and then the whole 
•equel, with a train of years behind it, fades 
awa^, leaving me with but one more recol- 
lection — ^that we had a twopenny cottage- 
loaf boiled in milk that day for dinner, 
which was conseonently swollen to twice its 
natural size ; ana which the Eumenides of 
the nursery authoritatively assured me was. 
with brown surar, the '' best pnddin' ont.*^ 
I know now that congested loaf to haTe 
been an insipid swindle. 

I am again in Regent Street, but at 



another window, and in another house. 
There is no nurse now, but a genteel young 
woman, aged about thirty — she asked me 
once, for fun, how old she was, and I 
guessed, in all youthful seriousness, fifty, 
whereupon she slapped me — to take care of 
me. Her name is Sprackmore, she has lon;:^ 
corkscrew ringlets, and is very pious, and 
beneath her auspices 1 first study the " Loss 
of the Kent East Indiaman, and the 
" Dairyman's Daughter." She has fits, too, 
occasionally. I am just of that ag^ to be u 
hollow-eyed little boy in a tunic, with a frill 
and a belt, and to be dreadfully afraid of 
the parent I used a year before to love and 
caress with such fearless confidence. They 
say I am a clever child, and my cleverness 
is encouraged by being told that I am not to 
ask questions, and that I had much better 
go and play with my toys than mope over 
that big volume of Lyttelton's " History of 
England," lent to me by Mr. Somebody, the 
lawyer — I see him now, very stout and gray, 
at the funeral whenever any of us dies : of 
which volume — it is in very shabby condi- 
tion — I break the top cover off by letting it 
fall from the chair, which is my reading- 
desk. I suffer agonies of terror and remorKe 
for months, lest the fracture should be dis- 
covered, though I have temporarily repaired 
it by means of a gimlet and a piece of twine. 
Then, one bright day, my cousin Sarah 

fives me a bright five-shilling piece — I take 
er to the opera now, but she always re- 
members my childish dependence upon her. 
and insists upon paying the cab home — ana 
take Lyttelton's ^' History," still with great 
fear and trembling, to a bookbinder's in 
Broad Street, Qolden Square, who tells me 
that the *' bends is jaffged," and that there 
must be a new back, lettering, and gilding 
to the book. He works his will with it, and 
charges me four shillings and sixpence out 
of the five shilling piece for working it ; but 
to tell of the jo^ul relief I feel when I bring 
Lyttleton's " History " back safe and sound! 
I do not get rid of my perturbation entirely, 
however, till I have ruboed the back against 
the carpet a little to soil it, in order Uiat it 
may not look too new. Oh I the agonies, 
the Laocoon-like conscience windings, the 
Promethean tortures, that children suffer 
through these accidental breakages I Oh ! 
the unreasoning cruelty of parents, who 
punish children for such mischances I So I 
am the little boy in a tanio ; and I daresay, 
that, with my inquisitiTeness, and my 
moping over Docks, I am an intolerable 
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fittle nuisance. I am at the Regent Street 
window, and much speculation is rife as to 
whether the King, who is lyin^ mortally 
sick at Windsor, is dead. For it is within a 
few minutes of eleven, and at that time the 
well-known troop of Horse Guards pass on 
their way to St James's: and it is reasona- 
bly inferred that, if King William be 
gathered to his fathers, the standard will be 
furled. The Guards pass j they wore hel- 
mets with plumes above them shaped like 
black mutton chops — not the casques with 
the flowing horse-nair they wear now ; and 
to be sure the standard is furled, in a 
species of drab umbrella case. The King 
is dead for sure ; nay, he does not die for a 
full week afterwards; the flag was merely 
furled because the day was dark and louring, 
presaging rain. 

I lived in the house in Regent Street in 
which the Marquis de Bourbel forged his 
letters of credit. I think, without vanity, 
that I am pretty well qualified to speak of 
the place, for, walking down it the other 
day, I counted no less than eleven houses, 
between the two circuses, in which I had at 
one time dwelt But thev were all early, 
those remembrances, and connected with 
the time when the colonnade of the Quad- 
rant existed. Whatever could have pos- 
sessed our Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to allow those unrivalled arcades to 
be demolished! The stupid avarice of 
tradesmen who petitioned for the removal 
of the columns gained nothing by the 
■change, for the Quadrant, as a lounge in 
wet weather, was at once destroyed; and 
I see now many of the houses, once let 
out in superior apartments, occupied as 
billiard-rooms and photographic studios, 
and many of the shops invaded and con- 
quered by cheap tailors. The Quadrant 
colonnade afforded not only a convenient 
shelter beneath, but it was a capital pro- 
menade for the dwellers in the first floors 
above. The entresols, certes, were slightlv 
gloomy; and moustached foreigners with 
■ome gaily-dressed company still naughtier, 
could with diflSculty be restrained from 
prowling backwards and forwards between 
€HaHshou8e Street and the County Fire 
Office ; but perambulating Regent Street at 
ill hours of the day and night, as I do now 
frequently, I 8ee do diminution in the num- 
ber of moustached, or rouged, or naughty 
faces, whose prototypes were familiar to me, 
years agone, in the orilliant Quadrant As 
to the first-floor balconies above, they were 
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in my childhood most glorious playgrounds. 
There I kept preserves of broken bottles 
and flowerpots ; on these leads I inscribed 
fantastic devices ; and oflen have I come to 
domestic grief through an irresistible pro- 
pensity for poaching on the balconies of the 
neighbours on either side. Still in a state 
of tunic-hood, I remember a very tall, 
handsome gentleman, with a crimson velvet 
under-waistcoat — I saw his grave in Pere la 
Chaise last winter — who was my great 
aider and abetter in these juvenile esca- 
pades. He had a wondrous weapon of of- 
fence called a '^ sabarcane," a delightful 
thing (to me then), half walking-stick, half 
pea-shooter, from which he used to dis- 
charge clay pellets at the vagrant cats on 
the adjoining balconies. He it was who 
was wont to lean over the balcony, and fish 
for people's hats with a salmon-hook affixed 
to the extremity of a tandem-whip; he it 
was who came home from the Derby (quite 
in a friendly manner) to see us one evening, 
all white — white hat, white coat, white trou- 
sers, white waistcoat, white neckerchief! 
white boots, to say nothing of the dust and 
the flour with which he had been plentifully 
besprinkled at Kennington Gate, and in- 
sisted upon winding-up our new French 
clock with the snuffers. He it was who 
made nocturnal excursions from parapet tn 
parapet along the leads, returned witli Iw* 
wildering accounts of bearded men who 
were playing at dice at No. 92; of the 
tenor of the Italian Opera, who, knife in 
hand, was pursuing his wife (in her night- 
dress) about the balcony, at No. 74 ; and of 
Mademoiselle Follejambes, the premier Bvjet 
of the* same establishment, who was practi- 
sing pirouttes before a cheval glass at the 
open window of No. 8C, while Mademoiselle 
Follejambe's mamma,< with a red cotton 
pocket-handkerchief tied round her snufi^ 
old head, was drinking anisette out of a tea- 
cup. You must be forbearing with me, if, 
while I speak of Recent Street, I interlard 
my speech with foreign languages a little. 
For, from its first eedification, the Quadrant 
end of Regent Street, has been the home of 
the artistic foreigners, who are attracted to 
London during the musical and operatic 
season, less by inclination for the climate 
and respect for the institutions of Englan<l. 
than by a profound admiration for the cir- 
cular effigies, in gold, of her Majesty tlu; 
Queen, which John Bull so liberally be8to\\s 
on those who squall or fiddle for him, pro- 
vided they be ot foreign extraction. From 
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the balconies of Regent Street, I have seen 

the greatest cantatrici and ballerine of this 

age. The king of tenors, who has never 

been replaced — ^no Si,?nor Mario, no Signor 

Giuglini — the incomparable Rubin! , had 

lodgings opposite once, to where we dwelt, 

at a shawl shop. 

Geo. Auoustus Saul. . 



SUNDAY. 

[Rer. 0«orge Herbert, borti at Moatgomtry OmU*, 
Wales, 3d April* 1693 ; died at BMnerton, 16S1 He 
waa the fifth of eeren •one, a deeoendant of the Pem- 
broke Ikmily, and hie elder brother, Edward, who dla- 
tlnguiihed himaelf in the oamp, the ooart, and in liter* 
ature, beoame Lord Herbert of Cherbiuy. Qeccfe wae 
educated at Weetminster and Cambridge^ took otden, 
and waa preeeuted by Charlee I. to the living of Bemer- 
ton. The immediate oaiue of hie early death was eon- 
■omption. Uaak Walton in hie biography eome ap 
Herbert's duunseter: '"Thos hellred, and thos he died 
like a saint, unspotted of the world, ftill of slms deeds, 
ftUl of humility, and all the examples of a riitaoos 
111b.'* Th* TtmjpU, Saored Poems and Prirate maooU- 
tkms, were flxet pablished in 16S3. His chief prose 
worinare: J i*neiC(olA<7Vmp<<,ortheOoantryPamB, 
his Character and Rale of Holy LUb ; and JaeidaPtmitnr- 
iuMt <w Oatlandish ProTerbs, Sentenees^ 4o., selected hj 
Qeoiie Herbert.] 

O day most calm, most bright, 
The fhiit of this, the next world's bad. 
The indorsement of supr e m e delight. 
Writ bj e Friend, and with His blood; 
The coQoh of time ; earsTs balm and bay ; 
The week were dark, hot Ibr thy light: 

Tb7 torch doth show the way. 

The other days and thoa 
Make np one man ; whoee ihce thoa art, 
Knocking at heaTcn with thy brow : 
The woriLy-days are the baek-part ; 
The harden of the week lies there, 
Making the whole to stoop and bow, 

Till thy releaae appear. 

Man had straight fSorward gone 
To endless death ; hot thoa dost pall 
And tarn us roand to look on One 
Whom, if we were not rery dall. 
We ooald not chooee bat look on etiU ; 
Since there is no (dace so al<me 

The which He doth not fill. 

Sandsys the pUlarR are. 
On wfaidi beaTcn's palaee arohed Ilea: 
The other days fill ap the spare 
And hoUow room with ranities. 



They are the fhiitliil beds and borders 
In God's rich garden : that is bare 

Which parts their ranks and ordffi^ 

The Bandays of man's life. 
Threaded together on time's etring, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wiib 
Of the eternal glorious King. 
On Banday heaTen's gate stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiftil and rife. 

More plentifU than hope. 

This day my Sarioar rose, 
And did inoloee this light for His : 
That, as each beast his manger knows, 
Man might not of his fodder miss. 
Christ hath took in this piece of groaad. 
And made a garden there for thoee 

Who want herbe for their wooad. 

The rest of oar creatioo 
Oar great Redeemer did rsmore 
With the same shake, which at His passkMi 
Did the earth and aU things with H more. 
As Samson bore the doors away, 
Christ's hands, thoagh nail'd, wrooght oor salratiflOy 

And did anhinge that day. 

The brightness of that day 
We sallied by oar fool offence: 
Whersfore that robe we cast awhy. 
Baring a new at His expenee^ 
Whose drops of blood paid the fbll pfie% 
That was leqaired to make as gay. 

And fit for Paradise. 

Thoa art a day of mirth : 
And where the week'days trail on grooadt 
1^7 flight Is higher, as thy birth : 
O let me take thee at the bound, 
lisaping with thee ftom eeren to seren, 
TUl that we both, being toee'd from earth. 

Fly hand in hand to heaven I 
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Trees are indeed the glory, the beaut j, and 
the delight of nature. The man who loves 
not trees — to look at them — ^to lie under them 
— to climb up them (once more a school-boy)^ 
would make no bones of mardering Mn. Jeflh. 
In what one imaginable attribute, thai it 
ought to possess, is a tree, pray, deficient? 
Light, shade, shelter, coolness, freshness, 
music, all the colours of the rainbow, dew and 
dreams dropping through their umbrageous 
twilight at ere or mom,^^ropping direct, 
■oft, sweet, soothing, and restoratiTe, from 
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heaven. Without trees, how in the name of 
wonder coald we hare had houses, ships, 
bridges, easy-chairs, or coffins, or almost any 
single one of the necessaries, conveniences, or 
comforts of life? Without trees, one man 
might have been bom with a silver spoon in 
hiA mouth, but not another with a wooden 
ladle: 

Tree by itself Tree, "such tents the patri- 
archs loved,*' — Ipse nemus, — "the brother- 
hood of Trees," — the Grove, the Coppice, the 
Wood, the Forest, — dearly, and after a differ- 
ent fashion, do we love you all! — And love 
you all we shall, while our dim eyes can catch 
the glimmer, our dull ears the murmar, of the 
leaves, or our imagination hear at midnight, 
the far-off swing of old branches groaning in 
the tempest. Oh ! is not Merry also Sylvan 
England? And has not Scotland, too, her old 
pine forests, blackening up her Highland 
mountains ? Are not many of her rivered val- 
leys not unadorned with woods, — her braes 
b^iutifttl with their birken shaws? And does 
not stately ash or sycamore tower above the 
kirk-spire in many a quiet glen, overshadow- 
ing the humble house of Ood, "the dial-stone 
aged and green," and all the deep-sunk, sink- 
ing, or upright amy of gravestones, beneath 
which 

"Tb* rod* forefktheri of the hamlet deep?" 

We have the highest respect for the ghost of 
Br. Johnson ; yet were we to meet it by moon- 
light, how should we make it hang its head on 
the subject of Scottish trees! Look there, 
you old, blind, blundering blockhead ! That 
Pine Forest is twenty miles square! Many 
million trees there have at least five hundred 
arms each, six times as thick as ever your body 
was. sir, when you were at your very fattest 
in Bolt Court. As for their trunks — some 
straight as cathedral pillars — some flung all 
awry in their strength across cataracts—some 
without a twig till your eye meets the hawk's 
ne8t diminished to a black-bird's, and some 
overspread, from within a man's height of the 
moiwy sward, with fantastic branches, cone- 
covered, and green as emerald — what say you, 
you great, big, lumbering, unweildy ghost 
you, to trunks like these? And are not the 
Forests of Scotland the most forgiving that 
ever were self-sown, to suffer you to flit to and 
fro, haunting unharmed their ancient umbrage? 
Yet, I>octor, you were a fine old Tory ever)' 
inch of you, for all that, my boy ; so come 
glimmering away with you into the gloom 
after ua — don't stumble over the roots — we 
amell a still at work — ^and neither you nor I 



— shadow nor substance (but, prithee, why so 
wan, good Doctor? Prithee, why so wan?) 
can be much the worse, eh, of a caulker of 
Glenlivat? 

Every man of landed property, that lies 
fairly out of arm's length of a town, whether 
free or copyhold, be its rental above or below 
forty shillings a-year, should be a planter. 
Even an old bachelor, who has no right to be- 
come the father of a child, is not only free, 
but in duty bonnd to plant a tree. Unless his 
organ of philoprogenitiveness be small indeed, 
as he looks at the young tender plants in his 
own nursery-garden his heart will yearn to- 
wards them with all the longing and instinctive 
fondness of a father. As he beholds them 
putting forth the tender buds of hope, he will 
be careful to preserve them from all blight — 
he will "teach the young idea how to shoot," 
— and, according to their different natures, ht 
will send them to different places to complett 
their education, according as they are nltimate- 
ly intended for the church, the bar, or tht 
navy. The old gentleman will be surprised to 
see how soon his young plants have grown as 
tall as himself, even though he should be aa 
extraordinary member of the Six Feet Club. 
An oak sapling of some five or six springs 
shall measure with him on his stocking-soles, 
and a larch considerably younger, laugh to 
shake its pink cones far over his wig. Bvi 
they are all dutiful children, never go stravaig- 
ing from home after youthful follies; and 
standing together in beautiful bands, and in 
migestic masses, they will not suffer the noon- 
day sun to smite their father's head, nor the 
winds of heaven to "visit his face too roughly." 

People are sometimes prevented from plant- 
ing trees by the slowness of their growth. 
What a mistake that is ! People might junt 
as well be prevented from being wed, because 
a man-child takes one-and-twenty years to get 
out of his minority, and a woman-child, except 
in hot climates, is rarely marriageable before 
fifteen. Not the least fear in the world, that 
Tommy and Thomasine and the tree will grow 
up fast enough — wither at the top — and die ! 
It is a strange fear to feel — a strange complaint 
to utter — that any one thing in this world, 
animate or inanimate, is of too slow growth ; 
for the nearer to its perfection, the nearer to 
its decay. 

No man who enjoys good health at fifty, 
or even sixty, would hesitate, if much in love, 
to take a wife, on the ground that he could 
have no hope or chance of seeing hifl numeroua 
children all grown up into hobbledehoys and 
Priscilla Tomboys. Get your children first. 
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and let them grow at their own leisure after- 
wards In like manner, let no man, Bachelor 
or Benedict, be his age beyond the limit of 
conversational confession, fear to lay ont a 
nursery-garden, — to fill it with young seed- 
ling^, and thenceforward to keep planting 
away, up hill and down brae, all the rest of 
his life. 

Besides, in every stage how interesting, 
both a wood and sap tree, and a flesh and 
blood child! Look at pretty, ten-year-old, 
rosy -cheeked, golden-haired Mary, gazing, 
with all the blue brightness of her eyes, at 
that large dew-drop, which the sun has let 
escape unmeltcd even on into the meridian 
hours, on the topmost pink-bud, within which 
the teeming leaf struggles to expand into 
beauty, — the topmost pink-bud of that little 
lime-tree, but three winters old and half a 
spring !— Hark ! that is Harry, at home on a 
holiday, rustling like a roe in the coppice-wood, 
in search of the nest of the blackbird or mavis ; 
— yet ten years ago that rocky hillside was 
nnplanted, and ''tliat bold boy, so bright and 
beautiful^" unborn. Who, then, be his age 
what it may, would cither linger, ''with 
fond, reluctant, amprous delay,'* to take unto 
bimadf a wife, for the purpose of having child- 
ren, or to inclose a waste for the purpose of 
having trees. 

At what time of life a human being — man 
or woman — looks best, it might be hard to 
say. A virgin of eighteen, straight and tall, 
bright, blooming, and balmy, seems, to our 
old eyes, a very beautiful and delightful sight. 
Inwardly we bless her, and pray that she may 
be as happy as she is innocent So, too, is an 
Oak-tree about the same age, standing by it- 
self, without a twig on its straight, smooth, 
round, glossy, silver stem for some feet from 
the ground, and then branching out into a 
Ktately flutter of dark-green leaves : the shape 
being indistinct in its regular but not fonnal 
over-failings, and over- foldings, and over- 
hangings, of light and shade. Such an Oak- 
tree is indeed truly beautiful, with all its 
tenderness, gracefulness, and delicacy — ay, a 
delicacy almost seeming to be fragile — as if 
the cushat, whirring from its concealment, 
would crush the new spring-shoots, sensitive 
almost as the gossamer, with which every twig 
is intertwined. I./eaning en our staflT, we bless 
it, and call it even by that very virgin's name ; 
and ever thenceforth behold Louisa lying in 
itH shade. Qentle reader, what it is to be an 
old, dreamy, visionary, prosing poet ! 

Let any one who accuses trees of laxiDCss in 
growing only keqi out of sight of thfim tw a 



few years ; and then, returning home to them 
under cloud of night, all at once open his eyes, 
of a fine, sunny, summer s morning, and ask 
them how they have been since he and they 
mutually murmured farewell ! He will not 
recognize the face or the figure of a single 
tree. That sycamore, whose top-shoot a cow, 
you know, browsed off*, to the breaking of your 
heart, some four or five years ago, is now as 
high as the "riggin" of the cottage, and is 
murmuring with bees among its blossoms quite 
like an old tree. What precocity! That 
wych elm, hide-bound as it seemed of yore, 
and with only one arm that it could hardly 
lift from its side, is now a Briareus. Is that 
the larch you used to hop over? — now almost 
fit to be a mast of one of the fairy fleet on 
Windermere ! You thought you would never 
have forgotten the Triangle of the Three 
Birches, but you stare at them now as if they 
had dropped from the clouds ! And since you 
think that beech — that round hill of leaves — 
is not the same shabby shrub you left sticking 
in the gravel, why call the old gardener 
hither, and swear him to its identity on the 
Bible? 

Before this confounded goat attacked oar 
toe we were g^^eat pedestrians, and used to 
stalk about all over the banks and braes from 
sunrising to sunsetting, through all seasons of 
the year. Few sights used to please us more 
than that of a new Mansion-house, or Villa, 
or Cottage omee, rising up in some sheltered, 
but open-fronted nook, commanding a view of 
a few bends of a stream or river winding along 
old lea, or rich holm ploughed-fields, — sloping 
uplands, with here and there a farm-house and 
trees, — and in the distance hill-tops quite 
clear, and cutting the sky, wreathed with 
mists, or for a time hidden in clouds. It set 
the imagination and the heart at work to- 
gether to look on the young hedgerows and 
plantations, belts, clumps, and single trees, 
hurdled in from the nibbling sheep. Ay, 
some younger brother who, twenty, or thirty, 
or forty years ago, went abroad to the East, or 
the West, to push his fortune, has returned to 
the neighbourhood of his native vale at last, 
to live and to die among the braes where once, 
among the yellow broom, the school-l>oy sport- 
ed gladsome as any bird. Busy has he been 
in adorning — perhaps the man who fixes his 
faith on Price on the Picturesque, would say 
in disfiguring — the inland haven where he 
has dropped anchor, and will continue to ride 
till the vessel of life parts from her moorings, 
and drifts away on the shoreless sea of eternity. 
For oar own parts, we are not easily offended 
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by any conformation into which trees can be 
thrown — the bad taste of another must not be 
suffered to throw us into a bad temper — and 
as long as the trees are g^-een in their season, 
and in their season purple, and orange, and 
yellow, and refrain from murdering each other, 
to our eye they are pleasant to look upon — to 
our ear it is music, indeed, to hear them all a- 
murmur along with the murmuring winds. 
Hundreds — thousands of such dwellings have, 
in our time, arisen all over the face of Scot- 
land ; and there is room enough, we devoutly 
trust, and verily believe, for hundreds and 
thousands more. Of a people's prosperity 
what pleasanter proof! And, therefore, may 
all the well-fenced woods make more and more 
wonderful shoots every year. Beneath and 
among their shelter, may not a single slate be 
blown from the blue roof, peering through the 
trees, on the eyes of distant traveller, as he 
wheels along on the top of his most gracious 
majesty's mail-coach; — may the dryads soon 
wipe away their tears for the death of the 
children that must, in thinnings, be ''wede 
away ;" — and may the rookeries and heronries 
of Scotland increase in number for the long 
space of ten thousand revolving years ! 

Not that we hold it to be a matter of pure 
indifference how people plant trees. We have 
an eye for the picturesque, the sublime, and 
the beautiful, and cannot open it without see- 
ing at once the very spirit of the scene. O ye 
who have had the happiness to be born among 
the murmurs of hereditary trees! can ye be 



blind to the system pursued by that planter — 
Nature? Nature plants often on a great scale, 
darkening, far as the telescope can command 
the umbrage, sides of mountains that are 
heard roaring still with hundreds of hidden 
cataracts. And Nature often plants on a small 
scale, dropping down the stately birk so 
beautiful, among the sprinkled hazels, by the 
side of the little waterfall of the wirapling 
bumie, that stands dishevelling there her 
tresses to the dew-wind, likeaqueen's daughter, 
who hath just issued from the pool of pearls 
and shines aloft and aloof from her attendant 
maidens. But man is so proud of his own 
works that he ceases to regard those of Nature. 
Why keep poring on that book of plates, pur- 
chased at less than half price at a sale, when 
Nature flutters before your eyes her own folio, 
which all who run may read: although to 
study it as it ought to be studied, you most 
certainly sit down on mossy stump, ledge of 
an old bridge, stone- wall, stream -bank, or 
broomy brae, and gaze, and gaze, and gaze, 
till woods and sky become like your very self, 
and your very self like them, at once incor- 
porated together and spiritualized. After a 
few years* such lessons you may become a 
planter; and under your hands not only shall 
the desert blossom like the rose, but murmur 
like the palm, and if "southward through 
Eden g^oes a river large," and your name be 
Adam, what a sceptic not to believe yourself 
the first of men, your wife the fairest of her 
daughters Eve, and your policy Paradise I 

BtaeheoodCt MoffoaiM, 
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(John Oreenlaaf Whittier, bom at HaTerhill, 
IfMsachiuntU. 1808. A member of the Sodetj of 
Friends, and one of the meet distingniahed of Ameri- 
can poeU. H is early jmn were ooonpied in the Uboars 
of his fktiier's Ikrm ; be then engajjed in newspaper 
work, and diatingniahed himself aa an earnest stodent, 
and aa an earnest adrooate for the abolition of slaTery. 
In 1840 he removed to Ameabnry, MasachnisetU. where 
he continnea to reside (187SX Nnmeroos editions of 
his worka hare been pobliahed in America, and aereral 
in England ; of theae the moat important are: Mogg 
Meffone: The Bridal <tf Pennaeook; Legendary Ballad*: 
Vaieei Oif Freedom: Sor^gt of Labour: The ChapH of the 



Htrmits: The Panorama: Home BaUadt:' Poenit and 
LyricM: In War Time: Snov-Bound: The Tent on tha 
Beach: Nntioncd Poems; Amcng the HiUi: Miriam: 
Poena for PubHe Oceasion*: The Pennsj/ivania PUgrim: 
the foregoing worka, with the miacellaneoaa poems, 
hare been iaaned in one volume complete bj Mesaxs. 
Oagood h Co., Boston. Dr. Channing wrote: *'Hia 
poetrj bnrata from the aoul with the fire and enexgj 
of an ancient piophet." H. T. Tnckerman aaTs: "H* 
ia a true eon of New England: and, beneath the 
calm flratemal bearing of the Quaker, nnraea the ima- 
ginatire ardoor of a derotee, both of nature aad of 
human ity.** ] 



When the reaper*! task was ended, and the summer wearing late, 
Parson Avery sailed from Newbury, with his wife and children eight, 
Dropping down the river-harbour in the shallop "Watch and Wail** 

Pleasantly lay the clearings in the mellow summer mom. 

With the newly-planted orchards dropping their fruits first-born, 

And the homesteads like green islands amid a sea of com* 
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Brotd meadows reached out leaward the tided creeki between. 
And hilU roUed wave-like inland, with oaki and walnut* green;— 
A fairer home, a goodlier land, hif eyes had never seen. 

Yet away sailed Parson Avery, away where duty led. 

And the voice of God seemed calling, to break the living bread 

To the souls of fishers starving on the rocks of Marblehead. 

All d)iy they sailed : at nightfall the pleasant land-breeze died, 
The blackening sky at midnight its starry lights denied. 
And far and low the thunder of tempest prophesied ! 

Blotted out were all the coast-lines, gone were rook, and wood, and sand; 
Grimly anxious stood the skipper with the rudder in his hand. 
And questioned of the darkness what was sea and what was land* 
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And the preacher heard his dear ones, nestled round him, weeping sores 

Never heed, my little children! Christ is walking on before 

To the pleasant land of heaven, where the sea shall be no more." 

All at once the great cloud parted, like a curtain drawn aside. 
To let down the torch of lightning on the terror far and wide ; 
And the thunder and the whirlwind together smote the tide. 

There was wailing in the shallop, woman's wail and man*s despair, 
A crash of breaking timbers on the rocks so sharp and bare, 
And, through it all, the murmur of Father Avery's prayer. 

From his struggle in the darkness with the wild waves and the blasti 
On a rock, where every billow broke above him as it passed. 
Alone of all his household, the man of God was cast. 

There a comrade heard him praying, in the pause of wave and wind : 
*'A11 my own have gone before me, and I linger just behind; 
Not for life I ask, but only for the rest thy ransomed find ! 

''In this night of death I challenge the promise of thy word !— 
Let me see the great salvation of which mine ears have heard !— 
Let me pass from hence forgiven, through the grace of Christ, our Lord I 

"In the baptism of these waters wash white my every sin. 
And let me follow up to thee my household and my kin! 
Open the sea-gate of thy heaven and let ma enter in!** 

When the Christian sings his death -song, all the listening heaveni draw near. 

And the angels, leaning over the walls of crystal, hear 

How the notes so faint and broken, swell to music in God's ear. 

The ear of God was open to his servant's last request ; 

As the strong wave swept him downward the sweet hymn upward prcascd » 

And the soul of Father Avery went, singing, to its rest. 

There was wailing on the mainland, from the rocks of Harblehead; 
In the stricken church of Newbury the notes of prayer were read ; 
And long, by board and hearthstone, the living mounied the dead. 

And stiU the fishers outbound, or scudding from the tqiiall. 

With grave and reverent faces, the andent tale reeall, 

Whoi they see the white waves breaking on the Roek of Avoy's Fdl! 
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CALEB WILLIAMS. 

(WlUiam Qodwin, bom at Wiibeaeb, Cambridge- 
■hira, Sd lUroh, 1756 ; died in London, 7th April, 1886. 
He Uboored for five yean m a di«entinf minister, and 
then devoted hiniMlf to aotluNrBhip. Hit political 
opinions were of the adranoed liberal lohool, aiyi bo 
openlj ■ympathlzed with the Frenoh revolution at a 
time when it waa dangerous to avow such sympathy. 
He was not prosecuted, however, and his talents as an 
author won reputation, and obtained for him in his 
Ciosiug years a lucrative appointment in one of the 
public offices. His works are : PulUieat Juttiet; Z\ftqf 
Gtoffrty Chavetr; Life ^ tM Earl of Chatham: On Poim- 
lation, being an answer to the celebrated theory of 
Malthus ; History of the CamnumweoUth of Sngland, Ac. 
His novels are : CdUb WiUiami: St. Leon: MawleviUe: 
Clovdtdey: and Ftetttoood^ or the New Man of Feeling. 
He wrote a tragedy, Faulkner^ which was hissed off the 
stage. CaUb WUUamt achieved extensive popularity. 
SirT. N. Talfouni wrote of it: "There is no work of 
fiction which so rivets the attention— no trsgedy which 
exhibits a struggle more sublime, or sufferings more in- 
tense than this ; yet to produce the eflbot no complicated 
maohineiy is employed."] 

[Falkland, a coaniry gentleman of generous 
disposition but morbidly sensitive to every 
wind that might tarnish his personal fame, 
was publicly insulted and struck by a big 
boorish squire. Falkland in his frenzy of 
shame killed the man. Two peasants were 
charged with the murder and hung. Falkland, 
A prey to keenest remorse, devoted his life to 
charity, and to the fostering of that good name 
for which he had sacrificed so much. His 
secretary, Caleb Williams — who narrates the 
events — surprised the secret. Then followed 
persecution on the part of Falkland, and wild 
efforts on the part of Williams to escape beyond 
his influence. At length, worn out and des- 
pairing, having been in prison and denounced 
as a thief, Caleb is resolved to bring matters 
to a crlsia. ] 

All is over. I have carried into execution 
my meditated attempt My situation is totally 
changed. I now sit down to give an account 
of it For several weeks after the completion 
of this dreadful business, my mind was in too 
tumultuous a state to permit me to write. I 
think I shall now be able to arrange my 
thoughts sufficiently for that purpose. How 
wondrous, how terrible are the events that 
have intervened since I was last employed in a 
similar manner! It is no wonder that my 
thoughts were solemn, and my mind filled with 
horrible forebodings! 

Having formed my resolution, I set out from 
Harwich for the metropolitan town of the 
county in which Mr. Falkland resided. Oines 
<a detective), I well knew, was in my rear. 



That was of no consequence to me. He might 
wonder at the direction I pursued, but he 
could not tell with what purpose I pursued it 
My design was a secret, carefully locked up in 
my own breast It was not without a senti- 
ment of terror that I entered a town which 
had been the scene of jaay long imprisonment. 
I proceeded to the house of the chief magistrate 
the instant I arrived, that I might give no 
time to my adversary to counterwork my pro- 
ceeding. 

I told him who I was, and that I was come 
from a distant part of the kingdom for the 
purpose of rendering him the medium of a 
charge of murder against my former patron. 
My name was already familiar to him. He 
answered, that he could not take cognizance 
of my deposition; that I was an object of uni- 
versal execration in that part of the world; and 
he was determined upon no account to be the 
vehicle of my depravity. 

I warned him to consider well what he was 
doing. I called upon him for no favour; I 
only applied to him in the regular exercise of 
his function. Would he take upon him to say 
that he had a right at his pleasure to suppress 
a charge of this complicated nature? I had to 
accuse Mr. Falkland of repeated murders. The 
perpetrator knew that I was in possession of 
the truth upon the subject; and knowing thai, 
I went perpetually in danger of my life from 
his malice and revenge. I was resolved to go 
through with the business, if justice were to 
obtained from any court in England. Upon 
what pretence did he refuse my deposition ? I 
was in every respect a competent witness. I 
was of age to understand the natureof an oath; 
I was in my perfect senses; I was untarnished 
by the verdict of any jury, or the sentence of 
any judge. His private opinion of my char- 
acter could not alter the law of the land. I 
demanded to be confronted with Mr. Falkland, 
and I was well assured I should substantiate 
the charge to the satisfaction of the whole 
world. If he did not think proper to appre- 
hend him upon my single testimony, I should 
be satisfied if he only sent him notice of the 
charge, and summoned him to appear. 

The magistrate, finding me thus resolute, 
thought proper a little to lower his tone. He 
no longer absolutely refused to comply with 
my requisition, but condescended to expostulate 
with me. He represented to me Mr. Falk. 
land*s health, which had for some years lieen 
exceedingly indifferent; his having been once 
already brought to the mont solemn examina- 
tion upon this charge; the diabolical malice 
in which alone my proceeding must have ori* 
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ginaied; and the tenfold ruin it woald bring 
down upon my head. To all these representa- 
tions my answer was short. ' ' I was determ ined 
to go on, and would abide the consequences." 
A summons was at length granted, and notice 
sent to Mr. Falkland of the charge preferred 
against him. 

Three days elapsed before any further step 
could be taken in this business. This inten'al 
in no degree contributed to tranquillize my 



I met at the house of the magistrate consisted 
of several gentlemen and others selected for 
the purpose; the plan being, in some respects, 
as in the former instance, to find a medium 
between the suspicious air of a private exami- 
nation, and the indelicacy, as it was styled, of 
an examination exposed to the remark of every 
casual spectator. 

I can conceive of no shock greater than that 
I received from the sight of Mr. Falkland. 



mind. The thought of preferring a capital | Hia appearance on the last occasion on which 



accusation against, and hastening the death of, 
such a man as Mr. Falkland, was by no means 
an opiate to reflection. At one time I com- 
mended the action, either as just revenge (for 
the l>cncvolcnce of my nature was in a great 
degree turned to gall), or as necessary self- 
defence, or as that which, in an impartial and 
philanthropical estimate, included the smallest 
evil. At another time I was haunted with 



we met had been haggard, ghost-like, and 
wild, energy in his gestures, and frenzy in his 
aspect. It was now the appearance of a corpse. 
He was brought in in a chair, unable to stand, 
fatigued and almost destroyed by the journey 
he had just taken. His visage was colourless; 
his limbs destitute of motion, almost of life. 
His head reclined upon his bosom, except that 
now and then he lifted it up, and opened his 



doubts. But in spite of these variations of eyes with a languid glance; immediately after 



sentiment, I uniformly determined to persist! 
I felt as if impelled by a tide of unconquerable 
impulse. The consequences were such as might 
well appal the stoutest heart. Either the 
ignominious execution of a man whom I had 
once so deeply venerated, and whom now I 
•ometimes suspected not to be without his 
claims to veneration : or a confirmation, perhaps 
an increase, of the calamities I had so long 



which he sunk back into his former apparent 
insensibility. He seemed not to have three 
hours to live. He had kept his chaml>er for 
several weeks; but the summons of the magis- 
trate had been delivered to him at his bedside, 
his orders respecting letters and written papers 
being so peremptory that no one dared to disobey 
them. Upon reading the paper he was seized 
with a vcr}' dangerous fit; but as soon as he 



endured. Yet these I preferred to a state of j recovered he insisted upon being conveyed, 
uncertainty. 1 desired to know the worst; to ; with all practical expedition, to the place of 
put an end to the hope, however faint, which appointment Falkland, in the most helpleas 
had been so long my torment; and, above all, i state, was still Falkland, firm in command, 
to exhaust and finish the catalogue of expe- | and capable to extort obedience from every one 
dients that were at my disposition. My mind ; that approached him. 

was worked up to a state little short of frenzy. ! What a sight was this to me! Till the mo- 
My body was in a burning fever with the agi- ; ment that Falkland was presented to my view 
tation of my thoughts. When I laid my hand , my breast was steeled to pity. I thought that 
upon my bosom or my head, it seemed to scorch I had coolly entered into the reason of the 
them with the fervency of its heat. I could , case (passion, in a state of solemn and omnipo- 
not sit still for a moment I panted with in- • tent vehemence, always appears to be coolneii 
ceesant desire that the dreadful crisis I had so to him in whom it domineers), and that I had 
eagerly invoked were come, and were over. , determined impartially and justly. I believed 
After an inten'al of three days, I met Mr. , that, if Mr. Falkland were permitted to pertist 
Falkland in the presence of the magistrate to ' in his schemes, we must both of us be com- 
whom I had applied upon the subject. I had pletely wretched. I believed that it was in 
only two hours' notice to prepare myself; Mr. • my power, by the resolution I had formed, to 
Falkland seeming as eager as I to have the ! throw my share of this wretchedness from me, 
question brought to a crisis, and laid at rest • and that his could scarcely be increased. It 



for ever. I had an opportunity, before the 
examination, to learn that Mr. Forester was 
drawn by some business on an excursion on 
the continent; and that Collins, whose health 
when I saw him was in a very precarious state, 
was at this time confined with an alarming ill- 
His constitntion had been wholly broken 



by his West Indian expedition. The audience in this 



appeared therefore to my mind, to be a mere 
piece of equity and jostice, such as an im- 
partial spectator would desire, that one person 
should b« miserable in preference to two; that 
one person rather than two should be incapa- 
citated from acting his part, and contributing 
his share to the general welfare. I thoogfat that 



I had riaen superior to personal 
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eonaideratiorfs, and Judged with a total neglect 
of the suggestions of self-reganL It is true, 
Mr. Falkland was mortal; but, notwithstand- 
ing his apparent decay, he might live long. 
Ought I to submit to waste the best years of 
my life in my present wretched situation? He 
had declared that his reputation should be for 
ever inviolate; this was his ruling passion, the 
thought that worked his soul to madness. He 
would probably therefore leave a legacy of perse- 
cution, to be received by me from the hands of 
Gines, or some other villain equally atrocious, 
when he should himself be no more. Now or 
never was the time for me to redeem my future 
life from endless woe. 

But all these fine-spun reasonings vanished 
before the object that was now presented to 
me. *' Shall 1 trample upon a man thus dread- 
fully reduced? Shall I point my animosity 
against one whom the system of nature has 
brought down to the grave ? Shall I poison, with 
sounds the most intolerable to his ears, the 
last moments of a man like Falkland? It is 
impossible. There must have been some dread- 
ful mistake in the train of argument that per- 
suaded me to be the author of this hateful 
scene. There must have been a better and 
more magnanimous remedy to the evils under 
which I groaned." 

It was too late: the mistake I had committed 
was now gone past all power of recalL Here 
was Falkland, solemnly brought before a 
magistrate to answer to a chai^ge of murder. 
Here I stood, having already declared myself 
the author of the charge, gravely and sacredly 
pledged to support it. This was my situation; 
and, thus situated, I was called upon imme- 
diately to act. My whole frame shook. I 
would eagerly have consented that that moment 
should have been the last of my existence. I 
however believed that the conduct now most 
indispensably incumbent on me was to lay the 
emotions of my soul naked before my l^earers. 
I looked first at Mr. Falkland, and then at 
the magistrate and attendants, and then at 
Mr. Falkland again. My roioe was suffocated 
with ag^ny. I began: — 

"Why cannot I recall the last four days of 
my life? How was it possible for me to be so 
eager, so obstinate, in a purpose so diabolical ? 
Oh, that I had listened to the expostulations 
of the magistrate that hears me, or submitted 
to the well-meant despotism of his authority! 
Hitherto I have been only miserable; hence- 
forth I shall account myself base! Hitherto, 
though hardly treated by mankind, I stood ac- 
quitted at the bar of my own conscience. I had 
not filled up the mcasuit of my wretchedness! 



"Would it were possible for me to retire 
from this scene without uttering another word! 
I would brave the consequences— I would 
submit to any imputation of cowardice, false- 
hood, and profligacy, rather than add to the 
weight of misfortune with which Mr. Falkland 
is overwhelmed. But the situation, and the 
demands of Mr. Falkland himself, forbid me. 
He, in compassion for whose fallen state I 
would willingly foi^t every interest of my 
own, would compel me to accuse, that he might 
enter upon his justification. I will confess 
every sentiment of my heart. 

" No penitence, no anguish, can expiate the 
folly and the cruelty of this last act I have 
perpetrated. But Mr. Falkland well knows — 
I affirm it in his presence — how unwillingly I 
have proceeded to this extremity. I have 
reverenced him; he was worthy of reverence: I 
have loved him; he was endowed with qualities 
that partook of divine. 

" From the first moment I saw him, I con- 
ceived the most ardent admiration. He con- 
descended to encourage me; I attached myself 
to him with the fulness of my affection. He 
was unhappy; I exerted myself with youthful 
curiosity to discover the secret of his woe. This 
was the beginning of misfortune. 

"What shall I say? — He was indeed the 
murderer of Tyrrel; he suffered the Hawkinses 
to be executed, knowing that they were in- 
nocent, and that he alone was guilty. After 
successive surmises, after various indiscretions 
on my part, and indications on his, he at 
length confided to me at full the fatal tale! 

"Mr. Falkland! I most solemnly conjure 
you to recollect yourself! Did I ever prove 
my^lf unworthy of your confidence? The 
secret was a most painful burden to me; it 
was the extremest folly that led me unthink- 
ingly to gain possession of it; but I would 
have died a thousand deaths rather than betray 
it. It was the jealousy of your own thoughts, 
and the weight that hung upon your mind, 
that led you to watch my motions, and to con- 
ceive alarm from every particle of my conduct 

" You began in confidence; why did you not 
continue in confidence? The evil that resulted 
from my original imprudence would then have 
been comparatively little. Tou threatened 
me: did I then betray you? A word from my 
lips at that time would have freed me from 
your threats for ever. I bore them for a con- 
siderable period, and at last quitted your ser- 
rioe, and threw myself a fugitive upon the 
world in silence. Why did you not suffer mc 
to depart? You brought me back by stratagem 
and violence, and wantonly accused me of an 
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enormouB felony ! Did I then mention a syl- 
lable of the murder, the secret of which was in 
my possession? 

** Where is the man that has sufTered more 
from the injustice of society than I have done? 
I was accused of a villany that my heart ab- 
horred. I was sent to jail. I will not enu- 
merate the horrors of my prison, the lightest 
of which would make the heart of humanity 
shudder. I looked forward to the gallows! 
Young, ambitious, fond of life, innocent as 
the child unborn, I looked forward to the gal- 
lows! I believed that one word of resolute 
accusation against my patron would deliver 
me, yet I was silent; I armed myself with 
patience, uncertain whether it were better to 
accuse or to die. Did this show me a man un- 
worthy to be trusted ? 

** I determined to break out of prison. With 
infinite difficulty, and repeated miscarriages, 
I at length effected my purpose. Instantly a 
proclamation, with a hundred guineas reward, 
wnH issued for apprehending me. I was obliged 
to take shelter among the refuse of mankind, 
in the midst of a gang of thieves. I encoun- 
tered the most imminent peril of my life when 
I entered this retreat, and when I quitted it 
Immediately after, I travelled almost the whole 
length of the kingdom, in poverty and distress, 
in hourly danger of being re-taken and man- 
acled like a felon« I would have fled my 
country; I was prevented. I had recourse to 
various disguises; I was innocent, and yet was 
compelled to as many arts and subterfuges as 
could have been entailed on the worst of villains. 
In London I was as much harassed and as re- 
peatedly aUrmed as I had been in my flight 
through the country. Did all these persecu- 
tions persuade me to put an end to my silence? 
No: I suffered them with patience and sub- 
mission; I did not make one attempt to retort 
them upon their author. 

" I fell at last into the hands of the mis- 
creants that are nourished with human blood. 
In this terrible situation I for the first time 
attempted, by turning informer, to throw the 
weight from myself. Happily for me, the 
London magistrate listened to my tale with 
insolent contempt 

" I soon, and long, repented of my rashness, 
and rejoiced in my miscarriage. 

** I acknowledge that, in various ways, Mr. 
Falkland showed humanity towards me during 
this period. He would have prevented my 
going to prison at first; he oontribnted towarda 
my sabaistence daring my detention; he had 
no share in the parsoit thai had been set on 
fiwt igminai me; he at length procured my dia- 



chaige, when brought forward for trial. But 
a g^'eat part of his forbearance was unknown 
to me; I supposed him to be my unrelenting 
pursuer. I could not forget that, whoever 
heaped calamities on me in the sequel, they 
all originated in his forged accusation. 

** The prosecution against me for felony was 
now at an end. Why were not my sufferings 
permitted to terminate then, and I allowed to 
hide my weary head in some obscure yet tran- 
quil retreat? Had I not sufficiently proved 
my constancy and fidelity ? Would not a com- 
promise in this situation have been most wise 
and most secure? But the restless and jealous 
anxiety of Mr. Falkland would not permit 
him to repose the least atom of confidence. 
The only compromise that he proposed was that, 
with my own hand, I should sig^ myself a 
villain. I refused this proposal, and have 
ever since been driven from place to place, de- 
prived of peace, of honest fame, even of bread. 
For a long time I persisted in the resolutiom 
that no emergency should convert me into the 
assailant. In an evil hour I at last listened 
to my resentment and impatience, and the 
hateful mistake into which I fell has produced 
the present scene. 

" I now see that mistake in all its enormity. 
I am sure that if I had opened my heart to 
Mr. Falkland, if I had told to him privately 
the tale that I have now been telling, he could 
not have resisted my reasonable demand. After 
all his precautions, he must ultimately have 
depended upon my forbearance. Could he be 
sure that, if I were at last worked up to disclose 
everything I knew, and to enforce it with all the 
energy I cqald exert, I should obtain no credit? 
If he must in every case be at my mercy, in 
which mode ought he to have sought hia nfety, 
in conciliation, or in inexorable cmeltyf 

" Mr. Falkland is of a noble natare. Tee; 
in spite of the catastrophe of Tyrrel, of the 
miserable end of the Hawkinses, and of all thai 
I have myself suffered, I aMrm that he hit 
qualities of the most admirable kind. It is 
therefore impossible that he could have reaisted 
a frank and fervent expostulation, the frank- 
ness and the fervour in which the whole soul 
is poured out I despaired, while it waa yei 
time to have made the just experiment; Irai 
my despair was criminal, was treason agalnii 
the sovereignty of truth. 

" I have told a plain and unadulterated tale. 
I came hither to curse, but I remain io Ucm. 
I came to aceose, but am compelled io appland. 
I proclaim to all the worid, thai Mr. Falkland 
ia a man worthy of affection and kindnesa, and 
that I am myself the haaest and moii odiou 
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of mankind! Never will I forgive myself the 
iniquity of this day. The memory will always 
hannt me, and embitter every hoar of my ex- 
istence. In thus acting I have been a murderer 
— « cool, deliberate, unfeeling murderer. — I 
have said what my accursed precipitation has 
obliged me to say. Do with me as you please! 
I ask no favour. Death would be a kindness 
compared to what I feel!" 

Such were the accents dictated by my remorse. 
I poured them out with uncontrollable im- 
petuosity; for my heart was pierced, and I was 
compelled to give vent to its anguish. Every 
one that heard me was petrified with astonish- 
ment. Every one that heard me was melted 
into tears. They could not resist the ardour 
with which I praised the great qualities of 
Falkland; they manifented their sympathy in 
the tokens of my penitence. 

How shall I describe the feelings of this un- 
fortunate man? Before I began he seemed 
sunk and debilitated, incapable of any strenu- 
ous impression. When I mentioned the murder 
I could perceive in him an involuntary shud- 
dering, though it was counteracted partly by 
the feebleness of his frame, and partly by the 
energy of his mind. This was an allegation 
he expected, and he had endeavoured to prepare 
Iiimself for it. But there was much of what I 
said of which he had had no previous concep- 
tion. When I expresned the anguish of my 
mind, he seemed at first startled and alarmed, 
lest this should be a new expedient to gain 
credit to my tale. His indignation against 
me was great for having retained all my re- 
sentment towards him thus, as it might be, 
to the last hour of his existence. It was in- 
creased when he discovered me, as he supposed, 
lining a pretence of liberality and sentiment to 
give new edge to my hostility. But as I went 
on he could no longer resist. He saw my sin- 
cerity; he was penetrated with my grief and 
compunction. He rose fron^ his seat, supported 
by the attendants, and — to my infinite aston- 
ishment — threw himself into my arms! 

"Williams," said he, '*you have conquered! 
I see too late the greatness and elevation of 
your mind. I confess that it is to my fault and 
not yours — that it is to the excess of jealousy 
that was ever burning in my bosom that I owe 
my ruin. I could have resisted any plan of 
malicious accusation you might have brought 
against me. But I see that the artless and 
manly story you have told has carried con- 
viction to every hearer. All my prospects 
are concluded. All that I most ardently de- 
sired is for ever frustrated. I have spent a 
life of the basest crueltv to cover one act of 



momentary vice, and to protect myself against 
the prejudices of my species. I stand now 
completely detected. My name will be conse- 
crated to infamy, while your heroism, your 
patience, and your virtues will be for ever ad- 
mired. You have inflicted on me the most 
fatal of all mischiefs; but I bless the hand that 
wou nds me. And now, " — turning to the magis- 
trate — "and now, do with me as you please. I 
am prepared to suffer all the vengeance of the 
law. You cannot inflict on me more than I 
deserve. You cannot hate me more than I 
hate myself. I am the most execrable of all 
villains. I have for many years (I know not 
how long) dragged on a miserable existence in 
insupportable pain. I am at last, in recom- 
pense for all my labours and my crimes, dis- 
missed from it with the disappointment of my 
only remaining hope — the destruction of that 
for the sake of which alone I consented to 
exist It was worthy of such a life, that it 
should continue just long enough to witness 
this final overthrow. If however you wish 
to punish me, you must be speedy in your 
justice; for, as reputation was the blood that 
warmed my heart, so I feel that death and 
infamy must seize me together." 

I record the praises bestowed on me by Falk- 
land, not because I deserved them, but because 
they serve to aggravate the baseness of my 
cruelty. He survived this dreadful scene but 
three days. I have been his murderer. It 
was fit that he should praise my patience, who 
has fallen a victim, life and fame, to my pre- 
cipitation! It would have been merciful in 
comparison if I had planted a dagger in his 
heart. He would have thanked me for my 
kindness. But, atrocious, execrable wretch 
that I have been ! I wantonly inflicted on him 
an anguish a thousand times worse than death. 
Meanwhile I endure the penalty of my crime. 
His figure is ever in imagination before me. 
Waking or sleeping, I still behold him. He 
seems mildly to expostulate with me for my 
unfeeling behaviour. I live the devoted victim 
of conscious reproach. Alas! I am the same 
Caleb Williams that, so short a time ago, 
boasted that, however great were the calamities 
I endured, I was still Innocent. 

Such has been the result of a project I formed 
for delivering myself from the evil that had so 
long attended me. I thought that, if Falkland 
were dead, I should return once again to all 
that makes life worth possessing. I thought 
that, if the guilt of Falkland were established, 
fortune and the world would smile upon my 
effbrts. Both these events are accomplished ; 
and it is now only that I am truly miserable. 
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GOD'S JUDGMENT ON A BISHOP. 

BY ROBERT SOUTHET. 

Here followeth the hittoiy of Hatto, Arohbi«hop of 
ll«ntz. 

It luippeued in the jear 914 that there waj> an ex- 
eeeding great fiuniue in Oermanj, at what time Otho, 
ramamed the Great, was emperor, and one Hatto, once 
Abbot of Fulda, was Archbishop of Mentx, of the bishops 
after Cresoens and Cresoentios the two-and-thirtieth, 
of the archbishops after St. BouiCsoios the thirteenth. 
This Uatto, in the time of this great fkmine afore> 
mentioned, when he saw the poor people of the ooontrj 
exceedingly 0|ipreiisod with fkmiue, assembled a great 
oompRuy of them together into a bam, and, like a most 
aflcnrsed and mercileM caitiff, burned up those poor 
ianooent souls, that were so far from doubting any such 
matter, that thej rather hoped to receive some comfort 
and relief at his hands. The reason that mored the 
prelate to commit that execrable impietj was, because 
he tliought the famine would the sooner oeaie if those 
noprofltable beggus, that consumed more bread than 
thej were worthj to eat, were despatched out of the 
world. For he said that those poor folks were like to 
mice, that were good for nothing but to deTour com. 
But Ood Almightj, the Just avenger of the poor ft^ks' 
quarrel, did not long suffer tliis heinous tjrrannj, this 
most detestable fact, unpunished. For he mustered up 
an armj of mice against the archbishop, and sent them 
to persecute him as his ftirious Alastors, so that thej 
afflicted him both daj and night, and would not suffer 
him to take his rest in auj place. Whereupon the pre- 
late, thinking that he should be secure from the injury 
oC mice if he were in a certain tower, that standeth 
in the Rhine near to the town, betook himself into 
the said tower as to a safe refuge and sanotoary from 
his enemies, and locked himself in. But the innumer- 
able troops of mice chased him continually rery eegerlj, 
' and swam unto him upon the top of tite water to exe- 
cute the Just Judgment of God, and so at last he was 
most miserably devoured by those silly oreatares ; who 
pursued him with such bitter hostility, that it is recorded 
they scraped and gnawed his very name fh>m the walls 
and Upestry wherein it was written, after they had so 
cruelly deroured his body. Wherefore the tower wherein 
he was eaten up by the mice is sliown to this day, for a 
perpetual monument to all succeeding ages of tlie bar- 
barous and inhuman tyranny of this impious prelate, 
being situate in a little green isUind in the midst of the 
Bhine, near to the town of Bing.i and is ooromonly 
called in the German tongue, the Mowse-Turk. — 
Cortat'b CrudUies, p. 571, 572. 

Other anthers who record this tale say that the bishop 
wiu eaten by rats. 

The summer and autumn had been so wet, 
That in winter the com was growing yet; 
*Twas a piteous sight to see all around 
The grain lie rotting on the ground. 

Erery day the starring poor 
Crowded aroond Bishop Hatto's door. 
For he had a jdeotiftil last-year's store. 
And all the ncig^boorhood ooohl tell, 
His franaries were fiunish'd welL 
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At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day, 

T^ quiet the poor without delay; 

He bade them to his great bam repair. 

And thej should hare food fbr the winter them 

R^oiced such tidings good to hear, 
The poor folk flock'd from fkr and near; 
The great bam was ftiU as it could hold 
Of women and ohildren, and young and old. 

Then when he saw it could hold no more, 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door; 
And while for mercy on Christ they call. 
He set fire to the bam and burned them all. 

**r Ikith 'tU an exceUent bonfire !** quoth he, 
"And the oountry is greatly obliged to me. 
For ridding it in theee times forlorn 
Of rats that only consume the com." 

So then to his palace returned he. 

And he sat down to supper merrily. 

And he slept that night like an innocent mas» 

But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 

In the morning as he entered the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came. 
For the rats had eaten it out of the fhune. 

As he look'd there came a man fh>m his farm. 
He had a countenance white with alarm, 
" My lord, I opeu'd your granariee this mom. 
And the rats liad eaten all your com.** 

Another came running presently. 
And he was as pale as pale could be, 
*' Fly t my lord bishop, fly," quoth he, 
" Ten thousand rats are coming this way,— 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday." 
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" I'll go to my tower on the Rhine," rejdied ht^ 
Tis the safest place in Germany, 
The walls are high and the shores are steeps 
And the stream is strong and the water deep.*' 

Bishop Hatto fearfiUly hastened away. 
And he cross'd the Rhine without delay* 
And reach'd his tower, and barr'd with cart 
All the windows, doors, and loop holea thanu 

He laid him down and closed his eyea;— 

But soon a scream made him ariae^ 

He started and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow from whence the ecreaming oama. 

He listen'd and look'd ;— it was only the eat : 
But the bishop he grew more fisarftil fbr thai. 
For she was screaming, mad with fear 
At the army of tats that were drawing near. 

For they bava awnm over the riw ao deapw 
And th^ hava olimVd the alioraa ao ateap^ 
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And now by thomandi up thej €nwl 
To the bolM and windowi in the walL 



Down on his kneei the bishop fell. 

And £Mter end flMtor hie beeds did he tell, 

Ae loader end loader drmwing near 

The sew of their teeth without he coald heer. 

And in at the windowi, and in at the door. 
And through the walls bj thoaeande thej poor, 
And down from the ceiling and ap through the floor, 
From the right and the left, fhnn behind and before^ 
Prom within and without, fkom above and below, 
And all at onoe to the bishop they ga 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones. 
And now they pick the bishop's bones. 
They gnaw'd the flesh fhnn erery limb. 
For they were eent to do Judgment on him. 



LADY BETTY'S POCKET-BOOK 

[R. SnlliTUi, a miseeUaneoos writer fbr the annuals 
juid msgaiinee between 1825-35. He wae the aathor of 
Tkt Lomri (^lorrtb.] 

I passed my five-and-twentieth birthday at 
OakeoBhade. Sweet sentimental age! Dear, 
deeply-regn^etted place. Oakenshade is the 
fairest child of Father Thames, from Glouces- 
tershire to Black wall. She* is the yeiy queen 
of cottages, for she has fourteen brat bed- 
rooms, and stabling for a squadron. Her trees 
are the finest in Europe, and her inhabitants 
the fairest in the world. Her old mistress is 
the Lady Bountiful of the country, and her 
young mistresses are its pride. Lady Barbara 
is black-eyed and hyacinthine. Lady Betty 
blue- eyed and Madonna-like. 

In situations of this kind it is absolutely 
necessary for a man to fall in love, and in due 
compliance with the established custom, I fell 
in love both with Lady Betty and Lady Barbara. 
Now Barbara was a soft-hearted, high-minded 
rogue, and pretended, as I thought, not to care 
for me, that she might not interfere with the 
interests of her sister; and Betty was a reck- 
less, giddy-witted baggage, who cared for no- 
body and nothing upon earth, except the 
delightful occupation of doing what she pleased. 
Acconiingly, we became the Romeo and Juliet 
of the place, excepting that I never could sigh, 
and she never could apostrophize. Neverthe- 
less, we loved terribly. Oh, what a time was 
that! I will just give a sample of a day. — We 
rose at seven (it was July), and wandered 
amongst moss roses, velvet lawns, and seques- 



tered summer-houses, till the lady-mother 
summoned us to the breakfast-table. I know 
not how it was, but the footman on these 
occasions always found dear Barbara absent 
on a butterfly chase, gathering flowers, or feed- 
ing her pet robin, and Betty and myself on a 
sweet honeysuckle seat just large enough to 
hold two, and hidden round a happy comer as 
snug as a bird's nest The moment the villain 
came within hearing, I used to begin, in an 
audible voice, to discourse upon the beauties of 
nature, and Betty allowed me to be the best 
moral philosopher of the age. After breakfast 
we used to retire to the young ladies' study, in 
which blest retreat I filled some hundred pages 
of their albums, whilst Betty looked over my 
shoulder, and Barbara hammered with all her 
might upon the grand piano, that we might 
not be afraid to talk. I was acknowledged to 
be the prince of poets and riddle-mongers, and 
in the graphic art I was a prodigy perfectly 
unrivalled. Som doute, I was a little over- 
rated. My riddles were so plain, and my 
metaphors so puzzling — and then my trees 
were like mountains, and my men were like 
monkeys. But love had such penetrating 
optics! Lady Betty could perceive beauties to 
which the rest of the world were perfectly 
blind. Then followed our " equestrian exer- 
cises." Now Barbara was a good horsewoman, 
and Betty was a bad one ; consequently, Bar- 
bara rode a pony, and Betty rode a donkey; 
consequently, Barbara rode a mile before, and 
Betty rode a mile behind ; and consequently, 
it waa absolutely necessary for me to keep fast 
hold of Betty's hand, for fear she should 
tumble off. Thus did we journey through 
wood and through valley, by flood and by field, 
through the loveliest and most love-making 
scenes that ever figured in rhyme or on canvas. 
The trees never looked so green, the flowers 
never smelt so sweetly, and the exercise and 
the fears of her high- mettled .palfrey g^ve my 
companion a blush which is quite beyond the 
reach of simile. Of course, we always lost our- 
selves, and trusted to ^urbara to guide us 
home, which she generally did by the most 
circuitous routes she could find. At dinner 
the lady-mother would inquire what had be- 
come of us, but none of us could tell where we 
had been, excepting Barbara. 

" Why Betty, my dear, you understood our 
geography well enough when you were guide to 
our good old friend, the general!" 

Ah, but Betty found it was quite a different 
thing to be guide to her good young friend, 
the captain ; and her explanation was generally 
a zigzag sort of performance, which outdid the 
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best riddle of her albam. It was the custom 
of the lady-mother to take a nap after dinner, 
and having a due regard for her, we always 
left her to this enjoyment as soon as possible. 
Sometimes we floated in a little skifT down the 
broad and tranquil river, which, kindled by 
the setting sun, moved onward like a stream 
of fire, tuning our voices to glees and duets, 
till the nightingales themselves wereastonished. 
Oh, the witchery of bright eyes at sunset and 
music on the water! Sometimes we stole 
through the cavernous recesses of the old oak 
wood, conjuring up fawns and satyrs at every 
fttep, and sending Barbara to detect the decep- 
tions, and play at hide and seek with us. At 
lost our mistress the moon would open her eye 
and warn us home, where, on the little study 
sofa, we watched her progress, and repeated 
sweet poesy. Many a time did I long to break 
the footman's head when he brought the lights 
and announced the tea. The lady-mother 
never slept after this, and the business of the 
day was ended. 

Things went on in this way for a week or 
ten days, and Lady Betty appeared to have less 
spirits, and a more serions and languid air than 
heretofore. There was now nothing hoydeniah 
in her behaviour, and instead of the upper lip 
curling with scorn, the under one was dropping 
with sentiment Her voice was not so loud, 
and fell in a gentler cadence, and the Madonna 
braid was festooned with a more exquisite 
grace. When I besought her to let me hear 
the subject of her thoughts, the little budget 
was always of so mournful a description, that 
I could not choose but use my tenderest mode 
of comforting her. She had, she knew not 
why, become more serious. She supposed it 
was because she was growing older, she hoped 
it was because she was growing better. In fine, 
ahe had determined to mend her life, and ap- 
pointed me master of the ceremonies to her 
conscience, which, sooth to say, had been in a 
woful state of anarchy. 

I could not, of course, have any doubt that 
my sweet society had been the cause of this 
metamorphosis, and I congratulated myself 
with fervency. She was becoming the very 
pattern for a wife, and I contemplated in her 
the partner of my declining years, the soother 
of my cares, the mother of my children. It 
woA cruel to postpone my declaration, but 
though I have no Scotch blood in my veins, 
I wsA always a little given to caution. Lady 
Betty had been a sad madcap, and might not 
this be a mere freak of the moment? Besides 
there was a charm about the very uncertainty 
which a declared lover ha^ no idea of, to I de- 



termined to observe, and act with delibera- 
tion. 

Our pastimes continued the same as before, 
and our interchanges of kindness increased. 
Amongst other things. Lady Betty signalized 
me by a purse and pencil case, and in return 
was troubled with an extreme longing for a 
liUc and gold pocket-book, in which I was 
sometimes rash enough to note down my fugi- 
tive thoughts. It had been given me by — no 
matter whom — there was nothing on earth 
that I would not have sacrificed to Lady Betty. 
She received it in both her hands, pressed it to 
her bosom, and promised faithfully that she 
would pursue the plan I had adopted in it; 
casting up her delinquencies at the end of the 
year to see what might be amended. 

Alas! the pinnacle of happiness is but a 
sorry resting-place, from which the chief occu- 
pation of mankind is to push one another head- 
long! Of my own case I have particular 
reason to complain, for I was precipitated from 
the midst of my burning, palpitating existence 
by the veriest blockhead in life. He came 
upon us like the simoom, devastating every 
green spot in his progress, and leaving our 
hearts a blank. In short, he was a spark of 
quality, who drove four bloods, and cut hia 
own coats. His visage was dangerously diiai- 
pated and cadaverous, his figure as taper as a 
fishing-rod, and his manner had a je ne sai» 
qwHoi languid impertinence which was a great 
deal too overwhelming. Altogether, he was a 
gallant whose incursion would have caused me 
very considerable uneasiness, had I not felt 
secure that my miitress was already won. 

I shall never forget the bustle which was 
occasioned by the arrival of this worthy. He 
was some sort of connection of the lady-mother, 
thought himself privileged to come without 
invitation, and declared his intention of re- 
maining till he was tired. He ordered the 
servants about, and gave directions for his ac- 
commodation precisely as if he had been at 
home, and scarcely deigned to tender his fore- 
finger to the ladies, till he had made himself 
perfectly comfortable. When I was introduced 
from the back -ground, from which I had been 
scowling with indignation and amazement, he 
regarded my commonplace appearance with 
careless contempt ; made me a bow as cold as if 
it had come from Lapland, and, in return, re- 
ceived one from the North Pole. I considered 
that he was usurping all my rights in the 
establishment; perfect freedom with Betty and 
Barbara were a violation of my private property, 
and I even grudged him his jokes with the 
lady-mother. We were foes from first sight. 
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Lady Betty saw bow the spirit was working 
within me, and hastened to prevent its efTer- 
yeflcence. She gave me one of her overpower- 
ing looks, and besought me to assist her in 
being civil to him; for, in truth, the attentions 
of common politeness had already completely 
exhausted her. I was quite charmed with the 
vexation she felt at his intrusion, and loved 
her a thousand times better because she detested 
him. His visit, indeed, had such an effect 
upon her, that before the day was over she 
complained to me, in confidence, of being 
seriously unwell 

From this time the whole tenor of our 
amusements was revolutionized. Lady Betty's 
illness was not fancied; she was too weak to 
ride her donkey, too qualmish to go inside the 
barouche, which was turned out every day to 
keep the bloods in wind, and nothing agreed 
with her delicate health but being mounted on 

the box beside Lord S The evenings 

passed off as heavily as the mornings. Lady 
Barbara used to ask me to take the usual stroll 
with her; and Lady Betty, being afraid to 
venture upon the damp grass, was again left to 

the mercy of Lord S , to whom walking 

was a low-lifed amusement, for which he had 
no taste. The lady-mother, as usual, had her 
sleeping- fits; and when we returned, we invari- 
ably found things in disorder. The candles 
had not been lighted, the tea-things bad not 

been brought in, and Lord S had turned 

sulky with his bottle, and was sitting quietly 
with Lady Betty. I felt for her more than I 
can express, and could not, for the life of me, 
conceive where she picked up patience to be 
civil to him. She even affected to be delighted 
with his conversation, and her good breeding 
was beyond all praise. 

With such an example of endurance before 
me, and the pacific promises which I had made, 
I could not avoid wearing a benevolent aspect. 
Indeed, though the enemy had effectually cut 
off the direct communication of sentiment be- 
tween us, I was not altogether without my 
triumphA and secret satisfactions. The general 
outline which I have given was occasionally 
intersected with little episodes which were 
quite charming. For instance, Lady Betty 
used constantly to employ me upon errands to 
her mother, who was usually absent in her 
private room, manufacturing caudle and flannel 
l>ctticoatH for the workhouse. When I returned, 
Khe would despatch me to her sister, who was 
rc(]uiring my advice upon her drawing, in the 

study; and thus Lord S could not fail 

to observe the familiar terms we were upon, 
and that we perfectly understood each other. 



What gave me more pleasure than all was, 
that he must see I had no fears of leaving my 
liege lady alone with him, which must have 
galled him to the quick. When she had no 
other means of showing her devotion to me, 
she would produce the lilac pocket-book, and 
pursue the work of amendment which I had 
suggested to her; indeed, this was done with a 
regularity which, when I considered her former 
hair-brained character, I knew could only be 
sustained by the most ardent attachment. My 
pride and my passion increased daily. 

At last, by a happy reverse of fortune, I was 
led to look for the termination of my trials. 
Lord S was a personage of too great im- 
portance to the nation to be permitted to enjoy 
his own peace and quiet, and his bilious visage 
was required to countenance mighty concepts 
in other parts. His dressing case was packed 
up, and the barouche was ordered to the door, 
but poor Lady Betty was still doomed to be a 
sufi^r; she was, somehow or other, hampered 
with an engagement to ride with him as far as 
the village, in order to pay a visit for her 
mother to the charity-school, and I saw her 
borne off, the most bewitching example of 
patience and resig^tion. I did not oflfbr to 
accompany them, for I thought it would have 
looked like jealousy, but engaged, in answer to 
a sweetly-whispered invitation, to meet her in 
her walk back. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, 
Barbara and the lady-mother were absent on 
their usual occupations, and I sat down ipr a 
moment of happy reflection on the delights 
which awaited me; my heart was tingling 
with anticipation, and every thought was 
poetry. A scrap of paper lay upon the table, 
and was presently enriched with a sonnet 
on each side, which I had the vanity to think 
were quite good enough to be transferred to 
Ijady Betty's most beloved and lilac pocket- 
book. I raised my eyes, and lo! in the bustle 
of parting with Lord S— — , she had forgotten 
to deposit it in her desk. What an agreeable 
surprise it would be for her to find how I had 
been employed ! How fondly would she thank 
me for such a delicate mode of showing my 
attention! The sonnets were written in my 
best hand, and I was about to close the book, 
when I was struck with the extreme beauty of 
Lady Betty's caligraphy. Might I venture to 
peruse a page or so, and enjoy the luxury of 
knowing her private thoughts of me? Nay, 
was it not evidently a sweet little finesse to 
teach me the secrets of her heart, and should I 
not moiiify her exceedingly if I neglected to 
take advantage of it? This reflection was quite 
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8ufficient| and I commenced the chronicle of 
her innocent cogitations forthwith. It began 
with noting the day of the month on which I 
had presented the gift, and stated prettily the 
plan of improvement which I had suggested. 
The very first memorandum contained her 

reasons for loving her dear M . I pressed 

the book to my lips, and proceeded to 
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"A good temper is better in a companion 

than a great wit If dear M is deficient 

in the latter it is not his fault, and his excel- 
lence in the former makes ample amends." 

How! As much as to say I am a good- 
natured fool. Was there no other construction? 
No error of the press? None. The context 
Msured me that I was not mistaken. 

"REASON THE SECOND. 

" Personal beauty is not requisite in a hus- 
band; and if he is a little mistaken in his esti- 
mate of himself in this respect, it will make 
him happy, and save me the trouble of labour- 
ing for that end." 

Conoeitod and ill-favonred! My head began 
to swim. 
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"I have been told that very passionate 
Attachments between married people are pro- 
ductive of much disquietude and jealousy. 
The temperate regard, therefore, which I feel 

for dear M argues well for the serenity of 

our lives. — Heigh-ho ! " 

Furies! 

"REASON THE FOURTH. 

" I have sometimes doubted whether this 
temperate regard be really love; but, as pity is 
next a- kin to love, and I pity him on so many 
points, I think I cannot be mistaken. 

Pity! 
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"I pity him, because it is necessary that I 
should place him on the shelf during Lord 
8 *s visit, for fear 8 should be dis- 

couraged by appearances, and not make the 
declaration which I have been ao long expect- 
ing. 

Place me on the shelf ! I 
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" I pity him, becanse if 8 really comes 
forward, I shall be obliged to sobmii poor detr 
M to the mortification of a dismiMaL'* 

I!! 



" I pity him, because he is so extremely 
kind and obliging in quitting the room when- 
ever his presence becomes troublesome. " 

!!! 1 
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" I pity him, because his great confidence in 
my affection makes him appear so ridiculous, 
and because 8 laughs at bim." 

! ! ! I! 
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" I pity him, because, if I do ultimately 
marry him, 8 — - — will tell everybody that it 
is only because I could not obtain the baroucho 
and four. — Heigh — heigh-ho." 

I!!!!! 

"REASON THB TENTH. 

" I pity him, because he has so kindly con- 
sented to meet me on my return from the 
charity-school, without once suspecting that I 

go to give 8 a last opportunity. He is 

really a very good young man.— Ah, well-a- 
dayl"— 

And ah, well-a-day ! ! ! ! I ! Ac Ac — Let no 
man henceforth endeavour to eigoy the laxury 
of his mistress's secret thoughts. 

I closed the book and walked to the window. 
The river flowed temptingly beneath. Wonld 
it be best to drown myself or shoot myself? 
Or would it be best to take hone after the 

barouche, and shoot Lord 8 ? I was 

puzzled with the alternatives. It was abso- 
lutely necessary that somebody should be put 
to death, btit my confusion was too great to 
decide upon the victim. 

At this critical juncture of my fate, when I 
was wavering between the gallows and "a 
grave where four roads meet," Lady Barbara 
came dancing in, to request my assistance upon 
her drawing. 8he was petrified at my suicidal 
appearance, and, indeed, seemed in doubt 
whether the act of immolation had not been 
already effected. Her fears rushed in crimson 
to her cheeks, as she inquired the cause of my 
disorder; and her beauty, and the interesting 
concern she expressed, cast an entire new light 
upon me. I would be revenged on Lady Betty 
in a manner far more cutting than either 
drowning or shooting. Barbara was the pret- 
tiest by far— Barbara was the best by infinity. 
8 weet, simple, gentle Barbara! How generoosly 
had she sacrificed her feelings, and given me 
up to her sister! How happy was I to have it 
in my power to reward ha for it. She now 
sbould be the partner of my decUning years. 
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the soother of my cares, the mother of my 
-children; and as for Lady Betty, I renounced 
her. I found that my heart had all along been 
Barbara's, and I congratulated myself upon 
being brought to my senses. 

The business was soon opened, and we were 
All eloquence and blushes. I expressed my 
warm admiration of her self-denial and aflbc- 
tion for her sister; hinted at my knowledge of 
her sentiments for myself; explained every par- 
ticular of my passion, prospects, and genealogy, 
fixed upon our place of residence, and allotted 
her pin-money. It was now Barbara's turn. 

"She was confused — she was distressed — 
«he feared— fihe hoped — she knew not what to 
Bay." She paused for composure, and I waited 
in an ecstasy. 

"Why," I exclaimed, "why will you hesi- 
tate, my own, my gentle Barbara? Let me 
not lose one delicious word of this heavenly 
•confession." Barbara regained her courage. 

" Indeed, then — indeed, and indeed — I have 
been engaged to my cousin for more than three 
years!" 

This was a stroke upon which I had never 
^nce calculated, and my astonishment was 
awfuL Barbara then was not in love with me 
after all, and the concern which I had felt for 
her blighted affections was altogether erroneous ! 
I had made the proposal to be revenged on 
Lady Betty, and my disappointment had com- 
pletely turned the tables upon me. Instead of 
bringing her to shame, I was ashamed of 
myself, and my mortification made me feel as 
though she had heaped a new ii^nry upon me. 
What I said upon the occasion I cannot pre- 
cisely remember, and if I could, I doubt 
whether my reader would be able to make 
head or tail of it I concluded, however, 
with my compliments to the lady* mother, 
And an urgent necessity to decamp. Barbara 
knew not whether she ought to laugh or to cry. 
I gave her no time to recover herself, for Betty 
would be home presently, and it was material 
to be off before they had an opportunity of 
comparing notes. In three minutes I was 
mounted on my hone, and again ruminating 
•on the various advantages of hanging, drown- 
ing, and shooting. 

I thought I had got clear off; but at the 
«nd of the lawn I was fated to encounter the 
bewitching smile of Lady Betty, on her return 
from the village. Her words were brimming 
with tenderness, and her delight to be rid of 
that odious Lord S was beyond measure. 

It had quite restored her health; she was able 
to recommence her rides, and would order the 
donkey to be got ready immediately. 

vou v. 



So then, it appeared that the drive to the 
charity school had not answered the purpose 
after all, and I was to be the locum tenens of 
Lady Betty's affections till the arrival of a new 
acquaintance. I know not whether my consti- 
tution is different from that of other people. 
A pretty face is certainly a terrible criterion of 
a man's resolution; but for the honour of man- 
hood I contrived for once to be superior to its 
fascinations. To adhere strictly to truth, I 
must confess, however humiliating the confes- 
sion may be, that this dignified behaviour was 
very materially sustained by the transactions 
with Lady Barbara, for the consequence of 
whose communications there was no answering. 
I declined the donkey ride, looked a most ex- 
planatory look of reproach, and declared my 
necessity of returning to town, l^ady Betty 
was amazed— remonstrated— entreated — look- 
ed like an angel — and finally put her handker- 
chief to her eyes. There was no standing 
this. 

'* I go,'* said I, " I go, because it is proper 
to quit whenever my presence becomes trouble- 
some — I will not oblige you to put me on the 
sheff—l will not be too encroaching upon your 
temperate regard — Heigh — heigh-ho!" 

With that I plunged my spurs into my 
steed, and vanished at full gallop. 

It was long before I heard anything more of 
Oakenshade or its inhabitants. In the middle 
of the following December I received a piece of 
wedding-cake fivm the gentle Barbara, and in 
the same packet a letter from Lady Betty. 

She had written instead of mamma, who 
was troubled with a gouty affection in the 
hand. She spoke much (and I have no doubt 
sincerely) of the cruel separation from her 
sister. Touched feelingly upon the happiness 
of the time I had spent at Oakenshade, and 
trusted she might venture to claim a week of 
me at Christmas. She was truly sorry that 
she had no inducement to hold out beyond the 
satisfaction of communicating happiness, which 
she knew was always a paramount feeling with 
me. She was all alone, and wretched in the 
long evenings when mamma went to sleep; and 
reverted plaintively and prettily to the little 
study and the ghost stories. As for the lilac 
pocket-book, she had cast up her follies and 
misdemeanours, and found the total, even 
btfore the end of the year, so full of Hhame and 
repentance that she had incontinently thrown 
it into the fire, trusting to my kindnetw US 
give her another with fresh advice. Dear 
Lady Betty ! my resentment was long gone by 
— I had long felt a conviction that her little 
follies were blameless, and not atall uncommon; 
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and I TOW, that had her happiness depended 
opon me, I woald have done anything to insure 
it. I was obliged, however, to send an excuse 
for the present, for I had only been married a 
week. 



THE INVITATION. 

[ConMliaa Wabbe, mitnulUnaont writer, and author 
of Poilhumout Fapei-a qf a Perton about Tinm: Lync 
Uava: Olanees at L\ft xn CUp and Suburb; lio. Ha 
VM tor niAuj yean proof-reader of the Quarterly JUview, 
"He lua feeliug aud fkncy — an ojo and a heart for 
nature. "—.Stadtwootrj Moffohnt.] 

Mary, when the sun is down. 
Steal unnoticed from the town. 
Through the dew of daisied green, 
Like a shadow dimly seen. 
Unto where the lilied-riU 
Winds around the woody hill,— 
Giving to thy lover*s arms. 
Truth, and youth, and saovd charms. 

When the night doth darken eve, 
Thou thy bower mayst safely leave:* 
Thou canst have no dread of night, 
Having thoughts as pure as light I 
Vice may then not be a-bed. 
But the wicked have a dread 
Of a chaste^yed maiden's frown, 
That keeps ruder passions down. 

When the bat hath tired his wing^ 
And the cricket ceased to >in^. 
And the sad, sweet nightingale 
*Oins to tell her tender tale; 
Steal thy path across the green. 
Like a shadow dimly seen. 
Or a late-returning dove 
Winging lonely to her love. 

When the first star of the night 
Beams with rays of ruddy light, 
(Like the lashes of thine eyes 
Startling sleep, that sweetly liee 
As the bee upon his bed. 
Nestling by a blue-bell's head,) 
Steal thy way through green and grove. 
Silent as the moon doth move. 

When the dew is on our feet. 
Then the woodland walk is sweet : 
When no eye but Heaven's doth see, 
Then *tis sweet with thee to be : 
We have passed long hours alone. 
Overseen and beard by none ; 
And may wile a many more. 
Till our life, not love, be o'er. 
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THB dominie's TALE. 

[Andrew Picken, horn in Paialejr, 1788; died in 
London, 28d NoTember, 1888. After Tarious experienoea 
in trada in the West Indies, in Ireland, Olaegow, and 
Liverpool, he eettled in London aa a profeeeional anther 
in 18S0. His works obtained a Ikir portion of euooeM, 
and he was rapidly winning a good position in lltentora 
whan he was aoddenlj etricken bj apoplexy. He wrote: 
TaU§ and Sktteket <^fthi Waft qfSeatland, in which flnS 
appeared, Mary OgilvU; n§ Sectarian, or Tht CkunA 
and the MteUng Hvuee, a norel ; The Dominie't Legaqf, 
a colleotion of talea, firom which we qnote; Travdt 
and BamrcKu qf Bngliek MietUmarUi; The Chib Book^ 
a colleotioa of tales to which O. P. R Jamee, D. M. 
Moir, John Oalt, Tyrone Power, Jamee Hogg, Allaa 
Cnnningham, and William Jerdan contributed; TKt 
CanadoM^ compiled from memoranda eoppUed by Oalt; 
WoUkaan, a romance; aud The Black ITotcA, a noval 
completed ahortly before the author's death, and oon* 
taininf the history of the 4ad Regiment.] 

Really when I oome to think on the variona 
fortunes of my pupils after they went from 
under my charge, I am as much diverted and 
moved to laughter at the ways and proceedinga 
that were followed out by some, as I am 
sobered into sorrow at the sad and pathetic 
fate that befell several others. If I oonld say 
oonscientiously, that the whwst man alwaya 
tamed to be the happiest or the most fortnnate, 
greatly should I be gratified. But tmly, it 
hath never consisted with the little philoeophy 
that I have gathered in going about the world, 
to deal ma<^ in general rules or specified oon- 
clotioni; and I have often from my obeenrationa 
been rather tempted to say, with the proverb- 
making king, that folly was in some ciset better 
than wisdom, and lightness of heart more tO' 
be envied than sobriety and sense. 

It was in the early part of my life, when I 
was yet in the apprenticeship of my fortune, 
that I had the teaching of a pleasant boy, 
whose name was Charlie Cheap. Chariie*a 
father was a weel-speeked witless body, whO' 
kept a shq> in the largest village near; and 
having made mon^ by mere want of sense, 
and selling of the jigs and Jags of a country 
town, was called by the name of John Cbeap- 
the Chapman, after the classical story of that 
personage with which we used to be diverted 
when we were children: so the old man, seeing- 
indications of genius in his son, sent the lad 
to me to finish his education. 

There was not a better-liked hoj in the 
whole sehool than Charlie Cheap; for though 
he never would learn anything effectnallyt and 
waa the head and ringleader of every trick 
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that was hatched, he had such a laughing happy 
disposition! and took his very punishment so 
good-humouredly, that it went to my heart to 
think of chastising him; and as for the fool's 
cap and the broom sceptre, they were no pun- 
ishment to him, for he never seemed better 
pleased than when he had them on; and when 
mounted thus on the top of the black stool, 
he seemed so delighted, and pulled such faces 
at the rest of the boys, that no mortal flesh 
could stand to their gravity near him, and my 
«eat of learning was in danger of becoming a 
perfect hobbleshew of dirersion. How to mas- 
ter this was past my power. But Charlie's 
versatility ended it by his own will, and before 
he was half learned in his preliminary human- 
ities, his father and he had taken some scheme 
into their heads, and he was removed from me 
and sent to the college. 

I know not how it was, but for several years 
I lost sight of Charlie, until I heard that his 
father was dead, and that he was now a grown 
man, and was likely to make a great fortune. 
This news was no surprise to me, for I now 
began to make the observation, that the greatest 
fools that I had the honour of preparing for 
the world most generally became the wealthiest 
men. 

It was one day when on a summer tramp, 
that entering a decentish town, and looking 
about at the shop windows, I began to bethink 
me of the necessity that had befallen upon me, 
by the tear and wear of the journey, of being 
at the expense of a new hat, so I entered a 
magazine of miscellaneous commodities, when 
who should astonish me in the person of the 
shopkeeper, but my old pupil, Charlie Cheap. 
''Merciful me! Charlie," said I, "who would 
have expected to find you at this trade! I 
thought you had gone to the college to serve 
your time for a minister of the gospel." 

" Indeed," said Charlie, "that was once the 
intent, but, in truth, my head got rather con- 
fused with the lair and the logic I had not 
the least conjugality to the Greek coigugations, 
and when I came to the Hebrew that is read 
every word backwards, faith, I could neither 
read it backwards nor forwards, and fairly 
stuck, and grew a sticked minister. But I 
had long begun to see that the minister trade 
was but a poor business, and that a man might 
wait for the mustard till the meat was all eaten, 
and so I just took up a chop like my father 
before me; and faith, Mr. Dominie, I'm mak- 
ing^ fortune." 

" Well," said I, "I am really happy to hear 
it, and I hope, besides that, that you like your 
employment." 



"I'm quite delighted with the chop-keepings 
Mr. Balgownie; a very different life fromi 
chapping verbs in a cauld college. Besides, I 
am a respected man in the town; nothing but; 
Mr. Cheap here and Mrs. Cheap there, and 
ladies coming in at all hours of the day, and 
bowing and beeking to roe — and throwing the 
money to me across the counter; — I would not 
wonder if they should make me a bailie yet." 

"Well, I am really delighted too/' said Ir 
"and from my knowle<ige of bailies, I wouldt 
not wonder in the least — so good bye, Mr^ 
Cheap. I think this hat looks very well on> 
me." 

"Makes you ten years younger, sir— gooJ 
bye! wish you your health to wear it." 

It might be a twelvemonth after that, I wa» 
plodding along a country road some ten milea 
from the forementioned town, when looking* 
over the hedge by my side I saw a team of 
horses pulling a plough towards me; and my 
cogitations were disturbed by the yo-ing and 
yau-ing of the man who followed it. Something^ 
struck me that I knew the voice, and when 
the last of the men came up I discovered, under 
the plush waistcoat and farmer's bonnet, my 
old friend Charlie Cheap. 

"Soul and conscience!" cried he, thrusting- 
his clay hand through the hedge and grasping- 
mine — "if this is not my old master the 
dominie! " and truly, he gave me the farmer's- 
gripe, as if my hand had been made of cast 
metal. 

"What are you doing here, Charlie?" said 
I. "Why are you not minding your shop 
instead of marching there in the furrows at 
the plough- tail?" 

"Chop," said he, "what chop? Na, ns. 
Dominie, I've gotten a better trade by the 
hand" 

"It cannot be possible, Charlie, that ye've^ 
turned farmer?" 

"Whether it be possible or no, it is true,"* 
said Charlie; "but dinna be standing them- 
whistling through the hedge, but come in by 
the slap at the comer, and ye shall taste mvr 
wife's treacle ale." 

"Well really," said I, when I had goti 
down into the farm-house, "this is the mosU 
marvellous change." 

"No change to speak of," said he; "do ye. 
think I was going to be tied up to haberdrab- 
bery all my days? No, no, I knew I had a. 
genius for fanning, the chop-keeping grew flaU 
and unprofitable, a chield from England set^ 
up next door to me, so a country customer 
took a fancy for a town lifa I sold him my 
stock in trade, and he sold me the stock on. 
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hU fann. He stepped in behind the counter, 
and I got behind the plough; so here I am, 
happier than ever; besides, harkie! I am mak- 
ing money fast" 

''Are you really? But how do you know 
thttt?" 

"Can I not count my ten fingers? Have I 
not figured it on black and white over and over 
ajriin ? There's great profits with management 
such an mine, that I can assure you, sii.'* 

*' But how could you possibly learn farming? 
Tliat, 1 believe, is not taught at college. " 

"Pooh! my friend; I can learn anything. 
Besides, my wife's mother was a farmer's 
daughter, and Lizzy herself understands farm- 
ing already, as if she was reared to it. She 
makes all the butter, and the children drink 
all the milk, and we live so happy: birds sing- 
ing in the morning — oows lowing at night — 
drinking treacle ale all day; and nothing to 
do but watch the com growing. In short, 
farming is the natural state of man. Adam 
and Eve were a farmer and his wife, Just like 
me and Lizzy Cheap!" 

"But you'll change again shortly, I am 
afraid, Mr. Cheap!" 

"That's impossible, for I've got a nineteen 
years' lease. I'll grow gray as a farmer. Well, 
good bye. Dominie. Be sure you give us a call 
the next time ye pass, and get a drink of our 
treacle ale." 

" Well, really this is the most extraordinary 
thing," said I to myself, as I walked up the 
lane from the farm-house. " I shall be curious 
to ascertain of his going to stick to the farming 
till he's ruined." 

I thought no more of Changeable Charlie 
for above a year, when, coming towards the 
same neighbourhood, I resolved to go a short 
distance out of my way to pay him a visit 
BIy road lay across a clear country stream 
which winded along a pleasant green valley 
beneath me; and as I drew near the rustic 
bridge, my ear caught the lively sound of a 
waterfall, which murmured from a picturesque 
gjpot among opening woods, a little way above 
the bridge. A little mill-race, with its narrow 
channel of deep level water, next attracted 
my notice; and presently after, the rn^lar 
^lash of a water-wheel and the boom of a 
com- mill became objects of my meditative ob- 
servation. The mill looked so quaint and 
rustic by the stream, the banks were so green 
and the water so clear, that I was tempted to 
wander towards it, down from the bridge, just 
to make the whole a snbjeet of eloaer obawva- 
tioo. 

A barefooted girl came forth fitun the hooae 



and stared in my face, as a Scottish lassie may 
be supposed to do at a reasonable man. " Can 
you tell me," said I, willing to make up an 
excuse for my intrusion, " if this road will lead 
me to the farm of Longriggs, which is occupied 
by one Mr. Cheap?" The lassie looked in 
my face with a thieveless smile, and without 
answering a word, took a bare-legged race into 
the mill. Presently, a great lumbering miller 
came out, like a walking bag of flower from 
beside the hopper, and I immediately saw he 
was going to address me. 

Never did I see such a snowy man. His 
miller's hat was inch thick with flour; he 
whitened the green earth as he walked, the 
knees of his breeches were loose, and the stock- 
ings that hung about his heels would have 
made a hearty meal for a starving garrison. 

"What can the impudent rascal be staring 
at?" I said, and I began to cast my eyes down 
on my person, to see if I could find any cause 
in my own appearance, that the miller and hia 
lassie should thus treat me as a world's wonder. 

"Ye were asking I think," he said, "after 
Charlie Cheap, of the Longriggs?" 

"Yes," said I, "but his farm must be some 
miles from this. Perhaps as you are the miller 
of the neighbourhood, you can direct me the 
nearest road to it" 

The hurley scoundrel first lifted up his eye- 
winkers, which were clotted with flour, shook 
out about a pound of it from his bushy whiskers, 
and then burst into a laugh in my very face 
as loud as the neighing of a miller's horse. 

" Ho, ho, hough ! " grinned he, coughing upon 
me a shower of flour. " Is it possible. Dominie, 
that ye dinna ken me?" and opening a mouth 
at least as wide as his own hopper, I began to 
recognize the exaggerated features of Change- 
able Charlie. 

"Well really." said I, gazing at his grin, 
and the hills of flour that arose from his cheeks, 
— ' ' really this beats everything ! and so, Charlie, 
ye're now turned into a miller." 

"As sure's a gun!" said he. "Lord blest 
your soul, Dominie! do you think I could bear 
to spread dung and turn up dirt all my life? 
no! I have a soul above that Besides, jonr 
miller is a man in power. He is an aristocrat 
over the farmers, and with the power has its 
privileges too, for he takes a moltre out of 
every man's sack, and levies his revenues like 
a prime minister. No one gets so soon fat as 
those that live by the labour of others, as yon 
may see; for the landed interest sopports me 
by day, and my water-wheel works for nie all 
night, BO if I don't get rich now, the deuce is 
in if 
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" I suppose," aaid I, following him into the 
mill, "you are Just making a fortune." 

"How can I help it?" said he, "making 
money while I sleep, for I hear the musical 
click of the hopper in my dreams, and my 
bairns learn their lessons by the jog of it I 
wish every man who has passed a puigatory 
at college were Just as happy as the miller and 
his wife. Is not that the case, Lizzy?" he 
added, addressing his better half, who now 
came forth hung round by children — "as the 
song goes," 

"Merry may the maid be that manias the miller, 
For foul day and Cfdr day. he's aye bringing till her— 
Hi* ample haad'a in ilk man's pook. 

His mill grinds maokle siUer, 
His wilft is dressed in silk and lawn. 
For he's aye bringing till her.** 

"But dear me, Mr. Cheap," said I, "what 
was it that put you out of the farm, where I 
thought you were so happv, and making a for- 
tune?" 

"I was as happy as a man could be, and 
making money too, and nothing put me out 
of the farm, although I was quite glad of the 
change, but just a penny of fair debt, the 
which, you know, is a good man's case — and 
a little argument about the rent But every- 
thing turned out for the best, for Willie Happer, 
the former miller, just ran awa the same week: 
I got a dead bargain of the mill, and so I came 
in to reign in his stead. Am I not a fortunate 
man?" 

"Never was a man so lucky," said I; "but 
do you really mean to be a waiter on a mill- 
hopper all your days?" 

" As long as wood turns round and water 
runx; but, Lizzy," he added to his wife, "what 
are you standing glowering there for, and me 
like to choke. Oang and fetch us a jug of 
your best treacle ale." 

" It surely cannot be," said I to myself when 
I had lea the mill, "that Changeable Charlie 
will ever adopt a new profession now, but live 
and die a miller." I was, however, entirely 
mistaken in my calculation, as I found before 
I was two years older, and though I have not 
time, at this present sitting, to tell the whole 
of Charlie's story, and have a strong suspicion 
that my veracity might be put in jeopardy 
were 1 to condescend thereto, I am quite ready 
to take my oath, that after this I found him 
in not less than five different characters, in all 
of which he was equally happy and equally cer- 
tain of making a fortune. Where the mutations 
of Charlie might have run to, and whether, to 
•peak with a little agreeable stultification, he 
might not, like another remarkable man, have 



exhausted worlds, and then imagined new, it 
is impossible to predicate, if Fortune had not, 
in her usual iiyustice, put an end to his career 
of change, by leaving his wife Lizzy a con- 
siderable legacy. 

The last character then that I found Charlie 
striving to enact, was that of a gentleman — 
that is, a man who has plenty of money to live 
upon, and nothing whatever to da It did 
not appear, however, that Charlie's happiness 
was at all improved by this last change; for, 
besides that, it had taken from him all hia 
private joys, in the hope of one day making a 
fortune, it had raised up a most unexpected 
enemy, in the shape of old father Time, whom 
he found it more troublesome and less hopeful 
to contend with, than all the obstacles that 
had formerly seemed to stand in his way to 
the making of an independent fortune. 

When the legacy was first showered upon 
him, however, he seemed as happy under the 
dispensation as he had been before under any 
other of his changes. In the hey*day of his 
joy, he sent for me to witness his felicity, and 
to give him my advice as to the spending of 
his money. This invitation I was thoughtless 
enough to accept, but it was more that I might 
pick up a little philosophy out of what I should 
observe, than from any pleasure that I expected, 
or any good that I was likely to do. When I 
got to his house I was worried to death by 
all the fine things I was forced to look at, that 
had been sent to him from Jamaica, and all 
that from him and his wife I was forced to 
hear. I tried to impress him concerning the 
good that he might do with his money, in re- 
ference to many who sorely wanted it; but I 
found that he had too little feeling himself to 
understand the feelings of others, and that 
affliction had never yet driven a nail into hia 
own flesh to open his heart to sympathy. 
Instead of entering into any rational plans, Ua 
wife and he laughed all day at nothing what- 
ever, his children turned the house upside down 
in their ecstasy at being rich ; and, in short, 
never before had I been so wearied at seeing 
people happy. 

In all this, however, I heard not one single 
word of thankfulness for this unlooked-for de- 
liverance from constant vicissitude, or one 
grateful expression to Providence for being so 
unreasonably kind to this family; while thou- 
sands around them struggled incessantly in 
ill-rewarded industry and unavailing anxiety. 
So I wound up the story of Changeable Charlie 
in reflective melancholy; for I had seen so many 
who would, for any little good fortune, have 
been most thankful and happy, yet never were 
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able to attain thereto; and I inclined to the 
sombre conclusion, that in this world the wise 
and Tirtuoos man was often less fortunate, and 
generally leas happy, than the fool 



FREELY GIVE. 

" Freely 7« hAve received, freelj give.**— Matthew z. 8. 
" Itiemorebleeudtogive than to receive. " — Actazz. 35. 

•Give ! at the morning that flows oat of hearen ; 
•Give ! aa the ware* when their channel ia riven ; 
Give ! ae the free air and sunahine are given ; 

Laviahlj, atterlj, joytaMy give : — 
Vot tlie waste drops of thy oiip overflowing, 
Not the fkint spariu of thy hearth ever glowing, 
Not a pale bad from the Jane roses blowing ; 

Give, as He gave thee, who gave thee to live. 

Poor oat thy lore, like the rash of a river. 

Wasting its waters, for ever and ever. 

Through the bamt sands that reward not the giver; 

Silent or songfUl. thou nearest the sea. 
Scatter thy life, as the summer showers pouring T 
What if no bird through the pearNrain is soaring? 
What if no blossom looks upward adoring? 

Look to the Ufo that was Uvished for thee I 

So the wild wind strews its perfVimed 
Evil and thankless the desert It bl 
Bitter the wave that its soft pinion 

Never it ceaseth to whisper and aing. 
What if the hard heart give tboma for thy 
What if on rooka thy tired boeora reposes? 
Sweetest is music with minor-keyed doses. 

Fairest the vines that on rain will cling. 

Almost the day of thy giving is over ; 

Bra from the grass dies the bee-haunted clover, 

Thoa wilt have vanished from firiend and from lover ; 

What shall thy longing avail in the grave? 
Give, as the heart gives, whose fetters are breaking, 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking, 
JBoon heaven's river thy soul-fever slaking. 

Thou Shalt know God, and the gift that he gare. 



THE FOIL. 

If we ooold see below, 
The sphere of virtue, and each shining gnoa. 

As plainly as that above doth show; 
Tliis were the better sky, the brighter place. 

God hath made Stan the foil 
To set off virtoes ; grieft tosetoffdnninf. 

Yet in this wretobed world we toU, 
At if grief were noi foal, nor rirtae winning. 

Obobob 



PLAYS AND PURITANa 

BT OHABLSS KINOBLET. 

The Puritans held too exclusively to one pole 
of a double truth. They did so, no doubt, in 
their hatred of the draina. Their belief that 
human relations were/ if not exactly sinful, 
at least altogether carnal and unspiritual, pre- 
vented their conceiving the possibility of any 
truly Christian drama, and led them at times 
into strange and sad errors, like that New 
England ukase of Cotton Mather's, who 
punished the woman who should kiss her 
infant on the Sabbath-day. Yet their extra- 
vagances on this point were but the honest re- 
vulsion from other extravagances on the oppo- 
site side. If the undistinguishing and immoral 
Autotheism of the playwrights, and the luxur}' 
and heathendom of the higher classes, first in 
Italy and then in England, were the natural 
revolt of the human mind against the Manichie- 
ism of Popish monkery, then the severity and 
exclusiveness of Puritanism was a natural and 
necessary revolt against that luxury and im- 
morality: a protest for man's Ood-g^ven supe- 
riority over nature, against that Naturalism 
which threatened to end in sheer brutality. 
While Italian prelates have found an apologist 
in Mr. Roscoe, and English playwrights in Mr. 
GifTord, the old Puritans, who felt and asserted, 
however extravagantly, that there was an 
eternal law which was above all Borgias and 
Machiavels, Stuarts and Fletchers, have surely 
a right to a fair trial. If they went too far in 
their contempt for humanity, certainly no one 
interfered to set them right The Anglicans 
of that time, who held intrinsically the same 
anthropologic notions, and yet wanted the 
courage and sincerity to carry them out aa 
honestly, neither could nor would throw any 
light upon the controversy: and the only class 
who sided with the poor playwrights in assert- 
ing that there were more things in man, and 
more excuses for man, than were dreamt of in 
Prynne's philosophy, were the Jesuit Casuists, 
who, by a fatal perveneness, used all their 
little knowledge of human nature to the same 
undesirable purpose as the playwrights; 
namely, to prove how it was possible to com • 
mit every conceivable sinful action without 
sinning. No wonder that in an age in which 
courtiers and theatre-hunters were turning 
Romanists by the dozen, and the priest-riddaa 
Queen was the chief patroness of the theatre, 
the Puritans should have classed players and 
Jesuits in the same category, and dedooed the 
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parentage of both alike from the father of 
lies. 

But as for these Poritans haring been 
/merely the soar, narrow, inhuman persons 
they are vulgarly supposed to have been, 
credat Judnos. There were sour and narrow 
men enough among them; so there were in the 
opposite party. Ko Puritan could have had 
less poetry in him, less taste, less feeling, than 
Laud himself. But is there no poetry save 
words? no drama save that which is presented 
on the stage? Is this glorious earth, and the 
.souU of living men, mere prose, as long as 
"carent vate sacro,*' who will, forsooth, do 
them the honour to make poetry out of a little 
of them (and of how little)! by translating 
them into words, which he himself, just in 
proportion as he is a good poet, will confess to 
be clumsy, tawdry, ineffectual? Was there no 
poetry in these Puritans, because they wrote 
no poetry? We do not mean now the unwritten 
tragedy of the battle-psalm and the charge; 
but simple idyllic poetry and quiet home- 
drama, love-poetry of the heart and the hearth, 
jind the beauties of everyday human life? 
Take the most commonplace of them: was 
Zealfor-Truth Thoresby, of Thoresby Rise in 
Deeping Fen, because his father had thought 
fit to give him an ugly and silly name, the less 
•of a noble lad? Did his name prevent his 
being six feet high? Were his shoulders the 
iesM broad for it, his cheeks the less ruddy for 
it? He wore his flaxen hair of the same 
len^h that every one now wears theirs, instead 
of letting it hang half-way to his waist in 
<ertscnced curls ; but was he therefore the less of 
4k true Vikings son, bold-hearted as his sea- 
roving ancestors who won the Danelagh by 
Canute's side, and settled there on Thoresby 
Kise, to grow wheat and breed horses, genera- 
tiun succeeding generation in the old moated 
grange? He carried a Bible in his Jack-boot: 
but did that prevent him, as Oliver rode past 
him with an approving smile on Naseby-field, 
thinking himself a very handsome fellow, with 
his mustache and imperial, and bright-red 
«oat, and cuirass well polished, in spite of 
many a dint, as he sate his father's great black 
horse as gracefully and firmly as any long- 
locked and essenced cavalier in front of him? 
Or did it prevent him thinking too, for a 
moment, with a throb of the heart, that sweet 
Cousin Patience far away at home, could she 
but see him, might have the same opinion of 
him as he had of himaelf? Was he the worse 
for the thought? He waa certainly not the 
wor^ for checking it the next instant, with 
manly shame for letting such "carnal vani- 



ties" rise in his heart, while he was "doing 
the Lord's work" in the teeth of death and 
hell: but was there no poetry in him then? 
No poetry in him, five minutes after, as the 
long rapier swung round his head, redder and 
redder at every sweep? We are befooled by 
names. Call him Crusader instead of Round- 
head, and he seems at once (granting him only 
sincerity, which he had, and that of a right 
awful kind) as complete a knight-errant as 
ever watched and prayed, ere putting on his 
spurs, in fantastic Gothic chapel, beneath 
"storied windows richly dight" Was there 
no poetry in him, either, half an hour after- 
wards, as he lay bleeding across the corpse of 
the gallant horse, waiting for his turn with the 
surgeon, and fumbled for the Bible in his boot, 
and tried to hum a psalm, and thought of 
Cousin Patience, and his father, and his 
mother, and how they would hear, at least, 
that he had played the man in Israel that day, 
and resisted unto blood, striving against sin 
and the Man of Sin? 

And was there no poetry in him, too, as he 
came wearied along Thoresby dyke, in the 
quiet autumn eve, home to the house of his 
forefathers, and saw afar off the knot of tall 
poplars rising over the broad misty flat, and 
the one great abele tossing its sheets of silver 
in the dying gusts, and knew that they stood 
before his father's door? Who can tell all the 
pretty child-memories which flitted across his 
brain at that sight, and made him forget that 
he was a wounded cripple? There is the dyke 
where he and his brothers snared the great 
pike which stole the ducklings — how many 
years ago? while pretty little Patience stood 
by trembling, and shrieked at each snap of 
the brute's wide jaws; and there, down that 
long dark lode, ruffling with crimson in the 
sunset breeze, he and his brothers skated home 
in triumph with Patience when his uncle died. 
What a day that was! when, in the clear, 
bright winter noon, they laid the gate upon 
the ice, and tied the beef-bones under the four 
comers, and packed little Patience on it. — 
How pretty she looked, though her eyes were 
red with weeping, as she peeped out from 
among the heap of blankets and horse-hides, 
and how merrily their longfen-runners whistled 
along the ice-lane, between the high banks of 
sighing reed, as they towed home their new 
treasure in triumph, at a pace like the race- 
horse's, to the dear old home among the poplar 
trees. And now he was going home to meet 
her, after a mighty victory, a deliverance from 
Heaven, second only in his eyes to that Red Sea 
one. Was there no poetry in his heart at thai 
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thiHigfat! Did not the glowing iiiiiMt, and 
the rced-beda which it tnaafignred before him 
lato aheetii of golden flame, eeem tokeoB th»t 
the glory of Qod was going before him la his 
path! Did not the sweet vlamonror the wild- 
fool, gathering for one rich paeau ere they 
aank into re«t, seem to him ta God's belle 
chining bim home in triomph, with peals 
iweeter and bolder than those of Linccin or 
Teterbarough steeple-house? Did not the very 
lupwing, aa ihe tumbled toniy wailing before 
hia path, u the did years ago, aecm to wel- 
come the wanderer home in the name of 
Heaven* 

Fnir Patience,too,thoagh she was a Puritan, 
yet did not her cheek Bush, her eye grow dim, 
like any other girl's, aishe saw far off the red- 
coat, like a sliding iparkof Are, coming elowly 
Along the strait fen-bank, and fled npstaiis ' 
into her chamber to pray, half that it might 
be, half that it might not be he! Was there 
no happy storm of human tean and human 
langhler when be entered the courtyard gateT 
Did not the old dog lick his Puritan hand aa 
bTlngly w if it hod been a Cavalier's* Did 
not lads and lasses run oat shonUng? Did not 
the old yeoman father hng him, weep over I 
him, hold him at arm's length, and hug him 
again as heartily as any other John Bull, evca ' 
thongh the next moment he called all Us kneel 
down and thank Him who had sent hii bo; 
home again, after bestowing on him the grace 
to bind kings in chains and nobles with links 
of iron, and contend to death for the faith ! 
delivered to the saints ) And did not Zeal-for- | 
Truth look about as wistfully for Patience as 
any other man wonld hare done, longing to see 
her, jet not daring even to ask for herf And 
when she came down at last, was she the leas 
lovely in his eyes because she came, not flaunt- 
ing with bare bosom, in tawdry Bnery and 
paint, but shrouded close in coif and pinner, 
hiding from all the world beauty which waa 
there still, but was meant for one alone, and 
that only if Ood willed, in God's good timer 
And waa there no faltering of thrir voices, no 
light in their eyes, no trembling pressure of 
their hands, which said more, and was more, 
ay, and more beantifnl In the sight of Him 
who made them, than all Henick's IManemes, 
Waller's Saccharissas, flamta, darts, poues, 
love-knots, anagrams, and the rest of the in- 
tincere cant of the conrt* What if Zoal-tbr- 
Tnith had never strung two rhymes together 
inhisUfeT Did not bis heart go for insfdration 
to a loftier Heliom, when it wUspcred to 
itself, "Uy love, m; dove, ny nndaBled, U 
but one," than If he bad filled pagM wltb eon- 



nets about Tennses and Cupide, love-alck shep- 
herds, and cruel nymphs T 

And was there no poetry, true idyllic poetry, 
as of Longfellow's "Evangeline" itself, in that 
trip round the old farm neit morning; when 
Zeal-for-Tmth, after looking over every hMfer, 
and peeping into every sty, would needs canter 
down by his fsther's side to the horse-fen, witb 
his arm In a sling; while the partridges whirred 
up before them, and the Inrchers flashed like 
gray snakes after the hare, and the colts came 
whinnying reund, with staring eyea and 
streaming manes, and the two chatted on 
in the same sober business-like English tone, 
alternately of "The Lord's great dMiingt " by 
General Cromwell, the pride of all bonesl fen- 
men, and the price of troop-horMS at the neat 
Homcastle fair! 

Poetry in those old PuritansT Why notr 
They were men of like passions with ourvelves. 
They loved, they married, they brought up 
children; they feared, they sinned, they sor- 
rowed, they fought — they eonqneied. Tber« 
was poetry enough In them, be sure, thoogli 
they acted it like men, Instead of singing It 
like birds. — Mi»edUaue». 



There's magio in that little song ; 

Its simple liquid melody 
Can clisse the gloom of care away, 

And make griefs phantoms fly. 
When gnawing pain around my ooneh 

Keeps sleepless watoh the drear night loogt 
Hy brain will cool and oalm, if thou 

Bnt sing that little song. 

Wlien fortune hides her SoUe face. 

When snnsbine friends turn eold awij. 
When flnt-love'i holy vow is fanike 

Like foam od oseui sptay ; 
When youth's bright bopss, bjr pant daq«^ 

An omibed ss by a giant stnngi 
I will not suns my lot, if tbon 

But oDi that little song. 

niere's maglo in that little song ; 

It Bsothes eseh stormy passion down,— 
The hopes whieh bless'd me when a bof 

Again my day-dreams orown. 
Bweet vidoBs of dsputed joys 
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toon as her friendi were apprised of her sita- 

GRAVE DOINGS ation, and had an inkling of oar intention to 

open the body, they insisted on removing her 

(8m»m1 Wanwi. D.C.L.. Q.C.. bom in Denbigh- immediately from the hospiul, that she might 

•hire. 1807. Bdu«l«i at the Edinburgh Uniir«dty at ,.j.^ ^^ j^^^^.. j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

flnt with a riew to the medioal pcvfeMion. bat nibio- ... _a i a u ai _:*u au _ 

quentU enteied the Inner TempiTand wm called to 1^ dressers expostulate vehemenUy With them, 

the bar in I8a7. He became Reuonler of HoU. 186J, »»d represent, m exaggerated terms, the im- 

and M.P. for Midhnnt in 1856, rejected in the fol- minent peril attending sach a step. Her two 

lowing year, and resigned his leat in 1850. npon being brothers avowed their approhension of our 

aiipointed one of the two Masters in Loiiacy. He has designs, and wero inflexible in exeroising their 

published a number of legal works, and contributed right of removing their sister. I used all my 

mai^ miscellaneous articles to BtaekwoofTt Magathu, rhetoric on the occasion, but in vain ; and at 

His principal works in fiction are: T/u Diar^ qf a LaU ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ y^,^^- ^g^^ ««Well, if VOU 
FkrHcian (ftom which we qjjote ); Ten Thousand a ^^ .^ ^^^ ^^ ^„^ dissecimg her, we can 

Tear: Now and Then: and The lUjf and the Bee, an xi.,.#..» j^j m 

apologue of the Crystal PaLoce in unrhymed verse, ff'}''^^ 0^ .*>f ' ^ we are so disposed, as easily 

Sir Archibald AUson. in his Hidor^ qf Bwope, says: " **»« ^le With you as with US. 
*<Mr. Warren has taken a lasting place among the "Weil— we'll troy that, measter," replied 

imaginatiTe writers." He died in 1877.] the elder, while his Herculean fist oscillated 

somewhat significantly before my eyes. The 

My gentle reader — start not at learning that poor girl was removed accordingly to her 

I have been, in my time, a RBSURRBeriu.viiST. father's house, which was at a certain village 

Let not this appalling word, this humiliating about five miles from London, and survived 

confession, conjure ap in your fancy a throng her arrival scarcely ten minutes ! We soon 

of vampire-like images and associations, or contrived to receive intelligence of the event ; 

earn your " Physician's'* dismissal from your and as I and Sir 's two dressers had taken 

hearts and hearths. It is your own ground- great interest in the case throughout, and felt 

less fears, my fair trembler 1 — ^your own super- intense curiosity about the real nature of the 

stitious pr^'udices — that have driven me, and disease, we met together and entered into a 

will drive many others of my brethren, to solemn compact, that, come what might, we 

such dreadful doings as those hereafter de- would have her body out of the gn^und. A 

tailed. Come, come — let us have one word of trusty spy informed us of the time and exact 

reason between us on the abstract question — place of the girl's burial; and on expressing t> 

and then for my tale. You expect us to cure Sir our determination about the matter, 

you of disease, and yet deny us the only means he patted me on the back, saying, "Ah, my 

of learning how! You would have us bring fine fellow ! — nr you have spirit enough — 

you the ore of skill and experience, yet forbid dangerous," &c &c. Was it not skilfully 

us to break the soil or sink a shaft! Is said? The baronet further told us, he felt 

this fair, ybir reader? Is this reasonable? himself so curious about the matter that if 

What I am now going to describe was my fifty pounds would be of use to us in further- 
first and last exploit in the way of body-steal- ing our purpose, they were at our service. It 
ing. It was a grotesque if not a ludicrous nwded not this, nor a glance at the &:lat with 
scene, and occurred during the period of my which the suocemful issue of the afiair would 
"walking the hospitals," as it is called, which be attended among our fellow-studenta, to spur 
occupied the two seasons immediately after my our resolves, 
leaving Cambridge. A young and rather in- The notable scheme was finally a^insted at 

teresting female was admitted a patient at my rooms in the Borough. M and£ , 

the hospital I attended ; her case baflled all Sir 'a dressers, and myself, with an ex- 

our skill, and her symptoms even defied diag- perienced **gnU>" — that is to say, a pro* 

noHis. Now, it seemed an enlargement of the fiuhnal resurrectionist — were to set ofiT from 

heart — now, an ossification — then this, that, the Borough about nine o'clock the next 

and the other; and at last it was plain we evening — which would be the third day after 

knew nothing at all about the matter — no, the burial — in a glass coach provided with all 

not even whether her disorder was organic or ''appliances and means to boot." During the 

functional, primary or symptomatic— or whe- day, however, our friend the grab suffered so 

ther it toot really the heart that was at fault severely from an overnight's excess as to dis- 

She received no benefit at all under the flue- appoint us of his invaluable assistance. Thia 

tnating schemes of treatment we pursued, and unexpected contretempt nearly put an end to 

at length fell into dying cireumstancet. As our project; for the few other grabs we knew 
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were abeent on pro/usional town! Luckily, 
however, I bethought me of a poor Iruh 
porter— a «ort of •* ne*erdo-weer' hanger-on 
at the hospital— whom I had several times 
hired to go on errands. This man I sent for 
to my rooms, and, in the presence of my 
two coadjutors, persuaded, threatened, and 
bothered into acquiescence, promising him 
half-a-guinea for his evening's work — and as 
much whisky as he could drink prudently. 
As Mr. Tip^that was the name he went by — 
had some personal acquaintance with the sick 
grab, he succeeded in borrowing his chief 
tools; with which, in a sack large enough to 
contain our expected prize, he repaired to my 
rooms about nine o'clock, while the coach was 
standing at the door. Our Jehu had received 
a quiet douceur in addition to the hire of him- 
aelf and coach. As soon as we had exhibited 
sundry doseA of Irish cordial to our friend Tip 
— under the cfTccts of which he became quite 
"bouncible,'* and ranted about the feat he 
was to take a prominent part in — and equipped 
ourselves in our wornt clothes, and white top- 
coats, we entered the vehicle — four in number 
— and drove off The weather had been ez- 
eeedingly capricious all the evening — moon- 
light, rain, thunder, and lightning, fitfully 
alternating. The only thing we were anxious 
about was the darkness, to shield us from all 
posniblc observation. I must own that, in 
analyzing the feelings that prompted me to 
undertake and go through with this affair, the 
mere love of adventure operated quite as 
powerfully as the wish to benefit the cause of 
anatomical science. A midnight expedition 
to the tombs! — It took our fancy amazingly; 

and then Sir 's cunning hint about the 

"danger"— and our "spirit!" 

The garrulous Tip supplied us with amuse- 
ment all the way down — rattle, rattle, rattle, 
incessantly ; but as soon as we had arrived at 
that part of the road where we were to stop, 

and caught sight of church, with its 

hoary steeple — glistening in the fading moon- 
light, as though it were standing sentinel over 
the graves around it, one of which we were 
going so rudely to violate — Tip's spirits began 
to falter a littfe. He said little— and that at 
intervals. To be very candid with the reader, 
none of us felt over much at our ease. Our 
expedition began to wear a somewhat hair- 
brained aspect, and to be environed with for- 
midable contingencies which we had not taken 
snfilciently into our calculations. What, for 
instance, if the two stout fellows, the brothers, 
should be out watching their sister^s grave? 
They were not likely to stand on mnch cere- 



mony with us. And then the manual difii- 

culties I £ was the only one of us that 

had ever assisted at the exhumation of a body 
— and the rest of us were likely to prove but 
bungling workmen. However, we had gone 
too far to think of retreating. We none of us 
Bpoke our suspicions, but the silence that 
reigned within the coach was tolerably signi- 
ficant In contemplation, however, of some 
such contingency, we had put a bottle of 
brandy in the coach pocket; and before we 
drew up, had all four of us drunk pretty 
deeply of it At length the coach turned 
down a bylane to the left, which led directly 
to the churchyard wall; and after moving a 
few steps down it, in order to shelter our 
vehicle from the observation of highway pas- 
sengers, the coach stopped, and the driver 
opened the door. 

"Come, Tip," said I, "out with yon." 

"Qet out, did you say, sir? To be sure I 
will — Och ! to be sure I will" But there was 
small show of alacrity in his movements as 
he descended the steps; for, while I was 
speaking I was interrupted by the solemn 
clangour of the church clock announcing the 
hour of midnight The sounds seemed to 
warn us against what we were going to do. 

" 'Tis a cowld night, yer honours," said Tip, 
in an under tone, as we successively alighted, 
and stood together, looking up and down the 
dark lane, to see if anything was stirring but 
ourselves. "'Tis a cowld night — and — and — 
and," he stammered. 

" Why, you cowardly old scoundrel," gram- 

bled M , "are you frightened already? 

What's the matter, eh? Hoist up the bag on 
your shoulders directly, and lead the way 
down the lane." 

"Och, but yer honours — och! by the mother 
that bore me, but 'tis a murtherous cruel thing, 
I'm thinking, to wake the poor cratur from 
her last sleep. " He said this so querulonsly, 
that 1 began to entertain serious apprehensions^ 
after all, of his defection ; so I insisted on his 
taking a little more brandy, by way of bring- 
ing him up to par. It was of no use, however. 
His reluctance increased everv moment — and 
it even dispirited vs. I verily believe tlie 
turning of a straw would have decided as all 
on jumping into the coach again, and retom- 
ing home without accomplishing oar errand. 
Too many of the students, however, were ap- 
prised of our expedition, for us to think of 
terminating it so ridicnloaslj. As it were 
by mutual consent, we stood and peoaed a 
few moments, about half-way down the lane. 
M wliistled with infinite spirit and dii> 
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iinctnew; E renuurkad to mt that he 

always thought a churchyard at midnight was 
the gloomiest object imaginable;" and I talked 
About htuinetn — "soon be oTer" — "shallow 
.grave** — Ac kc 

"Confound it — what if those two brothers 

of hers should be there?** said M abruptly, 

making a dead stop, and folding his arms on 
Jiis breast. 

" Powerful fellows, both of them!" muttered 

E We resumed our march — when Tip, 

our advanced guard — a title he earned by 
anticipating our steps about three inches — 
auddenly stood still, let down the bag from 
his shoulders, elevated both hands in a list- 
•ening attitude, and exclaimed, "Whisht! — 
whisht! — By my soul, wftat was that?'* We 
all paused in silence, looking palely at one 
another — but could hear nothing except the 
drowsy flutter of a bat wheeling away from us 
a little overhead. 

"Fait — an* wasn't it somebody tpaking on 
the far side o* the hedge, I heard ?** whispered 
Tip. 

"Poh — stuff, you idiot!** I exclaimed, losing 

my temper. " Come, M and E — ■ — , it*s 

high time we had done with all this cowardly 
nonsense; and if we mean really to do any- 
thing, we must make haste. *Tis past twelve 
— day breaks about four — and it is coming on 
wet, you see. *' Several large drops of rain, pat- 
tering heavily among the leaves and branches, 
•corroborated my words, by announcing a com- 
ing shower, and the air was sultry enough 
to warrant the expectation of a thunder-storm. 
We therefore buttoned up our greatcoats to 
the chin, and hurried on to the churchyard 
wall, which ran across the bottom of the lane. 
This wall we had to climb over to get into the 
churchyard, and it was not a very high one. 
Here Tip annoyed us again. I told him to 
lay down his bag, mount the wall, and look 
over into the yard, to see whether all was clear 
before us; and, as far as the light would enable 
iiim, to look about for a new-made grave. 
Very reluctantly he complied, and contrived 
to scramble to the top of the wall. He had 
hardly time, however, to peer over into the 
•churchyard, when a fluttering streak of light- 
ning flashed over us, followed, in a second or 
two, by a loud burst of thunder ! Tip fell in 
an instant to the ground, like a cockchafer 
shaken from an elm -tree, and lay crossing 
himself, and muttering Paternosters. We 
could scarcely help laughing at the manner in 
which he tumbled down, simultaneously with 
the flash of lightning. "Now, look ye, gln- 
tlcmen,'* said he, still squatting on the ground, 



"do you mane to give the poor cratur Christian 
burial, when ye ve done wid her? An* will 
yon put her back again as ye found her? 'Case, 
if yon won't, blood an' oons** 

"Hark ye now. Tip," said I sternly, taking 
out one of a brace of empty pistols I had put 
into my greatcoat pocket, and presenting it to 
his head, "we have hired you on this business, 
for the want of a better, you wretched fellow ! 
and if yon give us any more of your nonsense, 

by I'll send a bullet through your brain! 

Do you hear me. Tip?** 

"Och, aisy, aisy wid ye ! don*t murther mef 
Bad-luck to me that I ever cam wid ye ! Och, 
and if iver I live to die, won*t I see and bury 
my ould body out o* the rache of all the doc- 
thers in the world? If I don*t, divel bum 
me!*' We all laughed aloud at Tip*s truly 
Hibernian expostulation.'* 

"Come, sir, mount! over with you!*' said 
we, helping to push him upwards. "Now, 
drop this bag on the other side," we continued, 
giving him the sack that contained our imple- 
ments. We all three of us then followed, and 
alighted safely in the churchyard. It poured 
with rain ; and, to enhance the dreariness and 
horrors of the time and place, flashes of light- 
ning followed in quick succession, shedding a 
transient awful glare over the scene, revealing 
the white tombstones, the ivy-grown venerable 
church, and our own figures, a shivering group, 
come on an unhallowed errand ! I perfectly 
well recollect the lively feelings of apprehension 
— "the compunctious visitings of remorse" — 
which the circumstances called forth in my 
own breast, and which, I had no doubt, were 
shared by my companions. 

As no time, however, was to be lost, I left 
the group, for an instant, under the wall, to 
search out the grave. The accurate instruc- 
tions I had received enabled me to pitch on 
the spot with little difllcnlty ; and I returned 
to my companions, who immediately followed 
me to the scene of operations. We had no 
umbrellas, and our greatcoats were saturated 
with wet; but the brandy we had recently 
taken did us good service, by exhilarating our 
spirits, and especially those of Tip. He un- 
tied the sack in a twinkling, and shook out 
the hoes and spades, kc ; and taking one of 
the latter himself, he commenced digging with 
such energy, that we had hardly prepared our- 
selves for work, before he had cleared away 
nearly the whole of the mound. The rain 
soon abated, and the lightning ceased for a 
considerable interval, though thunder was 
heard occasionally grumbling sullenly in the 
distance, as if expressing anger at our unholy 
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doings— at leftst I felt it aa The pitchj daxk- 
neM continued, so that we ooald scarcely see 
one another's figures. We worked on in 
silence, as fast as oar spades could be got into 
the ground ; taking it in turns, two by two, 
as the grave would not admit of more. On — 
on — on we worked till we had hollowed out 
about three feet of earth. Tip then hastily 
Joined together a long iron screw or borer, 
which he thrust into the ground, for the pur- 
pone of ascertaining the depth at which the 
coffin yet lay from us. To our Tezation, we 
found a distance of three feet remained to be 
got through. "Sure, and by the soul of St. 
Patrick, but we'll not be done by the morn- 
ing !" said Tip, as he threw down the instru- 
ment and resumed his spade. We were all 
discouraged. Oh, how earnestly I wished 
myself at home, in my snug little bed in the 
Borough ! How I cursed the Quixotism that 
had led me into such an undertaking ! I had 
no time, however, for reflection, as it was my 
turn to relieve one of the diggers ; so into the 
grave I jumped, and worked away as lustily as 
before. While I was thus engaged, a sudden 
noise, close to our ears, so startled me, that I 
protest I thought I should have dropped down 
dead in the grave I was robbing. I and my 
fellow-digger let fall our spadefr, and all four 
stood still for a second or two in an ecstasy of 
fearful apprehension. We could not see more 
than a few inches around us, but heard the 
grass trodden by approaching feet! They 
proved to be those of an ass, that was turned 
at night into the churchyard, and had gone on 
eating his way towards us ; and, while we were 
standing in mute expectation of what was to 
come next, opened on us with an astounding 
hee-haw ! hee-haw ! hee-haw ! Even after we 
had discovered the ludicrous nature of the in- 
terruption, we were too agitated to laugh. The 
brute was actually close upon as, and had 
given t4>ngue from under poor Tip's elbow, 
having approached him from behind, as he 
stood leaning on his spade. Tip started sud- 
denly backward against the animal's head, and 
fbll down. Away sprang the Jackass, as much 
confounded as Tip, kicking and scampering 
like a mad creature among the Umibatones, 
and hee-hawing incessantly, as if a hundred 
devils had got into it for the purpose of dis- 
comfiting u& I felt so much fury and fear 
lest the noise should lead to our discovery I 
could have killed the brute if it had been 
within my reach, while Tip stammered, in an 
aflrigbtened whisper — ' ' Och, the baste ! Oeh, 
tiM baste ! The big black divel of a baste! 
The mnrUiefons, timndering'* and a great 



many epithets of the same sort We gradually 
recovered from the agitation which this pro- 
voking interruption had occasioned ; and Tip, 
under the promise of two bottles of whisky as 
soon as we arrived safe at home with our prize, 
renewed his exertions, and dug with such en- 
ergy that we soon cleared away the remainder 
of the superincumbent earth, and stood upoa 
the bare lid of the coffin. The grapplers, with 
ropes attached to them, were then fixed in the 
si4es and extremities, and we were in the act 
of raising the coffin, when the sound of a 
human voice, accompanied with footsteps, fell 
on our startled ears. We heard both distinctly, 
and crouched down close over the brink of the 
grave, awaiting in breathless suspense a cor- 
roboration of our fears. After a pause of two 
or three minutes, however, finding that the 
sounds were not renewed, we began to breathe 
freer, persuaded that our ears must have de- 
ceived us. Once more we resumed our work, 
succeeded in hoisting up the coffin — not with- 
out a slip, however, which nearly precipitated 
it down again to the bottom, with all four of 
us upon it — and depositing it on the grave- 
side. Before proceeding to use our screws or 
wrenchers, we once more looked and listened, 
and listened and looked; but neither seeing^ 
nor hearing anything we set to work, prized 
ofiT the lid in a twinkling, and a transient 
glimpse of moonlight disclosed to us the 
shrouded inmate — all white and damp. I 
removed the face-cloth, and unpinned the cap, 

while M loosed the sleeves from the wrists. 

Thus were we engaged, when £ , who had 

hold of the feet, ready to lift them out, sud- 
denly let them go — gasped, "Oh, my Oodf 
there they are !" and placed his hand on my 
arm. He shook like an aspen leaf. I looked 
towards the quarter whither his eyes were 
directed, and, sure enough, saw the figure of a 
man — if not two^moving stealthily toward 
us. "Well, we're discovered, that's clear, '* 
I whispered as calmly as I could. "We shall 



be murdered!" groaned 



*« 



Lend me 



one of the pistols you have with you," said 

M resolutely ; "by , I'll have a shot 

for my life, however !" As for poor Tip, whe 
had heard every syllable of this startling 
colloquy, and himself seen the approaching- 
figures, he looked at me in silence, the image 
of blank horror! I could have laughed even 
then, to see hu staring black eyes — ^his little 
cocked ruby-tinted nose — hu chattering teeth. 
"Hush— hosh!" aaid I, cocking my pistol, 
while M did the same : for none hot my- 



sdf knew that thej were unloaded. To add te 
our coDstemation, the malignant nooii with- 
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drew the small scantling of light she had been 
doling out to us, and sank beneath a vast cloud, 
"black as Erebos/* but not before we had 
caught a glimpse of two more figures moving 
towards us in an opposite direction. "Sur- 
rounded!** two of us muttered in the same 
breath. We all rose to our feet, and stood 
together, not knowing what to do— unable 
in the darkness to see one another dis- 
tinctly. Presently we heard a voice say, in a 
subdued tone, "Where are they? where? 
JSure I saw them ! Oh, there th^ are. Halloa 
—halloa!" 

That was enough — ^the signal of our flight 
Without an instant*s pause, or uttering another 
syllable, off we sprung, like small-shot from a 
gun*s mouth, all of us in different directions, 
we knew not whither. I heard the report of a 
gun — ^mercy on me ! and pelted away, scarcely 
knowing what I was about, dodging among the 
graves — now coming full-butt against a plaguy 
tombstone, then tumbling on the slippery 
grass — while some one followed close at my 
heels, panting and puffing, but whether friend 
or foe I knew not At length I stumbled 
against a large tombstone ; and, finding it open 
at the two ends, crept under it, resolved there 
to abide the issue. At the moment of my 
ensconcing myself, the sound of the person's 
footsteps who had followed me suddenly ceased. 
I heard a splashing sound, then a kicking and 
Kcnunbling, a faint stifled cry of "Ugh — oh 
ugh!'* and all was still. Doubtless it must 
be one of my companions, who had been wound- 
ed. What could I do, however? I did not 
know in what direction he lay — the night was 
pitch-dark — and if I crept from my hiding- 
place, for all 1 knew, 1 might be shot myself, 
I shall never forget that hour— no, never! 
There was I, squatting like a tod on the wet 
gnu» and weeds, not daring to do more than 
breathe ! Here was a predicament ! I could 
not conjecture how the afiiiir would terminate. 
Wan I to lie where I was till daylight, that 
then I might step into the arms of my captors? 
What was become of my companions? — While 
turning these thoughts in my mind, and won- 
dering that all was so quiet, my ear caught 
the sound of the splashing of water, apparently 
at but a yard or two's distance, mingled with 
the sounds of a half-smothered human voice — 
" Ugh ! ugh ! Och, murther I murther ! mur- 
ther!" — another splash — "and isn't it dead, 
and drowned, and kilt I am" 

Whew! Tip in trouble, thought I, not 
daring to speak. Tes— it was poor Tip, I 
afterwards found — who had followed at my 
heels, scampering after me as fast as fright 



oould drive him, till his career was unexpect- 
edly ended by his tumbling — souse— head over 
heels, into a newly-opened grave in hu path, 
with more than a foot of water in it There 
the poor fellow remained, after recovering 
from the first shock of his fall, not daring to 
utter a word for some time, lest he should be 
discovered — straddling over the water with his 
toes and elbows stuck into the loose soil on 
each side, to support him. This was his in- 
teresting position, as he subsequently informed 
me, at the time of uttering the sounds which 
first attracted my attention. Though not 
aware of his situation at the time, I was al- 
most choked with laughter as he went on with 
his soliloquy, somewhat in this strain : — 

"Och, Tip, ye ould divel 1 Don't it sarve 
ye right, ye fool? Ye villanous ould coffin- 
robber 1 Won*t ye bum for this hereafter, ye 
sinner? Ulaloo I When ye are dead yourself, 
may ye be trated like that poor cratur — and 
yourself alive to see it! Och, hubbaboo! 
hubbaboo ! Isn't it sure that 1*11 be drowned, 
an' then it's kUt 1*11 be 1" A loud splash, and 
a pause for a few moments, as if he were re- 
a^usting his footing— "Och! an* Tm catch- 
ing my dith of cowld 1 Fait, an* it's a divel a 
drop o' the two bottles o' whisky I'll ever see 
— Och, och, ochr — another splash — "och, an* 
isn't this uncomfortable ! Murther and oons } 
— if ever I come out of this — sha'n't I be dead 
before I dor* 

"Tip— Tip— Tip!" I whispered in a low 
tone. There was a dead silence. "Tip, Tip, 
where are you? What's the matter, eh?" No 
answer; but he muttered in a low tone to 
himself—" Where am It by my soul ! Isn't 
it dead, and kilt, and drowned, and murthered 
I am- that's all!" 

"Tip— Tip— Tip!" I repeated, a litUe 
louder. 

" Tip, indeed ! Fait, ye may call, bad-luck 
to ye — whoever ye are — but it's divel a word 
I'll be after spaking to ye." 

"Tip, you simpleton ! It's I— Mr. ." 

In an instant Uiere was a sound of jumping 
and splashing, as if surprise had made him 
slip from his standing again, and he called 
out, "Whoo! whoo! an* is't you, sweet Mr. 

! What is the matter wid ye? Are ye 

kilt? Where are they all? Have they taken 
ye away, every mother's son of you?" he asked 
eagerly, in a breath. 

"Why. what are yen doing, Tip? Where 
areyoKf' 

"Fait, an' it's being washed I am, in the 
feet, and in the queerest tub your honour ever 
!" A noise of scuffling, not many yards 
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off, silenced tu both in an instant. Presently 

I distinguished the Toice of E , calling oat 

—"Help, M !" (my name)— " Where are 

yon?'* The noise increased, and seemed 
nearer than before. I crept from my larking 
place, and aided at Tip's resurrection, when 
both of us hurried towards the spot whence 
the sound came. By the faint moonlight I 
could just see the outlines of two figures 
violently struggling and grappling together. 
Before 1 could come up to them both fell 
down, locked in each other's arms, rolling over 
each other, g^rasping one another's colhirs, 
gasping and panting as if in mortal struggle. 
The moon suddenly emerged, and who do you 

think, reader, was £ 's antagonist? Why, 

the person whose appearance had so discom- 
fited and aflFrighted us all— OUB ooaohxan. 
That worthy individual, alarmed at our pro- 
tracted stay, had, contrary to our injunctions, 
left his coach to come and search after us. 
He it was whom we had seen stealing towards 
us; his steps — his voice had alarmed us, for he 
could not see us distinctly enough to discover 
whether we were his fare or not He was on 
the point of whispering my name, it seems — 
when we must all have understood one another 
— when lo ! we all started off in the manner 
which has been described ; and he himself, not 
knowing that he was the reason of it, had 
taken to his heels, and fled for his life ! He 
supposed we had fallen into a sort of ambus- 
cade. He happened to hide himself behind 
the tombstone next but one to that which 

sheltered £ . Finding all quiet, he and 

E , as if by mutual consent, were grop- 
ing from their hiding-places, when they un- 
expectedly fell foul of one another— each 
too affrighted to speak — and hence the 
scuffle. 

After this satisfactory denouement we all 
repaired to the g^mve's mouth, and found the 
corpse and coffin precisely as we had left them. 
We were not many moments in taking out the 
body, stripping it, and thrusting it into the 
sack we had brought We then tied the top 
of the sack, carefully deposited the shroud, 
ftc, in the cofEin, re-screwed down the lid — 
fearful, impious mockery!— and consigned it 
once more to its resting-place. Tip scattering a 
handful of earth on the lid, and exclaiming 
reverently — "An' may the Lord forgive us for 
what we have done to ye!" The coachman 
and I then took the body between us to the 

coach, leaving M , and E , and Tip to 

fill up the grave. 

Our troubles were not 3ret ended, however. 
Truly it seemed as though Providence were 



throwing every obstacle in our way. Nothing^ 
went right On reaching the spot where we^ 
had left the coach, behold it lay several yards 
farther in the lane, tilted into the ditch — for 
the horses, being hungry, and left to them- 
selves, in their anxiety to graze on the verdant 
bank of the hedge, had contrived to overturn 
the vehicle in the ditch — and one of the horses 
was kicking vigorously when we came up^tbe 
whole body off the ground — and resting on 
that of his companion. We had considerable 
difficulty in righting the coach, as the horses 
were inclined to be obstreperous. We suc- 
ceeded, however — deposited our unholy spoil 
within, turned the horses' heads towards the 
high-road, and then, after enjoining Jehu to 
keep his place on the box, 1 went to see how 
my companions were getting on. They had 
nearly completed their task, and told me that 
"shovelling m was surprisingly easier than 
shovelling €utr We took great pains to leave 
evfcr> thing as neat, and as nearly resembling 
what wc found it as possible, in order that oar 
visit might not be suspected. We then carried 
away each our own tools, and hurried as fast 
as possible to our coach, for the dim twilight 
had already stolen a march upon us, devoutly 
thankful that, after so many interruptions, we 
had succeeded in effecting our object 

It was ^ broad daylight before we reached 
town, and a wretched coach company we 
looked, all wearied and dirty — Tip espedally, 
who nevertheless snored in the comer aa com- 
fortably as if he had been warm in his bed. 
I heartily resolved with him, on leaving the 
coach, that it should be "the devil's own dear 
self only that should timpt me out again hodif^ 



ALL'S WELL. 

The oloods, wbMi rite with thosdflr 

Oar tbinty toola with ntin ; 
The blow mort dreadsd falls to break 

From off oar limbe a chain ; 
And wrong! of man to man bat make 

The loTe of God more plain. 
At throagh the ehadowy lens of eren 
The ^e looks fkrtheet into heaven 
On fleams of star and depths of blna 
The glaring sanshine nerer knew I 

J. O. 



lOn eramining the body, we foond thai Sir *• 

■nepifltois were ftilly verifled. It was diewie of tha 
hmri, bat of too oompUoated a natovs to be made ia- 
teUigibleto 
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"COME, DINE WITH ME. 



»t 



[JoMph Hall, bom at Briitow Phrk, Athby d« U 
Zoooh, Leio«t«nhir0, Iti Joly, 1574; died at Higham, 
near Norwioh, 8th September, 1656. Biehop of Bzetor 
and Norwich, mooeeiiYelj, and the flnt English writer 
of eaiire. In the pndogue to hii eatiree he i«js : 

** I flrrt adrentnre, follow me who list. 
And be the second £uglish satirist." 

He also wrote numeroos serm o os , meditation^ and 
epistles.] 

The conrteoos dtinn bade me to his feast, 

With hollow words, and oreriy request : 

**Come, will ye dine with me this holyday?" 

I yielded, though he hop'd I would say nay : 

For had I mayden'd it, as many use : 

Loath tat to grant, bat loather to refUse. 

*' Alacke, sir, I were loath ; another day,— 

I should but trouble you ;— pardon me if yoa may." 

No pardon should I need; for, to de|«rt 

He gives me leave, and thanks too, in his heart. 

Two words for mooie, Darblshirian wise; 

(That's one too manie) is a naughtie guise. 

Who looks for doable biddings to a feast. 

May dine at home for an importune gaert. 

I went, then saw, and found the greate ezpenee; 

The fore and foshions of our dtiaens. 

Oh, Cleoparioal 1 what wanteth there 

For ourioos cost, and wondrous choice of oheent 

Beefe, that ent Hercules held for finest fare: 

Forke for the fkt Bosotiou. or the hare 

For Martial; fish for the Venetian; .i. 

Gooee-liTer for the likorous Romanes 

Th' Athenian's goate ; quaile, Iolan*s oheera; 

The hen for Esonlape, and the Parthian deere ; 

Grapes for Arossilas, figs for Plato's mouth. 

And chesnuts foire for AmariUis* tooth. 

Hadst thousuoh oheereT wert thou erere there beiBre? 

Nerer. — I thought so : nor come there no mors. 

Come there no more ; for so meant all that cost : 

Nerer hence UUm me/vr tkp »tctmd kod. 

For whom he means to make an often guest, 

One dish shall serre ; and welcome make the net. 



COMPENSATIONS OP CALAMITY. 

BT B. W. KMBBSON. 

The changes which break ap at short inteirals 
the prosperity of men, are adTertisements of a 
nature whose law is growth. Evermore it is 
the order of natare to grow, and every soul is 
by this intrinsic necessity quitting its whole 
system of things, its friends, and home, and 
laws, and faith, as the shell-fish crawls oat of 
its beautiful bat stony case, because it no longer 
admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new 
house. In proportion to the rigoar of the in- 
dividual, these revolutions are frequent, until 
in some happier mind they are incessant, and 
all worldly relations hang very loosely about 



him, becoming, as it were, a transparent fluid 
membrane through which the form is always^ 
seen, and not as in most men an indurated 
heterogeneous fabric of many dates, and of no 
settled character, in which the man is imprison- 
ed. Then there can be enlargement, and the man 
of to-day scarcely recognizes the man of yester- 
day. And such should be the outward bio- 
graphy of man in time, a putting off of dead 
circumstances day by day, as he renews his 
raiment day by day. But to us, in our lapsed 
estate, resting not advancing, resisting not co- 
operating with the divine expansion, ttiis 
growth comes by shocks. 

We cannot part with our fHends. We can- 
not let our angels go. We do not see that they 
only go out, that archangels may come in. 
We are idolaters of the old. We do not believe 
in the riches of the soul, in its proper eternity 
and omnipresence. We do not believe there ia 
any force in to-day to rival or re-create that 
beautiful yesterday. We linger in the ruinB 
of the old tent, where once we had bread and 
shelter and organs, nor believe that the spirit 
can feed, cover, and nerve us again. We can- 
not again find aught so dear, so sweet, so 
graceful But we sit and weep in vain. The 
voice of the Almighty saith, ** Up and onward 
for evermore!" We cannot stay amid the 
ruins. Neither will we rely on the new; and 
so we walk ever with reverted eyes, like those 
monsten who look backwards. 

And yet the compensations of calamity are 
made apparent to the undentanding also, after 
long intervals of time. A fever, a mutilation, 
a cruel disappointment, a loss of wealth, a losa 
of friends, seems at the moment unpaid loss, 
and unpayable. But the sure yean reveal the 
deep remedial force that underlies all tlacts. 
The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, 
which seemed nothing but privation, somewhat 
later assumes the aspect of a guide or genius ; 
for it commonly operates revolutions in our 
way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or 
of youth which was waiting to be closed, breaks 
up a wonted occupation, or a household, or 
style of living, and allows the formation of 
new ones more friendly to the growth of char- 
acter. It permits or constrains the formation 
of new acquaintances, and the reception of new 
influences that prove of the fint importance to 
the next yean; and the man or woman who 
would have remained a sunny garden flower, 
with no room for its roots and too much Run- 
shine for its head, by the falling of the walla 
and the neglect of the gardener, is made the 
banian of the forest, yielding shade and fruit 
to wide neighbonrhoodi of men. 
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lavkoBkMvwld 

With e <uitkM fifti of love, 
Aad stilJ if oon Uhdmy. 

Ob nuij tfak bowteooi God 
Tbrooi^ ail oar life bo 
With ercr-joyfal bnrto 
And UcMod pMOi to 
AAd koepoi ID kisfnoe. 
And foido m wboo perplex'd. 
And free m from eU ilk 
In thk world nd the 



All pniee end thuks to God 
The Father dov be pvca. 
The Hon, end Him who reigBf 
With them ia hifbeet heaveo: 
The One etcmel God, 
Whom earth end heevea edoie; 
For thue it wee, ia now, 
Aad shell be erermore! 



tfUAamw RmcKABT (MM)l-~ 
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TITO'S TB0UBLB8. 

[Frederick WOliem RoMaeea, ban ia Loadoa, 
liSO Nor«U0t Htoprladpel wortoeie: ^mmimMktv'B 
JfMMy; /f« Ckurek; CkwnA «imI Ckmpd; A WtmmtCt 
Mant^m; MiU^s H«rf»; Under Oe Bpdl: WoUUigk; 
AnM /«M<^, SfAnMtr; Fvr Her 8akt: W r uf fmrdfi Ward, 
ead other Telei (from which we qoott); Maru 9f Vu 
Minff; Ae. Ae. A review in BUaekwo*td^ rifwriiif to 
Ckurek attd (HUipH, Mid: **Bach oorele heTe a hifiier 
OM than the eeneatiooe of the moment. If doe |«iiie 
and eare were tjeetowed apuo them, we aee no rmeon 
nhy they ehoakl not rank next to Mofraphy^worfce of 
BKire than aroiuement— oontrfbotione towarde the hia- 
torjr of the inezhaoetihle jet unriianftnt race.*] 




You are all aware that my fint ichool wae 
not a faahionable academy for young gentle- 
men. Family rererKe, not to mention an 
exceedingly large family, prerented my father 
from placing me in a high-claee, high-priced, 
highpreeaure seminary, when I arrived at that 
objectionable age which neceeaitated my be- 
coming a nuiaance at home to my parents, and 
to all my little brothen and iiaters. It was 
abeolutely neceiiary that I should go some- 
where, ererybody said ; and after rnneh hard 
•tudy of advertistmeats ia the daily papers. 



far tke euBof 

Tkk 
it 

It 
able ackool : t^ . 

""dTilly 
hadnotthoagkti 
aad taking to "I 
there was not a reeideat 
aad tke principal kiaedf taaght na aO tW 
French he knew, and left the pronandation a 
great deal to oar titlfi 

8iill, k>oking back, I am diiposed to think 
that tkis was a good sdwo l an oM 
school, perhapa, b«t where the maat^ 
hafd ia the midst ef hia boja, cramoMd no 
particmlar cliqne to the detriment of the 
aad at least did lushest and he was a 
man ia his way — to girt as n aoond Fngtiah 
edoeatkML As a start ia a boy's life, pa se ibly 
not as a finishing school, BelToir Hooae 
particalariy soitable; aad as the sitaatioa 
healthy, the terms low, aad the Blaster aroU 
kaowa as a man kind to his papils and inter- 
eatod in his professioo, Mr. Price had alwajya 
some sixty or serenty boys beneath his cam. 

Mr. Price was not a rich maa; iadeed re- 
port said that, owiag to iadiscreet iaTestOMBta 
ia public oompaaies, he had lost the little that 
he had maaaged to save, before his own large 
family — twelve "grown ops*' sat down to din- 
aer every day of their lives, aad there were 
foor boys nader foarteea in the school itaeif 
— prevented him pottiag aaythiag more bj 
for a raiay day. 

It was at this school that I met Tito Zalet 
— aad it is Tito's school-life aad straage school- 
troubles ia wMch I am about to attempt to 
interest you. I suppose that I took readily to 
Tito beotuse he arrived at Bdvoir House on 
the same day as myself, and we both sat in 
a waiting-room, oa chairs much too high to 
allow of our feet touchiag the ground, stariag 
sheepishly at oae another, whilst our parenta 
were ia solema ooadave with the master ia 
the drawiag-room. I was elevea years of age» 
aad Tito, I learned afterwards, was tea. I wm 
a thia, gawky, bullet-headed youth, for my 
age; Tito was big aad plump, with a duk 
akia, black cariy hair, a aose that yooag ladiei» 
I beliave, caU "dubby," aad two little bead- 
like eyes which rolled a great deal ia hia head» 
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aad aomewhat aUtmied me after my father had 
shut me in with him. 

Our conversation was disconnected and terse. 
The following was the dialogue that ensued 
between us, with an interval of about three 
minutes and a half before either committed 
himself to a reply. 

"What's your name?" 

" Joe Simmons. What's yours f' 

"TitoZalez." 

"Oh, is it?" 

I thought that it was a very odd name, 
and that I should not like to have it myself, 
and that the boys would be very severe upon 
it presently in the playground, and "chivey" 
him. After considering the matter in all its 
details, I told him the result of my deliber«» 
ations, and he opened his eyes a little wider 
with amazement and said — 

"Do you think so, really 1" 

I sud that I really did. 

Another long pause, and Just as it struck 
me that he was going to sleep, and likely to 
pitch off his chair on to the sinallest bo/s box 
that I had ever seen, he said, — 

"Where do you come from?*' 

"Reigate." 

Of course I asked him where he came from, 
and he said London. 

He was a very curious boy, or else he was 
anxious to show off that afternoon, and impress 
me with his importance, knowing that my 
questions were simply an echo of his own. 

" What's your father?" he said. 

" He's in a bank. He scoops money out 
and in — gold money!" 

"Lor!" 

"What's your father?" 

" He's a gentleman." 

"Oh!" 

1 believe this was all the conversation in 
which we indulged until my father, and Tito's 
father, and old Pric^^we always called him 
old Price, and intended nothing disrespectful 
thereby — came in to us again. I looked at 
Tito's fsther, and was greatly impressed by 
him at first sight, and though exceedingly 
flattered by his notice, secretly wished that 
he would have stared at me a little less. He 
was a tall, thin man, with a long gray mus- 
tache, and with a face very sallow and wrin- 
kled, — so seamed and knotty a face that it 
reminded me at once of the carved knob of an 
eccentric walking-stick which had belonged to 
my grandfather, and was treasured by my father 
for old associations sake as well as for its ugliness. 
• He came to me after he had shaken hands 
with Mr. Price. 

VOL. V. 



"You and Tito begin life together," he 
said, with a strong foreign accent, "and will 
have your way to fight together. Tito is 
younger than yon, and you must not let the 
big boys bounce— I thmk you boys call it 
'bounce'— over him too much. This little 
fellow of mine. Master Simmons, hS» never 
been away from home before, and so I leave 
you to ti^e care of him." 

I believe that I said, " Thank you, sir ;" and 
after he had shaken hands with me, he took 
Tito up in his arms, kissed him once or twice, 
and then marched with his head very erect 
out of the room, followed, after adieux had 
been exchanged, by my father. This was my 
first introduction to Belvoir House, and when 
Mr. Price had taken a hand of each, and led 
us into the playgn^und, the ordeal of the gnaX 
change was completed, and we were at home 
before the night had fallen on our new world. 
I do not know that Tito was quite at home, 
although he had been lively in the playground, 
*and had laughed a little — and a very fat laugh 
he had too, which made one laugh to hear it 
— for when we were in "dormitory six," some- 
body began crying in the night, and the junior 
usher, who slept in a large crib in the comer, 
sat up in bed and asked who was making that 
noise, but getting no answer save muffled sobs 
and strange efTervescent sounds, as of a youth 
in the agonies of strangulation, he lighted a 
candle, and came shivering along the line of 
iron bedsteads until he found Tito, with his 
mouth full of sheet and blanket, crying all 
over lus clean pillow-case. 

" Now then, Zalez, what's the matter?" 

" Oh, please, sir, I wa-a-ant to go ho-o-ome." 

" Qo home?" said the usher, kindly; " why, 
you've only just come. Besides, see how cross 
your father would be after all the trouble he 
has taken!" 

" N-n-no, sir, he would-n't He's too-too- 
toofo-ondof me." 

The usher — Mr. Banstock was his name — 
sat down and tried to reason with Tito, but 
with very little effect He told him that he 
would soon get used to the change; that he 
was keeping the other boys awake; that I, 
Joseph Simmons, from Reigate, was not cry- 
ing; that Mr. Price would be very cross if he 
hMtfd him; and that he himself, who was a 
martyr to rheumatism, would be laid up in 
the morning if he sat there any longer. But 
Tito continued to cry, and to make desperate 
attempts to suffocate himself with the bedding, 
until Mr. Banstock, as it appeared to me very 
improperly, promised that he should return 
i home by the first train in the morning. 

109 
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Tito WM calm after that, and stammered 
forth, by way of apology for his disorderly 
outburst, that he knew his papa would be glad 
to see him back, now that his mother had only 
just gone away, you know, and left him so 
much alone, sir! 

''Gone away — where?'* I heard Mr. Ban- 
stock ask. 

"Why, to heaven, sir, papa says." 

Mr. Uanstock asked no more questions, but 
went back to his bed, where I heard him tumb- 
ling about restlessly, with all the sleep clean 
out of him, for half an hour afterwards. Once 
I heard him say, " Poor little chap!" but when 
I ventured to look over the bedclothes, and 
say, "Did you speak, sir?" he told me very 
sharply to hold my tongue, and that if I did 
not mind he would give me three cube-roots in 
the morning. I thought that I did not mind, 
and that I was very much obliged to him; and I 
went to sleep at last, wondering whether Mr. 
Banstock would have to get up early and dig 
his roots out of the garden, and what possible 
use they would be to me after he had digged 
them« However, I did not get my cube-roots 
the next morning, although I found out all 
about them before the first quarter was over 
my head, and did not congratulate myself upon 
the discovery. 

Titq and I were firm friends before the first 
quarter had expired, for he did not go home in 
the morning, but had a little talk with Mr. 
Price in the ante- room again, and came out 
more, composed in mind after the master's 
gentle reasoning, and very red round the eye- 
lids, like a rabbit Tito, I may add, was a 
general favourite after his three months' sojourn 
at Bclvoir House: he was a good-tempered, 
affectionate boy, not particularly clever at his 
lessons, and getting into difficulties at times 
concerning them, but taking the ills that aca- 
demic fletth is heir to with philosophy, and 
doing better next time, and making up by 
perseverance for his want of genius. At the 
end of three months, Colonel Zalez called. 
We knew by that time that Tito's father was, 
or had been, a colonel somewhere, and we felt 
that he would have greatly obliged the boys of 
Kelvoir House by coming to see his son in full 
regimentals. I remember that he entered the 
playground one Saturday afternoon, that Tito 
suddenly gave a scream of delight, broke a 
window of the schoolroom with his elbow in 
his haste to leap down from the sill on which 
he and I had placed ourselves, and went with 
h mad plunge at his fathers long legs. 

Colonel Zalez lifted the boy up in his arms. 
And kissed him all over his fat face, till some 



of us certainly burst out laughing; and then 
he walked up and down the playground for 
a few minutes, holding Tito's hand, and looking 
down at him with grave interest. It struck 
me — it struck two or three of us even — ^that 
Colonel Zaiez's boots were somewhat down at 
heel, a fact which was accounted for by young* 
Miles saying that no doubt the colonel had 
been marching a good bit lately, which we 
thought immediately he had. He came to ua 
soon after this discovery, and to my surprise 
and confusion, and to the infinite amusement 
of my contemporaries, he stooped down and 
kissed me, tickling me very much with hia 
bristly gray mustache. 

" Tito says that you have been very kind to 
him. Master Simmons," he said, shaking handa 
with me after his embrace; *' I thank yon very 
much, young gentleman." 

I should like to have told him not to men- 
tion it, but remained red and silent 

** I have asked permission of Mr. Prioe to 
take you and Tito for a stroll this afternoon^ 
and to the circus in the evening, if yon wonld 
like to go with ns." 

I found my voice then, and my hear^ 
"Thank you," was very conclusive evidence 
that I should like to go with them very much 
indeed. 

That was a memorable holiday, eclipsing the 
holiday last week which I had had with my 
father, who had not asked Tito to Join vi, la 
Tito's father had asked me. A holidlay marked 
with a white stone in my calendar of reoollec- 
tions — bright, sunshiny, ineffaceable — which 
described to the boys afterwards, rendered some 
of them raving mad with jealousy, and heaped 
Tito for the next three months with attentiooa 
that he could scarcely bear up against, the 
impression being general that Tito's father had 
determined to reward munificently all little 
Tito's friends. We had buna and almond cakee 
at the pastry-cook's, both in our best clothes; 
Tito in a new suit of black that his father had 
brought with him. We went for a sail on the 
great calm sea before the sun went down; we 
went back to the pastry-cook's and had tea, 
with buns and almond cakes ; we went for a 
drive in a hired fly before the horsemanship 
commenced, and Colonel Zalez lay back and 
smoked paper cigarettes so furiously that I 
thought he would set himself on fire before the 
circus was opened; we went back to the pastry- 
cook's, and had two bottles of lemonade, and 
some bnns and almond cakes; we attended the 
performance in the circus and saw wondera 
upon wonders, and screamed with langhter at 
the dowBiy and thought it was odd — at leant 
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I did — tkMi the dark grim face at which we 
looked when a good Joke was uttered, did not 
change more ftequently; we went back to 
the pastry-cook's to sapper, and had bans and 
almond cakes, and wcAk sherry and water as 
a parting stimalant ; and finally we were walk- 
ing on tiptoe through dormitory six — absent- 
with-leaye fellows — looking down compassion- 
ately on boys who had been asleep for hours! 
It was a great holiday; it was the only one 
I ever had with Tito. At Christmas, Tito's 
father came in a hurry to Mr. Price, settled 
the bill, and then went away again, leaving 
Tito behind him, after many embraces, and 
much whispered advice. It began to be under- 
stood, after he had departed, that Tito's father 
was going abroad — going to battle, Tito said, 
very proudly — and that Tito was to be left 
at school all through the Christmas holidays. 
We bade him good-bye, and felt very sorry for 
him, and my last glimpse of Flatborough-on- 
the-Sea that "half" was a curve of the em- 
bankment, a steep green hill, and Tito jumping 
about thereon and waving Ids handkerchief to 
me. 

Next "half" Tito's father did not appear, 
and Mr. Price began to look anxious when 
Tito spoke of his papa; but at the beginning 
of the next quarter, when the midsummer 
holidays were over, a letter came from abroad 
that appeared to relieve our master's mind, 
and that contained a second epistle, which 
Tito used to read to me and to himself, until 
it became worn out by constant reference, and 
by being kept along with his marbles, a pocket- 
knife, and a pegtop. 

It was an English letter, of course, for Tito 
had been bom and bred in England, and had 
seen no other country; and it was a very kind, 
fatherly, humorous kind of epistle, full of 
hope in his return to England before the next 
quarter was at an end, and of his anticipation 
of another holiday with his son and his little 
friend Simmons, if Simmons were still at 
Belvoir House. I hoped that he would come 
back soon, and that a circus would be in the 
town at the time; but the circus came and 
went away again, and no Colonel Zaiez appeared 
to keep his promise to as. 

" He can't be fighting all thU time, Tit," 
I said in mild remonstranee at Tito's father's 
behaviour; but Tito shook his head, and said 
he wasn't so sure of it 

The quarter was past, and the second was 
approaching its temfination. Christmas was 
upon us again; we were talking evermore of 
the holidays and home. Tito's father was 
still absent, and Mr. Price regarded Tito very 



thoughtfully when the boy said his lessons ia 
him. We went away and left Tito at school 
— we came back and found Tito there, looking 
'somewhat pale, and his black school suit mora 
than a trifle rusty. 

Tito told me confidentially, on my return^ 
that he had received no letter from his father, 
and that he had heard Mn. Price say at dinner 
one day to Mr. Price that she thought it strange, 
and that Mr. Price had answered tliat he was 
inclined to think it rather strange himself, and 
that he, Tito, was sure that they had been 
talking about his papa, because they had spo- 
ken in whispers, and looked very much at him. 
I said that it must be fancy, and he tried to 
agree with me, but hoped that his papa would 
come to see him soon, for he was out of pocket- 
money, and his wardrobe was in need of con- 
siderable repair. But Colonel Zalei never 
came, and only Tito his son remained sanguina 
at last of his return. 

I know now, what I did not know in all ita 
details then, that the Prices, ph^ et mire, 
were becoming very anxious concerning the 
whereabouts of Tito's father — that two quarters 
were in arrear, that the extra keep during Tito's 
holiday was added to the account, and that a 
third quarter had commenced. I knew after- 
wards that Mr. Price had written to an out-of- 
the-way place in Central America, where the col- 
onel had dated his last letter, and that noanswer 
had been returned; that he had written to a 
British consul and elicited the information 
that no such person was known within hia 
jurisdiction, and I heard Mr. Price speak onoa 
of civil wars and general political confusion^, 
and of the fear that Colonel ZaIez had disap- 
peared in a revolutionary vortex for ever. 

Lady-day quarter passed, bills were paid,, 
and Tito, waxing shabbier and shabbier, and 
still wondering why his father never wrote to 
him, got up every morning with a marvelloua 
confidence in his parent's coming to see him 
before the day was out. Tito scarcely took 
into consideration the expense that he was to 
Mr. Price; he knew nothing of school-bills^ 
and Mr. Price was too tender-hearted a maa 
to show his dissatisfaction to the child himself. 
Mr. Price was puzzled what to do with him^ 
or how long he was to allow this to last, and he 
looked more thoughtfully at the small enigma 
every day, and could not see his way to a solu- 
tion. One day Mr. Price went to London, to 
the old town address of Colonel ZaAez, and 
made many inquiries at his last lodgings,. 
I learned aiterwards, and returned baffled at 
all points. Tito's father had paid his bill and 
disi^peared about nine months since, without 
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lesiiaf adaeto 

f raa tbrad had led to hU 

StwMdjcHad, aadCbldMl Zalcz, padda^sp 

Ui bmoi, sad pvttlai; «i hii booU, probabij 

iMwe d«>vB St bed tbaii ever, had departed «a 

hi* muwiea, whatrrer tt wa«, to a lioreigB Hate, 

wh«r»rTer that aught be. 

Tiw became ao Terr thabbj after Lady-day 
that tb< maatcr fovad ezeawa to leare hiai at 
home vbea the boyi west ooi far their airiagi 
er their criAet^matrhea, aad iaaUy, oae of 
oor boyi fpoke podtiTdy to a few high wofda 
which he had heard exduaged betweea Mr« 
aad Mn. Priee ooe ereniag, with refcrenee to 
the former's loggestioB that he thought he 
•hoald risk a lott of dothet for HIol 

The high words at all ereais coded in the 
aait of clothes beiag ptorkled for poor Tito, 
who aeeonpaaied as in oar walks again, and 
looked for the tall, son-bomt, gray-mast sdied 
saa at the corner of every street we passed 

Ifidsammer and the holidays came nmnd, 
THo was left at lebool, and Mr. Price's blank 
look at the ondaimed one asramed by lereral 
dcfrees more stoninest of aspect. Onee more 
the busy ham of school, old pvpils and new 
ones,— and Tito still on the establishment, 
and Tito's lather nowhere. By degrees the 
story of the boy's forlorn position luid foond 
Its way amongst the seholari, and Tito was 
pHied very moch br the nu^fority, and laoghed 
at by a few thoof^tlew ones, who thooght it 
fare fan for a boy to have a father who had 
ran away from him. Tito's position was not 
an enviable one, bat he bore It pretty well, and 
only fretted to himsdf a little, and with not 
half the noise which he had made on the night 
when he had missed his fiUher for four boon. 
I was his coonsellor and his comforter, and I 
kept ap his hopes at last by strange legends of 
▼arioas fathem and mothers' retams after years 
of absence from their children, and was oon- 
tinaally ransacking story-books for paralld 
eases to his own. 

One day, Mrs. Price and her lord and mas- 
ter began to have a few words sgain concerning 
the onfortanate Tito, and Wickers, who waa 
the boots of the school by day, and a page 
radiant in sagar-loaf battens at night, came 
to Tito with the news. 

** There's been a Jolly row aboot yoa. Master 
Zalez," he said ; "and they're thoaght it over 
—only don't yoo say that I told yoo, mind — 
and they think year lather is a wenturer, 
and they're going to send you to the workos." 

Tito stared, and finally walked away, keep- 
ing from the playgnmnd and his playfellows 
all day. In the erening he etae to om whfln 



I was deep in gBSgnpky, 



with 
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"Joe, I 
"Whallait,Tit?' 



"To* heard Wieken say that they 
going to send me to t^ workhoass?" 
" Tea— bat I don't heiieve Ik** 
I'm going to aik the master 



it 



t* 



"Oh,lor!- 
" He's at the 



'Themes,' and 1 want yon to 

_____ »• 



the 

he 



" Very wdL" 

So I left my place ai the iamincni fkk aC 
getting «y bad maika for iaaltention to my 
lewms, and went with THo to Mr. Pkka'a 
desk. I shaU nefcr foigei the look of Mtan- 
ishment and disooBifitnre on the auatei^a &ea 
when THo pat the qneation yrtrj straighlinr» 
wanfly, and with wonderfal eoaspoaare. 

" If yon please^ sir, is it tne that yon am 
going to send me to the workhoasa?** 

"Bless my soal!— who— who told yon tkat^ 

■nto?- 

" I wonld rather not say who told me^ dr 
—it's aU aboot the ochooL" 

"Dear m e ho w rezing — how wtrj onfor- 
tanate! My poor Tito, I shooM like to ipeak 
to yoo to-morrow morning, aboot seven. ¥rhai 
are yoo doing oot of yoor plaee, Slmmoaa?'* 
he asked, catching sight of me at last. 

" I came to take care of Tito, dr." 

" Six bad marksL** 

I knew that I shooM have them, the tafo ta 
the promulgation of my sentence did not take 
me very moch by snrprise. nto ml|^t have 
made matteri worse by getting- himself into a 
scrape and informing Mr. Price that he had 
asked me to leave my place with him, had not 
a look from me silenoed one who Imd qoUe 
enough troobles of his own. Tito went the 
next morning to Mr. Price's room, meeting 
Wickers by the way, who told him that the 
master and the missas had been " at it " again, 
and that Mrs. Price was sick of boys whoia 
fathers never paid. Of the partiealars of THo'a 
conference with Mr. Price, these are the prin> 
dpal, as detailed to me by Tito between twdra 
and twa 

It had all been arranged, and Mr. Price 
broke the news to him in ss gentle a manner 
as he coald, and wiped his own eyes onoa or 
twice sorreptitiondy with hia pocket-hand- 
kerehiet He told THo that he was not a rich 
man, that the school was the sapport of Um- 
idf and a laige fomlly, and that H was bqroBd 
his power to keep nto any longer at hb own 
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expense. He had consulted with hU solicitor, 
who hsd sdTised him to hand over Tito to the 
parish authorities of FlatborQugh, who would 
pass Tito over to the parish authorities of the 
district in London where Colonel Zaiez had re- 
sided for many years. He told Tito that the 
parish would use every exertion, and take far 
greater pains to find his father than he could do 
with a great school on his mind, and that he 
was taking the best and surest means to put 
Tito in his father's hands once more. He had 
no doubt that the parish would treat Tito very 
well, and that Tito would be very happy; but 
his auditor having his own opinion on this sub- 
ject, went away discomfited. His last inquiry 



" When is this to be, Mr. Price?" 

" Oh, not this week," said the master assur- 
iugly, ** or the next. Not till Michaelmas, at 
any rate." 

Somehow the fate that loomed before Tito 
became known also to the boys, and was can- 
vassed during play-hours, and generally set 
down as a "jolly shame," not any of us taking 
into consideration the ways and means of Mr. 
Price, and the appetite— always a good one — 
of Tito Zalez, and the rapid growth upwards 
and sideways — for Tito kept filling out rapidly 
— of the unfortunate pupil, who was out of his 
clothes again before any one knew where he 
was. Once the bright idea occurred to us of 
getting up a subscription to pay his arrean 
amongst ourselves and our parents, but the 
united contributions only amounting, after all 
the harass of canvassing, to eight shillings and 
threepence three farthings, it was thought 
advisable to return the subscriptions to the 
Tito fund. The second idea was entirely my 
own, and consisted in suggesting to my father, 
in a friendly and persuasive note, that Tito 
would be worth adopting, being a very nice 
and amiable boy, whom everybody would like 
at home. This idea was dashed to the ground 
by my father's courteous but decisive reply in 
the negative, and Tito, who had built a little 
on this letter, said, *' Never mind, Joe," and 
asked whether Michaelmasrday always fell on 
the 29th of September. 

On the twenty-eighth, in the dusky evening, 
which steals upon us so early at this date, and 
when the boys were strolling about the play- 
ground, waiting for the bell to ring them to 
tea, Tito suddenly came to me with the bottoms 
of his trowsen tucked up, and his threadbare 
jacket buttoned to the chin, in a way that 
looked like business, and said, 

"Good-bye, Joe— I'm off." 

*' Off!— off where?" 



"Hnsh! don't make a noise; but I can't 
stand the notion of a workhouse— I'm afraid 
of it; and — ugh! — the skilleyl To-monow'a 
Michaelmas-day, and Fm going to ran away." 

" You don't mean it?" 

"Yes, I do." 

" But what's to become of you?" 

" I shall enlist for a drummer, perhaps, mr 
turn farmer^s boy, or something. I'm off at 
once, through the school window, over the 
washhouse tiles, and so into the back lane." 

Tito's sudden resolution took all my breath 
away; the novelty of the expedition aroused 
my love of adventure, and regardless of conse- 
quences, future hardships, future punishment 
from the hands of Mr. Price, and the sin of 
disobedience to my pastor and master, I said — 

'Til go a Uttle way with you. Tit, and 
come back again before they shut up for the 
night" 

" But how you will catch it!" 

"Yes, I know that; but I should not Uke 
you to start alone." 

"Thank you, Joe; it's very kind of you; 
but I think you had better stop." 

I thought so also, but I went with Tito; and 
we succeeded in getting from the school by the 
way which my small friend had ingeniously 
sketched out When we were outside the 
playground wall, and heard the boys* voices 
welling to our ears from the other side, our 
hearts sank a little at the boldness of the step, 
and we hurried on somewhat crestfallen to the 
sea-shore, and went on by long low-lying sands, 
knowing that the tide was out, and that we 
were not likely to meet anybody at that hour 
to stop us before we reached the King^s Gap. 
This was a cleft in the clifib, where I was to 
part with him, and wish him God-speed on his 
journey. Tito had a bundle with him, ia 
which he had packed a small great-coat, his 
socks, one shirt, a cricket-ball, a laige bag of 
marbles — the boys were «lways giving him 
marbles, by way of token of their respect for 
him — a few halfpenny prints which he had 
coloured, and a volume of fairy-tales that his 
father had given him. The night was soon 
upon us, and we grew less stout-hearted in the 
darkness, and were doubtful if the sea might 
not come up more quickly than we had 
bargained for, and cut us off from the King^a 
Gap before our tired legs could wade through 
the deep sand towards it. But we reached the 
gap in safety, crept past the coast-guard house 
on the station, and then paused to consider the 
next step. This was the place of parting : but 
a look back at the dark country road I had to 
traverse, and a sudden remembrance of all tbt 
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iMirible stories I had heard of trayellen being 
assassinated in lonely districts, and of children 
being stripped by gipsies of their clothes, and 
turned adrift to die of cold, deterred me from 
returning to Belvoir House till daylight I 
said that I would go on with Tito; and Tito, who 
had looked dismally in his direction also, said, 
" Thank you, Joe," and was evidently grateful 
for my company. 

We were both becoming very nervous, but 
'me kept up appearances for a while. We took 
the wrong turning, and found ourselves on the 
«dge of the cliff again. We made a short cut 
acrom a field to '*try back" for the roadway, 
and lost ourselves completely. We went wan- 
dering about meadows and turnip fields in vain 
•efforts to get off farmers' property, and failed. 
We were frightened almost to death by a white 
•cow that bellowed suddenly over a hedge at us, 
4ind Tito dropped his bundle in his hurry, and 
we had to creep back cautiously for it, but 
were never able from that night to set eyes 
upon it again. We were overtaken by the rain 
— a heavy, steady down-pour, that washed the 
last atom of courage from our hearts. 

"Joe," said Tito suddenly, *'! wish I hadn't 
come." 

"So do I," I assented; and then, with our 
heads very much bent forward, to keep the 
rain from our faces, and to allow it more 
easily to find its way down the backs of our 
necks, we, two foolish miserable hearts, trudged 
on, doubtful if we were walking over cross- 
country to London, or back again to Flat- 
borough. When it came to thunder and light- 
ning along with the rain, the climax had 
arrived, and Tito burst into tears, and wished 
that he was in his comfortable workhouse, and 
■that I was out of trouble; and then the friendly 
shelter of an old shed, with the doors off, 
auddenly coming across our path, we darted 
into it, and huddled together in one comer, 
praying for the daylight. How the long night 
passed we never knew. We went to sleep at 
last, with our arms round each other's neck, 
and thought of " The Children in the Wood." 
We were scared once more by the white cow, 
who came in with stately tread out of the rain 
also, and snorted and miffed about us, and 
finally lay down across the doorway, barring 
our qin^ess, and pretending to go to sleep. 
Tito said that it might take us unawares when 
we followed its example. We did not know 
that it was a cow till the morning, our impres- 
olon being thai it was a boU of the very mad- 
deitt descriptien, and one to be especially wary 
ot, if we set any value on our Uvea. 

Somehow we dozed off to aleqi at last. 



despite our fears; and when we woke again, 
hearing the hum of voices near us, we found 
that it was morning, and raining hard still, 
and that a red-faced man and a rosy*faoed girl 
with milk-pails were looking down upon us in 
intense astonishment 

"Uwks!" the girl said; "what an you 
a-doing here? What boys are you?" I looked 
at Tito, and he returned my glance; our 
spirits were at zero, and it seemed necessary to 
give in. 

"We're from Mr. Price's school at Flat- 
borough, and should be glad to get back," said 
Tito. 

"Flatborough— why, that's fifteen miles 
from here," said the farmer's man. "You 
don't mean to say that you two little chaps have 
been a-playing truant — ^good gracious 1" 

But we did mean it; and Tito said that, if 
they could put his friend Joe in the right road 
for the school, they might drop himself at the 
nearest workhouse, when they went that way, 
as it was all the same, and he was expected 
there ; a piece of information which gave our 
listeners the impression that we were from the 
lunatic asylum five miles off. The farmer was 
sent for, and as he knew Belvoir House well, 
and was going to Flatborough on business that 
morning we were in a fair way towarda the end 
of our adventure, and its unsatisfactory results. 

We drove to the school after a breakfast 
which we were not in a fair condition to e^joy ; 
and Mr. Price, his wife, the assistants, half 
the boys, and Wickers, were in the hall to see 
our ignominious return. 

"You dreadful boys," Mr. Price said; 
" what a terrible fright you have given mc, 
and what a deal of trouble 1 The county 
police are looking everywhere for you. MThat 
made you go away?" 

" Please, sir, Tito was afraid of the work- 
house," I explained ; " and as he did not know 
his way to London, I thought that I would 
just put him on his road." 

" I'll talk to you presently, Simm«DS,** said 
Mr. Price, meaningly; and then he turned to 
Tito and said — " You need not have beenafrald 
of Michaelmas-day, Tito, for I had made up 
my mind to risk another quarter; \m% your 
anxiety of mind was to a certain extent ezena- 
able, and I shall not punish yon aevenly." 

I felt a twittering all along my q>ine, Init 
said not a word against hia manifwt partiality. 

" And, my boy, I am very happy to reUeve 
you from a great suspense this moniiiig," mid 
Mr. Price, laying his hand on nto's early 
head. " Here la to-day's paper, with a lete> 
graphic deqiatdi ttom Gmtiml America.** 
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As he unfolded the paper and pointed to 
one item of intelligence in the top corner of 
the right-hand column, I bent forwards with 
Tito, and read, in laige letters, the following 
news concerning a small state, that at this 
late stage of my story I need not particularly 
allude to. 

"Great Rerolution in . Release of 

Colonel Zalez. His election as IVesident of 
the Republic" 

Tito's troubles were ended from that day. 
The next mail brought a letter from President 
.Zalez, whose political intrigues had thrown him 
into prison, and then had placed him at the 
head of a government^ and Mr. Price's account 
was settled in due course. 

1 met President Zalez at an hotel in New 
York, whither he had gone for a holiday, two 
years ago, and his son Tito was then a bigger 
fellow than his father. We laughed over Tito's 
troubles at a princely banquet which the gnai 
man gave us, and, as he smoked his paper 
cigarettes, we reminded him of our first treat 
•together in the little town of Flatborough-on- 
the-Sea. 

"When you were Tito's best friend," he 
«aid, holding out his hand to me across the 
table. "Thank you, Master Simmons!" 

I was afraid that he would have kissed me 
again in his gratitude, but he sat down, sighed as 
though the cares of government were a little in 
the way of the peace and rest that he had found 
in England, leaned back in his chair, and 
lighted another cigarette. 



FLORA'S HOROLOGE. 

[Mrs. Charlotte Smitk, bora in LondoB, nh May, 
1740; died a» TUford. S8th Oetober, 1806. MoTelist 
4umI mtoeaUaiMOiii writer; uithor of FtMiitdt ; CAu- 
Una; Dtimond: and Tht Old Manar Htmm, whidi is 
eoDaidared the beet of her noreb. Robert Chamben 
■aid of ber works : *' Tbo keen eatire and obaenratioa 
•eriaoed in ber norela do not appear in ber Tens ; bat 
ibe aame powen of deeoripUon an diqtUyed."] 

In every oopse and sheltered dell, 

UnvdUed to the observant eye. 
Are faithful monitors who tell 

How pass the hours and seasons by. 

The green-robed children of the spring 
Will mark the periods as they pass, 

Mingle with leaves Time's feathered wing, 
And bind with flowers his silent glass. 



Mark where transparent waters glide, 
Soft flowing o'er their tranquil bed; 

There, cradled on the dimpling tide, 
Nymplusa rests her lovely head. 

But conscious of the earliest bean^ 

She rises from her humid nest. 
And sees, reflected in the stream. 

The virgin whiteness of her breast. 

Till the bright day-star to the west 
Declines, in ocean's surge to lave ; 

Then, folded in her modest vest. 
She slumbers on the rooking wave. 

See Hieracium*8 various tribe. 
Of plumy seed and radiant flowers, 

The course of Time their blooms describe^ 
And wake or sleep appointed hours. 

Broad o*er its imbricated cup 

The goatsbeard spreads its golden rayi, 
But shuts its cautious petals up. 

Retreating from the noontide blase. 

Pale as a pensive cloistered nun. 
The Bethlem star her face unveils, 

When o'er the mountain peers the 8un« 
But shades it from the vesper gales. 

Among the loose and arid sand^ 

The humble arenana creeps ; 
Slowly the purple star expands, 

But soon within its calyx sleeps. 

And those small bells so lightly rayed 
With young Aurora's rosy hue, 

Are to the noontide sun displayed. 
But shut their plaits against the dew. 

On upland slopes the shepherds mark 
The hour when, as the dial true, 

Ciehorium to the towering lark 
Lifts her soft eyes serenely Uue. 

And thou, " Wee crimson-tipped flower,** 
Gatherest thy fringed mantle round 

Thy bosom at the dosing hour, 
When night-drops bathe the turfy ground* 

Unlike silene, who declines 
The garish noontide's blazing Ught; 

But when the evening crescent shines. 
Gives all her sweetness to the night^ 

Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path betrodden lie, 

Are sweet remembrancers who tell 
How fast their winged moments flj. 
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THE HEROIC DEEDS AND SAYINGS 
OP THE GOOD PANTAGRUEL. 

[Feanoou BA.BKLAU WM bom 1485 in Chinon, Toii> 
r»ine, where hia fkther had a fkrm,aiid kept an Inn and 
ildrug ftore. He became a prieit, lint of the order of 
St. Francis, and afterwards of the order Benedictlnet. 
The generally accepted idea that Rabelais was a gro- 
tesque, dissipated je«ter is a mistake, and contradicted 
by the ascertained facts of his life. 

Babolais was a man of great erudition. He under- 
stood Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Aiabio, Italian, Spanish, 
English and German. His scientific writings attracted 
mueh attention at the time, but his fame was fouiided 
by, and now reets on his satirical romance of ** Chr- 
gmntua and Picmtagrud.*' It consists of fire books, of 
which he publbhed the first two at Lyons, and the next 
two in Paris ; the fifth was found unfinished after his 
death, and was printed in 1564. 

The sutject-matter is often coarse and indecorous, but 
OB those points the author diflTers only from our taste 
not fh>m that of his age, and the treatment shows erery- 
where the ease, clearness, and grace, which can only be 
at the command of coMummute talents and polished 
education. 

Besides the fun which erery reader can draw flrom it, 
It gires a picture of French ciTilixatioQ in the sixteenth 
century, of the strife between inherited dogmas and ac- 
qsired views, which is most instructiTe to the student 
of history.] 

Chapter I. 

Sow Paniagrud arrived at the Ringing 
Islandf and of the Noise that we Heard, 

Pursuing our vojage, we sailed three 
days without discovering anj thing ; on the 
fourth we made land. Our pilot told us 
that it was the Ringing Island,* and indeed 
we heard a kind of a confused and often re- 

Seated noise, that seemed to us, at a great 
istance, not unlike the sound of great, mid- 
dle-sized, and little bells rung all at once, as 
it is customary at Paris, Tours, Gerseau, 
Nantes, and elsewhere on hi^h holidajs; 
and the nearer we came to the land, the 
louder we heard that jangling. 

Some of us doubted that it was the Dodo- 
nian Kettle, or the Portico called Hepta- 
phone in Oljrmpia, or the eternal humming 
of the Colossus raised on Memnon*s tomb in 



•The Ringing IsUnd. He that made the key to 
Babelais aaserts England to be meant by the Binging 
Island; but he ie mistaken, sinoe, beridee sereral other 
reasons, that island had already withdrawn itself fhm 
the Pope's aathority, undsr Sdwmrd VL, when thto 
liook was writtea. 



Thebes of Eejrpt, or the horrid din that used 
formerly to be heard about a tomb at Li- 

Sara, one of the Eolian islands. But this 
id not square with chorographjr. 
I don't know, said Pantagruel, but that 
some swarms of bees hereabouts maj be 
taking a ramble in the air, and so the neigh- 
borhood make this dingle-dangle with pans, 
kettles and basons, the Corybantin cymbals 
of Cybele, grandmother of the gods, to call 
them back. Let*s hearken. When we were 
nearer, among the everlasting ringing of 
these indefatigable bells, we heard the sing- 
ing (as we thought) of some men. For this 
reason, before we offered to land on the 
Ringing Island, Pantagruel was of opinion 
that we should go in the pinnace to a small 
rock, near which we discovered a hermitage 
and a little garden. There we found a di- 
minutive old hermit, whose name was Bra* 
guibus, bom at Glenay. He gave us a full 
account of all the jangling, and regaled as 
after a strange sort of a fasnion. I* our live- 
long days did he make us fast, assuring ui 
that we should not be admitted into the 
Ringing Island otherwise, because it was 
then one of the four fasting or Ember weeks. 
As I love my belly, quoth Panurge, I by no 
means understand this riddle. Methinks 
this should rather be one of the four Windy 
weeks — ^for while we fast we are onlypuflfed 
up with wind. Pray, now, good rather 
HermityHiaTe not you nere found some other 
pastime besides fasting? Methinks it it 
somewhat of the leanest; we might well 
enough be without so many palace nolidays 
and those fasting times of years. In my 
Donatus, quoth Friar John, I could find yet 
but three times or tenses, the preterit, the 
present, and the future, and therefore I 
make a Donative of the fourth( i. e., the fitft 
of the Quatre-tems) to be kept bv my foot- 
man. That time or tense, said ffpistemoiii 
Aorist, derived from the preter-imperieoi 
tense of the Greeks, admitted in rariabto 
and uncertain times. Patience per force it 
a remedy for a mad dog. Saith the hermily 
it is, as I told you, fiital to go against thisi 
whoever does it, is a rank heretic, and wants 
nothing but fire and faggot, that's certain. 
To deal plainly with you, my dear Pater^ 
cried Panurge, being at sea, I much more 
fear being wet than being warm, and being 
drowned than being burnt 

Well, however, let us fast in God's name ; 
yet I have fasted so long, thai it haa qnite 
nndermined mj flesh, and I fear thai at last 
the bastions of this bodily fort of mine will 
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fall to ruin. Besidefl, I am much more 
afraid of vexing you in this same trade of 
fasting ; for the aevil a bit I understand any 
thing m it, and it becomes me very scurvilj, 
as several people have told me, and I am 
to believe them. For mj part, I donH much 
mind fasting ; for alas I it is a trade of which 
any body may set up ; there needs no tools. 
I am much more inclined not to fast for the 
future ; for to do so, there's some stock re> 
quired, and some tools are set at work. No 
matter, since you are so steadfast, and have 
us fast, let us fast as fast as we can, and 
then breakfast in the name of famine ; now 
we are come to these esurial idle days. I 
vow, I had quite put them out of my head 
long ago. If we must fast, said Pantagruel, 
I see no other remedy but to get rid of it as 
soon as we can, as we would out of a bad 
way. 1*11 in that space of time somewhat 
look over my papers, and examine whether 
the marine study be as good as ours at land. 
For Plato, to describe a silly, raw, ignorant 
fellow, compares him to those that are bred 
on shipboard, as we would do one bred up 
in a barrel, who never saw any thing but 
through the bung-hole. 

To tell you the short and long of the mat- 
ter, our fasting was most hideous and terri- 
ble ; for the first day we fasted at fisticuffs, 
the second at cudgels, the third at sharps, 
and the fourth at blood and wounds ; such 
was the order of the fairies. 

Having fasted as aforesaid, the hermit 
gave us a letter from one whom he called 
Albian Camar, Master iEdituus of the Ring- 
ing Island; but Panurge greeting him, 
called him Master Antitius. He was a lit- 
tle queer old fellow, bald-pated, with a snout 
whereat you might easily have lighted a card- 
match, and a phiz as red as a cardinaFs cap. 
He made us all very welcome, upon the her- 
mit's recommendation, hearing that we had 
fasted, as I have told you. 

When we had well stuffed ourselves, he 
gave us an account of what was remarkable 
in the island ; affirminj|[, that it had been at 
first inhabited by the Siticines, but that ac- 
cording to the course of nature, as all 
things, you know, are subject to change, 
they were become birds. 

There I had a full account of all that 
Atteius, Gapito, Pollux, Marcellus, A. Gel- 
lius, Atheneus, Suidas, Ammonius and 
others had writ of the Siticines, and then 
we thought we might as easily believe the 
transmutations of Nectymene, Progue, Itys, 
Alcyone. Antigone, Tereus and other birds. 



Nor did we think it more reasonable to 
doubt of the transmogrification of the Mac- 
robian children into swans, or that of the 
men of Palene in Thrace into birds, as soon 
as they had bathed themselves in the Tri- 
tonic lake. After this the devil a word 
could we get out of him but of birds and 
cages. 

The cages were spacious, costly, magnifi- 
cent, and of an admirable architecture. The 
birds were large, fine, and neat accordingly ; 
looking as like the men in my country, as 
one pea does like another : for they eat and 
drank like men, muted like men, digested 
like men, but stunk like devils, slept, and 
billed ; in short, had you seen and examined 
them from top to toe, you would have laid 
your head to a turnip, that they had been 
mere men. However, they were nothing 
less, as Master .£dituus told us ; assuring 
us at the same time, that they were neither 
secular nor layic ; and the truth is, the di- 
versity of their feathers and plumes, did not 
a little puzzle us. 

Some of them were all over as white as 
swans, others as black as crows, many as 
grey as owls, others black and white like 
magpies, some all red like red-birds, and 
others purple and white like some pigeons. 
He called the males, Glerghawks, Monk- 
hawks, Priest-hawks, Abbot-hawks, Bish- 
hawks, Gardinhawks, and one Popehawk, 
who is a species by himself. He called the 
females, Clergkites, Nunkites, Priestkites, 
Abbcskites, Bishkites, Cardinkite, and Pope- 
kites. 

However, said he, as hornets and drones 
will get among the bees, and there do noth- 
ing but buzz, eat and spoil everything ; so, 
for these last three hundred years, a vast 
swarm of bigottello's flocked I don't know 
how among these goodly birds every fifth 
full moon, and have bemuted, bewrayed, 
and conskited the whole island. They are 
so hard favoured and monstrous, that none 
can abide them. For their wry necks make 
a figure like a crooked billet; their paws 
are hairy, like those of rough-footed pigeons } 
their claws and pounces, like those of the 
Stymphalid harpies. Nor is it possible to root 
them out ; for if you get rid of one, straight 
four and twenty new ones fly thither. 

There had been need of another monster- 
hunter, such as was Hercules, for Friar 
John had like to have run distracted about 
it, 80 much he was nettled and puzzled in 
the matter. As for the good Pantagruel, he 
was even served as was Messer Friapns, 
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contemplating the sacrifice of Ceres, for 
want of skin. 

We then asked Master iGdituus why there 
was but one Popehawk amon^ such num- 
ocrs of venerable birds multiplied in all 
their species ? He answered, that such was 
the first institution and fatal destiny of the 
atars. That the Clerghawks begot the Priest-' 
hawks and Monkhawks. The Priesthawks 
begat the Bishhawks, the Bishhawks the 
stately Cardinhawks, and the stately Car- 
din hawks, if they live long enough, at last 
come to be Popehawk. 

Of this last kind, there never is more than 
one at a time, as in a beehive there is but 
one king, and in the world but one sun. 

When the Popehawk dies, another rises 
in his stead out of the whole brood of Car- 
dinhawks, that is. as you must understand 
it all along. So ttiat there is in that species 
4in individual unity, with a perpetuity of 
«ucces8ion, neither more or less than in the 
Arabian phcenix. 

It is true, that about two thousand seven 
hundred and sixty moons ago, two Pope- 
hawks were seen upon the face of the eartn ; 
but then you never saw in your life such a 
woeful rout and hurly-burly as was all over 
this island. For all tnese same birds did so 
peck, clapperclaw, and maul one another all 
that time, that there was the devil and all to 
do, and tne island was in a fairway of being 
Icfl without inhabitants. Some stood up for 
this Popehawk, some for the other. Some, 
struck with a dumbness, were as miite as so 
many fishes ; the devil a note was to be got 
out of them, part of the merry bells here were 
as silent as if they had lost their tongues, I 
mean their clappers. 

During these troublesome times, they 
called to their assistance the emperors, 
kings, dukes, earls, barons, and common- 
wealths of the world that live on the other 
«ide of the water ; nor was this schism and 
sedition at an end, till one of them died, and 
the plurality was reduced to a unity. 

We then asked, what moved those birds 
to be thus continually chanting and singing ? 
He answered, that it was the bells that 
hanged on the tops of their cages. Then he 
said to us. Will you have me make these 
Monkhawks, whom you see bardocucullated 
with a bag, such as you use to strain Hip- 
pocras wine through, sing like any wood- 
larks? Pray do, said we. He then gave 
half a dozen pulls to a little rope, which 
caused a diminutive bell to give so many 
ting-tangs, and presently a parcel of Monk- 



hawks ran to him as if the devil had drove 
them, and fell a singing like mad. 

Pray Master, cried Panurge, if I also 
rang this bell, could I make those other 
birds yonder, with red-herring coloured 
feathers sing? Ay, marry would you, re- 
turned iEdituus. With this Panurge hanged 
himself (by the hands, I mean) at the bell- 
rope's end. and no sooner made it speak, but 
those smoKed birds hied them thither, and 
began to lifl up their voices, and make a sort 
of untowardly noarse noise, which I grudge 
to call singing. .£dituus, indeed, told us, 
that they fed on nothing but fish, like the 
herons and cormorants of the world, and 
that they were a fifth kind of CucuUati 
newly stamped. 

He added, that he had been told by 
Robert Valbringue, who lately passed that 
way in his return from Africa, tnat a sixth 
kind was to fly hither out of hand, which he 
called Capushawks, more grum, vinegar- 
faced, brainsick, froward, and loathsome 
than any kind whatsoever in the whole 
island. Africa, said Pantagruel, still uses 
to produce some new and monstrous thing. 

Since you have told us, said Pantagruel, 
how the Popehawk is begot by the Cardin- 
hawks. the Cardinhawks oy the Bishhawks, 
and tne Bishhawks by the Priesthawks, 
and the Priesthawks by the Clerghawks, I 
would ffladly know whence you have these 
same dlerj^hawks. They are all passengers 
(or travelling birds) returned .£aituu8, and 
come hither from the other world : part out 
of a vast country, called Wanto'-bread, the 
rest out of another toward the West, which 
they style, Too-many-of-them. From these 
two countries flock hither everr year, whole 
legions of these Clerghawks, leaving their 
fathers, mothers, friends and relations. 

This happens when there are too many 
children, whether male or female, in some 
good family of the latter country ; insomnch 
that the house would come to nothing, if the 

eternal estate were shared among them all 
s reason requires, nature directs, and God 
commands). For this cause parents naed 
to rid themselves of that inconveniency bj 
packing off the younger fry, and forcing 
them to seek their fortune in this Isle Bos* 
sart (or Humpy Island). I suppose he means 
r Isle Bouchart, near Chinon, cried Pannrge. 
No, replied the other, I mean Bossart 
(crooked) ; for there is not one in ten among 
them, but is either crooked, crippled, blink- 
ing, limping, ill-favoured, deformed, or am 
unprofitable load to the earth. 
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But the greatest number of our birds came 
out of Want-o'-bread, which, though a bar- 
ren country, where the days are of a most 
tedious, lingering length, over-stocks this 
whole island with the lower class of birds. 
For hither fly the Assapheis that inhabit 
that land, either when they are in daneer of 
passing their time scurvily for want of belly- 
tiraber, bein^ unable, or, what is more 
likely, unwilling, to take heart of grace, and 
follow some honest, lawful calling, or too 
proud-hearted and lazy to go to service in 
some sober family. The same is done by 
your frantic Inamoradoes, who, when crossea 
in their wild desires, grow stark, staring 
mad, and choose this li^ suggested to them 
by their despair (too cowardly to make them 
swing, like their brother Iphis of doleful 
memory). There is another sort, that is, 
your gaol-birds, who having done some 
rogues' trick, or other heinous villany, and 
bemg sought up and down to be trussed np, 
and made to ride the two or three-legged 
mare that groans for them, warily scour off 
and come here to save their bacon : because 
all these sorts of birds are here provided for, 
and grow in an instant as tat as hoffs, 
though they came as lean as rakes: for 
having the benefit of the clergy, they are as 
safe as thieves in a mill within this sanctu- 
ary. 

But, asked Pantagruel, Do these birds 
never return to the world where they were 
hatched ? Some do, answered iEdituus ; 
formerly some few, but very late and very 
unwillingly. However, since some certain 
eclipses, by the virtue of the celestial con- 
stellations, a great crowd of them fled back 
to the world. Nor do we fret or vex our- 
selves a jot about it: for those that stay, 
sing, " The fewer the oetter Cheer j" and all 
those that fly away first, cast off their feathers 
here among these nettles and briars. 

Accordingly we found some thrown by 
there ; and as we looked up and down, we 
chanced to light on what some people will 
hardly thank us for having discovered ; and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

These words were scarce out of his mouth, 
when some five and twenty or thirty birds 
flew towards us : they were of a hue and 
feather like which we have not yet seen any 
thing in the whole island. Their plumes 
were as changeable as the skin of the 
chamelion, and the flower of Tripolion. or 
Tencrion. They had all under the left- 
wing a mark like two diameters dividing a 
circle into equal parts, or (if you had ratner 



have it so) like a perpendicular line falling 
on a right line. The marks which each of 
them bore, were much of the same shape, 
but of different colours ; for some were 
white, others green, some red, others purple, 
and some blue. Who are those, asked Fan- 
urge, and how do you call them ? They are 
Mongrels, quoth .^Edituus. 

We call them Kniffhthawks, and they 
have a great number of rich Commanderies 
(fat livings) in your world. Good your 
Worship, said I, make them give us a song, 
if it please you, that we may know how 
they sing. They scorn your words, cried 
iEaituus, they are none of your singing 
birds ; but, to make amends, they feed as 
much as the best two of them all. Pra^, 
where are their hens ? where are their 
females, said I? They have none, an- 
swered iGdituus. 

He then acquainted us with the occasion 
of their coming. This next to as, said he, 
looks so wistfully upon you, to see whether 
he may not find among your company a 
stately, gaudy kind of huge, dreadful birds 
of prey, which yet are so untoward, that 
they never could be brought to the lure, nor 
to perch on the glove. They tell us that 
there are such in your world, and that some 
of them have goodly garters below the knee 
with an inscription about them which con- 
demns him (qui mal y pense) who shall 
think ill of it, to be bewrayed and conskitted. 
Others are said to wear the devil in a string 
before their paunches ; and others a ram's 
skin. All that is true enough, good Master 
iEdituus, quoth Panurge, but we have not 
the honour to be acquainted with their 
knightships. 

(%me on, cried .^jdituus in a merry 
mood, we have had chat enough of con- 
science! let us e'en go drink, — and eaL 
Quoth Panurge : Eat, replied .^jdituus, and 
arink bravely, old boy ; twist like plough- 
jobbers, and swill like tinkers ; puU away 
and save tide; for nothing is so dear or 
precious as time, therefore we will be sure 
to put it to a good use. 

He would fain have carried as first to 
bathe in the Bagnio's of the Cardinhawks, 
which are goodly, delicious places, and have 
us licked over with precious ointment by the 
Alyptes, alia$ Ruobers, as soon as we 
should come out of the bath. But Panta- 
grael told him, that he could drink but too 
much without that He then led us into a 
spacious, delicate refectory, or fratrie-room, 
and told us, Braguibus the hermit, made 
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you fast four days together ; now, contrari> 
wise, I will make jou eat and drink of the 
best foar dajs through stitch before you 
budge from this place. But hark-ye-me, 
cried Panurge, may not we take a nap in 
the mean time ? Ay, ay, answered iEdituus, 
that's as you shall thmk good, for he that 
sleeps drinks. Good Lord I how we liyed I 
what good bub I what dainty cheer. 
what an honest cod was this same iEdituus ! 

Pantagruel looked I don't know howish, 
and seemed not very well pleased with the 
four days' junketting which iEdituus en- 
joined us. ^dituus, who soon found it out, 
said to him, you know, sir, that seven days 
before winter, and seven days afler, there is 
no storm at sea : for then the elements are 
still, out of respect for the halcions, or king 
fishers, birds sacred to Thetis, which then 
lay their eggs and hatch their young near 
the shore. Now here the sea makes itself 
amends for this long calm ; and whenever 
any foreigners come hither, it grows boiste- 
rous and stormy for four days together. 
We can give no other reason for it, but that 
it is a piece of its civility, that those who 
come among us may stay whether they will 
or no, and be copiously teasted all the while 
with the incomes of the Ringing. There- 
fore pray don't think your time lost, for, 
willing, nlUing, you will be forced to stay, 
unless you are resolved to encounter Juno, 
Neptune, Doris, iEolus, and his fluster- 
blusters ; and in short, all the pack of ill- 
natured, lefl-handed codlings and vejoves. 
Do but resolve to be cheery, and mil to 
briskly. 

After we had pretty well staid our sto- 
machs with some tight snatches. Friar John 
said to iEdituus, For aught I see, you have 
none but a parcel of birds and ca^es in this 
island of yours, and the devil a bit of one of 
them all that sets his hand to the plough, or 
tills the land, whose fat he devours : their 
whole business is to befrolic, to chirp it, to 
whistle it, to warble it ; tossing it, and roar- 
ing it merrily night and day : prajr then, if 
I may be so bold, whence comes this plenty 
and overflowing of all dainty bits and good 
things, which we see among you ? From 
all the other world, return^ iEdituus, if 
you except some part of the northern re- 
gions, who of late years have stirred up the 
Jakes. Mum ! they may chance ere long 
to rue the day they ^id so ; their cows shall 
have porridge, and their dogs oats ; there 
¥rill be work made among them, that there 
will : come, a fig for it, let us drink. But 



pray what countrymen are you? Tourain 
IS our country, answered Panurge. God so, 
cried iGdituus, you are not then hatched of 
an ill bird, I will say that for you, since the 
blessed Tourain is your mother : for from 
thence there comes hither every year such a 
vast store of good things, that we were told 
by some folks of the place that happened to 
touch at this island, that your Duke of 
Tourain's income will not afford him to eat 
his bellyful of beans and bacon [a good 
dish spoiled between Moses and Pytha- 
goras] because his predecessors have been 
more than liberal to these most holy birds of 
ours, that we might here munch it, twist it^ 
cram it, gorge it, craw it, riot it, junket it^ 
and tickle it ofi^, stuffing our puddings with 
dainty pheasants, partridges, pulleu with 
eggs, fat capons of Loudunois, and all sorts 
of venison and wild fowl. Come, box it 
about, tope on my friends : pray do but see 
yon jolly birds that are perched together, 
how fat, how plump, and in good case, they 
look with the income that Tourain yiel<ls 
us 1 And in faith they sing rarely for their 
good founders, that is the truth or it You 
never saw any Arcadian birds mumble more 
fairly than they do over a dish, when they 
see these two gilt batoons, or when I ring^ 
for them these great bells that you see above 
their ca^es. Drink on. Sirs, whip it away, 
verily fnends, 'tis very fine drinking to-daji 
and so 'tis every day of the week; thea 
drink on, toss it about, here's to you with all 
my soul, you are most heartily welcome; 
never spare it, I pray you ; fear not we 
should ever want good bub, and belly-tim* 
ber ; for, look here, though the sky were of 
brass, and the eartn of iron, we should not 
want wherewithal to stuff, though ther were 
to continue so seven or eight years longer 
than the famine in Egypt. Let us then^ 
with brotherly love and charity, refresh oar> 
selves here with the creature. 

Woons man, cried Panurge, what a rare 
time you have of it in this world I Pshaw, 
returned itldituus, this is nothing to what 
we shall have in the other: the Elysiaa. 
fields will be the least that can fall to onr 
lot Come, in the mean time let us drink 
here, come here's to thee, old Fuddlecap. 
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the BKMt gifted and eloquent speakers of the Federal 
party io Congress, daring Washington's administration. 
He was a distinguished advocate, and a clear and forci- 
ble writer on political snl^ects. Hb collected writings 
were published In 1800, and repnUished, with a biogr»> 
phy by Seth Ames, in two Tolomes, Boston, 1854.] 

Will any man affirm, the American nation 
is engaged by good faith to the British na- 
tion ; but that engagement is nothing to this 
house ? Such a man is not to be reasoned 
with. Such a doctrine is a coat of mail, that 
would turn the edge of all the weapons of 
argument, if thej were sharper than a sword. 
Will it be imagined the king of Great Bri- 
tain and the president are mutually bound 
by the treaty; but the two nations are 
iree • • • . • 

This, sir, is a cause that would be dis- 
honoured and betrayed, if I contented my- 
self with appealing only to the understand- 
ing. It is too cold, and its processes are 
too slow for the occasion. I desire to thank 
God, that, since he has given me an intel- 
lect so fallible, he has impressed upon me 
an instinct that is sure. On a question of 
shame and honour, reasoning is sometimes 
useless, and worse. I feel the decision in 
my pulse: if it throws no light upon the 
brain, it kindles a fire at the heart 

It is not easy to deny, it is impossible to 
doubt, that a treaty imposes an obligation 
on the American nation. It would be 
childish to consider the president and senate 
obliged, and the nation and house free. 
What is the obligation ? perfect or imper- 
fect ? If perfect, the debate is brought to a 
conclusion. If imperfect, how large a part 
of our faith is pawned ? Is half our honour 
put at risk, and is that half too cheap to be 
redeemed? How long has this hair-split- 
ting subdivision of good faith been dis- 
covered, and why has it escaped the re- 
searches of the writers on the law of na- 
tions 7 Shall we add a new chapter to that 
law ; or insert this doctrine as a supplement 
to, or more properly a repeal of the ten com- 
mandments? .... 

On every hypothesis, the conclusion is not 
io be resisted : we are either to execute this 
treaty, or break our faith. .... 

Wimt is patriotism ? Is it a narrow af- 
fection for the spot where a man was bom ? 
Are the very clods where we tread entitled 
to this ardent preference, because they are 
greener ? No, sir. this is not the character 
of the virtue, and it soars higher for its ob- 
ject. It is an extended self-love, mingling 
with all the enjoyments of life, and twisting 



itself with the minutest filaments of the 
heart It is thus we obey the laws of society, 
because they are the laws of virtue. In their 
authority we see, not the array of force and 
terror, but the venerable image of our coun- 
try's honour. Every good citizen makes 
that honour his owp, and cherishes it not 
only as precious, but as sacred. He is will- 
ing to nsk his life in its defence; and is 
conscious that he gains protection, while he 
gives it For what rights of a citizen will 
be deemed inviolable, when astate renounces 
the principles that constitute their security? 
Or, if his life should not be invaded, what 
would its enjoyments be in a country odious 
in the eyes of strangers, and dishonoured in 
his own ? Could he look with affection and 
veneration to such a country as his parent? 
The sense of having one would die within 
him ; he would blush for his patriotism, if 
he retained any, and justly, for it would be 
a vice : he womd be a banished man in his 
native land. 

I see no exception to the respect that is 

faid among nations to the law of good faith, 
f there are cases in this enlightened period 
when it is violated, there are none wnen it 
is decried. It is the philosophy of politics, 
the religion of governments. It is ooserved 
by barbarians : a whiff of tobacco smoke, or 
a string of beads, gives not merely binding 
force, out sanctity to treaties. Even in 
Algiers, a truce may be bought for mone^ ; 
but, when ratified, even Algiers is too wise 
or too just to disown and annul its obliga- 
tion. Thus we see, neither the ignorance 
of savages, nor the principles of an associa- 
tion for privacy and rapine, permit a nation 
to despise its engagements. If, sir, there 
could be a resurrection from the foot of the 
gallows, if the victims of justice could live 
again, collect together and form a society, 
they would, however loath, soon find them- 
selves obliged to make justice, that justice 
under whicn they fell, the fundamental law 
of their state. They would perceive it was 
their interest to make others respect, and 
they would therefore soon pay some respect 
themselves to the obligations of good faith. 
It is painful, I hope it is superfluous, to 
make even the supposition, tnat America 
should furnish the occasion of this oppro- 
brium. No, let me not even imagine, that 
a republican government, sprung, as our 
own 18, from a people enlightened and un- 
corrupted, a government whose origin is 
right, and whose daily discipline is duty, 
can, upon solemn debate, make it^ option to 
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be faithless ; can dare to act what despots 
dare not avow, what our own example 
evinces the states of Barbarj are unsus- 
pected of. No, let me rather make the sup- 
position, that Great Britain refuses to exe- 
cute the treaty, after we have done every- 
thing to carry it into effect Is there any 
language of reproach pungent enough to ex- 
press your commentary on the fact? What 
would you say, or, rather, what would you 
not say ? Would you not tell them, wherever 
an Englishman might travel, shame would 
stick to him : he would disown his country ? 
You would exclaim, England, proud of your 
wealth, and arrogant in the possession of 
power, blush for these distinctions, which 
become the vehicles of your dishonour I 
Such a nation might truly say to corruption, 
thou art mv father, and to the worm, thou 
art mv mother and my sister. We should 
say of such a race of men, their name is a 
heavier burden than their debt 

I can scarcely persuade myself to believe, 

that the consideration I have suggested re- 

Quires the aid of any auxiliary ; but, un- 

' rortunately, auxiliary arguments are at 

hand 

The refusal of the posts — inevitable if we 
reject the treaty* — is a measure too decisive 
in its nature to be neutral in its conse- 
quences. From great causes we are to look 

for great effects Will the tendency to 

Indian hostilities be contested by any one? 
Experience gives the answer. The frontiers 
were scourged with war, until the negotia- 
tion with Great Britain was far advanced ; 
and then the state of hostility ceased. Per- 
haps the public agents of both nations are 
innocent of fomenting the Indian war, and 
perhaps they are not We ought not, how- 
ever, to expect that neighbouring nations, 
highly irritated against each other, will ne- 
glect the friendship of the savages. The 
traders will gain an mflucnce, and will abuse 
it ; and who is ignorant that their passions 
are easily raised and hardly restrained fn>m 
▼iolenoe ? Their situation will oblige them 
to choase between this country and Great 
Britain, in case the treaty should be rejected : 
they will not be our friends, and at the same 
time the friends of pur enemies 

If any, against all these proofs, should 
maintain, that the peace witn the Indians 
will be stable without the posts, to them I 

*By the treaty, certain western potts, necessary to the 
|Mmtectk>n of the frontier, were to be snrrendered by ttie 
Brttish.— AUor. 



will urge another reply. From argnmentft 
calculated to procure conviction, I will ap- 
peal directly to the hearts of those who hear 
me, and ask whether it is not already planted 
there? I resort especially to the convic- 
tions of the Western gentlemen, whether^ 
supposing no posts and no treaty, the set- 
tlers will remain in security ? Can they 
take it upon them to say, that an Indian 
peace, unaer these circumstances, will prove 
firm ? No, sir, it will not be peace, but a 
sword ; it will be no better than a lure to 
draw victims within the reach of the toma- 
hawk. 

On this theme, my emotions are unutter- 
able. If I could find words for them, if my 
powers bore any proportion to my zeal, I 
would swell my voice to such a note of re- 
monstrance, it should reach every log house- 
beyond the mountains. I would say to the 
inhabitants, wake from your false security r 
your cruel dangers, your more cruel appre- 
hensions are soon to be renewed : the 
wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn open 
again ; in the day time, your path through 
the woods will be ambushed : the darknesA 
of midnight will glitter with the blase of 
your dwellings. You are a father— the 
blood of your sons shall fatten your corn- 
field : you are a mother — the warwhoop shall 
wake the sleep of the cradle. 

On this subject you need not suspect any 
deception of your feelings : it is a spectacle 
of horror, which cannot be overdrawn. If 
you have nature in your hearts, thej will 
speak a kmguage, compared with which al) 
I have said or can say will be poor and 
frigid 

Will any one deny, that we are bound, and 
I would hope to good purpose, by the most 
solemn sanctions of auty for the vote we 
give ? Are despots alone to be reproached 
for unfeeling inaifference to the tears and 
blood of their subjects ? Are republicans 
unresponsible? Have the principles, on 
which you ground the reproach upon cabi* 
nets and kings, no practical influence, na 
binding force? Are they merely themes of 
idle declamation, introduced to decorate the 
morality of a newspaper essay, or to furnish 
pretty topics of harangue from the windows 
of that State-house ? I trust it is neither too 
presumptuous nor too late to ask : Can yoa 
put the dearest interest of society at nsk^ 
without guilt, and without remorse 7 • . . . 

There is no mistake in this case : there 
can be none : experience has already been 
the prophet of events, and the cries of our 
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future victims have alreadj reached us. 
The western inhabitants are not a silent 
and uncomplaining sacrifice. The voice of 
humanity issues from the shade of the wil- 
derness : it exclaims, that^ while one hand 
is held up to reject this treaty, the other 
grasps a tomahawk. It summons our ima- 
gination to the scenes that will open. It is 
no great effort of the imagination to conceive 
that events so near are already begun. I 
can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage 
vengeance and the shrieks of torture : already 
they seem to sigh in the western wind: 
already they mingle with every echo from 
the mountains. 



THE BLIND PREACHER. 

FROM THK BRITISH 8PT. 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through 
the county of Orange, Virginia, that my eye 
was caught by a cluster of horses tied near 
a ruinous, old, wooden house in the forest, 
not far from the roadside. Having fre- 
quently seen such objects before, in travel- 
ing through these States, I had no difficulty 
in understanding that this was a place of 
religious worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped me, 
to join in the duties of the congregation ; 
but I must confess, that curiosity to hear the 
preacher of such a wilderness, was not the 
least of my motives. On entering, I was 
struck with his preternatural appearance. 
He was a tall and very spare old man : his 
head, which was covered with a white linen 
cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, 
were all shaking under the influence of a 
palsy ; and a few moments ascertained to 
me that he was perfectly blind. 

The first emotions that touched my breast 
were those of mingled pity and veneration. 
Hut how soon were all my feelings changed! 
The lips of Plato were never more worthy 
of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were 
the lips of this holy man I It was a day of 
the udniinistration of the sacrament; and 
his subject was, of course, the passion of 
inir Saviour. I had heard the subject han- 
dled a thousand times : I had thought it ex- 
hausted long ago. Little did I suppose 
that in the wild woods of America, I was to 
meet with a man whose eloquence would 
give to this topic a new and more sublime 
pathos than I had ever befon* witnessed. 



As he descended from the pulpit to dis- 
tribute the mystic symbols, there was a pe- 
culiar, a more than human solemnity in his 
air and manner, which made my blood run 
cold, and my whole frame shiver. 

He then drew a picture of the sufferings 
of our Saviour ; His trial before Pilate ; His: 
ascent up Calvary ; His crucifixion ; and His 
death. I knew the whole history ; but never 
until then had I heard the circumstances so 
selected, so arranged, so coloured I It waa 
all new ; and I seemed to have heard it for 
the first time in my life. His enunciation 
was so deliberate that his voice trembled on 
every syllable ; and every heart in the as- 
sembly trembled in unison. His peculiar 
phrases had that force of description, that 
the original scene appeared to be at that 
moment acting before our eyes. We saw 
the very faces of the Jews ; the staring, 
frightful distortions of malice and rage. ^ e- 
saw the buffet : my soul kindled with a flame 
of indignation ; and my hands were involun- 
tarily and convulsively clenched. 

But when he came to touch on the patience,, 
the forgiving meekness of our Saviour ; when 
he drew, to the life, His blessed eyes stream- 
ing in tears to heaven ; His voice breathing- 
to God a sofl and gentle prayer of pardon 
on His enemies, " Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do," — ^the voice of 
the preacher, which had all along faltered, 
grew fainter and fainter, until, his utterance- 
being entirely obstructed by the force of hia 
feelings, he raised his handkerchief to his 
eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepressible- 
flood of grief. The effect is inconceivable. 
The whole house resounded with the min- 
gled groans, and sobs, and shrieks df the 
congregation. 

It was some time before the tumult had 
subsided, so far as to permit him to proceed. 
Indeed, judging by the usual, but fallacious 
standard of my own weakness, I began to be 
very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. 
For I could not conceive how he would be 
able to let his audience down from the height 
to which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his sub- 
ject, or perhaps shoclcing them by the abrupt- 
ness of the fall. But — no : the descent was 
as beautiful and sublime as the elevation 
had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence, with which he broke 
the awful silence, was a quotation from Rous- 
seau : ^' Socrates died like a philosopher, but 
' Jesus Christ like a Ood I" 
I I despair of giving you any idea of th«^ 
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effect produced by this short sentence, un- 
less jou could perfectly conceive the whole 
manner of the man, as well as the peculiar 
crisis in the discourse. Never before did I 
completely understand what Demosthenes 
meant by laying such stress on delivery. 
You are to bring before you the venerable 
figure of the preacher; his blindness, con- 
stantly recalling to your recollection old 
Homer, Ossian, and Milton, and associating 
with his performance the melancholy gran- 
deur of ttieir geniuses ; vou are to imagine 
that you hear his slow, solemn, well-accented 
enunciation, and his voice of affecting, tremb- 
ling melody ; you are to remember tne pitch 
of passion and enthusiasm, to which the con- 
gregation were raised ; and then the few mo- 
ments of portentous, deathlike silence, which 
reigned throughout the house : the preacher 
removing his white handkerchief from his 
aged face, (even yet wet from the recent tor- 
rent of his tears,) and slowly stretching forth 
the palsied hand which holds it, begins the 
sentence, " Socrates died like a philosopher " 
— then, pausing, raising his other hand, press- 
ing them both, clasped together, with warmth 
and energv, to his breast, lifting his ** sight- 
less balls"' to heaven, and pouring his whole 
soul into his tremulous voice — "but Jesus 
Christ — like a God r If he had been indeed 
and in truth an angel of liffhL the effect could 
scarcely have been more aivme. Whatever 
I had been able to conceive of the sublimity 
of Massillon, or the force of Bourdaloue, had 
fallen far short of the power which I felt from 
the delivery of this simple sentence. 

This man has been before my imagination 
almost ever since. A thousand times, as I 
rode along, I dropped the reins of my bridle, 
stretched forth my hand, and tried to imitate 
his quotation from Rousseau ; a thousand 
times I abandoned the attempt in despair, 
and felt persuaded, that his peculiar manner 
and power arose from an energy of soul, 
which nature could give, but which no human 
being could justly copy. As I recall, at this 
moment, several of his awfully striking atti- 
tudes, the chilling tide, with which my blood 
begins to pour along my arteries, reminds me 
of the emotions pr(>auced by the first sight of 
Gray's introductory picture of his Bard. 

WlUUM WlKT. 
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Sleeps the child in shadow 
Of his mother's bed ; 

Softly he reposes, 

And his lids of roses, 

Closed to earth, uncloses 
On the heaven overhead. 

Many a dream is with him, 
Pxesh from fairy land : 

Spangled o'er with diamonds 
Seems the ocean sand ; 

Suns are gleaming there ; 

Troops of ladies &ir 

Souls of infants bear 
In their charming hand. 

enchanting vision I 
Lo ! a rill upsprings, 

And fW>m out its bosom 
Comes a voice that sings. 

Lovelier there appear 

Sire and sisters dear, 

While his mother near 
Plumes her new-born wingpp 

But a brighter vision 

Yet his eyes behold : 
Roses all and lilies 

Every path unfold ; 
Lakes in shadow sleeplngi 
Silver fishes leaping. 
And the waters creeping 

Through the reeds of gold* 

Slumber on, sweet infant, 

Slumber peacefully I 
Thy young soul knows not 

What thy lot may be. 
Like dead leaves that sweep 
Down the stormy deep, 
Thou art borne in sleep : 

What is all to thee? 

Innocent ! thou sleepest I<^ 
See 1 the heavenly band. 

Who foreknow the trials 
That for man are planned* 

Seeing him unarmed, 

Unfearing, unalarmed, . 

With their tears have wannad 
His unconscious band* 

Angels, hovering o*er him. 
Kiss him where he lies; 

Hark I he sees th«n weepinfpt 
*<GabrieU" he cries; 

** Hush r the angel says, 

On his lip he lays 

One finger, and displajs 
His native skies. 

— Vicfoa 
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THE PROUD MISS MAGBRIDE. 

Oh, terribly proud was Miss MMBride, 
The very persenifioation of pride, 
As she minced along, in fuhion's tide, 
Adown Broadway— on the proper side — 

When the golden sun was setting; 
There was pride in the head she oarried so 

high. 
Pride in her lip, and pride in her eye ; 
And a world of pride in the very sigh 

That her stately bosom was fretting: 

A sigh that a pair of elegant feet. 
Sandalled in satin, should kiss the street — 
The very same that the vulgar greet 
In common leather, not over *< neat'* — 

For such is the oommon footing f 
(And Christian tears may well be shed. 
That, even among our gentlemen bred. 
The glorious Dey of Moroooo is dead. 
And Day and Martin are reigning instead, 
' On a much inferior footing) 

Oh, terribly proud was Miss MaoBride — 
Proud of her beauty, and proud of her pride. 
And proud of fifty matters beside, 

That wouldn't have borne dissection f 
Proud of her wit, and proud of her walk. 
Proud of her teeth, and proud of her talk, 
Proud of ** knowing cheese from ohalk" 

On a very slight inspection , 

Proud abroad, and proud at home. 
Proud wherever she chanced to come- 
When she was glad, and when she was glam ; 

Proud as the head of a Baracen 
Over the door of a tippling-shop f 
Proud as a duchess, proud as a fop, 
** Proud as a boy with a bran-new top "— 

Proud beyond comparison. 

It seems a singular thing to say, 
But her very senses led her astraj 

Respecting all humility ; 
In sooth, her dull, auricular drum 
Could find in humble only a ** hum,' 
And heard no sound of ** gentle " come 

In talking about gentility. 

What lowly meant she didnH know, 

For she always avoided '* everjrthing low,'' 

With care the most punctilious , 
And queerer still, the audible sound 
Of ** super-silly " she never had found 

In the a(\jeotive supercilious 

The meaning of meek she never knew. 
But imacined the phrase had something to do 
With ** Moses," a peddling German Jew, 
Vot.V. 
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Who, like all hawkers, the country through. 

Was " a person of no position ;*' 
And it seemed to her exceedingly plain. 
If the word was really known to pertain 
To a vulgar German, it wasn't germane 
To a Iftdy of high condition. 
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Even her graces — not her grace, 
For that was in the *' vocative 
Chilled with the touch of her icy fkce, 

Sat very stiffly upon her. 
She never confessed a &vour aloud. 
Like one of the simple, common crowd, 
But coldly smiled, and fiuntly bowed. 
As who iwould say, '< You do me proud. 

And do yourself an honour V* 

And yet the pride of Miss MacBride, 
Although it had fifty hobbies to ride. 

Had really no foundation ; 
Bnt, like the Ihbrics that gossips devise — 
Those single stories that often arise 
And grow till they reach a four-story siie— 

Was merely a &ncy creation I 

'Us a curious fbet as ever was known 
In human nature, but often shown 

Alike in castle and cottage. 
That pride, like pigs of a certain breed. 
Will manage to live and thrive on '<feed*' 

As poor as a pauper's pottage I 

That her wit should never have made her vaia 
Was — like her fkce-— sufficiently plain, 

And as to her musical powers, 
Although she sang until she was hoarse, 
And issued notes with a banker's force. 
They are Just such notes as we never endorse 

For any acquaintance of ours I 

Her birth, indeed, was uncommonly hig^— 
For Miss MacBride first opened her eye 
Through askylight dim, on the light of the skyi 

But->pride is a curious passion. 
And in talking about her wealth and worth. 
She always forgot t<^ mention her birth 

To people of rank and fhshion I 

Of all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 

Among our ** fierce democrade I" 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it fh>m sneera^- 
Not even a couple of rotten peers — 
A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers, 

Is American aristocracy I 

Eni^lsh and Irish, French and Spanish, 
German, Italian, Dutch, and Danish, 
Crossing- their veins until they vanish 

110 
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In one conglomeration ! 
So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 
No modem flanrej will OTer saoceed 

In finding the circulation I 

Depend upon it, my snobbish fHend, 
Your family thread you can't ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it waxed at the farther end, 

By some plebeian vocation ; 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 

That plagued some worthy relation ! 

But Miss MacBride had something beside 
Her lofty birth to nourish her pride — 
For rich was the old paternal MacBride 

According to public rumour ; 
And he HtmI *' up town *' in a splendid square. 
And kept his daughter on dainty fkre. 
And gare her gems that were rich and rare, 
And the finest rings and things to wear. 

And feathers enough to plume her I 

An honest mechanic was John MacBride, 
As erer an honest calling plied. 

Or graced an honest ditty ; 
For John had worked in his early day 
In ** pots and pearls,*' the legends say— 
And kept a shop with a rich array 
Of things in the soap and candle way, 

In the lower part of the city. 

No *' tor a avit** was honest John^ 
That's the Ladn for <« sable swan"— 

Though in one of his fkncy flashes, 
A wickMl wag, who meant to deride, 
Called honest John " Old Fhomix MacBride/* 

" Because he rose fh)m his ashes !" 

Little by little he grew to be rich. 
By saring of candle-ends and " sich,*' 
Till he reached at last an opulent niche- 
No very uncommon aflB&ir ; 
For history quite confirms the law. 
Expressed in the ancient Scottish saw, 
** A mickle may come to be may'r." 

Alack for many ambitious beaux, 
She hung their hopes upon her nose — 

The figure is quite Horatian ! — 
Until, ftiSm habit, the member grew 
As queer a thing as ever you knew. 

Turn up to observation I 

A thriving tailor begged her hand, 

But she gave '* the fellow" to understand. 

By a riolent manual action, 
She perfectly scorned the beet of his olan, 
And reckoned the ninth of any man 

An exceedingly vulgar fraction 1 



Another, whose sign was a golden boot» 
Was mortified with a bootless suit. 

In a way that was quite appalling ; 
For, though a regular sutor by trade. 
He wasn't a suitor to suit the maid ; 
Who cut him off with a saw — and bade 

"The cobbler keep to his calling !" 

(The muse must let a secret out : 
There isn't the fiuntest shadow of doubt 
That folks who oftenest sneer and flout 

At '* the dirty low mechanicals," 
Are they whose sires, by pounding their kneea 
Or coiling their legs, or trades like these, 
Contribute to win their children ease 

From poverty's galling manacles.) 

A rich tobacconist comes and sues. 
And, thinking the lady would scarce reftise 
A man of his wealth and liberal riews, 
Besan at once with *' If you choose — 

And could you really love him." 
But the lady spoiled his speech in a huff. 
With an answer rough and ready enough^ 
To let him know she was up to snuff, 

And altogether above him I 

A young attorney of winning grace 
Was scarce allowed to ** open his fkce/' 
Ere Miss MacBride had closed his oiM 

With true Judicial celerity : 
For the lawyer was poor and <* seedy" to boot; 
And to say the lady discarded his ntU, 

Is merely a double verity. 

The last of those who came to court, 

Was a lively beau of the dapper sort, 

<* Without any visible means of suppofi**^ 

A crime by no means flagrant 
In one who wears an elegant coat. 
But the very point on which th^ vote 

A ragged fellow ** a vagrant'' 

A courtly fellow was dapper Jim- 
Sleek and supple, and tall and trim. 
And smooth of tongue as neat of limb ; 

And, maugre his meagre pocket, 
You'd say, from the glittering tales he told. 
That Jim had slept in a cradle of gold. 

With Fortunatus to rock it 1 

Now dapper Jim his courtship pUed 

(I wish the Ud could be denied) 

With an eye to the purse of the old MaoBrid% 

And really <* nothing shorter I" 
For he said to himself, in his greedy lost, 
'* Whenever he dies — as die he must — 
And yields to Heaven his vital trosi, 
He's very sore to ' come down with Us dnai* 

In bdialf of his only dani^ier." 
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And the Tery magnificent Miss MMBride, 
Half in loTe, and half in pride, 

Quite graoiouslj relented ; 
And tossing her head, and turning her back, 
No token of proper pride to laok^ 
To be a Bride without the ** Mac/' 

With much disdain, consented. 

Alas I that people who' re got their box 
Of cash beneath the best of locks. 
Secure fW>m all financial shocks, 
Should stock their fancy with fancy stocks, 
And madly rush upon Wall Street rocks. 

Without the least apology : 
Alas ! that people whose money affairs 
Are sound beyond all need of repairs. 
Should erer tempt the bulls and bears 

Of Mammon's fierce xoology ! 

Old John MacBride, one fatal day, 
Became the unresisting prey 

Of Fortune's undertakers ; 
And staking his all on a single die. 
His foundered bark went high and dry 

Among the brokers and breakers I 

At his trade again, in the Tery shop 
Where, years before, he let it drop. 

He follows his ancient calling — 
Cheerily, too, in porerty's spite, 
And sleeping quite as sound at night 
As when, at fortune's giddy height, 
He used to wake with a dixxy fright, 

From a dismal dream of fUling. 



But alas ! for the haughty Miss MacBride^ 
'Twas such a shock to her precious pride. 
She couldn't recover, although she tried 

Her jaded spirits to rally : 
'Twas a dreadftil change in human affairs, 
From a Place "uptown" to a nook *'up-stairs. 

From an avenue down to an alley. 
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'Twas little condolence she had, God wot. 
From her ** troops of friends," who hadn't 
forgot 

The airs she used to borrow ; 
They had ciril phrases enough, but yet 
'Twas plain'to see that their ** deepest regret '* 

Was a different thing from sorrow. 

Tliey owned it couldn't have well been worse. 

To go from a full to an empty purse ; 

To expect a <* reversion,*' and get a reverse. 

Was truly a dismal feature ; 
But it wasn't strange, they whispered, at all ! 
That the Summer of pride should have its Fall 

Was quite according to Nature I 

And one of those chaps who make a pun, 
As if it were quite a legitimate ftin 



To be blaxing away at every one 
With a regular double-loaded gun, — 

Remarked that moral transgression 
Always brings retributive stings 
To candle-makers as well as kings. 
And ** making light of cereous things" 

Was a very wick-ed profession I 

And vulgar people — the saucy churls — 
Inquired about ** the price of Pearls," 

And mocked at her situation : 
'*8he wasn't ruined," they ventured to hope ; 
** Because she was poor, she needn't mope — 
Few people were better off for soap^ 

And that was a consolaUon ! " 

And, to make her cup of woe run over, 
Her elegant, ardent, plighted lover 

Was Uie very first to forsake her '; 
** He quite regretted the step, 'twas tra»— 
The lady had pride enough for two. 
But that alone would never do 

To quiet the butcher and baker." 

And now the unhappy Miss MacBrid»«^ 
The merest ghost of her earthly pride — 

Bewails her lonely position ; 
Cramped in the very narrowest niche 
Above the poor and below the rich — 

Was ever a worse condition 7 

MORAL. 

Because you flourish in worldly affaixi^ 
Don't be haughty, and put on airs, 

With insolent pride of station ! 
Don't be proud, and turn up your nose 
At poorer people in plainer clothes ; 
But learn, for the sake of your soul's repose. 
That wealth's a bubble, that comes — and goes t 
And that all proud flesh, wherever it grows. 

Is subject to irritation ! 

— JoHM OoDrmsT Saxs. 



FLOWER SONG. 

[JoRAinf Gbobo Jacobi, a Oerman poet, bom at DO*, 
•eldorf, in 1740, died in 1814, a Profettor of Bellei Let> 
tres in the Unlrenity of Freiburg. lib poemi ar» 
marked by a fine and tender lentiment, and a flnlehMl 
rhythmic flow. He it one of the few German writer* 
who hare formed their etyle on French models.] 

Till me, where' s the riolet fled, 

Late so gayly blowing : 
Springing 'neath fair bora's tread ^ 

Choicest sweets bestowing ?— 
Swain, the vernal scene is o'er. 
And the violet blooms no more t 
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Say, where hides the blushing rose, 
Ihride of fi*agrant morning ; 

Garland meet for beauty's brows ; 
Hill and dale adorning? — 

Gentle maid, the summer's fled, 

And the helpless rose is dead I 

Bear me, then, to yonder rill, 

Late 80 freely flowing. 
Watering many a daffodil 

Oil its margin glowing,^ 
Sun and wind exhaust its store ; 
Yonder rivulet glides no more I 

Lead me to the bowery shade, 
Late with roses flaunting ; 

LoTed resort of youth and maid, 
Amorous ditties chanting, — 

Hail and storm with Airy uiower ; 

Leafless mourns the riflcNl bower I 

Say, where bides the Tillage maid. 

Late yon cot adorning? 
Oft I've met her in the glade. 

Fair and ft'esh as morning,-— 
Swain, how short is beauty's bloom I 
Seek her in her grassy tomb ! 

Whither roves the tuneful swain. 

Who, of rural pleasures. 
Rose and violet, rill and plain, 

Sung in deftenst measures ?^ 
Maiden, swift life's vision flies. 
Death has closed the poet's eyes ! 



THE TWO FOUNTAINS IN THE 
FOREST OF ARDEN. 

[Huncuoo Bkbxi, an Italian poet noted for the ho* 
■lor, no Im than the hannony of his renea, was horn in 
Tnscany, near the close of the 15th century, and died in 
1&30. His style is light, graceftil, and finished, and he 
was a dcUlfuI improviaatore. Lord Byron, it has bean of- 
%m said, was one of hb imitators.] 

Thb alabaster vase was wrought with gold, 
And the white ground o'erlaid with ouriona 
care; 

While he who looked within it might behold 
Green grove, and flowers, and meadow, pio* 
tured there. 

Wise Merlin made it, it is sud, of old, 
For Tristan, when he sighed for Tseult fidr | 

That, drinking of its wave, he might forego 

The peerless damsel, and forget h& woew 

But he, to his misfortune, never found 
Thai fountain, built beneatli the greenwood 
tree. 



Although the warrior paced a weary round. 

Encompassing the world by land and sea. 

The waves which in the magic basin bound 

Make him unlove who loves. Nor only he 

Foregoes his former love ; but that, which late 

Was his chief pride and pleasure, has in hate. 

Mount Alban's lord, whose strength and spiritA 
sink, — 

For yet the sun was high and passing hot,—* 
Stood gazing on the pearly fountain's brink. 

Rapt with the sight of that delicious spot. 
At length he can no more, but stoops to drink ; 

And thirst and love are in the draught for- 
got: 
For such the rirtue those cold streams impart. 
Changed in an instant is the warrior's heart. 

Him, with that forest' v wonders unacquainted. 
Some paces to a second water bring, 

Of crystal wave with rain or soil untainted, 
With all the flowers that wreath the brows 
of Spring 

Kind Nature had the verdant marsin painted : 
And there a pine and beech and olive fling 

Their boughs above the stream, and form a 
bower, 

A grateftil shelter firom the noontide hour. 

This was the stream of Love, upon whoae ahors 
He chanced, where Merlin no enchantments 
shed; 

But Nature here, unchanged by magio lore. 
The fountain with such sovereign virtue fed* 

That all who tasted loved : whence many, tors 
Lamenting their mistake, were ill-be^ed. 

Rinaldo wandered to this water's brink. 

But, sated, had no ftirther wish to drink* 

Yet the delicious trees and banks prodaee 
Desire to try the grateftil shade ; and need* 
ing 
Repose, he lights, and turns his courser looee. 
Who roamwl the forest, at hb pleasure Ibed* 
ing; 
And there Rinaldo cast him down, at tmoe 
With care; and slumber to repoee soooeed- 

ing. 
Thus slept supine: when spiteftil fortnns 

brought 
Her to the spot whom least the warriorsoo^k 

She thirsts, and, lightly leapinff firom her ateed, 
lies the gay palfirey to the folly pine ; 

Then plucking from Uie stream a little reed. 
Sips, as a man might savor mnsoai wine ; 

And feels, while yet she drinks (soch marrel 
breed 
The waters firauf^t with properties diTine), 

She is no longer what she was before ; 

And next beholds the sleeper on the shors. 
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Now, when the downwMtl ran hM left the glene, 
BifCh mountain*! mcged Unenmentt are traced 
Upon the adTene ■lop^ where itallu gisantic 
The ihepheitfi ihadow thrown athwart the chann, 
Aa on the topmoet ridge he homeward hiei. 
How deep the hnih 1 the torrent'i channel dry, 
Preeenta a itonj fteep, the echo*i haftnt. 
But hark a plaintive iouimI floating aloqf I 
Tie (h>m yon heath-roofed ihieling ; now It dies 
Away, now riaee ftill ; it ie the song 
Which He, who lietens to the hailel^Jahe 
Of choiring eenphim, delights to hear; 
It b the music of the heart, the Toice 
Of Tenerable age, of guilelesi youth 
In kindly circle leated on the ground 
Before their wicker- door. Behold the man I 
The grandsire and the saint ; his silTsry locks 
Beem in the parting ny ; before him lies, 
Upon the smooth-cropt sward, the open book. 
His comfort, stay, and evei^new delight ;; 
While heedless at a side, the lisping boy 
Fondles the lamb that nightly shares his coach. 

AN AUTUMN SABBATH WALK. 
When homeward bands their seTeral ways disperse, 
I lore to linger in the narrow field 
Of rest, to wander round from tomb to tomb^ 
And think of some who silent sleep below. 
8«d sighs the wind that ftom theee ancient elms 
lihakes showers of leaves upon the withered grass: 
The sere and yellow wreaths, with eddying sweep. 
Fill op the fhrrows tween the hilloeked graves. 
But list that moan I tie the poor blind man*s dog^ 
His guide for many a day, now come to mourn 
The master and the ftriend— coi\|unction rara I 
A man, indeed, he was of gentle soul. 
Though br«d to brave the deep ; the lightning^ flash 
Had dimmed, not closed, his mild but sightless eyes. 
He was a welcome guest through all his range- 
It was not wide— no dog would bay at him: 
Children would run to meet him on his way. 
And lead him to a ranny seat, and climb 
His knee, and wonder at his oft-told tales. 
Then would he teach the elflns how to plait 
The rushy cap and erown, or ssdgy ship: 
And I have seen him lay his trsmukms haad 
Upon their heads, while silent moved his UpSi 
Peace to thy spirit, that now looks on ma 
Fsrhaps with grsater jdtj than I felt 
To see the wandering darkling on thy way. 

But let me quit this melancholy spot. 
And roam when natora gives a parting smila. 
As yet the bluebells linger on the sod 
That copee the sheepfoM ring ; and In the woods 
A Moond blow of many flowers appears, 
Flowrra fkintly tinged, and breathing no p e iftm a. 
But fhiita, not blossons, form the woodland wrsath 
That circles Autumn's brow : The ruddy haws 
Now clothe the half-leaved thorn ; the braaUo bonds 
Beneath ito Jetty k)ad ; the hasel hangs 
With anbum bunches, dipping in the stream 
That sweeps along, and threatens to overflow 



The leaf-strewn banks: oft, statue-Uke I gaas. 
In vacancy of thought, upon that stream. 
And chase, with dreaming eye, the eddying foaas. 
Or rowan's clustered branch, or harvest sheaf. 
Borne rapidly adown the diasying flood. 

A WINTER SABBATH WALK. 
How dasiling white the snowy scene I deep, deep 
The stillnees of the winter Sabbath day— 
Not even a footfkll heard. Smooth an the flelds. 
Each hoUow pathway level with the plain : 
Hid an the boshes, save that here and thera 
Ara seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridged the whirled drift hss ahnost reached 
The powdered keystone uf the churchyard>poreh. 
Kute hangsthe hooded bell; the tombs lie burled| 
No step approachee to the houee of prayer. 

The flickering fall is o*er: the doods disperss^* 
And shew the son, hung o'er the welkin's vergi^ 
Shooting a bright but ineffectual beam 
On all the sparkling wsste. Now is the time 
To visit nature in her grand attire. 
Thou^ perilous the mountainous ascent, 
A noble recompense the danger brings. 
How beautiful the plain stretched far below. 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon stream 
With axure windings, or the leafless wood I 
But what the boanty of the plain con^Mured 
To that sublimity which reigns enthroned. 
Holding Joint rule with eolitude divine, 
Among yon rocky fells that bid deflance 
To steps the most adventurously bold? 
Thera silence dwells profound; oriftheei> 
Of hi|^-poised eagle break at times the hush. 
The mantled echoes no reqwnse ratum. 

But let me now explora the deep-sunk delL 
No foot-print, save the covey's or the flock*s. 
Is seen along the rill, whera marshy springs 
Still rear the graesy blade of vivid green. 
Beware, ye shepherds of these treacherous haoati^ 
Nor linger thera too long: the wintry day 
Soon closes ; and ftiU oft a heavier (kll. 
Heaped by the Mast, fllls up the sheltered glen. 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill 
Mines for ItMlf a snow-coved way I Oh, then. 
Tour helpless charge drive ttam the temptinf spd^ 
And keep them on the bleak hill's stormy side, 
Whera night-winds sweep the gathering drift away t 
So the great Shepherd leads the heavenly flock 
Wnm fldthless plearares, fhll into the storms 
Of life, whera'kmg they bear the Utter blest, 
UBtn at length the vernal sun looks forth, 
BedimsMd with showen ; then to the pastnrss 
Hobrittci them whera the quiet waten gllde^ 
Thestraam of Uf^ the Siloah of the sooL 



THE RELATION OP INDIVIDUALS 
TO THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 

[Ombob W. F. Hmbl^ a German philosophsr, bom si 
Stnttgart, 1770^ died 1831. At eight years of ago Hsctf 
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WMAnMlmiriacrMd»rorShakflq>e«reinCkNrmAB,aiid hold fast is, that in the immediate actiOB 

•t thirteen he hMl Mqnired LaUn. Greek. Hebrew and there can lie something more than what was 

OeomeCnr. Harlng an eariy bent toward metaphysioe. j^ the will and consciousness of the actor. 

he .tudied Kant, Con.itant. and Rou»eaa, with the Greek ^he substance of the action, and thereby 

philo«>phen. and removlnc to Jen^ in 1801 lectured ^^^ ^^^ j^g^jj. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^„ j j^^^^ ^j^J 

LTk^ jr* T P^""~Pf^ ^n T ^^ doer : it becomes a return-blow a^inst him, 

with ScheUing in a Jonrnal on PWU-ophy. h« di«J«J ^j^.^^ ^.^^ ^ j^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^ 

fh>m him in opinion, and dereioped hia own intoliectnal , . ^, ^. • j « ' 

creed in hi. book on « PWrnenote^." Hegel', influence ^^^^ emphasis upon the action considered as 

over German thought wa. rery great, and more than a » ^n^f J »* »8 ^tended onlv as an analogous 

thouMnd treaUM. hare been written on hi. phiiowphi- example, to show, that to the definite action 

cal •y.tem. His woriu are characteriaed by great eiera- ^^ere may be something more than the end 

tlon of thought, and eameet faith in what he termed directly willed. 

the Abeolute, as revealed in the human intellect and the One Other case may be adduced which 

progTMiof mankind.] • will come up later in its own place, and 

In the history of the world something else which, beine itself historical, contains, in 

is eenerally brought out by means of the the special form which is essential to our 

actions of individual men than they them- purpose, the union of the general with the 

selves aim at or attain, than they directly particular, of an end necessary in itself with 

Icnow of or will ; they achieve their own ends, an aim which might seem accidental. It is 

but something farther is brought to pass in that of Cssar, in danger of losing the posi- 

connection with their acts, which also lies tion he had obtained, if not of superiority 

therein, but which did not lie in their con- over, yet of equality with, the other man 

sciousncss and purposes. As an analogous who stood at the head of tne Roman state, 

example we cite the case of a man, who, out and of submitting to those who were upon 

of revenge, which may have been justly ex- the point of becoming his enemies. These 

cited, that is, bv an unjust injury, goes to enemies, who at the same time had their 

work and sets nre to the house ox another own personal ends in view, had on their side 

man. Even in doing this, there is a connec- the formal constitution of the State and the 

tion made between the direct act, and the power of seeming legality. Caesar fought to 

other, although themselves merely external maintain his own position, honor and safety, 

circumstances, which do not belong to this and the victory over his opponents was at 

act, taken wholly and directly by itself. This the same time the conquest of the whole 

act, as such, is the holding perhaps of a kingdom : and thus he l>ecame, leaving only 

small flame to a small spot of a wooden the forms of the constitution of the State, the 

beam. What is not yet accomplished by sole possessor of power. The carrying oat 

this act goes on and is done of itself; the of his own at first negative purpose sot for 

part of the beam that was set on fire is con- him the supremacy in Rome ; but this was 

nected with other parts of the same beam, also in its true nature a necessary element 

this too with the rafters and joists of the in the history of Rome and of the world, so 

whole house, this house with other houses, that it was not his own private gain merely, 

and a wide-spread conflagration ensues, but an instinct which consummated that 

which destroys the property and goods of which, considered by itself, lay in the times 

many other men besides the one against themselves. Such are the great men of 

whom the revenge was directed, and even history — those whose private purposes ooii* 

costs many men their lives. All this lay not tain tne substance of that which is the will 

in the general act, nor in the intention of of the spirit of the world. This substanot 

him who began it all. But, still farther, this constitutes their real power ; it is contuned 

action has another general character and in the general and unconscious instind of 

destination : in the purpose of the actor it men ; they are inwardly impelled theretOi 

was only revenge against an individual by and have no ground on wnich they OftQ 

means of the aestruction of his property ; stand in opposing the man who has under- 

but it is also a crime, and this involves, far- taken the execution of such a purpose in his 

ther, a punishment. This may not have own interest The people assemble aroond 

been included in the consciousness, and still his banner: he shows to them, and carries 

less ia the will of the doer, bul still such is out, that which is their own immaneat das- 

his act in itself, the general character, the tiny. 

TSi]f snbetance of it, that which is achieved ShonM we, farther, cast a look al Um ftto 

bj it In this example all that we would of these world-historical individaiJi^ w% ~-~ 
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that thejT have had the fortune to be the 
leaden to a coosummation which marks a 
stage in the progress of the general mind. 
That reason makes use of these instruments 
we might call its craft ; for it lets them carry 
out their own aims with all the rage of pas- 
sion, and not only keeps itself unharmed, 
but makes itself dominant The particular 
is for the most part too feeble against the 
universal; the individuals are sacrificed. 
Thus the world's history presents itself as 
the conflict of individualS| and in the field 
of their special interests all goes 'on very 
naturally. In the animal world the pre- 
servation of life is the aim and instinct of 
each individual, and yet reason or general 
laws prevail, and the individuals fall; thus 
is it also in the spiritual world. Passions 
destroy each other; reason alone watches, 
pursues its end, and makes itself authorita- 
tive. 

THE STATE. 

That which is substantial and true in 
man's will is what we call morality and law : 
and this is what is divine in the external 
objects of history. Antigone in Sophocles 
says : " The divine commands are not of 
yesterday or to-dav; no, they live without 
end, and no one Knows whence and when 
they came." Moral laws are not accidental, 
but are reason itself. When these moral 
laws or ethical principles, which compose 
the true substance of humanity, have autho- 
rity in the actions and sentiments of men, 
when they are really carried out and main- 
tained, then we have the State. Now-a- 
days there are manifold errors current upon 
this matter which pass for established truths, 
and have all prejudices in their favor: we 
will only notice a few of them, and such as 
have a special bearing upon the aim of our 
history. 

The State, we say, is the realization of 
freedom in conformity with ethical laws. 
An opinion directly opposed to this view is 
current, which asserts that man is free by 
nature, and that the society, the State, of 
which he is naturally a member, must restrict 
this natural freedom. That man is free by 
nature is whollr correct in the sense, that 
this is the true idea of man, but this idea is 
something that is to be realized ; it expresses 
his destination, and not what he actually is 
at first ; the nature of any object can mean 
the same as the true conception of it. But 
this is not the whole meaning of the phrase ; 
there is aho included in it the notion of the 



mode in which man existed in his natural 
and undeveloped condition. In this sense, 
a state of nature is generally assumed in 
which man is represented as being in the 
possession of his natural rights in the unre- 
stricted exercise and enjoyment of his firee- 
dom. This assumption does not pass for 
something verified by history ; and if it were 
earnestly attempted, it would be difficult to 
show that such a state of nature either now 
exists, or has in past times anywhere ex- 
isted. States of savageness can indeed be 
pointed out, but these are always connected 
with rude passions and violence, and, even 
when most cultivated, we find, among such 
tribes, social regulations which restrict true 
freedom. This whole assumption is one of 
those misty figments which a theorizing 
spirit generates ; a notion necessarily flow- 
ing from such a spirit, for which it then 
feigns a real existence, without justifying 
itself in an historical way. 

Such as we find this state of nature to be 
in fact, so is it in the notion thereof Free- 
dom, being the ideality of what is primitive 
and natural, is not found in the primitive 
and natural condition of man ; it must first 
be wrought out and won, and that, too, by 
an unending mediation between the im- 
pulses of knowledge and of will. Hence the 
state of nature is a state of injustice, of 
force, of unrestrained natural impulses to 
inhuman deeds and feelings. Society and 
the State do indeed make restrictions, but 
the restrictions are put upon these crude 
emotions and rude impulses, upon fickleness 
and passion. These limitations are made by 
that constant process of mediation between 
opposing principles, which is the only way 
in whicn such freedom is produced, as is 
conformed to the true idea thereof, and to 
the laws of reason. Right and ethics belong 
to the very idea of freedom ; these are, ia 
their rery nature, universal essences, ob- 
jects, ana ends ; they are found only as wa, 
by the activity of thought, distinguish our- 
selves from whatever is sensual, and de- 
velop our characters in contrast with what 
is merely natural ; and they must, so to 
speak, be moulded into and embodiea in the 
will which is at first onlysensuous, even in 
opposition to this wilL This is the everlast- 
ing misapprehension of freedom, to know it 
only in its formal and subjective aspects, 
abstracted from its essential objects and 
aims : thus is it that the limitation of those 
impulses, desires, and passions, which be- 
long only to single individuals as such, to 
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the sphere of caprice and mere liking, is | 
taken to be a restriction of freedom. Such 
limitation is rather absolutely necessar]r to 
the emancipation of the will; and society 
and the State are the conditions under which 
fie«dom is realized. 



LETTER TO A YOUNG POET. 

[CHEUTorH Maetin Wikland, 17:)3*1813, a Tertatile 
Oennan writer, wm educated at TOblogen University, 
and after eight jeara residence in Swltierland, he be- 
came an officer in the German ciTil Mnrioe. Wieland 
«mplojred all hia lebure hours in literary composition, 
pooring out novels, poems, and dramas with prolific 
pen. He was the flrst to translate Shakespeare into 
<3erman (1762), edited a lit«»rar7 periodical for more 
than thirty years, and translated Horace, Lucian, and 
Cicero. Wieland*s works, which form fifty volumes, 
evince much grace and cheerfulness of tone, and his en- 
thusiasm for the elegance and tnedom of French liter- 
ature, as well as his worship of Shakespeare, and of the 
Middle Ages, may be said to mark an epoch in the liter- 
ature of Qermany.] 

Well then, my young friend ! No man 
can escape his destiny ; and if you too are 
destined to the laurel-wreath and the dark 
cell of the divine Tasso, or to the spiritual and 
the posthumous fame of the Portuguese Ca- 
moens, can I, weak mortal, prevent it? 

I have heard your confession and have 
pondered well the whole case. Your in- 
ward vocation seems indeed to admit of no 
doubt 

Such tension of the inner and the outer 
senses ! All so sharply tuned that the soft- 
est breath of Nature causes the entire organ 
of the soul to vibrate harmoniously like an 
.^BSolian harp; and every sensation gives 
back, with heightened beauty and the purest 
mccord, like a perfect echo, the melody of 
the object, and grows ever sweeter as it 
gradually dies away. 

A memory in which nothing is lost, but 
everything imperceptibly coalesces into that 
fine, plastic, naif spiritual substance from 
which Fancy breathes forth its own new and 
magical creations. 

An imagination which, by an involuntary, 
mward impulse, idealizes each individual 
object, clotnes everything abstract in deter- 
mmate forms, to the simple sign supplies 
imperceptibly ever the thing itself or an 



image resembling it, in short, which embo- 
dies all that is spiritual, and purifies and 
ennobles into spirituality all that is ma- 
terial. 

A warm and tender soul which kindles 
with every breath, all nerve, sensation and 
sympathy ; which can imagine nothing dead, 
nothing unfeeling in Nature, but is ever 
ready to impart its own excess of life, feel- 
ing, passion to all things about it, ever with 
the greatest ease and rapidity to meta- 
morphose others into itself and itself into 
others. 

A passionate love for the wonderful, the 
beautiful and the sublime in the material 
and the moral world, a love avowed from 
earliest youth and never false to itself. 

A heart which beats high at every noble 
deed and revolts with horror from every bad, 
cowardly and unfeeling one. 

Add to all this, together with the most 
cheerful temperament and quick circula- 
tion, an inborn propensity to reflect, to 
search within, to pursue your own thoughts, 
to rove in a world of ideas, and, together 
with the most social disposition and the 
most delicate vivacity of sympathetic incli- 
nations, an ever predominant love for soli- 
tude, for the silence of the forest, for all 
that promotes the quiet of the senses, all 
that aisengages the soul from the burdens 
by which it is hampered in its free and 
peculiar flight, or that rescues it from the 
distractions which interrupt its inward occu- 
pations. 

To be sure, if all this does not constitute 
native endowment for a poet to be, if it is 
not sufficient to assure a youth that — to 
speak with the philosopher among the poeta 
—it is the Muses themselves that have tent 
him this beautiful phrenzy, which he can no 
more shake off than Virgil's Cumsean Sibyl 
can shake off the prophetic god — * 

Be easy, my friend! I recogniie and 
reverence the indelible character by which 
Nature has consecrated you to the priest 
hood of the Muses^ and smce, accordmg to 
the divine Plato, it is only necessary uai 
that Muses' fury, in order to produce the 
finest effects, should seize a tender and an- 
coloured soul, I must be greatly deceived or 
you will do honour to the tneory of our 
philosopher. 



• WMand, of an writen, iadvlges 
that irsry ooBTeaieat flgore ealled 
rlielorieiaM, of which the above to a 
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FBOM THE DIALOGUES OF THE 

GODS. 

DIALOOUX TI. 

[Mflfcnry briogi to the bMiqiietiiig Godg the iafonnar 
ttoB that they hun bean formally depoted in the Roman 
•Senate— under the goTemment of the Imperor Theodo- 
flina the great Tgpiter ditcnmm thia event with great 
moderation, and reTeala to the Gode ooofoUng glimpeei 
of the ftitore.] 

8PIAKIR8. 

JUFITER, JUNO, APOLLO, MINERVA, YINU8, 
BACCHUS, TESTA, CERES, VICTORIA, QUIRI- 
NUS, SERAPIS, MOMUS AND MERCURY. 

Jupiter and Juno, with the other inhabi- 
tants of Olympus, are sitting in an open 
hall of the olympian palace, at sundry 
large tables, Ganymede and Antinous are 
pourina out nectar for the gods, Hebe, for 
the goddesses. The Muses paform table 
music, the Graces and the Hours dance 
pantomimic dances ; and Jocus, from time 
to time, provokes the blessed goas to loud 
laughter, by his caricatures and his lazzi- 
In the moment of the greatest merriment, 
Mercury comes flying in, in great haste* 

Jupiter, You are late, my son ; how you 
look t What news do you bring us from 
below there? 

Venus, to Bacchus, He seems to hare a 
heavy load of it ; how troubled he looks I 

Mercury. The newest that I bring with 
me is not very well calculated to enhance 
the mirth which, I see, reigns here at this 
moment 

Jupiter, At least your looks are not, 
Mercury. What can have happened so 
bad as to disturb even the goas in their 
€njoyment7 

Quirinus, Has an earthquake' destroyed 
the Capitol? 

Mercury, That would be a trifling affair. 

Ceres. Has a violent eruption of ^tna 
^vastated my beautiful Sicily ? 

Bacchus, Or has an untimely frost blighted 
the Campanian vines? 

Mercury, Trifles I Trifles 1 

Jupiter. Weill Come? Out with your 
tale of wo I 

Merairy, It is nothing more than-^Ue 
hesitcUes.) 

Jupiter, Do not make me impatient, 
Hermes I What is ** nothing more than ?" 

Mercury, Nothing, Jupiter, but that at 



Rome on a motion made in the Senate by 
the Imperator in his own person, and carried 
by an overwhelming majority, you have 
been formally deposed. 

( l%e gods all rise from the table in great 
commotion. Jupiter, who alone ranains 
seated, laughina.) is that all? That is 
what I have been expecting this long 
while. 

All the aods at once. Jupiter deposed 1 
Is it possible ? Jupiter t 

Juno, You talk like a crazy man, Mercu- 
ry. — .£sculapius, do feel of his pulse I 

The gods. Jupiter deposed ! 

Mercury, As I said, formally and solemn- 
ly, by a great majority of voices, declared 
to lie a man of straw — what do I say ? a 
man of straw is something ; — less than* a 
man of straw, a nothing : robbed of his 
temples, his priests, his dignity as supreme 
protector of the Roman empire 1 

Hercules, That is mad news. Mercury 1 
— But, as true as I am Hercules, (flourish' 
ing his dub) they shall not have done me 
that for nothing ! 

Jupiter, Be quiet, Hercules! — So then, 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus, Capitolinus, 
Feretrius, Stator, Lapis, kc, &c., has fin- 
ished his part ? 

Mercury, Your statue is thrown down, 
and they are now busily employed in de- 
molishing your temple. The same tragedy 
is going on in all the provinces and comers 
of the Roman empire. Everywhere legions 
of goat-bearded, semi-human beings, with 
torches and crowbars, hammers, mattocks 
and axes are falling to work and destroying 
with fanaUc rage the venerable objects of 
the arch-old popular faith. 

Serapis, Wo is me 1 What will be the 
fate of my splendid temple at Alexandria 
and my superb colossal image I If the 
desert of Thebais spews out but one half of 
its sacred Satyrs against them, it is a gone 



Momus, 01 you have nothing to fear, 
Serapis. Who would dare to touch your 
image, when it is an understood thing at Alex- 
andria, that, on the least outrage committed 
against it by any sacrilegious hand, heaven 
and earth will tumble into ruins and Nature 
sink back into ancient chaos ? 

^trtnti^. Only, one cannot always de 
pend on that sort of tradition, my good 
Serapis I It might happen to you as it did 
to the massive-gold statue of the goddesf 
Anaitis at Zela. with regard to which, it was 
also believed, tnat the first one who ofTered 
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any Tiolence to it, would be struck dead on 
the spot 

Serapis. And what happened to that 
statue ? 

Quirinus, When the Triumviri Antonj, 
had routed Phamaces at Zela, the citj, 
together with the temple of Anaitis, was 
plundered ; and no one could tell what had 
become of the massive-gold goddess. Some 
fears after, it happened that Augustus was 
spending the nignt at Bononia with one of 
Antonyms veterans. The Imperator was 
splendidly entertained, and, at table, the 
conversation happening to turn on the battle 
of Zela and the plunder of the temple of 
Anaitis, he asked his host, as an eye-wit- 
ness, whether it was true that the first one 
who laid hand on her fell suddenly dead to 
the ground ?•— You behold that rash man 
before you, said the veteran, and you are 
actually supping from a leg of the goddess. 
I had the good fortune to seize upon her 
first Anaitis is a very good person, and I 
gratefully confess, that I am indebted to her 
for all my wealth. 

Serapis, That is poor consolation which 
you give me, Quirinus t If such things are 
going on in the world as Mercury reports, I 
can promise myself no better mte for my 
colossus at Alexandria. It is really dread- 
ful that Jupiter can look so composedly on 
such enormities I 

Jupiter, You would do well, Serapis, if 
you would follow my example. For a Di- 
vinity of Pontust you have enjoyed the 
honour of being worshipped from East to 
West long enough, and vou can hardly 
expect that your temples should fare better 
than mine, or that your colossus should last 
longer than the god-like master-piece of 
Phidias. Surely you do not look to be the 
only one that stands upright, when all the 
rest of us are fallen. 

Momus, Fvt Fy! Juniter, what have 
you done with your famous thunder- 
bolts, that you submit so quietly to your 

JunUer, If I were not what I am, I 
should answer that foolish question with one 
of them, witling ! 

Quirinua to Mercury, You must tell it to 
me anin, Mercury, before I can believe 
you. Do you mean to say then, that my 
Flamen is abolished? my temple dosed? 
that mv festival is no longer celebrated? 
Have tne enervated, slavish, unfeeling Qiii- 
ritee degenerated to this degree of ingrati- 
tude toward their founder? 



Mereitry. I should deceive yon, if I were 
to ffive any other account 

Victoria, Then I need not ask what has 
become of my altar and my statue in the 
Julian Curia. The Romans have so long 
forgotten the art of conquering, that I find 
nothing more natural than that they should 
not even be able to bear the presence of mr 
image any longer. With every look which, 
they cast upon it, it would seem to reproach 
them with their shameful degeneracy. Vic- 
toria has nothing more to do with Homans 
whose very name has become an insult 
among Barbarians, which only blood can 
wash out 

Vesta, Under such circumstances they 
will be sure not to let the sacred fire bum 
any longer in my temple. Heaven t What 
will be the fate of my poor virgins? 

Mercury, 0, they will not touch a hair of 
their heads, venerable Vestal They will 
let them very ouictlv die of hunger. 

Quirinus, How times change 1 Formerlv, 
it was a dreadful misfortune for the whole 
Roman Empire, if the sacred fire, on the 
altar of Vesta, went out 

Mercury, And now. there would be s 
deal more fuss made, if the fire should go 
out in some Roman cook's-shop than if tne 
Vestals should let theirs expire twice every 

Quirinus, But who then, in future, is t» 
be the patron and protector of Rome, in my 
stead? 

Mercury, St Peter with the double key 
has bespoxen this little office for himself 

Quirinus, St Peter with the double kejt 
Who is he? 

Mercury, I do not exactly know, myself. 
Ask ApoUo ; perhaps ho can give you more 
information on the subject. 

Apollo, That is a man, Quirinus, wko^ ia 
his successors, will govern half the world fbt 
eight hun'dred years; although he himmtf 
was only a poor fisherman. 

QuiHnus, What I Will the world lei itMlf 
be governed by fishers ? 

Apollo, At least by a certain kind §/ 
fishers, by fishers of men, who with a lery 
ingenious kind of bow-net, called deerdoJU^ 
will gradually catch all the nations and 
princes of Europcu Their commands will 
oe regarded as divine oracles and a piece of 
sheep-skin or of paper sealed with St 
Peters fisher^s rin^ will have power t» 
create and depose kings. 

QuiHwus. This St Peter, with hit do«Wi 
key, must be a mighty conjniorl 
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ApcUo, Not at sill The strangest and 
most miracalous things in the wond come 
about, as jou ought to know by this time, in 
a very natural way. The avalanche, which 
overwhelms a whole village, was at first a 
little snow-ball ; and a stream which bears 
large vessels is a gurgling rock-fountain in 
its origin. Why may not the successors of 
a Galuean fisherman, in a few centuries, 
become masters of Rome, and, by means of 
a new religion, whose chief priests they 
have constituted themselves, and with the 
aid of an entirely new morality and system 
of politics which they know now to rear 
upon that religion, become at last, masters 
for a time of half the world ? Dia you not 
yourself tend the herds of the King of Alba, 
who was a very small potentate, before you 
placed yourself at the head oS all the ban- 
ditti in Latium, and patched together the 
little robbers-nest, which, in process of time, 
became the capital and queen of the world? 
Si, Peter, it is true, made no great figure in 
his life-time, but he will see ue time when 
«mperors shall hold the stirrups for his suc- 
cessors, and queens with all humility kiss 
their feet. 

Quirinus. What things one lives to see, 
when one is immortal t 

Apollo, To be sure, it requires a good 
^eal of time and no little art to make that 
progress in man-fishing. But the fishes 
must be stupid enough, who will let them- 
selves be cauffht by £em. 

Quirinti^, Meanwhile, we are and remain 
4JI of us deposed, eh ? 

Mercury, It seems likely to stop at that, 
for the present. 

Severed gods. Better not be immortal, 
than experience such things. 

Jupiter. My dear sons, uncles, nephews, 
and cousins, all and severally 1 I see that 
you treat this little revolution, which I have 
ver^ quietly seen approachine this long 
while, more tragically than the thing is 
worth. May I ask you to sit down again in 
your places, and let us discuss these matters 
calmly and candidly over a glass of nectar. 
Everything in nature has its time, every- 
thing is liable to change, and so too are 
human opinions. They ever change with 
circumstances, and if we consider what a 
difference only fifty years makes between 
the grundsire and the grandson, it really 
will not seem strange that the world should 
appear to take an entirely new shape in the 
course of one thousana or two thousand 
fears. For at bottom it is only in appear- 



ance after alL It remains forever the same 
comedy though with different masks and 
names. The foolish people there below 
have practised superstition with u| long 
enough, and if there are some among jou 
who thought themselves benefited by it, I 
must tell them that they were mistaken. 
One would not grudge that mankind should 
grow wiser at last, if they can. By heaven ! 
it were none too soon. But that is not to be 
thought of, at present True, they always 
flatter themselves that the last folly of which 
they have become conscious, is the last they 
shall commit. The hope of better times is 
their everlasting chimera, by which they are 
forever deluded^ in order to be forever de- 
luded again ; because they will never come 
to understand that not the time, but their 
own inborn, incurable folly, is the cause 
why their condition never improves. For it 
is, once for all, their lot not to be able to 
enjoy anjrthing good with a pure enjoyment, 
and to exchange one folly, of which they 
have grown weary at last, bke children of a 
worn-out doll, for a new one, with which, 
for the most part, they fare worse than 
before. This time, it actually looked as if 
they would gain by the exchange, but I 
knew them too well not to foresee that thej 
were not to be helped in this way. For 
though Wisdom herself should descend to 
them, in person, and dwell visibly among 
them, they would not cease to hang ribbons 
and feathers and rags and bells about her, 
until they had made a fool of her. Belieye 
me, Gods, the song of triumph, which they 
are raising, at this moment, on account of 
the glorious victory they have obtained over 
our defenceless statues, is a raven-cry pro- 
phetic of wo to posterity. They think to 
improve, and will fall from the frying-pan 
into the fire. They are weary of us, tney 
wish to have nothing more to do with us. 
So much the worse for them I We need 
them not. If their priests pronounce us 
unclean and evil spirits and assure the fool- 
ish people that an ever-burning gulf of 
brimstone is our dwelling, why neea that 
trouble us ? Of what importance is it to 
US, what conceptions hair-reasoning crea- 
tures of earth may form of us ? or in what 
relation they place themselves to us, and 
whether they smoke us with a sickening; 
compound of the stink of sacrifices and 
incense, or with hellish brimstone 7 Neither 
the one nor the other reaches to us. You 
say. they do not know us, when they wish to 
withdraw themselves from our government. 
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Did they know us better while thej served 
US ? What the poor people call their reli- 
gion is their concern — not ours. It is thej 
alone who gain or lose by ordering their 
life rat'onailj or irrationally. Ana their 
descendants, when hereafter they shall 
feel the consequences of the unwise decrees 
of their Valentinians, their Gratiani, and 
their Theodosii, will find cause enough to 
regret the unwise provisions which will ac- 
cumulate on their giddy heads a flood of 
new and insupportable evils, of which the 
world had no conception as long as it ad- 
hered to the old faith or the old superstition. 
It would be a very different affair, if they 
really improved their condition under the 
new arrangement! Who of us would or 
could blame them for that ? But it is just 
the opposite ! They resemble a man, who, 
for the sake of driving away some trifling 
evil with which he might live to the age of 
Tithonus, suffers ten others, which arc ten 
times worse, to be fastened upon him. 
Thus, for example, they raise a great outcry 
against our priests, because they entertained 
the people, who are everywhere superstitious 
and will always remain so, with delusions, 
which however beneflted the State as well 
Bi themselves. Will their priests do better? 
At this moment they are laying the founda- 
tion of a superstition, which will benefit no 
one but themselves, and which, instead of 
strengthening the political constitution, will 
confound and unaermine all human and 
civil relations, — a superstition which will lie 
like lead on their brains, exclude every 
sound conception of things, natural and 
moral, and, under pretence of a chimerical 
perfection, will poison humanity in every 
man in the very germ. When the worst 
has been said that can be said with truth of 
the superstition which has hitherto fooled 
the world, men will be forced, hereafter, to 
confess, that it was far more human, more 
innocent, and more beneficial, than the new 
one which is substituted in its place. Our 
priests were infinitely more harmless than 
those to whom they must now yield. They 
enjoyed their authority and their income in 
peace, were in harmony with every one and 
assailed no man^s faith. These are greedy 
of dominion and intolerant, they persecute 
one another with tlie uttermost rage on 
account of the most insignificant verbal 
subtleties, decide by a majority of voices 
what must be thought concerning unthink- 
able things and what must be said concern- 
ing unspeakable things, and treat all, who 



think or speak otherwise, as enemies of God 
and man. It was a thing scarce heard of 
for a thousand years, that the priests of the 
gods came into collision with the civil au- 
thority, until encroached upon by these 
raving iconoclasts. The new priesthood on 
the contrary, since their party has been in 
power, have not ceased to confound the 
world. As yet, their pontiffs work under 
ground, but soon they will grasp at the 
sceptres of kings and assume to be vice- 
gerents of their God, and under this title 
arrogate to themselves an hitherto unheard 
of dominion over heaven and earth. Our 
priests indeed, as was proper, were not very 
zealous promoters— or at least they were not 
avowed enemies — of philosophy, from which 
they had nothing to fear under the protec- 
tion of the laws. Least of all, did they 
dream of subjecting the thoughts and opin- 
ions of men to their jurisdiction, and of nin- 
dering their free circulation in society. 
Theirs, on the other hand, who, as long as 
they were the weaker party, made so much 
boast of having Reason on their side and 
always placed her in the van, whenever 
attacked by ours, — now that she would only 
be an hindrance to them, in their farther 
operations, — will dismiss her from their ser- 
vice and will not rest until they have made 
all dark around them, until they have with- 
drawn from the people all means of en- 
lightenment, and stamped the free use of the 
natural judgment as the greatest of all 
crimes. Formerly, while they lived on alms 
themselves, the wealth and decent living of 
our priests was an abomination to them ; 
now that they are driving with full sails, the 
moderate revenues of our temples are much 
too small to satisfy the necessities of their 
pride and vanity. Already their ponUflBi at 
home, through the liberality or supersti- 
tious and wealthy matrons, whose enthusi- 
astic sentimentality they know how to avail 
themselves of in so masterly a manner, by 
the most shameless legacy-hunting, and a 
thousand other arts of the same sort, have 
placed themselves in a condition to surpass 
the first persons in the State, in splendor, 
luxury, and expense. But all these foun* 
tains, although grown to rivers by ever new 
accessions, will not satisfy these insatiable 
men. They will invent a thousand unheard 
of means to tax the simplicity of rude and 
deluded men ; even the sins of the world 
they will convert to golden fountains by 
their magic art, and, to render these foun- 
tains more productive, they will invent m 
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monstroas number of new sins, of which 
the Theophrastuses and the Epictetuses had 
no conception. 

Bat wny do I speak of all this ? What 
is it to us what these people do or leave un- 
done, or how well or ill they avail them- 
selves of their new dominion over the sickly 
souls of men who are enervated and crip- 
pled by lust and bondage? They who 
deceive the rest are themselves deluded. 
They too know not what they do. But it be- 
comes us to treat them with indulgence as 
diseased and insane, and, without regard to 
their gratitude or ingratitude, in future also, 
still to confer upon them as much good as 
their own folly may yet leave us the opportu- 
nity of doing. The unhappy I Whom but 
themselves do they injure, when of their own 
accord they deprive themselves of the benefi- 
cent influence by which Athens became the 
school of wisdom and of art, and Rome the 
lawgiver and mistress of the earth, by which 
both attained a degree of culture to which 
even the better descendants of the barbarians, 
who are now about to divide among them- 
selves the lands and wealth of these degener- 
ate Greeks and Romans, will never be able 
to rise. For what is to become of men from 
whom the Muses and the Graces, Philosophy 
and all the beauti^ing arts of life and the 
finer enjoyment of life have withdrawn! them- 
selves, together with the gods, their inven- 
tors and protectors? I foresee with one 
glance all the evil that will thrust itself in, 
in the place of the good, all the unformed, 
the perverted, the monstrous and misshapen 
that these fanatical destroyers of the beauti- 
ful will rear on the ashes and the ruins of 
works of genius, of wisdom and art» and I 
am disgusted with the loathsome spectacle. 
Away with it ! For. so truly as I am Jupi- 
ter Olympius, it shall not always remain so, 
although centuries will elapse before Hu- 
manity reaches the lowest abyss of its fall, 
and centuries more before, with our aid, it 
works its way once more above the slime. 
The time will come when they will seek us 
again, invoke our aid once more, and con- 
fess that they are powerless without us. 
The time will come when with unweary- 
ing diligence they will drag forth from 
the dust once more, or excavate from 
rubbish and corruption every ruined or 
dt'fuced relic of those works which, by our 
influence, once sprung from the mina and 
hands of our favourites, and exhaust them- 
Hclves in vain, with affected enthusiasm, 
to imitate those miracles of genuine inspi- 



ration and the actual afflatus of divine 
powers. 

Apollo, Most surely it will come, Jupiter^ 
that time I I see it as if it stood already 
before me, in the full glory of the present. 
They will again erect our images, will gaze 
upon them with a feeling of awe and adoring 
wonder, will use them as models for their 
idols, which had become frights in barbarous 
hands ; and — ! what a triumph 1 their 
ponti£Ps themselves will take pride in erecting 
the most magnificent temple to us, under a 
different name I 

Jupiter, (with a large goblet of nectar in 
his hand) Here 's to the Future I (to Mi- 
nerva.) My daughter, we *11 drink to the 
time when you shall see all Europe con- 
verted into a new Athens, filled with academ- 
ical lyceums, and perhaps shall hear the 
voice of philosophy from the midst of the 
forests of Germany, more clear and free than 
formerly from the halls of Athens and Alex- 
andria. 

Minerva, (slightly shaking her head) I 
am glad. Father Jupiter, to see you of such 
good cheer in view of the present aspects f 
but you will pardon me if I believe as little 
in a new Athens as in a new Olympus. 

Quirinus. (to Mercury) I can't get that 
Peter with the double key, who is to be my 
successor, out of my head, Mercury I How 
is it with that key ? Is it an actual or em- 
blematic, a natural or a magic key ? Where 
did he get it, and what will he unlock with 
it? 

Mercury. All that I can tell you about 
it, Quirinus, is, that with this key he can 
unlock Heaven or Tartarus to whom he 
pleases. 

Quirintu. He may unlock Tartarus to 
whom he will, for all me ; but as to Heaven I 
— ^that is a very di£Perent matter. 

Mercury. Indeed, they are preparing to 
people Heaven with such an enormous 
Quantity of new gods of their sort, thai 
tnere will hardly be any room lefl for us old 
ones. 

Jupiter. Leave that to me, Hermes! 
They could easily deprive us of our temples 
and territories on the earth ; but, in Olym- 
pus, we have been established too long to 
oe crowded out For the rest, as a proof of 
our perfect impartiality, we will concede to 
the new Romans the right of apotheosis, 
notwithstanding their insolence, under the 
same conditions as to the old. As I under- 
stand, most of their candidates who lay 
claim to this promotioa are not persons A 
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the best society. Therefore, before we to the great vexation of Sir Henry and the 

admit any one, with St. Peter^s permission other English. The Earl, as he bore away 

we will examine him a little. If it shall his prize, said — 

appear that, in virtue of his other qualities ** I will carry this token of your prowess 

and merits, he can maintain his place with me to Scotland, and place it on tlie 

among us, no objection shall be made on tower of my castle at Dalkeith, that it may 

account of the golden circle round his head ; be seen from afar.'' 

and Momus himself shall not twit him with '^ By Heaven," replied Sir Henry, " you 

the miracles which are wrought with his shall not even bear it out of Northumber- 

bones or his wardrobe. land ; be assured you shall never have this 

Juno, You may do as you please with pennon to brag of. 

regard to the men, Jupiter : but I protest ** You must come this night and seek it, 

against the introduction of tne ladies. then," answered Earl Douglas ; '* I will fix 

Venus, There are said to be some very your pennon before my tent, and shall see 

pretty ones among the number. if you will venture to take it awa^." 

Jupiter, We .will'^talk about that when As it was now late, the skirmish ended, 

the case occurs. And now — ^not a word and each party retired to their quarters, 

more de odiosU t A fresh cup, Antinous I They had plenty of everything, particularly 

— O. M. WuLAKo. fresn meat. The Scots kept up a very 

strict watch, concluding from the words of 

^_^__^ Sir Henry Percy that tneir quarters would 

be beaten up in the night time ; however, 

they were disappointed, for Sir Henry was 

SIR HENRY PERCY'S PENNON. advised to defer his attack. On the morrow 

the Scots dislodged from Newcastle, and 

[Jbav Fboimaet, the most gimphle of the old Clinni- taking the road to their own country came 

klen, WW born *t V«lendennei, about 1337, and early to a town and castle called Pont&nd, of 

in life WM dedicated to the ehorch. He wae ■oaroely which Sir Raymond de Laval was lord ; 

twenty yean old when he began to writo a hletofy of the here they halted about four o'clock in the 

Vngiiah wan in rranee,chieay compiled fkxnn another morning, and made preparations for an as- 

chronicler. Thiehirtory he bringidown to the battle g^u ^^^^ ^^ earned on with SUCh COHT- 

f P°i*«f" »» 1366 J alter which period hie Chronicle ^^^ ^j^^ |,^ ^„ ^^jj ^„^ gj, 

!!1!^.L !lr "'*~^ '^^'"L T Itoymond mlule prisoner. tU then 

j«rtnnlUe.ManobeerTerwere ^great; he w« in ^^^ for Otterboume, wtich is 

Che confidence of many of the eoTereigna and noMeaof > «. n i* i \ e vr ^i j 

lu. time, and WM eepedaiiy attached to the coort of Bd- f »«^* English leagues from NewcasUe, and 

ward IIL. being eecretary to Queen Phiiipp*. Be ^«'«, encamped. This day they made no 

cloeeda lIf^ compounded of timTel and eae^ of labor attack, but very early on the mom)w the 

and luxury, of naUye honeety and courtly arte, about trumpet sounded, when all advanced toward 

the beginning of the fifteenth oentuiy. the castle, which waa tolerably strong, and 

We quote hie chronicle of one of the Border quarrek situated among marshes. After a long and 

written during hiaeqjoum in England]. unsuccessful attack they were forced to re- 
tire, and the chiefs held a council how they 

All the knighta and squires of the conn- should act. The greater part were for de* 

try collected at Newcastle: thither came camping on the morrow, joining their conn* 

the Seneschal of York, Sir Ralph Langley, trymen in the neighbourhood of Caiiiale. 

Sir Matthew Redman, Sir Robert Ogle, Sir This, however, the Earl of Douglas over* 

John Felton, Sir William Walsingham, and rulea by saying — 

8o many others, that the town could not '* In despite of Sir Henry Percy, who the 

lod^e them all. These three Scottish lords, day before yesterday declared he wonld take 

having completed the object of their first from me his pennon, I will not depart henoe 

expedition in Durham, lay three days be- for two or three days. We will renew oar 

fore Newcastle, where there was an almost attack upon the castle, for it is to be taken, 

continual skirmish. and we shall see if he will come for kia 

The sons of the Earl of Northumberland, pennon." 

from their great courage, were always first Every one agreed to what Earl Denglas 

at the barriers. The Eaxl of Dongias had said. They miade huts of trees and bran* 

ft long conflict with Sir Henry Percy, and ches, and fortified themselves as well wi 

in ity by gallantry of arms, won his pennon, they could, placing their baggage and 8er> 
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vants at the entrance of the marsh on the 
road to Newcastle, and driving the cattle 
into the marsh lands* 

I will now return to Sir Henry and Sir 
Ralph Percy, who were both greatly morti- 
fied that this Earl of Douglas should have 
conquered their pennon, and who felt the 
disgrace the more because Sir Henry had 
not kept his word. The English imagined 
the army under the Earl of Douglas to be 
only the van of the Scots, and that the 
main body was behind, for which reason 
those knights who had Uie most experience 
in arms strongly opposed the proposal of 
Sir Henry Percy to pursue them. They 
eaid — 

" Many losses happen in war ; if the 
Earl of Douglas has won your pennon he 
has bought it dear enough, and another 
time you will gain from him as much, if 
not more. The whole JPpwer of Scotland 
have taken the field. We are not strong 
enough to offer them battle ; perhaps this 
skirmish may have been only a trick to draw 
ns out of the town. It is much better to lose 
a pennon than two or three hundred knights 
or squires, and leave our country in a de- 
fenceless state." 

This speech checked the eagerness of the 
two Percies, when other news was broujdit 
them by some knights and squires, who nad 
followed and observed the Scots, their num- 
ber and disposition. 

" Sir Henry and Ralph Percy," they said, 
** we are come to tell you that we have fol- 
lowed the Scottish army, and observed all 
the country where they now are. They halted 
first at Pontland, ana took Sir Raymond de 
Laval in his castle ; thence they went to 
Otterboume, and took up their quarters for 
the night. We are ignorant of what they 
did on the morrow ; but they seemed to have 
taken measures for a long stay. We know 
for certain that the army does not consist of 
more than three thousand men, including 
all sorts." 

Sir Henry Percy, on hearing this, was 
greatly rejoiced, ana cried out — 

'* To horse, to horse 1 For by the fiuth I 
owe to Heaven, and to my lord and father, 
I will Reek to recover my pennon, and beat 
up the Scot's quarters this night" 

Such knights and squires in Newcastle as 
learned this, and were willing to be of the 
party, made themselves ready. The Bishop 
of Durham was daily expected in that town, 
for he had heard that the Scots lay before 
ity and that the sons of the Earl or North- 
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umberland were preparing to offer them 
battle. The bishop had collected a number 
of men, and was hastening to their assist- 
ance ; but Sir Henry Percy would not wait, 
for he had with him 600 spears of knights 
and squires, and upwards of 8000 infantry, 
which he said would be more than enough 
to fight the Scots^ who were but 300 lances, 
and 2000 others. When all were assembled, 
they left Newcastle after dinner, and took 
the field in good array, following the road 
the Scots had taken towards Otterboume, 
which was only eight short leagues distant. 

The Scots were supping, and some indeed 
asleep, when the English arrived, and mis- 
took at the entrance, the huts of the ser- 
vants for those of their masters ; they forced 
their way into the camp, which was tolera- 
bly strong, shouting out, " Percy, Percy I" 
In such cases, you may suppose, an alarm 
is soon given, and it was fortunate for the 
Scots the English had made the first attack 
upon the servants' quarters, which checked 
them some little. The Scots, expecting the 
English, had prepared accordingly ] for while 
the lords were arming themselves, they or- 
dered a body of infantry to join their ser- 
vants and keep up the skirmish. As their 
men were armed, they formed themselves 
under the pennon of the three principal 
barons, who each had his particular ap- 
pointment 

In the meantime the night advanced ; but 
it was sufficiently light for them to see what 
they were doing, for the moon shone, and it 
was the month of August, when the weather 
is temperate and serene. When the Scots 
were properly arrayed, they left the camp in 
silence, but aid not march to meet the Eng- 
lish. During the preceding day they had 
well examined the country, and settled their 
plans beforehand, which indeed wa^ the 
saving of them. The English had soon 
overpowered the servants ; but as they ad- 
vanced into the camp they found fresh bodies 
of men ready to oppose them and continue 
the fight The Scots, in the meantime, 
marched along the mountain-side, and fell 
on the enemy's flank quite unexpectedly, 
shouting their wai>cries. This was a great 
surprise to the English, who, however, 
formed themselves in better order, and re- 
inforced that part of the army. 

The cries of " Percy " and " Douglas l*^ 

arose on each side. Tne battle now raged. 

Great was the pushing of lances, and at the 

first onset very many of each party were 

struck down. The English, being more 

111 
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numerous than their opponents, kept in a 
compact body, and forcea the Scots to retire. 
But the Earl of Douglas, being young and 
eager to gain renown in arms, ordered his 
banner to advance, shouting, '^ Douglas, 
Douglas !" Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, 
indignant at the affront the Earl or Douglas 
had put on them, by conauering their pen- 
non, and desirous of meetmg him, hastened 
to the place from which the sounds came, 
calling out, " Percy, Percy I" The two 
banners met, and many gallant deeds of 
arms ensued. The English were in superior 
strength, and fought so lustily that they 
drove the Scots back. Sir Patrick Hep- 
bume and his son did honour to their knight- 
hood and country under the banner of Dou- 
flas, which would have been conquered 
ut for the vigorous defence they made: 
and this circumstance not only contributea 
to their personal credit, but the memory of 
it is continued with honour to their descen- 
dants. I learned the particulars pf the 
battle from knights and squires who had 
enraged in it on both sides. The knights 
and squires of either party were most anx- 
ious to continue the combat with rigour, 
as long as their spears might be capable of 
holding. Cowaitlice was unknown among 
them, and the most splendid courage every- 
where exhibited by the gallant youths of 
England and Scotland ; they were so dense- 
ly intermixed that the archers* bows were 
useless, and they fought hand to hand, with- 
out either battalion giving away. The 
Scots behaved most valiantly, for the Eng- 
lish were three to one. I do not mean to 
say that the English did not acquit them- 
selves well ; for they would sooner be slain 
or made prisoners in battle than reproached 
with flight. 

As I before mentioned, the two banners 
of Douglas and Percy met. and the men-at- 
arms under each exerted themselves by 
every means to gain the victory ; but the 
English, at the attack, were so much stronger 
that the Scots were driven back. The Earl 
of Douglas, seeing his men repulsed, seized 
a battle-axe with both his hands, and, in 
order to rally his forces, dashed into the 
midst of his enemies, and gave such blows 
to all around him, that no one could with- 
stand them, but all made way for him on 
every side. Thus he advanced like another 
Hector, thinking to conquer the field by his 
own prowess, until he was met by three 
spears that were pointed at him. One struck 
him on the shoulder, another on the stomach 



near the belly, and the third entered his 
thigh. As he could not disengage himself 
from these spears, he was borne to tho 
ground, still fighting desperately. From 
that moment he never rose again. Some of 
his knights and squires had followed him^ 
but not all ; for though the moon shone, it 
was rather dark. The three English lances 
knew they had struck down some person of 
considerable rank, but never supposed it 
was Earl Douglas ; for had they known it, 
they would have redoubled their courage, 
and the fortune of the day would have been 
determined to their side. The Scots also 
were ignorant of their loss until the battle 
was over, and it was fortunato for them, for 
otherwise they would certainly from despair 
have been discomfited. The Earl of Moray 
behaved so gallantly in pursuing the Eng> 
lish, that they knew not how to resist him. 
Of all the battles, great or small, that have- 
been described in this history, this of which 
I am now speaking was the best fought and 
the most severe : tor there was not a man, 
knight or squire, who did not acquit himself 
gallantly hand to hand with the enemy. 
The sons of the Earl of Northumberland,. 
Sirs Henry and Ralph Percy, who were the- 
leaders of the expedition, behaved them- 
selves like good knights. An accident be- 
fell Sir Ralph Percy, almost similar to that 
which happened to the Earl of Douglas. 
Having aavanced too far, he was surrounded 
by the enemy and severely wounded, and 
being out of breath, surrendered himself ti> 
a Scottish knight, called Sir John Maxwell, 
who was of the household of the Earl of 
Moray. As soon as he was made prisoner^ 
the knight asked who he was. Sir Ralph 
was 80 weakened by loss of blood that ne 
had scarcely power to avow himself to be* 
Sir Ralph Percy. 

" Well,'' replied the knight, « Sir Ralph,, 
rescued or not, you are my prisoner : my 
name is Maxwell." 

" I agree,'' said Sir Ralph, ^ but pay me 
some attention, for I am so detperatoly 
wounded that my drawers and greaves ai«> 
full of blood. 

Upon this, the Scottish knight took care 
of him ; and suddenly hearing the cry of 
Moray hard b^, and perceiving the earl's 
banner advancing. Sir John addressed him- 
self to him, and said — 

'^ My lord, I present jou with Sir Ralph 
Percy as a prisoner ; but let him be well 
attended to, for he is very badly wounded.*'' 

The eari was much pleased, and said : 
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** Maxwell, thou hast well earned thy spun 
this dav." 

He then ordered his men to take care of 
Sir Ralph, and bind up his wounds. The 
battle still continued to rage, and no one 
at that moment could say which side would 
be the conquerors. There were manj cap- 
tures and rescues which never came to mj 
knowledge. The young Earl of Douglas 
had penormed wonders during the day. 
When he was struck down there was a 
great crowd round him, and he was unable 
to raise himself, for the blow on his head 
was mortal. His men had followed him as 
closely as they were able, and there came 
to him his cousins, Sir James Lindsay, Sir 
John and Sir Walter Sinclair, with other 
knights and sauires. They found by his 
side a gallant knight who had constantly 
attended him, who was his chaplain, but 
who had at this time exchanged his profes- 
sion for that of a valiant man-at-arms. The 
whole night he had followed the earl, with 
his battle-axe in hand, and br his exertions 
had more than once repulsed the English. 
His name was Sir William of North Berwick. 
When these knights came to the Earl of 
Douglas they found him in a melancholy 
state, as well as one of his knights. Sir Robert 
Hart, who had fought by his side the whole 
of the night, and now lay beside him covered 
with fifteen wounds from lances and other 
weapons. Sir John Sinclair asked the earl, 

" Cousin, how fares it with you 7" 

" But so so,'* he replied; ''thanks to God, 
there are but few of m^ ancestors who have 
died in chambers or in their beds. I bid 
you, therefore, revenge my death, for I have 
but little hope of living, as my heart becomes 
every minute more faint. Do you, Walter 
and Sir John, raise up my banner, for it is 
on the ground, owing to the death of Sir 
David Campbell, that valiant squire who 
bore it, and who this day refused knighthood 
from my hands, though he was equal to the 
most eminent knight tor courage and loyalty. 
Also, continue to shout ' Douglas t* but do 
not tell friend or foe whether 1 am in your 
company or not ; for should the enemy know 
the truth they will greatly rejoice." 

The two Sinclairs and Sir James Li 
obeyed his orders. 
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Ye maids of Aden, hear a loftier tale 
Than e'er was sung in meadow, bower, or dale. 
The smiles of Abelah, and Maia's eyes, 
Where beauty plays, and love in slumber lies ; 
The fragrant hyacinths of Axia*s hair, 
That wanton with the laughing summer air ; 
Love-tinctured cheeks, whence roses seek their 

bloom, 
And lips, from which the Zephyr steals per- 

fUme; 
Invite no more the wild, unpolished lay, 
But fly like dreams before the morning ray. 
Then fkrewell, love I and farewell, youthful 

fires, 
A nobler warmth my kindled breast inspires. 
Far bolder notes the listening wood shall fill : 
Flow smooth, ye rivulets, and ye gales be 

sUU. 

See yon fkir groves that o*er Amana rise. 
And with their spicy breath embalm the skies ; 
Where every breeie sheds incense o'er the 

vales. 
And every shrub the scent of musk exhales I 
See through yon opening glade a glittering^ 

scene. 
Lawns ever gay ; and meadows ever green ! 
Then tsk the groves and ask the vocal bowers^ 
Who deck*d their spiry tops with blooming 

flowers, 
Taught the blue stream o'er sandy vales to 

flow. 
And the brown wild with liveliest hues to 

glow? 

Fair* SoUmal the hills and dales will sing;. 
Fair SoUma I the dbtant echoes ring. 
But not with idle shows of vain delight, 
To charm the soul, or to beguile the sight *, 
At noon on banks of pleasure to repose, 
Where bloom intwined the lily, pink, anJ 

rose, 
Not in proud piles to heap the nightly feast. 



* It was not easy in this part of the translation to 
aToM a turn similar to that of Popa, in the known d»> 
■eriptloo of the Man of Bosa. 
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Till mom with pearls has deck'd the glowing 
east; 

Ah I not for this she taught those bowers to 
rise, 

And bade all Eden spring before our eyes : 

Far other thoughts her heayenly mind em- 
ploy, 

(Hence, empty pride! and hence, delusive 
joy!) 

,To cheer with sweet repast the fainting guest ; 

To lull the weary on the oouch of rest ; 

To warm the traveller numb'd with winter's 
cold ; 

The young to cherish, to support the old ; 

The sad to comfort, and the weak protect ; 

The poor to shelter, and the lost direct ! — 

These are her cares, and this her glorious 
task ; 

Can heaven a nobler give, or mortals ask ? 

Come to these groves, and these life-breathing 

glades, 
Te fHendless orphans, and ye dowerlesf 

maids ! 
With eager haste your moumftil mansions 

leave, 
Ye weak that tremble, and ye sick that grieve ; 
Here shall soft tents, o'er flowery lawns die- 

pUy'd, 
At night defend you, and at noon o'ershade ; 
Here rosy health the sweets of life will shower. 
And new delights beguile each varied hour. 
Mourns there a widow, bathed in streaming 

tears? 
Stoops there a sire beneath the weight of 

years? 
Weeps there a maid, in pining sadness left. 
Of tender parents, and of hope, bereft ? 
To Solima their sorrows they bewail ; 
To Solima they pour their plaintive tale. 
She hears ; and, radiant as the star of day, 
Through the thick forest gains her easy way: 
She asks what cares the joyless train oppress. 
What sickness ifastes them, or, what wants 

distress ; 
And as they mourn, she steals a tender sigh, 
Whilst all her soul sita melting in her eye : 
Then with a smile the healing balm bestows. 
And sheds a tear of pity o'er their woes, 
Which, as it drops, some softreyed angel bears 
Transformed to pearl, and in fala bosom wears. 

When, chill'd with fear, the trembling pilgrim 

roves 
Through pathless deserts and through tangled 

groves. 
Where mantling darkness spreads her dragon 

wing, 
And birds of death their fttal dirges sing, 
While vapoars pale a dreadftU gUmmering 

oast. 



And thrilling horror howls in every blast ; 

She cheers lus gloom with streams of bursting 
Hght, 

By day a sun, a beaming moon by night ; 

Darts through the quivering shades her hea- 
venly ray. 

And spreads with rising flowers his solitary 
way. 

Ye heavens, for this, in showers of sweetness 

shed 
Your mildest influence o'er her fkvour'd head ! 
Long may her name, which distant dimes 

shall praise. 
Live in our notes, and blossom in our lays I 
And, like an odorous plant, whose blushing 

flower 
Paints every dale, and sweetens every bower. 
Borne to the skies in clouds of soft perAime 
For ever flourish, and for ever bloom I 
These gratefUl songs, ye maids and youths 

renew. 
While ftresh-blown violets drink the pearly 

dew; 
O'er Asib's banks while love-lorn damsels 

rove, 
And gales of fragrance breathe from Hagar's 

grove. 

So sung the youth, whose sweetly.warbled 

strains 
Fair Mena heard, and Saba's spicy plains : 
Sooth'd with his lay, the ravish'd air was 

calm, 
The winds scarce whisper' d o'er the waving 

palm: 
The camels bounded o'er the flowery lawn. 
Like the swift ostrich or the sportftd fhwn ; 
Their silken bands the listening rose-bods 

rent. 
And twined their blossoms round his vocal 

tent: 
He sung, till on the bank the moonlight slept. 
And closing flowers beneath the night-dew 

wept; 
Then ceased, and slnmber'd in the lap of rest 
TUl the shrill lark had left his low-built nest. 
Mow hastes the swain to tune his raptoroos 

tales 
In other meadows, and in other vales. 

TaAmLATso bt 8ia Wm. Jovsh 
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Sweet Biaid, if thou wouldst charm my sl^^V 
And bid these arms thy neck infoM, 
That TOi^ cheek, thai lily hand. 
Would 1^ thy poet more ddi^ 
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Than all Boeara's Taunted gold, 
Than all the gems of Samaroand. 

Boj, let jon liqoid mbj flow» 
And bid thy pensiye heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning sealote say : 
Tell them, their Eden eannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 
A bower so sweet as Mosellaj. 

I when these Ikir perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 
Their dear destructive charms display, 
Bach glance my tender breast invades, 
And robe my wounded soul of rest, 
As Tartars seixe their destined prey. 

In vain with love our bosoms glow : 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow. 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes. 
Require the borrow' d gloss of art? 

Speak not of fate : — oh I change the theme, 

And talk of odours, talk of wine. 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom ; 

'Tis all a cloud, 'Us all a dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 

Beauty has such resistless power. 
That even the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 
For her how &tal was the hour. 
When to the banks of Nilus came 
A youth 80 lovely and so coy I 

But ah I sweet maid, my counsel hear 
(Youth should attend when thoee advise 
Whom long experience renders sage) : 
While musick charms the ravish' d ear ; 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes. 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel answer have I heard ! 
And yet, by heaven, I love thee still : 
Can aught be cruel from thy lip ? 
Yet say, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip ? 

Go boldly forth, my simple lay. 
Whose accents flow with artless ease, 
Like orient pearls at random strung : 
Thy notes are sweet, the damsels say ; 
But I far sweeter, if they please. 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 

Tbamslatbd bt 8ie Wh. Jomh. 
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Mild was the vernal gale, and calm the day. 
When Maia near a crystal fountain lay. 
Young Maia, fidrest of the blue-eyed maids. 
That roved at noon in Tibet's musky shades; 
But, haply, wandering through Uie fields of 

air, 
Some fiend had whisper' d — Muia, thou art 

fidr! 
Hence swelling pride had fill'd her simple 

breast, 
And rising passions robb'd her mind of rest ; 
In courts and glittering towers she wish'd to 

dwell. 
And scom'd her labouring parent's lowly 

cell. 
And now, as gaxing o'er the glassy stream. 
She saw her blooming cheek's reflected beam. 
Her tresses brighter than the morning sky. 
And the mild iiMiiance of her sparkling eye, 
Low sighs and trickling tears by turns she 

stole. 
And thus discharged the anguish of her soul : 
** Why glow those cheeks, if unadmired they 

glow? 
*' Why flow those tresses, if unpraised they 

flow? 
" Why dart those eyes their liquid ray serene, 
*' Umfelt their influence, and their light un- 
seen? 
** Ye heavens ! was that love-breathing bosom 

made 
** To warm dull groves, and cheer the lonely 

glade ? 
*' Ah, ne : those blushes, that enchanting fiMe, 
** Some tap'stried hall, or gilded bower, mij^i 

grace; 
** Might deck the soenes where love and plea- 
sure reign, 
"And fire with amorous flames the youthftil 

train." 



While thus she spoke a sudden blase of li^t 
Shot through the clouds, and struck her dai- 
sied sight. 
She raised her head, astonished, to the skies. 
And veil'd with trembling hands her aching 

eyes; 
When through the yielding air she saw from 

hr 
A goddess gliding in a golden oar, 
That soon deeoended on the flowery lawn, 
By two fidr yokes of starry peacocks drawn ; 
A thousand nymphs, with many a sprightly 

glance, 
Form'd round the radiant wheels an airy 

dance, 
Celeetial shapes, in fluid light array' d ; 
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Like twinkling stars their beam/ sandils 

Their luoid mantles gUtter'd in the sun, 
(Webs half so bright &9 silk-worm neyer spun) 
Trsasparent robes, that bore the rainbow's 

hue, 
And finer than the nets of pearlj dew 
That morning spreads o'er e^ery opening 

flower, 
IFhen sportive summer decks his bridal bower. 

The Queen herself, too fair for mortal sight, 

JSat in the centre of encircling light. 

Soon with soil touch she raised uie trembling 
maid. 

And bj her side in silent slumber laid : 

Straight the gay birds display' d their span- 
gled train. 

And flew refulgent through the aerial plain ; 

The fairy band their shi^ng pinions spread, 

And, as they rose, fresh gides of sweetness 
shed ; 

FannM with their flowing skirts, the sky was 
mild; 

And heayen's blue fields with brighter radi- 
ance smiled. 

Translatkd bt 8ia Wm. Joins. 
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The wind is up, the field is bare ; 

Some hermit lead me to his cell, 
Ifhere Contemplation, lonely fair, 

With bless' d Content has chose to dwelL 

Behold ! it opens to my sight. 

Dark in the rock : beside the flood ; 

Dry fern around obstructs the light ; 
The winds above it moTe the wood. 

Beflected in the lake I see 

The downward mountains and the skies ; 
The flying bird, the waring tree. 

The goats that on the hills arise. 

The grey-eloak'd herd driyee on the cow ; 

The slow-paoed follower walks the heath ; 
A freckled pointer scours the brow ; 

A musing shepherd stands beneath. 



Carre o'er the ruin of an oak. 
The woodman lifts his axe on high* 

The hills re-echo to the stroke : 
I see, I see the shiyers fly. 

Some rural maid with apron fiill. 
Brings fuel to the homely flame ; 

I see the smoky columns roll. 
And through the chinky hut the beam* 

Beside a stone o'ergrown with moss. 
Two well-met hunters talk at ease ; 

Three panting dogs beside repose ; 

One bleeding deer is stretched on grass. 

A lake, at distance, spreads to sight. 
Skirted with shady forests round. 

In midst an island's rocky height 
Sustains a ruin once renown' d. 

One tree bends o'er the naked walls. 
Two broad- wing* d eagles hover nigh. 

By interrals a fh^^ent falls, 
As blows the blast along the sky. 

Two rough-spun hinds the pinnace guide. 
With laboring oars along the flood ; 

An angler, bending o'er the tide, 

Hangs from the boat the insidious wood. 

Beside the flood, beneath the rocks. 
On grassy banks two lovers lean ; 

Bend on each other amorous looks. 
And seem to laugh and kiss between. 

The wind is rustling in the oak ; 

They seem to hear the tread of feet ; 
They start, they rise, look round the rock ; 

Again they smile, again they meet. 

But see ! the grey mist from the lake 
Ascends upon the shady hills ; 

Dark storms the murmuring forests shaken 
Rain beats, — resound a hundred rills. 

To Damon's homely hut I fly ; 

I see it smoking o'er the plain ; 
When storms are past, and fldr the sky, 

I'll often seek my OaTe again. 
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Although, in general, no epitaph or pane- 
gyric uses to notice how long a man has 
outlived himself J yet b this one of the most 
remarkable and not infrequent phenomena 
in the history of human lives. The earlier 
the play of the faculties and passions begins, 
the more impetuously it is continued, and 
assailed in various ways by external acci- 
dent, the oflener shall one discover cases of 
that early exhaustion of the soul,— of the 
warrior laid prostrate without death or 
wound, — of a manly, and, often even, of a 
jouthful extreme age, A man may go about 
for a long while, with a living body, like the 
imaffe of his own funeral monument ', his 
spirit gone from him, — a shadow and a 
memory of his former name. Many causes 
may contribute to this early death : quali- 
ties of mind and heart, too great activity 
■and too sluggish patience, relaxation as well 
as over-tension, too rapid prosperity and too 
protracted adversity. For it is a general 
truth, that health, cheerfulness, pleasure, 
and virtue, are ever the medium between 
two extremes. Either on the precipitous or 
the shallow shore of the stream, the vessel 
may be wrecked. In the middle, it is easy 
and pleasant sailing. Many a one has 
grown old because he wanted the true inte- 
rior source of activity. He was a brook that 
contracts its waters into itself, and soon dries 
up and shows its melancholy bed. This one 
«ndeavoured to make seeming supply the 
place of being. The darkness passea away, 
and the glow-worms in the hair glittered as 
sparkling diamonds no lonirer. That one 
would accomplish by toil and memory, what 
intelligence and genius alone can perform. 
The overloaded memory gave way, exces- 
sive labor tired, and the want of the essen- 
tial was at last painfully apparent Another, 
while a youtti, overstrained his nobler 
powers ; he piled up mountains of imagina- 
tion to the skies, and soon, without the 
lightning of Jupiter, found under them his 
grave. Still another, whose learning and 
effort had no object but his own ease, aban- 
doned learning and effort as soon as he had 
obtained that eaMi and buried himself in a 
blessed decay. Elere, one, without desert, 
has had his brain turned by an unexpected 
prosperity, a too rapidly acquired fame, an 
unlooked for success in action. He has no 
longer any thought beyond this success. 
His seductive goddess, Fortune, has crowned 
him at once with laurel, with poplar, and 
with poppy. He falls asleep or babbles 
nonsense in her enervating lap. There, one 



of great merit has suffered too long with un- 
deserved misfortune, until his shoulders are 
bowed, his breast contracted, his arm para- 
lyzed, and he can no longer stand erect and 
recruit himself. A thunderbolt from heaven 
has stricken the oak even to its root and de- 
prived it of the power of life. To this one 
— a man of manifold capacity — ^there was 
wanting a capacious breast to despise envy 
and to wait for better times. He suffered 
himself to be drawn into conflict with it, and 
the flying eagle was unworthily vanquished 
by the viper that held him m her folds. 
That one, — a man of honest industry, — was 
wanting in intelligence. His more cunning 
enemies soon made him powerless and 
wretched. And thus it befell ten other 
characters, in other situations. Hard by 
the theatre of civil life, there is generally a 
hospital, and in that the greater part of the 
actors gradually lose themselves. 

Two things especially contribute to this 
result, and they, too, are extremes. In the 
first place, the arbitrariness of the ruling 
great ; and, secondly, a too refined delicacy 
and carefulness. As to the former, it is a 
well-known and favorite saying, that nothing 
is so troublesome as gratitude, nothing so 
insupportable as continued respect and the 
daily spectacle of acknowledged merit Ao* 
cordingly, new favor purchases for itself new 
gratitude; and creatures whom the great 
purposely attract to themselves, — in whom 
they even pretend to find gifts and merits 
which the gods never gave them, — have, for 
them, a peculiar charm, as their own crea- 
tion. Tne sap is withdrawn from the old 
trees that the young world may bloom and 
thrive. Whoso, in such cases, is not greater 
than he on whom he depends, dies inwardly 
with self-consuming vexation. The majestic 
voice of Philip the second. " Yo d Rey^^ 
has slain many a one of this description. 
Opposed to this murder of human merits 
ana powers, there is another, which may be 
termed the most refined species of self-mur- 
der. It is the more to be lamented because 
it occurs only in the case of the most elect 
of men ; suddenly or gradually breaking in 
pieces their costly mechanism. Men of ex- 
treme delicacy of feeling have a '^ Highest " 
after which they strive, — an idea to which 
they attach themselves with unspeakable 
longing, — an ideal perfection which they 
pursue with irresistible impulse. When de- 

S rived of this idea, when this fair image is 
estroyed before tiieir eyes, the heart of their 
flower is broken, and feeble, withered leaves 
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alone remain. Perhaps, more of the dead 
of this description go about in society, than 
one might at first suppose, because they, of 
all men, most carefully conceal their grief, 
and hide even from their friend the slow 
poison of their death, — that sad secret of the 
neart. Shakspcare, who depicted all condi- 
tions of the soul, has delineated, also, this 
epoch of the sinking or confusion of the 
faculties, in various situations and charac- 
ters, with great truth and exactness. One, 
— perhaps the crown of lamentations over 
such a state, — may serve as an example of 
all. 

01 what a noble mind is here o'erthrawnl 

The oonrtier'8,»oldier*s,8cholmr'i eye, tongue, iword. 

The expectancy and roee of the fair State, 

The glaM of faahlon and the mould of form. 

The obMrred of all obeenrerB I quite, quite down ! 

Now see that noble and most ■oTereign reaaon, 

Like fweet bolls jangled, out of tune and harih ; 
That unmatched form and itature of blown youth. 
Blasted with ecstiuiy. 



THE TRIO. 



lOsoROK Alkxandkr Stkyknr, a profeaional wit, 
comedian, and litterateur, bom 1720, died 1784, who 
haa often eet the town and the table in a roar. Hii 
■ongi are well known, and many of them hare wit to 
recommend them, more than falli to the ihare <A aongs 
in general ; but their author has taken great liberties 
both with language and decency, in some of them.] 

Wit, Love, and Reputation walked 

One evening out of town ; 
They sung, they laugh' d, they toy'd, they 
tolk'd, 

nil night came darkling on. 
Love, wiSfUl, needs would be their guide, 

And smiled at loss of day ; 
On her the kindred pair relied, 

And lost with her their way. 

Damp fell the dew, the wind blew oold, 

All bleak the barren moor ; 
Across they toil'd, when Love, grown bold, 

Knook'd loud at Labor's door. 
Awhile within the reed-roof d cot 

They stood and stared at Care, 
But long could not endure the spot, 
. For Poverty was there. 

The Twain proposed next mom to part, 

And travel different ways ; 
Quoth Love, I soon shall find a heart 

Wit went to look for Praise. 
Bat Reputation, sii^iing, spoke, 



** "Hs better we agree ; 
<' Though Love may laugh, and Wit maj 
joke, 
'< Yet^ friends, take care of me. 

" Without me, Beauty wins no heart ; 

*< Without me, Wit is vain ; 
<* If, headstrong, here with me you part, 

" We ne'er can meet again. 
" Of me you both should take great oare^ 

'< And shun the rambling plan ; 
'< No calling back, my friends, TU bear, 

*' So keep me while you c^." 

Love stopt among the village youth, 

Expecting to Im crown' d, 
Enquiring for her brother Truth, 

But Truth was never found. 
She sought in vain, for Love was blinds 

And Hate her guidance orost; 
'Tis said, since Truth she cannot find, 

That Love herself is lost. 



SUPPOSED BEGINNING OF THE 
HISTORY OF MAN. 

[Immanvbl Kamt, the greatest of German philoso* 
phen^ 1784-1S04, was bom in KOnigsberg, of Scottish 
descent, and educated in strict religious principles. H* 
nerer left his natire city for trarel of any kind, but wa» 
through a long life absorbed In tho«e intellectual specu- 
lations which are embodied in his books. Though h» 
nerer married, Kant was fond of company, <tf genial 
manoen, and a general fkrorite. His great work isth» 
** OMfwe of Pw Bmmm,'* In which he sets forth th» 
■o-called transcendental system of philosophy, the ob- 
ject of which was to root out the old sdenoe <tf meta* 
physics, and establish the absolute reason as an Intel* 
lectual and moral law.] 

To strew conjectures in the course of a 
history, in order to fill up a gap in the nar- 
rative, may be regarded as allowable ; since 
that which went before, as remote cause, and 
that which came after, as effect, may ftimisb 
a tolerably safe guide to the discovery of the 
intermediate causes, and thus make the 
transition intelligible. But to create a his- 
torr entirely ont of conjecture, seems to be 
litUe better than laving the plan of a novel. 
Snch a history ougnt not to oe called a can- 
jecturcU hiMtory, but a mere fiction. Never- 
theless, that wmch ought not to be hazarded 
in relation to the progressive history of hn- 
man ai&urs, may yet be attempted in rela- 
tion to the first beginning of the fame, so 
&r as that beginning is the work of Nature. 
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For here, it is not necessary to invent Ex- 
perience will suffice, if we assume, that ex- 
perience, in the first beginning of things, 
was neither better nor worse than now, — an 
assumption which agrees with the analogy 
of nature, and has nothing presumptuous in 
il. A history of the^r»^ unfolding of free- 
dom from an original capacity in the nature 
of man, is something very different from the 
history of freedom in its progress, which can 
have no other basis than received accounts. 

Conjecture, however, must urge no extra- 
vagant claims to assent It must announce 
itself not as serious occupation, but only as 
an exercise permitted to the imagination, 
under the guidance of reason, by way of re- 
creation and menial hygiene. Accoixlingly, 
it must not measure itself with a narrative 
on the same subject, which has been pro- 
posed and believed as actual history, and 
whose evidence depends on far other grounds 
than those of natural philosophy. For this 
reason, and because I am attempting here a 
mere pleasure-excursion, I may count on the 
privilege of being allowed to avail myself of 
a certain ancient, sacred document, and of 
fancying that my excursion made on the 
wings of imagination, though not without a 
guiding thread deduced by reason from ex- 
perience, has hit the exact line which that 
document historically deacribcs. The reader 
will turn over the leaves of the document 
(first book of Moses, from the second to the 
fourth chapter), and, following step by step, 
pee whether the course pursued by philoso- 
phy according to ideas, coincides with the 
one which is there indicated. 

Not to lose ourselves in merely fantastic 
conjectures, we must begin with that which 
cannot be deduced by human reason from 
antecedent natural causes, viz. the existence 
of man. We must suppose him existing in 
fully developed stature, in order that he may 
be independent of maternal aid. We must 
suppose a pair, in order that he may propa- 
gate his species ; and yet but a single pair, 
in order tnat war may not spring up at once, 
between those who are near together ana 
yet estranged from each other ; and that 
Nature may not be charged, on Uie score of 
various parentage, with having made no 
sufficient provision for union, as the chief 
end of human destination. For the unity of 
the family from which all men were to de- 
rive their origin, was undoubtedly the best 
means to bring about this end. Iplace this 
pair in a region secured against tlie attack 
of beasts of prey, and richly furnished by 



nature with the means of support ; that is, in 
a kind of garden, and in a climate forever 
genial. Farther still, I contemplate them 
at that period only, at which they have al- 
ready made important progress in the ability 
to use their powers. I begin therefore not 
with the utter rudeness of nature, lest there 
should be too many conjectures for the 
reader, and too few probabilities, if I were 
to attempt to fill up this gap, which prob- 
ably comprises a long period of time. 

The first man, then, could stand and walk ; 
he could speak (Gen. ii. 20) and even talk^ 
that is, speak according to connected ideas 
(v. 23), consequently, think. All these fa- 
culties he was forced to acquire for himself^ 
for if they had been inborn, they would be 
hereditary, which is contrary to experience. 
But I here assume that he is already pos- 
sessed of these faculties, and direct my at- 
tention exclusively to the development of 
the moral in his doing and abstaining, which 
necessarily presupposes the faculties in ques- 
tion. 

At first, the novice is guided solely by in- 
stinct, that voice of God which all animals 
obey. This allowed him certain articles of 
food and forbade others. (Gen. iii. 2, 3). 
It is not necessary however, to suppose, for 
this purpose, a special instinct which has 
since been lost It might have been simply 
the sense of smell, its relation to the organ 
of taste, and the known sympathy of the 
iMer with the instruments of digestion, 
nence a capacity, the like of which may 
still be observed, to predict the suitableness 
or unsuitableness ot any particular species 
of food. It is not even necessary to suppose 
this sense stronger in the first pair than it is 
now : for it is well known what difference 
exists in the powers of perception, between 
those who are occupiea witti their sensea 
alone and those who are occupied, at the 
same time, with their thoughts, and thereby 
diverted from their sensations. 

So long as inexperienced man obeyed this 
call of Nature, he found his account in so 
doing. Soon, however, Reason began to 
stir and he sought to extend his knowledge 
of the means of subsistence beyond the 
bounds of instinct, by a comparison of that 
which he had eaten with that which re- 
sembled it, in the judgment of another sense 
than the one to which the instinct attached, 
— the sense of sight. (Gen. iii. 6.) This 
experiment might have had a happy issue^ 
altnough instinct did not advise, provided it 
did not forbid. But it is a property of rea- 
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son to be able, with the help of imagination, 
to elaborate artificial desires not only with- 
out a natural impulse, but even against the 
impulses of nature. These desires which, in 
their first manifestation, we call wantonness, 
gradually produce a whole swarm of un- 
necessary and even of unnatural propensi- 
ties, to which we give the name of luxury. 
The occasion of the first defection from 
natural instinct, may have been a trifie, but 
the consca uence of this first experiment was, 
that man oecame conscious of nis reason, as 
a faculty capable of extension beyond the 
limits within which other animals are held ; 
and this consequence was of great import* 
ance and had a decisive influence on his 
way of life. Although, therefore, it may 
have been merely a fruit, the sight of which 
tempted him to partake of it by its resem- 
blance to other pleasant fruits, of which he 
had already partaken ; yet if we add the ex- 
ample of an animal to whose nature such 
fruit was adapted, whereas it was not adap^ 
ed to the nature of man, and, consequently, 
forbidden to him by an opposing natural in- 
stinct ; — ^this circumstance would give to rea- 
son the first occasion to practise chicanery 
with Nature (Gen. iii. 1), and, in spite of her 
prohibition, to make the first experiment of 
a free choice; which experiment, being the 
first, probably did not result according to 
expectation. No matter how insignificant 
the iniury which ensued, man's eyes were 
openea by it (Gen. iii. 7.) He discov^^ 
in himself the capacity to select his own 
life-path, instead of being confined to a 
given one, like other animals. The mo- 
mentary pleasure which the perception of 
this advantage might awake in him, must 
have been followed immediately by fear and 
anxiety. How was he, who, as yet, knew 
nothing according to its hidden qualities 
and remote effects, — how was he to proceed 
with his newly discovered power? He 
stood, as it were, on the brink of an abyss. 
From the single objects of his desire, as 
they had hitherto been indicated to him by 
instinct, he learned their infinity* an infinity 
in which he was as yet unprepared to choose. 
It was not possible for him however to re- 
turn from this state of freedom once tasted, 
to that of servitude, or subjection to the law 
of instinct. 

Next to the instinct of nourishment, by 
which Nature preserves the individual, the 
instinct of sex, by which she proyides for the 
preservation of the species, is the most im- 
portant Reason, once called into actioui 



began without much delay to manifest its 
influence here likewise. Man soon found 
that what, with other animals, is transient 
and for the most part dependent on periodi- 
cal impulse, was capable of being prolonged 
and even increased, in his case, by means of 
the imagination, which acts with greater 
moderation indeed, but also with greater 
permanence and uniformity, the more the 
object is withdrawn from the senses: and 
that, by this means, the satiety whicn the 
satisfaction of a merely animal desire brings 
with it, might be prevented. Accordingly, 
the fig-leaf (v. 7) was the product of a far 
greater exercise qf reason, than that which 
appeared in the first stage of its develop- 
ment For to render a propensity more in- 
tense and more permanent by withdrawing 
the object of it from the senses, shows a 
consciousness of some degree of power of 
reason over impulses, and not merely, like 
that first step, a capacity to serve them to a 
greater or less extent Denial was the ar- 
tifice which led from the joys of mere sensa- 
tion to ideal ones, from mere animal desire 
to love, and, with love, from the feeling of 
the merely agreeable, to the taste for the 
beautiful, first in man, and then in nature. 
Propriety, — the disposition to inspire respect 
in others by the decent concealment of wnat- 
soever might produce contempt, — as the true 
foundation of^all genuine social union, gave 
moreover the first hint t4) the cultivation of 
man, as a moral being. — A small beginningi 
but one which makes an epoch, by giving a 
new direction to thought, is more important 
than the whole immeasurable series of ex* 
tensions given to culture, in consequence 
of it. 

The third step in the progress of reason, 
afler it had connected itself with the first felt 
and immediate necessities, was Uie deliberate 
expectation of the future. This faculty, by 
means of which not only the present life* 
moment is enjoyed, but the coming and often 
far distant time made present, is the most 
decisive mark of the advantage possessed bj 
man in being able to prepare himself^ ac- 
cording to his destination, tor distant ends | 
but it IS also, at the same time, the most in* 
exhaustible fountain of cares and troubles^ 
occasioned by the uncertain future, from 
which all other animals are freed, (vs. 13- 
19.) The man, who had himself and a wife, 
toother with future children, to support, an- 
ticipated the ever-growinff difficnlty of his 
labour. The woman anticipated the eWls to 
which Nature had subjected her sex, aaf 
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the added ones which the stronger man 
would lay upon her. Both saw with fear, in 
the back-ground of the picture, after a toil- 
some life, that which indeed befalls inevita- 
bly all creatures, but without occasioning 
them any anxiety, namely, death. Ana 
they seemed to reproach themselves for the 
use of reason which had brought all these 
evils upon them, and to count it a crime. 
To live in their posterity, who might expe- 
rience a happier lot, and, as members of a 
family, lighten the common burden, was, 
perhaps, the only consoling prospect which 
«till sustained them. (Gen. iii. 16-20.) 

The fourth and last step in the progress 
of reason, and that which raised man en- 
tirely above the fellowship of the beasts, was 
this, that he comprehended, however ob- 
scurely, that he is truly the aim of Nature, 
and that nothing which lives upon the earth 
can rival him in this. The firbt time that he 
said to the sheep: "that skin which thou 
wearest, Nature gave thee not for thine own 
sake but for mine,'' and so saying, took it 
from the animal and put it upon himself; 
(v. 21) he became conscious of a preroga- 
tive which, by virtue of his nature, he pos- 
sessed above all other animals. He no 
longer regarded these as his associates in 
creation, out as means and instruments 
committed to his will, for the accomplish- 
ment of whatsoever ends he pleased. This 
conception includes, though dimly, the con- 
verse ; viz. that he could not say the same 
of his fellow-man, hut must regard him as an 
«qual partaker with himself of the gifls of 
Nature. We have here a remote prepara- 
tive for those limitations which reason was 
hereafler to impose upon the will of man in 
regard to his fellow, and which are even 
more necessary than inclination and love, to 
the constitution of society. 

And thus had man, — in consideration of 
his title to be an end unto himself, to be 
regarded as such by every other and by 
none to be used merely as a means to other 
ends,— entered into an equality with all ro- 
tional beingn of whatsoever rank. (Gen. iii. 
22.) It is here, and not in the possession 
of reason, considered merely as an instm- 
ment for the satisfaction of various propen- 
sities, that we are to look for the grouna of 
that unlimited eaoality of man even with 
higher beings, who may be incomparably 
superior to him in natural endowments, but 
no one of whom has therefore a right to 
manage and dispose of him at pleasure. 
Thia step in the progress of reason is there* 



fore simultaneous with the dismissal of man 
from the mother-lap of Nature ; — a change 
which was honourable indeed, but at tne 
same time dangerous, inasmucn as it drove 
him forth from the unmolested and safe 
condition in which his childhood was nursed, 
as it were from a garden which had main- 
tained him without any care on his part, (v. 
23) and thrust him into the wide worla, where 
so many cares and troubles and unknown 
evils awaited him. Hereafler, the burdens 
of life will often elicit the wish for a para- 
dise — ^the creature of his imagination — 
where he ma^ dream or trifle away his ex- 
istence in quiet inactivity and uninterrupted 
peace. But reason, restless and irresistibly 
impelling him to unfold the capacities im- 
planted m him, stations itself between him 
and that region of imaginary joys, and will 
not permit him to return into that condition 
of rude simplicity out of which it has drawn 
him forth, (v. 24.) It impels him to un- 
dergo with patience the labour which he 
hates, to chase the gauds which he despises, 
and to forget even death so terrible to him, 
in the pursuit of those trifles whose loss is 
more terrible still. 

From this sketch of the first history of 
man it appears, that his departure from the 
Paradise which reason represents ^as the 
first residence of his species, was nothing 
else than the transition from the rudeness of 
a merely animal nature, to humanity, from 
the leading strings of instinct to the guid- 
ance of reason, — in a word, from the guar- 
dianship of Nature, to a state of freedom. 
Whether man has gained or lost by this 
change, can no longer be a question, if we 
regard the destination of the specie*, which 
consists solely in progress toward perfec- 
tion ; however defective may have been the 
first attempts, and even a long series of 
successive attempts to penetrate to this end. 
Nevertheless, this course which, for the 
species, is a progress from worse to better, 
is not exactly such for the individuaL Be- 
fore reason was awakened, there was neither 
command nor prohibition, and consequently 
no transgression. Bnt when reason began 
its work, and, weak as it was, came mto 
collision with animalism in all its strength, 
it was unavoidable that evils, and what was 
worse, with the crowing cultivation of rea- 
son, vices should arise, which were entirely 
foreign from the state of ignorance, and con- 
sequently of innocence. The first step out 
of this state, therefore, on the moral side. 
was a Fall : on the physical| a number of 
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life-ills, hitherto unknown, were the effect ; 
consequently, the punishment of that Fall. 
So the history of iTaiure begins with good, 
for it is the work of Chd ; but the history 
of Freedom begins with evil, for it is the 
work of man. For the individual who, in 
the use of his freedom, has reference only to 
himself, the change was a loss. For Nature, 
whose aim in relation to man, is directed to 
the species, it was a gain. The former, 
therefore, has reason to ascribe all the evils 
that he suffers, and all the evils that he does, 
to his .own fault ; at the same time, however, 
as a member of the whole (the species), he 
must admire and commend the wisdom and 
propriety of the arrangement 

In this way, we may reconcile, with each 
other, and with reason, the oft misinter- 
preted, and, in appearance, successively 
conflicting assertions of the celebrated J. «J. 
Rousseau. In his work on " The Influence 
of the ScienceSy^^ and in that on " The Ine- 
quality of Men" he very correctly exhibits 
the unavoidable contradiction which exists 
between culture and the nature of man. as a 
physical race of beings, in which eacn in- 
dividual is to fulfil entirely his destination. 
But in his "j&mi/e" and his ''Social Con- 
tract " and other writings, he endeavours to 
solve the difficult problem, and to show how 
culture must proceed in order to unfold, ac- 
cording to their destination, the faculties of 
Humanity as a moral species, so that there 
may no longer be any conflict between the 
natural and the moral destination. From 
this conflict, since culture has not yet rightly 
commenced, much less completed its course, 
according to true principles, educating alike 
the man and the citizen, arise all the real 
evils which oppress human life, and all the 
vices which dishonour it The propensities 
which lead to those vices, and on which the 
blame is laid in such cases, are good in 
themselves, and have their end as natural 
endowments. But these natural endow- 
ments, being calculated for a state of Nature 
alone, are trenched upon by progressive cul- 
ture, and, in turn, re-act upon culture, until 
perfected Art returns to Nature a^ain; 
which is the final goal in the moral desti- 
nation of the human species. 

The thinking man feels a sorrow that may 
even lead to moral corruption, of which the 
thoughtless knows nothing. He feels, namely, 
a discontent with that Providence which 
guides the course of the world at large, 
when he reflects on the evils which oppress 
the human race to so great an extent, and 



seemingly without the hope of anything 
better. It is of the greatest importance, 
however, to be satisfied with Providence^ 
notwithstanding it has prescribed to us a 
path so full of toil in our earthly world i 
partly that we may still take courage amia 
our difficulties; partly, lest, in ascribing 
these evils to Fate, we forget our own guilty 
which perhaps is the sole cause of tnem^ 
and so neglect to seek a remedy for them in 
self-reformation. 

It must be confessed that the greatest 
evils which afflict civilized nations arise 
from war : not so much indeed from that 
which actually is, or has been, as from the 
never-ending, ever-increasing preparation 
for that which is to be. To this end are- 
applied all the forces of the State and all the 
fruits of its culture, which might be used for 
still further culture. Freedom is, in many 
points, materially invaded^ and the motherly 
care of the State for individual members,, 
changed to requisitions of inexorable se- 
verity ; which, nevertheless, are justified by 
the fear of external danger. But, would this 
culture, would the intimate union of the va- 
rious classes of the Commonwealth for the 
mutual furthering of their prosperity, would 
the same population, nay, would that degree 
of freedom, which, under very restrictive 
laws, still exists, — ^would they be found^ 
were it not for that respect for Humanity 
which the constant dread of war enforces in 
the Heads of States 7 Look at China, which,, 
though she may suffer a sudden invasion,. 
yet, in consequence of her situation, has no 
powerful enemy to fear ; and where, conse- 
quently, every trace of freedom is obliter- 
ated I In that stage of culture, therefore^ 
at which the human race at present stands,, 
war is an indispensable means for the pro- 
motion of further culture ; and not till the 
progress of culture is completed (God knows 
when), would a perpetual peace be salutaiT 
for us ; and not till then would it be possi- 
ble. Accordingly, so far as this point is 
concerned, we ourselves are to blame for the 
evils of which we so bitterly complain ; and 
the sacred record is quite right in repre- 
senting the amalgamation of nations into 
one Community, and their perfect deliver- 
ance from external danger, while their cul- 
ture has scarcely yet commenced, as a hin- 
drance to all further culture, and a lapse 
into irremediable cormption. 

The second cause of discontent among 
men is the order of Natore with respect t» 
the shortness of life. It is tme, one mn^ 
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liaye estimated very erroneoosly the ralue of 
life, to wish it loneer than it actaallj is ; for 
that would be only prolonging a stnigele 
with perpetual difficulties. On the other 
hand) however, one can hardly blame a 
childish judgment for fearing death without 
loving life, or for thinking,^^ifficult as it 
may be to spend a single day in tolerable 
contentment, — that there are never days 
enough in which to repeat the torment 
But when we consider, with how many 
cares the means of maintaining so short a 
life afflict us, and how much injustice is 
perpetrated in the hope of some future, 
though equally transient good, it is reason- 
able to conclude, that, if men could look 
forward to a life of eight hundred years or 
more, the father would no longer be secure 
of his life from the son, the brother from the 
brother, friend from friend; and that the 
vices of so long-lived a race would reach 
such a height as to render man worthy of 
no better fate, than to be swept from the 
earth in a general flood, (vs. 12, 13.) 

The thira wish, or rather empty longing 
(for one is conscious that the object can 
never be attained), is the shadow-image of 
that golden age so much praised by the 
poets : a state m which men are to be freed 
from all imaginary necessities imposed by 
luxury, and contented with the simple wants 
of Nature : where there is to be a perfect 
equality ot condiUon, ever-during peace ; in 
a word, the pure enjoyment of a careless life 
spent in idle dreaming or in childish sports. 
This longing, which makes the Robinson 
CniBoes and the voyages to the South Sea 
Islands so attractive, illustrates the satiety 
which the thinking man experiences in a 
tttate of civilization, if he seeks its value in 
enjoyment alone, and balances the counter- 
weight of indolence, when admonished by 
reason to give value to life, hj means of ac- 
tion. The vanity of this desire of a return 
to the period of simplicity and innocence, is 
abundantly evident, when, from the above 
representation of his original condition, we 
learn that man could not maintain himself 
in it, precisely because it does not satisfy 
him ; and that be is still less disposed to re- 
turn to it again. So that, afler all, the nre- 
sent laborious condition is to be regardea as 
his own choice. 

Such a representation of his history is 
therefore profitable to man, and conducive 
to his instruction and improvement, as show- 
ing him that he must not charge Providence 
with the evils which afflict him ; also, that 



he is not justified in imputing his own 
crimes to the transgression of his first 
Parents, creating an hereditary tendency to 
similar transgressions in their descendants 
(for voluntary actions have nothing heredi- 
tary in them), but that, on the contrary, he 
may, with perfect justice, regard their ac- 
tions as his own, and, accordingly, take to 
himself the whole blame of the evils arising 
from the misuse of his reason ; since he can- 
not but be conscious that he would have 
done precisely as they did, in similar cir- 
cumstances, and that the first use which he 
made of his reason would have been, — ^in 
spite of the admonitions of Nature, — ^to 
abuse it. This point of moral evil being 
adjusted, those which are strictly phyHcM 
will haraly be found to yield a balance in 
our favour, if tried by a debt and credit ac- 
count of guilt and desert. 

And so the result of an attempt to con* 
struct a history of primitive man oy the aid 
of philosophy, is contentment with Provi- 
dence and the course of human things on 
the whole, as proceeding not from food to 
bad but firom worse to better. To tius pro- 
cess every one, for his part is called upon 
by Nature herself, to contrionte acconung 
to his power. 



TO MADAME DU CHATELET. 

If yon would have me still a lover 

To me the age of love restore. 
Ihe sunrise, if you can, recover, 

And dash those twilight shades once morck 

From spots where shares the God of wine, 
With love, the sceptre of unreason. 

Time lays his chilly hand on mine 
And bids me steal away in season. 

'Gainst his inflexible decree 
Let us at least seek some assuaging; 

The victim of his years must be 
He, who, hath not the wit of ageing. 

Leave to fkir youth the hours unreckoned. 
Of rapture wild of dance and song, 

Let us on wisdom spend the second 
Since life is but two minutes long. 

What then, ibrever do ye leave me 

Illusion, folly, heedless waste 7 
Gifts of the gods, that oould deceive m^ 

To think lilb left no bitter taste. 
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Tee, one dies twice, I see it plain ; 

Ceftsing to loTe, or Ioto to kindle, 
(Ceasing to live, is little pain) 

LoTe's death's the worst on Clotho's spindle. 

Thus with wet eyes did I require 

The follies of my earlier days, 
My soul bewailed the dancing fire. 

That led astray from beaten ways. 

Then gentler fHendship deigned to bend her 

Steps to my succor from aboTe, 
She was, it may be, quite as tender. 

But not so full of life as Lotc. 

Her beauty set my heart astir. 
And, guided by her milder lustre, 

I followed, meekly followed her, 
But, ah, the tears would choking muster. 

YoVtAOM, 



EPITAPH ON RABELAIS. 

Pluto, bid Rabelais welcome to thy shore, 
That thou, who art the king of woe and pain, 

Whose sul^ects neyer learned to laugh before, 
May boast a laughter in thy grim domain. 



STANZE. 



MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTL 

SONKET. 

Ir it be true that any beauteous thing 
Raises the pure and just desire of man 
From earth to God, the eternal Fount of all. 
Such I believe my love : for as in her 
So fidr, in whom I all besides forget, 
I view the gentle work of her Creator, 
I have no care for any other thing, 
Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 
Since the effect is not of my own power, 
If the soul doth by nature, tempted fortii 
Enamoured through the eyes, 
Bepeee upon the eyes which it resembleth. 



[Iaoopo Sahn asiabo, ad Mriy Italian pott, wm bora 
la 1458, »t NaplM, where h« dtod la ISaa '*Hii ■on. 
note Mid lyrical piecM,** mjB Botcoo, "If hia Aroadto 
had iMTvr been writton, would hkf McorMl to him tbo 
distinction of one of the chiof pooto that Italy haa pio- 
dnoed.**] 

PUBi and blessed soul. 

That, from thy clay's control 
Escaped, hast sought and found thy native 
sphere 

And from thy crystal throne 

Look* St down, with smiles alone, 
On this vain scene of mortal hope and fear I 

Thy happy feet have trod 

The starry spangled road, 
Celestial flocks by field and fountain guiding ; 

And from their erring track 

Thou charm* st thy shepherds back, 
With the soft music of thy gentle chiding. 

0, who shall Death withstand, — 

Death, whose impartial hand 
Levels the lowest plant and loftiest pinet 

When shall our ears again 

Drink in so sweet a stein, 
Our eyes behold so feir a form as thine 7 



ON DAKTE. 

THniB is no tongue to speak his eulogy ; 
Too brightly burned his splendor for our eyes : 
Far eaner to condemn his ii\Jnrers, 
Than for the tongue to reach his smallest worth. 
He to the realms of sinftilness came down. 
To teach mankind ; ascending then to God, 
Heaven nnbarred to him her lofty gates, 
To whom his country hers reftised to ope. 
Ungrateftil land ! to ite own injury, 
Nurseof hisfktel Well, too, does this instruoi 
Thai greatest ills fkll to the perfectest. 
And, midst a thousand proofii, let this suffice, — 
That, as his exile had no parallel. 
So never was there man more great than he. 

~MicaiL AvosLo. 



CHO-CHE-BANG AND CHI-CHIL- 

BLOO. 

(An Oiimdal Bomamot.) 
OAITTO X. 

Away, Ikr off la Ohina, many, manj yaan a(p>, 

(In the hottait part of China, where they nerer beard 

of enow). 
There lived a rich old planter la tha pcovinoe of Ko» 

whang, 
Who had an only dani^ter, and her name waa Obo* 

che-Bang. 
The maiden wae a Jewel, a oeketlal heanty ram, 
With oatty-oornered eyriwowt and oarrot-oolored hair. 
One foot waa acaroa three Inchea long, the othi-r knew 

nobonnda, 
She*d nnmbered fourteen ennimen, and she weii^ied 

three hundred poonda. 



Ob the dreary 



OAirro iL 
<tf Laplaad, *midltB 
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Where the Roly-Boly-AUoe in her mddj beuity glowa, 
Urcd A little dwarHah tinker, who in height itood 

three feet two, 
And from his endleM ihiTerinf , they called him C3ii- 

chil-Bloo. 
The croolcwl little tinker, m he dragged hie weaiy way 
From hat to hat to ply his craft, ecarce leemed of hu- 
man clay, 
Hit eyee were like to marblet let in little eeaa of glue, 
His cheeki a sickly yellow, and his nose a dirty blue. 

CANTO m. 

Itow Ghi-chil-Koo, though bom in snow and reared 

upon its breast, 
Lored not the bleak and dismal land in which he knew 

no rest; 
He bid adieu unto the scenes of nerer-ending stMm, 
And trarelled forth to seek some land where he might 

keep him warm ; 
He tmdged two years his weary way fiitr trcm the land 

of snow, 
Inride the walls of China, to whars strangsrs seldom 

When wearied with his pUgrimaga he halted at Ko* 

whang. 
And there became acquainted with the flUher ci CSia- 

Banir. 
The old man heard his wondrous tale of sights that he 

had seen. 
Where Nature wore a winding sheet, and shrouded all 

things green. 
And pondering o*er within his mind if woadars such 

could be. 
At last engaged poor Ghi-Chil-Bloo to cnltirata his tea. 

CAirro IT. 

It had always been the custom of the fklry^IIke Gba> 

Bang, 

Are erening shadow fell upon the ralley of Ko-whang, 

To wander *mid the tea-groTes like an oriental <|uetn. 

On the shoulders of her senrants in a fhncy palanquin. 

As she ^merged from out the shadow of a China-beny 
tree. 

She spied the little tinker stripping down Hm fkagraat 

flhe gaied upon his wondrous form, his eyas, his aoas of 

blue, 
A moment gaxed, then deeply feU la law with Ohl- 

chil-Bloo. 

CAirro T. 

She ifltP^ f^^o™ ov^ 1^*1' palAnqviOi and then iWsmiwed 

%^er train. 
With instructions that an hour past they mi|^t return 

again; 
She then upraised the filmy toU that hid her charms 

flrom sight. 
And poor Chi<hil-Bloo beheld a fhoe to him furpairfng 

bright; 
He gaaed transfixed with wonder, to him suipasring 

Mr 



Were her rounded-up prop or tions and hsr t^l'm^n- 

colored hair. 
He lingered in a dreamy trance, nor woka he frcoa hia 

bliss 
Till her loTing arms entwine him and bar lips imprint 

a kiss. 

CAKTO Tl. 

She led him to a bower, and beside the dwarf sha 

kneeled. 
And sighed like Desdemona at his 'scapes by flood and 

field; 
He told of seals and rein-deer, and bears that Uto at 



He told her tales of iddes, and she told tales of tea ; 

Long, long they lingered, fondly locked in each other** 
arms. 

He saw in her and she in him a thousand growing 
charms, 

When looking down the distant Tale tha sun^ fhst fad- 
ing sheen 

Fell faintly on the gold of her returning p^'^ni"** 

CANTO TH. 

'*Toader coma my sUtss,** she cried, **aad now, Ghfl- 

Bluo, we part; 
My fijkther, though my fhther, has a cruel, flinty hearty 
He has promised me to Chow<Chow, the Crams of Ko- 

Whang, 
But Ghow-Chow's old and gouty, and he wouldn't suH 

Che>Bang; 
Oh I come beneath my window at a quarter past thrsa^ 
When the moon has gone a bathing at her bath-room 

in the sea. 
And we will fly to other lands acrom the watan blu^- 
But hush, here comes the palanquin, and now, sweet 

lore, adieu.** 
They placed her In her palanquin, her boaom Uirobblnf 

tn% 
While Ohi-chil-Bloo ssamad bu^ packing up his gath* 

eredtea; 
As rested fhmi his weary rounds the dying god of day. 
They raised her on thair shouldera and they trotted bar 

away. 

OANTO Tm. 

At the time and place appointed, *neath her lattice Stood 

the dwarf; 
He whistled to his lady, and she answered with a 

cough; 
She threw a silken ladder fh» har window down th» 

wall. 
While ha, gallant knight, stood fimly fixed to catch 

her should she ftdl ; 
She reached the ground in lafe^, oo* kisi, one cliasta 



Than dU waddled and ks trotted off In sllenoe fhnn th» 
place. 

OANTO n. 

Swill they held their jonmcj, Bots bad mad* her fbot' 
steps light. 
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They hid themflelTn at morninf *• dawn and fled again 

at nlgbt ; 
The aeoond night had mn her race and folded up her 

pall. 
When they reached the •entry*! ftation underneath the 

mighty wall ; 
Che-Bang told well her tale of lore, Chil-Bloo told his, 

alael 
The eentry had no aentiment, and Wouldn't let^empaas; 
He called a flle of aoldieri. who took *em to Dom Brown, 
A eort of local magiatrata or Multi of the town. 

CANTO X. 

The Tile old lecher heard the charge, the tempting mai- 
den eyed. 

Then feigning well a burning rage, in thunder-tones he 
cried, 

** Ton Tile mi«hapen aooundrel, you aeduoer, rMcal, elf, 

I sentence pou to prison, and I take Ch»>Bang MyM{<.** 

He took her to his harem, and he dressed her mii^ty 
fine, • 

He sent her bird's nest ebowder and puppies dona In 
wine. 

But she spumed the dainty Tiands as she spumed to be 
his bride, 

She took to eating rat-soup— poisoned rat soup— «nd 
she died. 

CANTO zi. 

In a dark and dreary dungeon. Its dimensions six by four, 
Imj the wretched little tinker, stretched upon the 

mouldy floor. 
The midnight gong had sounded, he heard a dreadibl 

clang, 
And before her quaking loTer stood tba spirit (^ Che. 

Bang. 
*' Arise, ChU-Bloo, arise r she cried, *'Uy down Ufe*s 

dreary load, 
Let out thy prisoned spirit from its daric and draar abode. 
And we will roam the spirit-land where fortune smiles 

more fair — 
Arise," she cried, *' and follow P and then she Tanished 

into air. 

CANTO xn. 

On the morrow, when tba Jailer aerrad around his 

mouldy beans, 
The only food the prisoners got except some wilted 

greens, 
He started back in horror— high upon the door-way post 
Hung the body of the tinker, who had yielded up the 

ghost. 



THE COLISEUM. 

[JosKPR FomsTTH (1763-1816) was a natlTe of Elgin, 
in the county of Moray, and conducted a classical semi- 
nary at Newington-Butts, near London, fur many yearn. 
On his return ftom a tour in Italy, he was arrested at 
Turin in 1803, in consequence of Napoleon's hanh and 
ui^ust order to detain ail British suljects traTelling in 
his dominions. After ssTeral years of detention, he pre- 
pared the notes he had made in Italy, and publbhtNl 
them in England, as a means of enlisting the sympathie* 
of Napoleon and the leading members of the National 
Institute in his behalf. This last effort for freedom 
foiled, and the author always regretted that he had mad<* 
it. Mr. Forsyth was at length released on the downfiUl 
of Napoleon in 1814. The Remarks, thus hastily pro- 
pared for a special purpose, could hardly haTe been 
improTod if expanded into regular dissertatioas and 
essays. They are Tigorous and acute, eTindng keen 
ofasenration and original thinking, as well as the per- 
fect knowledge of the scholar and the critic]. 

A coIoBsal taste gave rise to the Coliseum. 
Here, indeed, gigantic dimensions were ne- 
cessary; for tnough hundreds could enter 
at once, and fifly thousand find seats, the 
space was still insufficient for Rome, and 
the crowd for the morning games began at 
midnight Vespasian and Titus, as if pre- 
saging their own deaths, hurriea the build- 
ing, and lefl several marks of their precipi- 
tancy behind. In the upper walls they have 
inserted stones which nad evidently been 
dressed for a different purpose. Some of the 
arcades are grossly uneaual ; no moulding 
preserves the same level and form round 
the whole ellipse, and every order is full of 
license. The Doric has no triglyph* nor 
meiopeBj and its arch is too low for its col- 
umns ; the Ionic repeats the entablature of 
the Doric ; the thinl order is but a rough 
cast of the Corinthian, and its foliage £e 
thickest water-plants; the fourth seems a 
mere repetition of the third in pilasters; 
and the whole is crowned by a heavy Attic. 
Happily for the Coliseum, the shape n«ces- 
snr^ to an amphitheatre has given it a sta- 
bility of construction sufficient to resist 
fires, and earthquakes, and lightnings, and 
sieves. Its elliptical form was the hoop 
which bound and held it entire till * * 



CANTO xm. 

There*s a legend in China, that beneath the moon^ 

bright sheen, 
ETer fondly linked together, may in summer-time bo 

seen. 
Still wandering *mSd the tea-plants, in tba prorinoe of 

Ko-Wbang, 
The little Lapland tlakar and hkapiTft-brUe Cba-Baag. 

GnABAM*! MAOAatNs. I by some caUed mmiona, are already de* 



baiU 
rians rent that consolidating ring ; Hpes 
widened the breach ; and time, not mas- 
sisted^ continues the work of dilapidation. 
At this moment the hermitage is threatened 
with a dreadful crash, and a generation not 
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moliflhed ; the arenUf the podium, are in- 
terred. No member runs entire ronnd the 
whole ellipse ; but every member made snch 
a circuit, and reapi>ear8 so often, that plans, 
sections, and elevations of the original work 
are drawn with the precision of a modem 
fabric. When the wnole amphitheatre was 
entire, a child might comprehend its design 
in a moment, and go direct to his place wiui- 
out straying in the porticos, for each arcade 
bears its number engraved, and opposite to 
every fourth arcade was a staircase. Thb 
multiplicity of wide, straight, and separate 
passages proves the attention which the an- 
cients paid to the safe discharge of a crowd ; 
it finely illustrates the precept of Vitruvius, 
and exposes the perplexity of some modem 
theatres. Every nation has undergone its 
revolution of vices : and as cruelty is not 
the present vice of ours, we can all hu- 
manely execrate the purpose of amphithe- 
atres, now that they lie in ruins. Moralists 
may tell us that the truly brave are never 
cruel ; but this monument sayi ^* No." 
Here sat the conquerors of the world, coolly 
to enjoy the tortures and death of men who 
had never offended them. Two aqueducts 
were scarcely suflScient to wash off the hu- 
man blood which a few hours' sport shed in 
this imperial shambles. Twice in one day 
came the senators and matrons of Rome to 
the butchery ; a virgin always gave the sig- 
nal for slaughter; and when glutted wiu 
bloodshed, those ladies sat down in the wet 
and streaming arena to a luxurious supper I 
Such reflections check our regret for its 
ruin. As it now stands, the Cohseum is a 
striking image of Rome itself— decayed, 
vacant, serious, yet grand — half-gray and 
half-green^-erect on one side and fallen on 
the other, with consecrated ground in its 
bosom — inhabited by a beadsman : visited 
by every caste ; for moralists, antiquaries, 
painters, architects, devotees, all meet here 
to meditate, to examine, to draw, to meas- 
ure, and to pray. '^ In contemplating anti- 
quities/' sajs Livy, '^ the mind itself becomes 
antique." It contracts from such objects a 
venerable rust, which I prefer to the polish 
and the point of those wits who have lately 
profaned this august ruin with ridicule. 



THE LAIRD 0' COCKPEN. 

[BABonM NAimxB (CwoliiM OliphMit, 17e6-1845), 
of the UaaOj of Oliphuit of GMk, nad JwUy eel«bnl«d, 
for h«r twMty, taUats, and worth, wroU leTenl lyrioal 
vou T. 



piecea, which ei^oy great poptdarity. Theee, are, *' Th$ 
Land o* tJu Leai,'* ** Tke Laird o* Ooekprn,"* ** OdUr 
ir«rrte," ** Th« hem o' Gowrit,'* Ac In 1806 Om waa 
married to Mi^or William Mniray Naime, who, la 
1824, on tha mtoration of the attainted Soottiah paai^ 
age, became Baron Naimej. 

The Laird o* Oockpen he '• prond and he *• great, 
Hit mind it ta*en up with the thingi o* the atata; 
He wanted a wife hia hraw hoaae to keep^ 
Bot fkToar wi* wooin* waa fiMhiooa to aeak. 

Down bj the dyke^de a ladj did dwell. 
At hia table-head he thought lAie *d look well ; 
ircilsh*a ae daoghter o* ClaTem-ha* Lea, 
A pennileaa laaa wi* a Uuig pedigree. 



His wig waa weel ponthered, and aa gode aa 
Hia waiatooat waa white, hia coat it wm Una; 
He pot on a ring,a aword, and ooeked-hat; 
And wha coold refViae the Laird wi* a* that? 



He took the gray mare, and rada canniUa, 
And rapped at the yett o* ClaTena-ha* Lee : 

* Gaa tall Miatreaa Jean to come apeedily ben. 

She *a wanted to apeak wi* the Laird o* Oockpaa.* 

Miatreaa Jean ahe waa nakin* the eldar^llower Wise 

* And what bringi the Laiid at afca Uke timer 
She pat aff her apron, and on her ailk gown, 
Her mntch wi* red ribbona, and gaed awa* do«% 

And whan ahe earn ben, he bowed fti* low. 
And what waa hia errand he aoon let her know; 
Amased waa the Laird when the lady aaid^Naf 
And wi* a laigh cnrtaey rtie tamed awa*. 

Dambfonnded he waa, but nae aigh did he gie , 
He moanted Mi mare— he rade cannilie*; 
And alien he thoaght, aa he gaed throogh the ffltm, 
8he*a daft to refhae the Laird o* Cockpen. 

And now that the Laird hia exit had mada,i 
Miatreaa Jean ahe reflected on what rtie bad aald; 
*OhI for ane I *11 get better, it *a waor I *U get ton— 
I waa daft to reibae the Laird o* Oockpen.* 



Hezt time that th# Laird and the lady were aaen. 
They were gaon arm la-arm to the kirk on the gree n . 
Mow ahe alta in the ha* Uke a weel-tappit hen- 
Bat aa yet there *a nae chickeaa appeared at Cockpen. 



>The laat two 
authoieH of 
origiaaL 



were added by Miaa .»..^, 
They are qalte eqnal to tka 
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LAW. 

Law is law — ^Inw is law ; and as in snch, 
and so forth, and hereby, and aforesaid, pro- 
vided always, nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing. Law is like a country dance; 
people are led up and down in it till they 
are tired. Law is like a book of surgery, 
there are a great many desperate cases in 
it. It is a&o like physic, they that take 
least of it are best off. Law is like a 
homely gentlewoman, very well to follow. 
Law is also like a scolding wife, very bad 
when it follows us. Law is like a new fash- 
ion, people are bewitched to get into it : it is 
also like bad weather, most people are glad 
when they get out of it 

We shall now mention a cause, called 
*' Bttllum verstu Boatum :'* it was a cause 
that came before me. The cause was as 
follows : — 

There were two farmers : Farmer A. and 
Farmer B. Farmer A. waft seized or pos- 
sessed of a bull : Farmer B. was seized or 
possessed of a ferry-boat. Now, the owner 
of the ferry-boat, having made bis boat fast 
to a post on shore, with a piece of hay, 
twisted rope-fashion, or, as we say, vulgo 
vocatOf a hayband — after he had made bis 
boat fast to a post on shore, as it was very 
natural for a hungry man to do, he went np 
town to dinner. Farmer A.'b bull, as it was 
very natural for a hungry bull to do, came 
down town to look for a dinner ; and, ob- 
serving, discovering, seeing, and spying out 
some turnips in the bottom of the ferry-boat, 
the bull scrambled into the ferry-boat ; he 
ate up the turnips, and, to make an end of 
his meal, fell to work upon the hayband. 
The boat, being eaten from its moorings, 
floated down the river, with the bull in it : 
it struck against a rock, beat a hole' in the 
bottom of Uie boat, and t<»sed the bull over- 
board; whereupon the owner of the bull 
brought his action against the boat for mn- 
ning away with the bull ; the owner of the 
boat brought his action against the bull for 
running away with the boat : and thus notice 
of trial was given, Bullum versus Boatum, 
Boatum versus Bullum. 

Now, the counsel for the bull began with 
saying : — ** My lord, and you gentlemen of 
the jury, we are counsel in this cause for the 
bull. We are indicted for running away 
with the boat. Now, my lord, we have 
heard of running horses, bnt never of run- 
ning bulls, before. Now, mv lord, the bull 
could no more run away witn the boat, than 



a man in a coach may be said to run away 
with the horses ; therefore, my lord, how can 
we punish what is not punishable ? How 
can we eat what is not eatable 7 or, how can 
we drink what is not drinkable ? Or, as the 
law says, how can we think on what is not 
thinkable ? Therefore, my lord, as we are 
counsel in this cause for the bull ; if the jury 
should bring the bull in guilty, the jury 
would be guilty of a bull.'' 

The counsel for the boat observed, that 
the bull should be non-suited ; because, in 
his declaration, he had not specified what 
color he was of; for thus wisely, and thus 
learnedly, spoke the counsel : — " My lord, if 
the bnll was of no color, he must be of some 
color; andy if he was not of any color^ 
what color could the bull be of?" I over- 
ruled this motion mvself, by observing, the 
bnll was a white bull, and that white is no 
color : besides, as I told my brethren, they 
should not trouble their beads to talk of 
color in the law, for the law can color any- 
thing. This cause being afterwards left to 
a reference, npon the award, both bull and 
boat were acauitted ; it being proved, that 
the tide of tne river having carried both 
bull and boat awa^, both bull and boat had 
a good action against the water-bailiff. 

My opinion being taken, an action was 
issued, and, upon the traverse, this point of 
law arose : — How. wherefore, and whether^ 
why, when, and wnat, whatsoever, wberea8|. 
ana whereby, as the boat was not a compos^ 
mentis evidence, how could an oath be ad- 
ministered ? Tnat point was soon settled^ 
by Boatum*8 attorney declaring that for hia 
cuent he would swear anything. 

The water-bailiff's charter was then read^ 
taken out of the original record, in tme law 
Latin i which set forth, in their declaration^ 
that they were carriea away either by the 
tide of flood, or the tide of eob. The char* 
ter of the water-bailiff was as follows :^ 
''Aqn» bailiffi est magistratns in choiai 
super omnibus fishibus qui habnemnt finnoe 
et scales, claws, shells, et tales, qui swim* 
mare in nreshibus vel saltibus nveris, lakis^ 
pondis, canalibus, et well-boatis; sive 
oysteri, prawni, whitimi, shrimpi, tnrbatua 
solus ;'^ that is, not turbots alone, bnt tur- 
bots and soles both together. Bnt now 
comes the nicety of the law ; the law is as 
nice as a new-laid eggf and not to be nndei^ 
stood by addle-headed people. Bullnm and 
Boatum mentioned both ebb and flood, to 
avoid quibbling ; bnt it being proved that 
they were earned away neither by the tidir 



THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. 24? 

of flood, nor by the tide of ebb, but exactly If a man in the morning hear the right 
upon the top of high water, they were non- way, he may die in the evening without re- 
Buited ; but such was the lenity of the Court, gret 

upon their* paying all costs, they were al- A scholar, whose mind is set on truth, 
lowed to begin again de novo. and who is ashamed of bad clothes and bad 

Geouk Snmtox. food, is not fit to be discoursed with. 

1729—1784. The superior man, in the world, does not 

^^...^ set his mind either for anything, or against 

anything ; what is right he will follow. 
The superior man thinks of virtue ; the 
THE SAYINGS OF CONFUCIUS. smaU man thinks of comfort. The superior 

man thinks of the sanctions of law ; the 



[Goif ruciinmh* gnatMt of ChiiMM phUoMphen, WM gm^u man thinks of favors which he may 
bom in the yew 661, B. C, ftod dtod B. C. 478. He wee j^cQiye, 



married at nineteen, and pUced In o^ce a yeartolw'. In jj^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ constant view to his 

^^. r w^^ T.lIIT^.i''*' o^ advantage will be much murmured 

GonfticiQe began hie labore ae a public teacher, being ^|.^Qg« 

diitingnlehed for hie Iramlng and etoquenoe. He ^ * 

,t»diTZ«lenoeof goTernmenl,towhlchhl.writ. ,, ^ "Jf*^ '^^"^^ say, I am not COn^rned 

iog. largely relate. At the age of thirty he etodied ™* ^ ^J^ ^^ ^T?^^ *™ concerned how 

miuic,in whichhealeo became accompUdied; bat hie ^ ™*y *« myself for one, I am not COn- 

graat and erer increaeing fome came tnm hie wiee cerned that I am not known— I seek to be 

teachin^i on phikMophy, poUtici, and the coodnct of worthy to be known. 

lift. Hie fcme incieaeed nntil the nnmber of hie die- The mind of the superior man is conver- 

dplfle (who flocked to him fhrnaU parts of the mafM) sant with righteousness ; the mind of the 

amoanted to three thooeand. In the year B. 0., 600, mean man is conversant with gain. 
Gonfodoe wae made a chief magiitiato and pndneed a When we meet men of worth we should 

•ew code of adminietration. think of equalling them ; when we see men 

The fine eayinge of OoBlbdae,hie moral maxiae and of a contrary character, we should turn in- 

teetmctlre pteceple have been repotted (like thoee of wards and examine ourselves, 
fiocratee) by hie diecipiee. Hie doctrinee ionB, to this The years of parents may by no means, 

d^, the foundation of the religion of China.] be kept in the memory, ai an occasion at 

once for joy and fear. 

The Master said, '^ It is virtuons manners The reason why the ancients did not 

which constitute the excellence of a neigh- readily give utterance to their words, was, 

bourhood. If a man in selecting a resi- that tney feared lest their actions shooid not 

deuce do not fix on one where such prevail, come up to them, 
how can he be wise? The cautious seldom err. 

Those who are without virtue cannot The superior man wishes to be slow in his 

abide long either in a condition of noverty words ana earnest in his conduct, 
and hardship, or in a condition or enjoy- Virtue is not lefl to stand alone. He who 

ment The virtuous rest in virtue, the wise practices it will have neighbors, 
desire virtue. Tsze-Kung said, ^'What I do not wish 

It is only the truly virtuous man who can men to do to me, I also wish not to do to 

love, or who can hate others. men." The Master said, '^ Tsze, yon have 

If the will be set on virtue, there wiU be not attained to that'* 
no practice of wickedness. 

niches and honors are what men desire. ^bk great liarning — bt coNFUcnra. 
If it cannot be obtained in the proper way. 

they should not be held. Poverty ana What the Great Learning teaches, is — ^to 

meanness are what men dislike. If it can- illustrate illustrious virtue ; to renovate the 

not \ye obtained in the proper way, they people ; and to rest in the highest excel- 

Hhould not be avoided. lence. 

If a superior man abandon nature, how The point where to rest being known, the 

cnn he fulfil the requirements of that name? object of pursuit is then determined ; and 

The superior man does not, even for the that being determined, a calm unperturbed- 
space of a single meal, act contrary to vir- ness maj be maintained. To that calmness 
tue. In moments of haste, he cleaves to it there will succeed a tranquil repose. In 
In seasons of danger, he cleaves to it that repose there may be careful delibwi^ 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN. 



tton, and that deliberation will be followed 
fcj the ftttMnmeDt of the desired end. 

TbiuKB httve their root and their comple- 
tion. Affaira hnve their end and their be- 
l^inniog. To know what is first and what 
IS last will lead near to what is taugbtinthe 
Oreitt Learning. 

The ancienta who wished to illustrate 
illuxtriouB virtue, throughout the empire, 
•firsl ordered well their own States. Wish- 
ing to order well their States, the/ first re- 
ft ulated dieir families. Wishing to regulate 
^eir families, they first cnltivated their per- 
aoDS. WtahinK to cultivate their persons, 
they fint rectilied their hearts. Wishing to 
rectify their hearts, they first sought to bo 
sincere in their thoughts. Wishiog to be 
sincere in tbeir thoughts, ther firstextended 
to the utmost their Knowledge. Sncb ex- 
tension of Itnowtcdge laj iu the investiga- 
tion of things. 

Things being investi^ted, knowledge be- 
came complete. Their knowledge being 
complete, theirthoughts were sincere. Their 
thoughts being sincere, their hearts were 
then rectified. Their hearts beingrectlGed, 
their persona were cnltivated. Their per- 
sons being cultivated, their bmilies were 
regulated. Their bmilies being regulated, , 
their States were rightly governed. Their i 
States being rightlj governed, the whole 
empire was made tranquil and happy. 

From the emperor aown Ui the mass of | 
people, all must consider the caltivatiou of ' 
the person, the root of everTthing besides, i 

It cannot be, when the root is neglected, 
that what should spring from it should be 
■well ordered. It never has been the case 
that what was of great importance has been 
■lightlv cared for, and, at the same time, ' 
that what was of slight importance has been 
greatly cared for. 



What Heaven has conferred is called The 
Nature ; an accordance with this nature is 
called The Path of duty, the regulatioD of 
this |iath is called Instruction. 

The path may not be left for an instanL 
If it could be left, it would not be the path. 
On this account tne snperior man does not 
wait till he sees things, to be cautions, nor 
till he hears things, to be apprehensive. 

There is nothing more visible than what 
is secret, and nothing more manifest Uian 
what is minute. Therefore, the superior 
man is watchful over himself, when he is 

While there aro no stirrings of pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, or joy, the mind ma; be said 
to be in the state of Equilibrium. When 
those feelings have been stirred, and they 
act in tbeir due degree, (here ensues what 
may be called the state of Harmony. Thin 
Equilibrium is the great root from which 
grow all the human actings in the world, 
and this Harmony is the universal path 
which they all should puTSue. 

Let the slate of eqnilibrium and harmonr 
__:_.._ 'action, and a happv orderwiU 
igbout heaven ana earth, and 
all things willbe nourished and flonrish. 
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wUeh wa qmU, tntm of Iba haBBii Hiad la tb* nil- 
«■ akin tf Ufa, iB • nllflcw ud pUli»phlal iftrtl. 
Ik tHlat -Th* DocMh of tb* Mau," licBiBa th« 

'TktaWDitosaWHihaUwcif lb* MtM. Tktnttdil 



The way of heaven and earth may b* 
completely declared in one sentence. They 
are without any douhleness, and so tbej 
produce things in a manner which is un- 
fathomable. 

The way of heaveti and e&rth is large and 
iDbslantial, high and brilliant, far-reaching 
and long-end uring. 

The heaven now before us it only this 
bright shining spot; but when newed in its 
inezhauatible extent, the snn, moon, Stan 
and constellations of the codiae are sns- 
pended in it, and and all things ar« ovei^ 
spread by it. The earth before ns is but a 
handful of soil ; bnt when regarded in its 
breadth and tbickneas, it sustains mooataina 
like the Hiva and Yoh, without feelinr their 
weight, and contains the rivers and seas, 
without their leaking away. The mountain 
now befbro ns appt^rs only a stone | but 
'hen contemplated in all therastneaa of its 



1 contemplated m a 
we see how the g 
produced on it, ai 
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mre ap are found on it The water now 
before o8 appears bat a ladlefal: yet ex- 
tending oar view to its an&thomable depths, 
the largest tortoise, igaanas, ignanaaons, 
dragons, fishes, and turtles, are produced in 
them: articles of value and sources of 
wealtn abound in them. 



It is only he, possessed of all sagely Quali- 
ties that can exist under heaven, who shows 
himself quick in apprehension, clear in dis- 
cernment, of far-reaching intelligence and 
all-embracing knowledge, fitted to exercise 
rule ; magnanimous, generous, benign, and 
mild, fitt^ to exercise forbearance, impul- 
sive, energetic, firm, and enduring, fitted to 
maintain a firm hold ; self-adjusted, grave, 
never swerving from the Mean, and correct, 
fitted to command reverence ; accomplished, 
distinctive, concentrative, and searching, 
fitted to exercise discrimination. 

All-embracing is he and vast, deep and 
active as a fountain, sending forth in their 
due seasons his virtue. 

All-embracing and vast, he is like heaven. 
Deep and active as a fountain, he is like the 
abysis. He is seen, and the people all re- 
verence him ; he speaks, and the people all 
believe him ; he acts, and the people are all 
pleased with him. 

Therefore, his fame overspreads the 
Middle Kingdom [China], and extends to 
all barbarous tribes. Wherever ships and 
carriages reach, wherever the strength of 
man penetrates ; wherever the heavens over- 
shadow and the earth sustains; wherever 
the sun and moon shine ; wherever frosts 
and dews fall — all who have blood and 
breath unfeignedly honor and love him. 
Hence it is said — *^ He is the equal of Hea- 
ven." 



SOPHOCLES. 

V August WiLHSLit ton Schlkokl, 17S7 — 184S, 
educated at Odttiofea U&ireraitjr, and becaim pfofet. 
•or at Bonn, In 1818. Ha tranalatad 8hakeqianra*a 
worka, edited many periodleala, wrote dramaa and 
poema, and hia fine critical taata made hl»**Leehurm on 
limtmatie AH amd IMeraimrt ** widelj celebrated and per- 
uianently rrad.] 

The birth-year of Sophocles was nearly 
at an equal distance between that of his 
predecessor and of Euripides, so that he 



was about half a life-time from each : ia 
this all the accounts are found to coincide. 
He was however during the ereater part of 
his life the contemporary of l>oUi. He fre- 
quently contended for the tragic garland 
with .£schvlus, and he outlived Euripides^ 
who himself attained a ffood age. If I may 
speak in the spirit of the ancient religion, 
it seems that a beneficent Providence 
wished to evince to the human race, in the 
instance of this individual, the dignity and 
felicity of their lot, as he was endowed with 
every divine gift^ with all that can adom 
and elevate the mind and heart, and crowned 
with every blessing imaginable in this 
life. Descended fi^m rich and honored 
parents, and bom a free citizen of 'the most 
cultivated state of Greece, such were Uie 
advantages with which he entered the world* 
Beauty of body and of soul, and the unin- 
terrupted enioyment of both in the utmost 
perfection, till the extreme limits of human 
existence ; an education the most extensive, 
yet selec^ in gymnastics and music, the 
former so important in the development of 
the bodily powers, and the latter in the com- 
munication of harmony ; the sweet blossom 
of youth, and the ripe fruit of age ; the 
possession and continued enjoyment of 
poetry and art, and the exercise of serene 
wisdom ; love and respect among his fellow 
citizens, &me in other countries, and the 
countenance and favor of the gods ; these 
are the general features of the life of this 
pious and virtuous poet It would seem as 
if the gods, in return for his dedicating him- 
self at an earl v age to Bacchus, as the giver 
of all ioy, ana the author of the cultivation 
of the numan race, by the representation of 
tragical dramas for his festivals, had wished 
to confer immortality on him, so long did 
they delay* the hour of his death ; but as 
this was impossible, they extinguished his 
life as ^ntly as possible, that he might im* 
perceptibly change one immortality for an* 
other, the long duration of his earthlv exist* 
ence for an imperishable name. When a 
youth of sixteen, he was selected, on ac* 
count of his beauty, to play on the lyre, and 
to dance in the Greek manner beibre the 
chorus^ of youths who. after the battle of 
Salamis (in which uEschylus fought, and 
which he has so nobly described), executed 
the Piean round the trophy erected on that 
occasion; so that the fairest development 
of his youthful beauty coincided with the 
moment when the Athenian people had at- 
tained the epoch of their nighest glory* 
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SOPHOCLES. 



He held the rank of general along with 
Pericles and Thucjdides, and, when arrived 
at a more advanced age, the priesthood of 
a native hero. In his twentj-fifth year he 
began to represent tragedies ; twenty times 
he was victorious ; he often gained the se- 
cond place, and he never was ranked in the 
third. In this career he proceeded with 
increasing success till he reached his nine- 
tieth year ; and some of his ereatest works 
were even the fruit of a still later period. 
There is a story of an accusation brought 
against him by one or more of his elder sons, 
of having become childish from age, because 
he was too fond of a grandchild by a second 
wife, and of being no longer in a condition 
to manage his own affairs. In his defence 
he merely read to his judges his (Edipus in 
Oolonos, which he had Uien composed in 
honor of Colonos, his birth-place ; and the 
astonished judges, without farther consulta- 
tion, conductea him in triumph to his honse. 
If it be true that the second (Edipns was 
written at so late an age, as from its mature 
serenity and total freedom from the impe- 
tuosity and violence of youth we have good 
reason to conclude that it actually was, it 
affords us at once a pleasing picture of the 
delight and reverence which attended his 
concluding years. Although the varioos 
accounts of his death appear fabulous, they 
all coincide in this, that he departed without 
a struggle, while employed m his art, or 
something connected with it, and that like 
an old swan of Apollo, he breathed out his 
life in song. I consider also the story of 
the Lacedemonian general who had fortified 
the burying-ground of his fathers, and who, 
twice exhorted by Bacchus in a vision to 
allow Sophocles to be there interred, de- 
spatched a herald to the Athenians on the 
subject, with a number of other circum- 
stances, as the strongest possible proof of 
the established reverence in which his name 
was held. In calling him virtuous and 
pious, I spoke in the true sense of the 
words : for although his works breathe the 
real character of ancient grandeur, sweet- 
ness and simplicity, of all the Grecian poets 
he is also the individual whose feelings bear 
the strongest affinity to the spirit of our re- 
ligion. 

One gift alone was refused to him by na- 
ture ; a voice attuned to song. He could 
only call forth and direct the harmonious 
effusions of other voices ; he was therefore 
compelled to depart from the established 
practice of the poet acting a part in his own 



pieces, and only once (a very characteristic 
trait) made his appearance in the character 
of the blind singer Thamyris playing on the 
cithera. 

As .£schvlus, who raised tragic poetry 
from its rude beginnings to the dignity of 
the cothurnus, was his predecessor ; the his- 
torical relation in which he stood to Sopho- 
cles enabled the later to avail himself of the 
inventions of his original master, so that 
.£schvlus appears as the rough designer, 
and Sophocles as the finished successor. 
The more artful construction of the dramas 
of the latter is easily perceived : the limita- 
tion of the chorus with respect to the dia- 
logue, the polish of the rhythmus, and the 
pure Attic diction, the introduction of a 
greater number of characters, the increase 
of contrivance in the fable, tne multiplica- 
tion of incidents, a greater degree of deve- 
lopment, the more tranquil continuance of 
all the moments of the action, and tho 
j^r^ter degree of theatrical effect given to 
incidents of a decisive nature, the more per- 
fect rounding of the whole, even considered 
in a mere external point of view. But he ex- 
celled iEschylus in somewhat still more es- 
sential, and proved himself deserving of the 
good fortune of having such a preceptor, 
and of entering into competiticm with him 
on the same subjects : I mean the harmoni- 
ous perfection of his mind, by which he 
fulfilled from inclination every duty pre- 
scribed bv the laws of beauty, and of which 
the impulse was in him accompanied by the 
most clear consciousness. It was impos- 
sible to exceed iEschvlus in boldness of 
conception : I am inclined however to be- 
lieve that Sophocles appears only less bold 
from his wisdom and moderation, as he al- 
ways goes to work with the greatest energy, 
and perhaps with even a more determined 
severity, like a man who knows the extent 
of his powers, and is determined, when he 
does not exceed them, to stand up with the 
greater confidence for hii rignts. Ai 
iEschylus delights in transporting us to the 
convulsions of the primary world of tha 
Titans, Sophocles on the otner hand never 
avails himself of the gods but when their 
appearance is necessary ; he formed men, 
according to the general confession of anti- 
quity, better, that is, not more moral, or 
exempt from error, but more beautifnl and 
noble than they appeared in real life ; and 
while he took ereTythinff in the moathnman 
sijniificatton, he was at &e same tima aware 
of their snperior destination. According to 



FBOH " THE ANCESTORS." 



•n BppekranM hs wa* kin more mod«nte 
titui ^cbjlium hii ecenic omKmcnta; lie 
ditplajed perhapt more tule and ielectioa 
in bii objects, bat did not attempt the same 
colossal potnp. 

To characteriie the native aweetnexs and 
affection so emiDent id ibis poet, the an- 



bee. WhoeTer ii thoroaghty imbued with 



witbia bia ; fbr the affected sentinentali^ 
of the present daj, far from coinciding with 
bint in this opinion, would both in uie re- 

Creeeotation of bodil; sufferings, and in the 
mruaKe and econouf of the tngedies of 
Sopnocles, find much of an nnsupportabU 



PRAISE OF UTTLE WOMEN. 

tur;. wba dM •Jmrt 13&1, vraU mur snnfdl tuh^ 
Dotkbto fcr tbolr vrlt^ pottial (Ajtfq^im, uid ■pifma- 

aWJe point.] 

I WISH to make mj sermon brief, — to shorten 
mj oration. — 

For a ncTer-ending sermon is my otter detes- 
tation : 

I like short women, — snlts at law without 
proorastlnatlon, — 

And am always most dslighled witb Uiings of 
short duration. 

In a little preciotw stone what eplandor meets 

In a Utile lump of sugar how mneh of mreel- 



a thero's a taste of p 



So in a UtUe 

Ton rewdleot the proverb a^s, 



love grows and mottl* 



A peppercorn is T«ry small, bat seasons «TW7 

More than all other eondlmenU, although 'tla 

sprinkled thinner: 
Jnst so a little woman !>, if Love wHl let yoa 

nere'snot ajoy in all the world jon wlH not 
8nd within her. 

And aa within the little leaa jeti find the 

riehcat dye*, 
And In * little gndn of geld moA price and 



Erea •• the Uttle ruby its seeret worth be- 

Color, and prioe, and Tirtae, in the oleamees 

Jnst BO a lltlJe woman mueh eieelleaee dis- 
plays. 
Beauty, and grace, and lote, and fidelity al- 

The skylark and the nightingale, though 

small and light of wing, 
Tet warble sweeter in the grove than all the 

birds that sing : 
And so a little woman, thou^ a veiy Uttle 

Is sweetM- fhr than sngar, and flowers that 
bloom In spring. 

The magpie and the golden thrush have many 

a thrilling note, 
Bach aa a gay miuician doUi strain his Utile 

throat,— 
A merry little aongster in his green and jel- 

And such a little woman is, when Love doth 
make her dote. 

There's naught can be compared to he», 

throngbout the wide creation ; 
Bhe is a paradise on earth, — onr greatest oon- 

So cheerful, gfty, and happy, so tn» from aU 



In fine, she's better in the proof than In an> 



FROM " THE ANCESTORS." 

[Anui liicanwKa, wba (■ pteeiJ ij hli oBmOrj- 
HB at Ik* head of Ifao PoUok faUm, ww bom In ITM, 
IM M OoDMaatliupl* ia IIU, Be 



tttrt tanaf pOrioUc foollBc aad b* 
I o» amoud bj llM Rantia |ot»- 
» aaikad iTwpalbj with tba UbortlM ^ 



*^] 



She I* Ur as a sidrit of light. 

That fioats In the ether on high, 
And her eye beams as kindly and bright, 

Aa the snn in the amre-tinged sky. 
ne Ups of her kver Join ben 

like the meeting of flame with flame, 
And ts sweet aa the voice of two lutes, 

Which one harmony weds the same. 



148 THE GREATNESS AND THE DECLINE OP CESAR BIROTTEAU. 

(TBOK THE SAME.) mAU. He WM forced to adopt the language^ 

errors, opinions of the Parisian bourgeois 

Mt Arab steed is black — — the class who admire Molidre, Voltaire 

Blaok as the tempest oloud that flies ^nd Rousseau on fiiith, who purchase their 

Across the dark and mutt' ring skies, works without reading them ; who maintain 

And leaTes a gloomy track. t]|^t it is proper to say ormoirey because 

His hoofc are shod with lightning's glare, i^aieg lock up in those articles of furniture 

I give the winds his flowing mane, ^^j^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^j their dresses which 

And spur him smoking o er the plain, formerly were almost always made of moire, 

And none from earth to heaven dare. ^^^ ^^^ armoire is a corruption. Potier, 

My path to chase "J.^w^^- Talma, Mademoiselle Mars, were, the hour- 

And as my bard like Ijghtoing flies, .^ believes, miUionaires ten times over, 

\^'' ''^!1 ^.^f ^?h Uwt^n av- and did not live Uke other human beings ; 

^^Td*?:n'*:^n1^^^ f^^^ •'-' thegreattragedianateman-flesh: Madem^^^ 

'^ '^ selle Mars sometimes made a fncassee of 

pearls, in imitation of a celebrated Egyptian 

—— -_ actress. The Emperor had leather pockets 

in his waistcoats to enable him to talce snuff 

. *^,. «**,, ^« by the handful, and rode at full gallop up 

THE GREATNESS AND THE DE- the stairs of the orangery at Versailles. 

CLINE OF CESAR BIROTTEAU. Authors and artists died in the hospital in 

consequence of their oddities; they were, 

[noMORB DB Balzac, the eminent Frenoii noreliet, besides, all atheists, whom it behooved peo- 

WM born 1 Tonn, in 1790, died nt Pnrie, I860. His pie not to admit into their houses. Joseph 

enriy yeen were spent la the offloe of a noCaiy, and bis Lebas cited, with a shudder, the history of 

lint litenry work was for the daily Joornals. In 1886, hJa sister-in-law Augustine's marriage with 

be assodated himself with the pnMisher of the iiMMiM ^^^ painter Sommervieux. Astronomers 

rommMqu0$, becoming printer, bookseUer and writer, ij^^ ^^ spiders. These luminous speci- 

UnsoocessAii in this enterprise, Dakac turned aU bis ^lens of their knowledge of the French lan- 

eneiKlestowanl the creaUon of a series of fictions which of dramatic art, politics, literature, 

sbonldaim at nothing less than a complete picture of ^^^ gcience, indicate the SCOpe of their in- 
the drlUsaUon of Ws •«• "^ country. He wrote in- ^^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^| ^^ ,^^ 



...'!'i['^.T*l!lT"""'°"^"1r^"^ dM Lombards, and infialea the prevailing 

^"%^^?^l°«^?T|r.:;^'l,^.'!l"i pprfumee, may dream of Asia there. Breath- 

title of " OomUdU kmmatme^ which have given him a f* . , \ •'- ^ , ■ 

, _^ ^...„*i. «^«««„.«» .«^ «.«• «r -M^fc .^ ing the odor of vetyver in a green-house, he 

fame apparently permanent, and many of which are '^ » . u ^i / » r /t "c j. rnu 

true masterpieces. The wealth of his imagimuion, bis may behold the almees of the East The 

marrellous analysis of the human heart, the Urlng spleudors of COChineal remind him Of the 

reality and thorough finish of his pictures, place him poems, the religion, the castes of the Brah- 

Tery near the head of French writers of fiction. "All jnins. Coming in Contact with in wrought 

bis wriHngs." says Victor Hugo, "make one unique ivOIT, he mounts, in imagination, Upon the 

work ; a work living, luminous, profound, through back of an elephant, aud there, in a muslin 

which marches and moves with terrible reaUty, all our pavilion, makes love like the king of Lahore, 

contemporary civilisation ; a marvellous work, uniting cut the shop-keeper is ignorant whence 

in itself all forms and all styles." If Baiiac sometimes come the articles in which he deals, and 

carries too far his talent for minute description, and where they grow. Birotteau knew nothing 

violates the more delicate laws of art, he has undeniaUy whatever 01 natural history or chemistry* 

achieved a Uterary success which is phenomenal.] In regarding Vauquelin as a great man, he 

considered him as an exception ; he re- 
When Cesar came to Paris, he could read, sembled the retired grocer who thus shrewd- 
write, and cipher ; his education stopped ly summed up a discussion on the way in 
there; his laborious life had hindered him which tea is brought to France : " Tea comes 
from acquiring any ideas and knowledge only in two ways, by caravan or by Havre^ 
foreign to the business of perfumery. Con- According to Birotteau, aloes and opium 
stanUy mingling with people who were in- were to be found only in the rue des Lom- 
different to science ana letters, whose bards. The pretended rose-water of Con- 
education did not go beyond specialties ; stantinople was made, like cologne-water, at 
having no time to devote to elevating Paris. These names ofplaces were shams, 
stadies, the perfumer became a practical invented to please the French, who cannot 
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endare the productions of their own country. 
A French merchant was bound to call his 
discovery English, in order to make it popu- 
lar, as in England a druggist attributes his 
to France. Nevertheless, Cesar could not 
be quite a dunce and a blockhead ; integrity 
and benevolence gave respectability to the 
acts of his life, for a good deed obliterates 
any amount of ignorance. His constant 
success ^ave him assurance. At Paris, as- 
surance IS accepted for the power of which 
it is the sign. 

Having thoroughly learned the character 
of Cesar durine the first three years of their 
married life, his wife was in a constant fever 
of anxiety ; she represented, in this union, 
the part of sagacity and foresight, doubt, 
hesitation, fear; as Cesar represented that 
of audacity, ambition, action, and the ex- 
traordinary success of fatality. In spite of 
appearances, the tradesman was timid, 
whilst his wife possessed real patience and 
courage. Thus, a narrow-minded and 
ordinary man, without education, without 
ideas, without knowledge, without decided 
character, who, on general principles, could 
not have succeeded on the most uncertain 
market in the world, came, by his discreet 
conduct, by his sentiment of justice, by his 
truly Cnristian goodness of heart, by his 
love for the only woman he had ever pos- 
sessed, to be regarded as a remarkable man, 
as one courageous and full of resolution. 
The public saw the results only. His as- 
sociates, with the exception of Pillerault 
and Judge Popinot, saw Cesar but super- 
ficially, and could not form an opinion of 
him. Besides, the twenty or thirty friends 
who associated with each other were con- 
stantly uttering the same stupidities, repeat- 
ing the same common-places, and all re- 
garded each other as superior beings in 
their own walks of Ufe. The women vied 
with each other in dinners and dress ; each 
one of them had said all she knew when she 
had said a word of contempt for her hus- 
band. Madame Birotteau alone had the 
good sense to treat hers with honor and re- 
spect in public ; she saw in him a man who 
in spite of his secret incapacity, had ac- 
quired their fortune, and in whose considera- 
tion she participated. She sometimes asked 
herself, however, what the world could be, 
if all men of pretended superiority resembled 
her husbana. Such conduct contributed 
not a little to sustain the respectful esteem 
awarded to a tradesman, in a country where 
women are so prone to bring their husbands 



into disrespect and to complain of them in 
public. 

Cesar was now forty years old. The 
labors which he performed in his laboratory 
had ffiven him a few premature wrinkles^ 
and had slightly silvered his lone bushy 
hair, around which the pressure of his hat 
made a glistening circular impression. His 
heavy eyebrows mi^ht have alarmed the be- 
holder, had not his blue eyes, with their 
clear and honest expression, been in perfect 
harmony with his open and manly forehead. 
His nose, broken at its base, and very large 
at the end, gave him the surprised air of the 
quidnuncs of Paris. His lips were full, and 
his fat chin hun^ perpendicularly down. 
His square and highly colored face indicated^ 
by the disposition of the wrinkles and the 
general style of his physiognomy, the in- 
genuous cunning of^ the peasant The 
strength of his body, the heaviness of his 
limbs, the squareness of his back and the 
width of his feet-— everything about him in 
short — denoted the villager transported to 
Paris. His large and hairy hands, his fat^ 
wrinkled fingers, his big square nails, would 
have borne witness to his origin, even if 
there had been no traces of it in his person. 
He had constantly upon his lips that bene- 
volent smile which shop-keepers assume 
upon the entrance of a customer ; and yet 
this commercial smile was the faithful 
image of his internal content, and repre- 
sented the true state of his tranquil souL 
His habitual distrust never went beyond his 
business; his caution left him when he 
crossed the threshold of the Exchange or 
when he closed his ledger. Suspicion waa 
to him what his printed bill-heads were, a 
necessary and component part of all bar- 
gain and sale. His face presented a sort of 
comic assurance, of fatuity mingled with 
good-fellowship, which rendered him aa 
original type, as it took away from the re- 
semblance, otherwise perfect, with the flat 
physiognomy of the Parisian bourgeois. 
Without this air of guileless admiration and 
faith in himself, he would have inspired too 
much respect ; he thus maintained his re- 
lationship with mankind, by contributing 
his share of the ridiculous. 

When talkinj^, he habitually held his 
hands behind his back. When he thought 
he had said something smart or gallant, he 
raised himself twice upon his toes, and fell 
back again heavily, as if to emphasize his 
remark. In the heat of a discussion, he 
would sometimes turn briskly round, walk 
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a few steps as if he were going to seek for 
further arguments, and return sharply upon 
his antagonist. He never interrupted a 
speaker, and often fell a victim to this exact 
ooservance of propriety, for the other cut in 
whenever they could, and the poor man 
would be obliged to depart without getting 
in a word edgewise. His great experience 
in commercial matters had given him cer- 
tain peculiar ways which many persons 
called manias. When a note was not taken 
up, he sent it to the proper officer, and 
thought no more of it except to receive the 
principal, interest and expenses ; the officer 
nad instructions to press the matter until 
the tradesman was oankrupt, and then to 
stop all proceedings : C^sar put the notes in 
his pocket and never went to any meetings 
of tne creditors. This system and his im- 

Slacable detestation of bankrupts, he had 
erived from Ragon, who, in the course of 
his mercantile experience, had discovered 
that so much time was lost in litigation, 
that the meagre and uncertain dividend 
produced by arrangements and compromises, 
was more than compensated by the time 
spent in going and coming, and running 
after the excuses the dishonest are ever so 
ready to make. 

'^ If the bankrupt is an honest man,*' said 
Ragon, *' and recovers himself, he will pay 
you. If he still continues penniless, and is 
simply unfortunate, why torment him ? And 
if he IS a rascal, you'll never get anything 
any way. Your well-known severity causes 
you to be regarded as intractable, and as 
uo compromise with you is possible, as long 
as a man can pay any one, it's you that he 
pays." 

Cesar arrived at an appointment the 
moment agreed upon, and ten minutes after- 
ward he left with an inflexibility that no- 
thing could conquer; so that his own 
punctuality rendered those who had business 
with him punctual themselves. 

The costume which he had adopted was 
in harmony with his manners and his physi- 
ognomy. No power on earth could have 
induced him to give up his white muslin 
cravats, the ends of which, embroidered by 
his wife or his daughter, hung down under 
his neck. His single-breasted white Mar- 
seilles waistcoat came very low down upon 
his somewhat prominent stomach ; for C^- 
sar was slightly corpulent. He wore blue 
pantaloons, black silk stockings, and shoes, 
the strings of which were constantly coming 
untied. His olive-green frock-coat, always too 



large for him, and his broad-brimmed hal^ 

Save him the air of a quaker. When he 
ressed himself for Sunday evening, he put 
on a pair of silk small-clothes, shoes with 
gilt buckles, and his inevitable single- 
breasted waistcoat slightly open at the top 
to show his plaited shirt-fhlL His chestnutr 
colored cloth coat was long in the waist and 
wide in the skirts. He continued, up to 
1819, to wear two watch-chains, hanging 
parallel to each other, but he only put on 
the second when he considered himself 
dressed. 

Such was Cesar Birotteau, a worthy crea- 
ture upon whom the mysterious deities who 
attend upon the birth of men had refused to 
confer the power of taking general views 
either of politics or life, or that of raising 
himself above the social level of the mia- 
dling classes. He followed in everything 
the winding ways of routine*; every opinion 
which he held had been communicated to 
him by others, and he applied them without 
examination. Blind but good, not intellec- 
tual but profoundly religious, he was a man 
perfectly pure in heart. In this heart 
burned one first and only love, the light 
and strength of his life ; for his endeavors 
to rise, ana the little information he had ac- 
quired, sprang from his affection for his wife 
and daughter. 

As for Madame C^sar, thirty-seven years 
old at this time, she resembled the Venus of 
Milo so closely, that all who knew her saw 
her very portrait in that admirable statue 
when the Due de Riviere sent it to Paris. 
In a few months, however, sorrow and 
trouble so diffused their yellow tints over 
her dazzlingly white skin, so cruelly under- 
mined and disclosed the bluish circle within 
which played her fine sparkling eyes, that 
she had the appearance of an old madonna ; 
for she still preserved, in the midst of her 
decay, a pleasing ingenuousness of manner, 
a pure though melancholy look, and it was 
impossible not to consider her still a hand- 
some woman, and one singularly reserved 
and dignified in her demeanor. At the 
ball contemplated by Cesar, she was des- 
tined to enjoy one final and public triumph 
of beauty. 

Every life has its apogee — a period during 
which the causes which operate are in exact 
proportion with the results they produce. 
This high noon of existence, in which every 
moving force is in equilibrium and is mani- 
fested in its highest state, is common, not 
only to organized beings, but to cities, na- 
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tions, ideas, institutions, trades, enterprises ; 
all of which, like noble families and dynas- 
ties, spring up, come to perfection, ana fall. 
Whence comes the severe impartiality with 
which this theme of increase and decay is 
applied to all earthly organizations? For 
death itself, in times of plague or epidemic, 
now advances, now slackens its course, now 
revives and now sleeps. Our globe itself is 
perhaps a mere rocket^ a little more durable 
than the rest. History, in perpetually re- 
peating the causes of the greatness and de- 
cline of everything that has been seen on 
earth, ought, one would think, to warn man- 
kind of the proper time to arrest the play of 
their faculties ; but neither conquerors nor 
actors, neither women nor authors, ever 
listen to its salutary voice. 

Cesar Birotteau, who should have re- 
garded himself as having arrived at the 
apogee of his fortunes, chose to consider 
this nalting-time as a new point of departure. 
He did not know — and neither nations nor 
kings have sought to write them in inefface* 
able characters — the causes of the downfalls 
with which history is rife, and of which both 
mercantile and sovereign houses have fur- 
nished such terrible examples. Why should 
not new pyramids be erected, to keep con- 
tinually before the world this principle, ap- 
plicable not only to the politics of nations 
out to the economy of private individuals, 
that whenever the ^ect produced has ceased 
to be in direct connection and in equal pro- 
portion with its causCy disorganization has 
begun f Such movements, however, are 
everywhere to be seen, in the traditions and 
stories which speak to us of the past, which 
embody the caprices of ungovernable des- 
tiny, whose hand effaces our dreams and 
shows us that the greatest events are 
summed up in an idea. Troy and Napoleon 
are nought but poems. May this history be 
the poem of the obscure domestic vicissi- 
tudes in behalf of which no voice has been 
raised, all destitute, as they appear, of great- 
Bess; while on the contrary, and for the 
same reason, they are immense. We are 
not now treating of individaal woes, bat of 
the Bufferings of a people. 



The ball, like a blazing rocket, died out 
and came to an end at five o'clock in the 
morning. At that time, but forty carriages 
lemained of the handrea and odd which had 
illed the rue St Honor^. The company 
were dancing a country dance— dethroned 



in after years by the German cotillion and 
the English galop. Du Tillet, Rognin, Car- 
dot, junior, Uie Count de Grand ville, and 
Jules Desmarets were at the gaming table. 
Du Tillet had won three thousand fifancs. 
The first ra^s of dawn appeared and paled 
the light of the candles : the players rose 
and witnessed the closing dance. In the 
houses of the bourgeois, the transports of 
the breaking up rarely pass without the en- 
actment of a few extravagances. The 
important characters are gone : the intoxica- 
tion of the motion, the communicative 
warmth of the atmosphere, the spirit lurking 
in the most apparently innocent beverages, 
have by this time softened even the old 
ladies' stiffest joints, and they complaisantly 
take part in the dance, and yield to the folly 
of the moment ; the men perspire, their hair 
comes out of curl and nangs down limp 
over their faces, giving them a grotesque 
and laughter-provoking aspect ; ue young 
women become giddy, and the wreaths upon 
their heads begin to rain flowers upon the 
floor. The Momus of the bourgeois appears, 
and mirth follows in his train ! A burst of 
laughter welcomes him, and everybody gives 
himself up to tom-(oolery. knowing that on 
the morrow labor will reclaim their service. 
Matifat danced with a woman's bonnet on 
his head*, C^lestin abandoned himself to 
buffoonery. A few of the women frantically 
clapped their hands together when required 
by tne figure of this interminable dance. 

''What a good time they are having!*' 
said Birotteau, delighted. 

" I only hope they won't break anything," 
said Constance to her uncle. 

'' Your ball is the most magnificent I have 
ever seen, and I have seen a great many," 
said du Tillet to his former master on bid- 
ding him good night 

In that sublime composition — ^the eight 
symphonies of Beethoven — there is a &n- 
tasia with all the grandeur of an epic poem, 
which is the buraen of the finale to the 
symphony in C minor. When, after the 
dallying preparations of the sublime magi- 
cian so admirably interpreted by Habeneck, 
the leader of the orchestra, a wave of that 
enthusiast's hand rolls up the rich curtain of 
the scene^ summoning forth with his baton 
the dazzling theme in which all the powers 
of music have been concentrated, poets, 
whose hearts then beat within them, will 
comprehend how Birotteau's ball produced, 
in his simple life, the effect produced upon 
them by this teeming air, to which, perhaptf 
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thq ajm^haaj in C owei its inpremkc; orer | 
its briJliBDt sisters. A ndiant fkin darts 
forward and rsisei her wftnd. TIi« lutener 
hears the ru«tlitig of the purple curtain, I 
raised bj angels' hands. Qatea of gold, I 
scalptnrvd like the portals of the Florentine I 
BaptJsteiT, revolve on their diamond hinges. ! 
The eje is lost in splendid Tiews ; at one 
glance it embraces a colonnade of marvel- 
lons palaces, in which flit beings of heaven- 
ly birUk. The incense of glory smokes, the 
altar of happiness flashes, jroa breathe a ' 
perfamed airl Creatures, whose smile is ' 
divine, clothed in white tunics edged with | 
bine, pass lightly before your eyes, dis- 
closing faces of superhuman beauty and 
forms of infinite grace. Cupids hover 
around, shedding the light of their torches 
upon the scene. You feel yourself beloved ! , 
ron are blessed in a happiness which voa | 
inhsJe without comprehending how, bathed < 
in the waves of that harmony which flows i 
in living streams, and runs for all, with the 
nectar they have chosen. The sweet aspim- 
tions of yoar heart are for one instant real- 
ized. The enchanter, having convoyed 
voa tbroagh the heavens, plnnges you back, 
by the profound and mysterious transition 
of the violincellos, into the morass of cold 
realities, lo drag yon forth once more, when 
yon thirst anew for his divine melodies, and i 
when your soul cries oat, Again I The 
psychologic analysis of the culminating 
point of this glorious finale will answer for 
that of the emotions showered on C^sar and 
Constance by this wondroas festivity. Col- 
linet, Birotteau's chief musician, had per- 
formed the finale of their commercial sym- 
phony upon his squeaking three-holed fife. 

Weaiy, but blest, the three Birotteans 
fell asleep by daylight, to the dving mnr- 
mnn of this ball, which, in buildings, re- 
pairs, furniture, refreshments, and dress, 
cost, though Cesar was far trom suspecting 
it, hard npon sixty thousand francs. Such 
was the issue of the fatal red ribbon 
Gutened by a king to a perfumer's button- 
hole. Should Cesar Birotteaa meet with 
misfortune, this absurd expenditure was 
enough to bring bim before the correctional 
police. A tradesman who goes to expenses 
considered inordinate in his poaidon, may 
be found gnilU of simple bankruptcy, as 
distinguished from tnudulent bankruptcy. 
It is perhaps worse to go before a petty 
tribnnM charged with folly and indiscretion, 
than to appear at the bar of the court of 
— T — I. , impoBture. In the 



eyes of certain people, 
criminal ^an weak. 
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To FrlBBt Tkchiliuu-No-Hlniuri on fall defutun 
«■ iiiilniMiliB to tb* ODort of ChlDA, wiihJnf bitt a 
p ionwr o ii i Tg]r>c* uil * bifiiv ntum. A. D. TO.] 



Onr Iktheis lov'd to say 

That the bright gods with tender car« 

The fbrtunM of Japan. 
Blessing the land with many an holy spell : 
And what they lov'd te tell 
We of this later age ounelvee do prove ; 

For every living man 
May hast bis eyes on tokens of their lore. 

Conntless are the hosts attendant 

On the heav'n-eatablished tlirone 
Of the Mikado, bright deaoendant 

Of the goddess of the Sun : 
But on thee his special grace 
Ughta to-day, for thou canst traoe 
From king to king thy noble Urth 
To the IokIs of all the earth ; 
And to thee the word is given. 

Sacred misdvca to convey. 
From the reaplendent Sod of Beaven, 

To the br distant limits of Cathay. 

May the great immortal dwelling, 

On the Isles that line thy road. 
And the gods who in the swelling 

BUlows make thrir dread abode. 
Gather round and saMy guide thee. 
While, that nought bat good betide tlae. 
The Great Spirit in whose hand 
lA* the fortunes of our land, 
And all the gods of heaven and eartk, 

Rntt'ring down on airy pinions, 
Fiom the oonntry of thy birth 

Wait thee to Cathay's unknown doaiii- 

And when, thine smbaasage concluded. 
Hither aipkin then think'st to oome, 

Hay the aame great gods that brooded 
O'er thy going, brmg thee home ; 

Hay their flngeia help thy vcaael 

Sorely with the waves to wrertle, 
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As if aero88 the uare line 

Thy path were mled with ink and line,— 

That, round bold C!hikft*8 headland taming, 

Soon ihon land on Mitsu's shore. 
Oh I tarry not, for thee we're yearning ; 

On thee may Hear'n itsrlohest blessings 
poor I 
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THE CHURCH-YARD. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN, BT SIR 
JOHN BOWRINO. 

[KiooLAX M. KAmAimif, a Bii«iMi pottaad biflorUm, 
1766—1826, WM of TwUr denent. In 180O 1m bwftme 
liiatoriognplMr of BomIa, with a pMMloii of flfiOO per 
anniuD, and wrote th* bast history of BiMria, IS toIs. 
for whkh th« tt ap sr or presented him with MUfiOO,] 

FIRST FOIOR. 

How flrightftil the grave ! how deserted and 

dre^I 
With the howls of the storm-wind — the 

ereaks of the bier, 
And the white bones all clattering together. 

snooND YOIOS. 

How peaceftil the grave I its quiet how deep I 
Its lephyrs breathe oalmly, and soft is its 
sleep, 
And flow* rets perftime it with ether. 

FIRST TOIOR. 

There riots the blood-crested worm on the 

dead. 
And the yellow skull serres the foul toad for 

abed, 
And snakes in its nettle-weeds hiss. 

SSCOND TOIOR. 

How loToly, how lone, the repose of theUnnb! 
Ko tempests are there: — but the nightingales 
oome 
And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 

FIRST TOIOR. 

The ravens of night flap their wings o'er the 

grave:— 
'Tis the vulture's abode: — 'tis the wolfs 
dreary cave. 
Where they tear up the earth with their 
&np. 



There the c<mey at evening disports with his 

love. 
Or rests on the sod ; — while the turtles above, 
Repose on the bough that o'erhangs. 



FIRST VOIOB. 



There darkness and dampness with poisonous 

breath. 
And loathsome decay flU the dwelling of 

death. 
The trees are all barren and bare 1 



SROOND TOIOR. 



soft are the breeies that play round the 

tomb. 
And sweet with the riolet's wafted perftune, 
With mies and Jessamine &ir. 



FIRST TOIOR. 

The pUgrim who reaches this valley of tears, 
Would ikin huny by, Mid with trembling and 
fears 
He is launched on the wreck-covered river I 

SROOND TOIOR. 

The traTeller outworn with life's pOgrimage 

dreary. 
Lays down his rude staff, like one that is 

weary. 
And sweetly reposes for ever. 



THE HAVEN. 

When the dangerous rocks are past, 
When the threatening tempests cease, 

how sweet to rest at last 
In a silent port of peace I 

Though that port may be unknown, 
Though no chart its name may bear. 

Brightly beam its lights on oim— 
Blest to find his reAige there. 

There he paints the ioyous band — 
Friends and ikmily — what more? 

BlissI— he cries— thou hallow'd land I 
And he springs upon the shore. 

life I thou art the storm — the rock I 
Death I the friendly port Uiou art :— 

Haven from the tempest shock. 
Welcoming the wanderer's heart. 



tfi 



OF PARADISE. 



Tea I I 866 from 7ond6r tomb 
PromiMd pe«06 and tranquil rest : 

Death I my haren ! I shall oom6, 
Sootho m6 on thy mother-breast. 

KAmAwnr. 



LOVE IN A BOAT. 

(MiOKAU V. LoMOMASOT, % poet of BuatiA, 1711— 
1766, WM ednoatad in Germanj, became UnlTonltjr 
Profemr at 8t Petentmrs, and publlahed many Kien- 
tiflo, hielorioal and pUlfMoj^io writings, beddee poeme.] 

'Tis a oalm and silent eren, 

Luna rests upon the sea ; 
See 1 the impelling breexe has driren, 

Driren a little bark to me. 

What a loToly child is seated 
At the helm — a trembling child ! 

'Thou wilt perish, boj ill-&ted t 
Whelm* d among the surges wild.' 

• Help me 1 help me I gentle stranger I 
All my strength, alas 1 is gone : 

Take the helm— ooncluct the ranger 
To some harbor of thy own«' 

Pity's warmth, thai nerer freeies, 
Bid me seiie the helm ; — we sped, 

Wafted by awakening breeies, 
As by feathered arrows led. 

Swiftly, swiftly then we elided 

By the flowery shores iSong ; 
Beaoh'd a spot where Joy presided, 

Smiling nymphs, and dMioe and song. 

Musio welcomed us and laughter, 
Garlands at our feet were thrown ; 

Then I look'd my wanderer after — 
I was left — ^the bark was gone. 

On the stormy shore I laid me, 
Careless of the surge's spray ; 

Sought the child who had betray'd me, 
Saw him laugh — and row away. 

Lo 1 he beckons — ^lo 1 he urges — 
Through the noisy wa^es I fly : 

Off he speeds across the surges. 
Laughing out with louder Joy. 

Wet and weary I retreated 

To the scene of rerelry : — 
*Twas a fairy dream that cheated — 

All was blank obscurity. 

Wanderer I if thai boat should erer 

Meet thy Tision, be coy I 
*Tls delusiTe— trust him neTer— 

Cupid is a wicked boy. 



OF PARADISE. 



[Jacob Bobbkb (lometimee tranilated Behmm), th* 
meet oelebcated of the German myatios born at QOiiita, 
1676, died there in 1624. He was a shoemaker aad •> 
Lutheran, with remarkable intuitions and reUgiovt 
genius, but Cuiciftil and diAise in his recorded opiniona. 
Boehme profe«ed to be diTinely illuminated, and paasea 
for a religious enthuiiast His works were tranalatei 
into English bj William Law, the pietist, (1764, four 
▼(rfumes, 4to).] 

Moses says, that, when God had made 
man, he planted a garden in Eden, and there 
he put man, to till and keep the same ; and 
caused all manner of fruits to grow, plea- 
sant for the sight and good for food ; and 
planted the tree of life also, and the tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil in the midst 

Here lies the veil before the face of Moses, 
in that he had a bright shining countenance, 
that sinful Israel cannot look him in tha 
face ; for the man of yanity is not worthy 
to know what Paradise is ; and albeit it be 

fiven us to know it according to the inward, 
idden man. yet by this description we shall 
remain as aumb to the beast, but yet be 
sufficiently understood by our fellow scholar^ 
in the school of the great master. 

Poor reason, whicn is gone forth with 
Adam out of Paradise, asks where is Para- 
dise to be had or found 7 Is it far off or 
near ? Or, when the souls go into Paradise, 
whither do they go ? Is it in the place of 
this world without the place of this world, 
aboye the stars? where is it that God 
dwells with the angels ? and where is that 
desirable native countrjr where there is no 
death? Being there is no sun nor stara 
in it, therefore it cannot be in this world| or 
else it would have been found long ago. 

Beloved reason ; one cannot lend a key 
to another to unlock this withal; and if any 
have a key. he cannot open it to another, aa 
antichrist l>oa8ts that ne has the keys of 
heaven and hell ; it is true, a man may have 
the keys of both in this life-time, but he can* 
not open with them for any body else ; every 
one must unlock it with his own key, or else 
he cannot enter therein ; for the Holy Ghoei 
is the key, and when any one has tbst key^ 
then he may go both in and out 

Paradise was the heavenly essentiality of 
the second principle. It budded in the be* 
ginning of the world through the eurthly 
essentiality, as the eternity is in the time, 
and the divine power is throuffh all things f 
and vet is neither oomprehenaed or nnc^- 
stooa of any earthly thing in self-hood. 
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In Paradise the essence of the divine 
world penetrated the essence of time, as the 
sun penetrates the fruit upon a tree, and ef- 
fectually works in it into a pleasantness, that 
it is lovelj to look upon and good to eat ; 
the like we are to understand of the garden 
of Eden. 

The garden Eden was a place upon the 
earth where man was tempted; and the 
Paradise was in heaven, yet was in the gar- 
den Eden ; for as Adam before his sleep, 
and before his Eve was made out of him, 
was, as to his inward man, in heaven, and, 
as to the outward, upon the earth ; and as 
the inward, holj man penetrated the out- 
ward, as a fire through heats an iron, so 
also the heavenly power out of the pure, 
eternal element penetrated the four elements, 
and sprang through the earth, and bare 
fruits, which were heavenly and earthly, and 
were qualified, sweetly tempered of the 
divine power, and the vanity in the fruit 
was held as it were swallowed up, as the 
day hides the night, and holds it captive in 
itself, that it is not known and manifest. 

The whole world would have been a mere 
Paradise if Lucifer had not corrupted it, 
who was in the beginning of his creation an 
hierarch in the place of this world ; but see- 
ing Ood knew tnat Adam would fall, there- 
fore Paradise sprang forth and budded only 
in one certain place, to introduce and con- 
firm man in his obedience therein. God 
nevertheless saw he would depart thence, 
whom he would again introduce thereinto 
by Christ, and establish him anew in Christ 
to eternity in Paradise, therefore God pro- 
mised to regenerate it anew in Christ, in the 
Spirit of Christ in the human property. 

There is nothing that U nearer you^ than 
heaveny Paradise and hell ; unto which of 
them you are inclined, and to which of them 
you tend or walk, to that in this life-time 
you are most near. You are between both ; 
and there is a birth between each of them. 
You stand in this world between both the 
gateSf and you have both the births in you. 
Ood beckons to you in one gate, and calls 
you ; the devil beckons you in the other gate 
and calls you ; tinth whom you go^ with him 
you enter in. The devil has in his hand, 
power, honour, pleasure, and worldly joy ; 
and the root or these is death and hell-fire. 
<^n the contrary, God has in his hand, 
crosses, persecution, misery, poverty, ig- 
nominy, and sorrow ; and the root of the^c 
i^ a fire also, but in the fire there is a light, 
and in the light the virtue, and in the vir- 



tue the Paradise ; and in the Paradise are 
the anjzels, and among the angels, joy. The 

§ross nesfaiy eyes cannot behold it, l>ecause 
ley are from Uie third principle, and see 
only by the splendour of the sun ; bnt when 
the Holy Ghost comes into the soul, then he 
regenerates it anew in God, and then it be- 
comes a paradisical child, who f^eiis the key 
of Paraoise, and that soul sees into the 
midst thereof. 

But the gross body cannot see into it, be 
cause it belongs not to Paradise ; it belongs 
to the earth, and must putrefy and rot, and 
rise in a new virtue ana power in Christ, at 
the end of days ; and then it may also be in 
Paradise, ana not before; it must lay off 
the third principle, namely, this skin or cov- 
ering which &ther Adam and mother Eve 
got into, and in which they supposed they 
should be wise by wearing all the three 
principles manifested on them. Oh I that 
they had preferred the wearing two of the 
principles hidden in them, and had con- 
tinuea in the principle of light, it had been 

food for ns. But of this I purpose to speak 
ereafler when I treat about the fall. 
Thus now in the essence of all essences, 
there tire three several distinct properties, 
with one sonrce or property far from one 
another, yet not parted asunder, bat are in 
one another as one only essence : neverthe- 
less the one does not comprehena the other, 
as in the three elements, nre, air, water ; idl 
three are in one another, but neither of them 
comprehend the other. And as one ele- 
ment generates another and yet is not of 
the essence, source, or property thereof: so 
the three principles are in one another, and 
one generates tiie other ; and yet none of 
them all comprehends the other, nor is any 
of them the essence or substance of the 
other. 

The third principle, namely, this material 
world, shall pass away and go into its ether, 
and then the shadow of all creatures re- 
main, also of all growing things [vegetables 
and fruits! and of all that ever came to 
light ; as also the shadow and figure of all 
words and works ; and that incomprehensi- 
bly! ^^^ ^ nothing or shadow in respect of 
the light, and after the end of time there 
will be nothing but light and darknesH; 
where the source or property remain in each 
of them as it has been from eternity, and 
the one shall not comprehend the other. 

Yet whether God will create more afler 
this world's time, that my spirit doth not 
know; for it apprehends no farther thaa 



OF THE ELEOSINIAN MYSTERIES. 



hsnalta) ud •oon luda ft imiai fanaB* by IdthiIiic 
th« proSIi dT hi! bnoki In ipMaUllaiii whicb pnnd 
pni&Ulila. Aft«pillllWiiinlil.U»g«ljof&i*™"(iraO) 
Ukd Dthu booki. h> irllhdnw ham FsrU, tnlDC IhnM- 
tntd wllh priKHiDtian. (ml HHiiUd ■ naldan« at Cinj 
vllh tba MutUone* du ChAultt, ■ oalahmed iat Mm 
of Iha daf , vbo rad much maihamaila, and tnaalalad 
MewtoE (torn Iho IdUn. ITedarfaiL tha Graat of Pun- 
■to InrtWd him lo hta mnrt, •hera Voltal™ ma •« dial 
inalad vlth iplendld luspiulltr, tbilowtd at • Uler 
IK-riod bj a lioleW qoaml. lodwd, Vollalra waa 
lbnw(h Ufa moii IsiolTad In panonal controTaialat, 
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la fania dnw to Fsnay. VolUJn vaa a prouoiumd 
bain; beboUlacbonhDaar UaatauwUchtaadadl- 
atad to tha OB* Ood. AlBHt hli lart worda wtn>~-- 1 
it wontal|>plnc Ood, loTlng mj Manda, witlwul hatnd 
t BIT 'nunli^ bot detaalUc ■apetatltloii." 
Tba mulUfarlona writing of Tollaira, prDaoaDdTana, 



gna and iliadlj, aobUe tronj and TDUdDual ptay of 
fUc7. Thahl|ta«A glfta of imaelnaaaD vera dinlad 
to him \ hit hlatorif*, alwaj-i rnLortalnlng, an tar from 
Hcurate, and he vai not In Ifae highuat aaaaa a groat 
phlloaophu. Tat wllh aUtbeaaUmlUHona, It haa boon 

apliih>Hof (ha world.] 

Ahidnt the chaoB ot popninr supenili- 
tions which would have coiiTerted the whole 
elobe into an immenBe den of wild 
beaatii, there aroBs a salutary inatitntion, 
which prevented a part of mankind from 
falling into a slate of bmt&l ignamnce ; 
this was the inslitutioD of mysteries and ex- 
pialions. It was impossible, that among so 
manj crael idiots, there should not be some 
few tnild and sensible Deople, and likewise 

tihilosopherg, who would endeavour to bring 
iBck mankind to morality and reason. 

'I'lieee lages roade use of Buperetition it- 
self to correct these enormous abuses, in the 



Thi'y combined a greet number of fablei 
with uHcful truths, and these tratbs wert 
siipiMirled by fables. 

We ure no longer acquainlcd with the mys- 
teries of Zoroaster, We know but little of 
those of Isis ; but it teems indisputable 



that they announced the great system of a 
liitQTe life ; for Celsus says lo Origen in 
bis eighth book, " Yon boast of beReving 
'' in eternal punishmenla, and did not all the 
'' ministers of the mysteries announce them 
■'totheinitiftted 7" 

The unity of Ood was the principal dogma 
in all those mysteries. We have still the 
prayer of the pnestesses of laia preserved in 
Apuleius : " The celestial powers serve thee ; 
" hell acknowledges thy power ; the univene 
"turns under thy hand, thou treadest Tar- 
" tarns under thy feet ; the slare answer at 
" thy call ; the seasons return at thy ordeia } 
" the elements obey thee." 

The Bysterious ceremonies of Ceres, were 
an imitation of those of Isis. They who 
had committed crimes, confessed and ex- 
piated them ; they fasted, parified them- 
selves, and gave alms. All who were ini- 
tiated into the mysteries, were bound by an 
oath to keep them secret, and this rendered 
them the more respectable. The mysteries 
were celebrated in the night, in order to in- 
spire a certain holy horror. They rqire- 
sented a kind of tragedy, the story of which 
was calculated to display the bappinesB of 
the jusl, and the punishment of the wicked. 
The i'latos and Ciceros, and othen of 
the greatest men of antiquity, have given 
their testimony in favor of these mysteries, 
which in their time, had not degenerated 
I from their primitive purity. 

Several verv learned men have proved 
I that the sixth Dook of the .£neid contains a 
I figurative description of what was practiced 
I in those secret and celebrated spectacles. 
I There is indeed no mention made of 
DemiourgoM, who represented the Creator ; 
but the poet let us see in the vestibule, or 
first part of the piece, the children whom 
their parents had suffered to perish, and 
this was a proper lesson for uthers and 
mothers. 



Continue audits v 

Quos dulcis vita s 
Abstulit atra diw 


}««■. vagilus et Lngens, 
n flentes in limine primo : 
isortis, et ab nbera rapUs, 
et funere merdt acerbo". 
.£11. lib. vi. 


• Sow >a they oBiaf-d, dolatnl Knmam Ihay baar, 

Jul wiw lo llfa, b7 too KTera a doom. 
goalob'dCrumlbocndlololhaaUanllambl Pm. 
Tba Mltr wui fli>d BUI, iBcnuoH >«na>%a on thla 

Jbiald.bTtbaUKIaa(T>n]BWiopW.ri>iijUD. SaaUa 
Z<M»l..va(i»,aa.bookU.*tcL«. T. 
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Tn the next place appears Minos jud^ng 
the dead. The wicked were dragged into 
Tartarus, and the just were conducted into 
the Elysian fields. These gardens were all 
that ordinary men could aspire to. There 
were none but heroes and demi-gods who 
were honored with a place in heaven. All 
religions adopted a garden for the residence 
of the just ; and even when the Essenians 
among the Jews received the doctrine of 
another life, they imagined that the blessed 
would go after death into gardens bordering 
on the sea ; for as to the Pharisees, they 
adopted the metempsychosis, and not the 
doctrine of a resurrection. If among so 
many profane things, we may be allowed to 
quote the sacred history of Jesus Christ, we 
may remark, that when he said to the peni- 
tent thief, " To-day shalt thou be with me 
**in the * garden," he conformed himself to 
the lansruage of all mankind. 

The Eleusinian mysteries became the most 
celebrated. One thing very remarkable is, 
that they used to read in them the beginning 
of Sanchoniathon's Theogony ; a proof this, 
that Sanchoniathon had announced a 
supreme God, the creator and governor of 
the world. This therefore was the doctrine 
they displayed to the initiated, who had been 
educated in the belief of polytheism. Ijet 
us suppose a superstitious people, among 
ourselves, who from their ttmder infancy 
have been accustomed to pay the same 
homage to the Holy Virgin, St. John and 
the other saints, as to (fod himself. It 
would perhaps be dangerous to undeceive 
them on a sudden ; it would be prudent to 
begin with pointing out to the most moderate 
ami rational of them, the infinite distance 
there is between God and his creatures. 
This was exactly whnt th<^ mystagogues did. 
The {)ersons who were initiated assembled 
in the temple of Ceres, and the hierophantf 



* We hare here given IL de Voltaire*! ox]»«Mion; 
bat in our English trmiHlatioD of tha New Teatamant, 
the reader will find the word paradit* need instead of 
garden. See 8t. Luke, chap, xxiii. The Hebrew word 
OTID* .porodiM, ligniflea a garden of pleasure. T. 

t The hierophants, or mjttagogues (*Icpo^im|f 
MifrrTMytk) were the guides or conducton who in- 
structed the initiated in the preparatory ceremonies, and 
led thom through, and explaine<I to th<>m all the shows 
and reprewntatiotis of the mysteries. Among the 
Greeks, they were indiffereiitly of either sez, bot in 
Rome, the mysteries of Oeivs were always oaMmtei bf 
fesnals priests. T. 



taught them, that instead of adoring Ceres, 
conducting Triptolemus in a chariot dra¥m 
by dragons, they ought to worship the God 
who nourishes mankind, and who had per- 
mitted Ceres and Triptolemus to bring agri- 
culture into esteem. 

This is so true, that the hierophant be- 
gan by reciting the verses of the ancient 
Orpheus ; " Tread in the path of justice, 
'' adore the sole master of the universe ; he 
" is one, to him all beings owe their exist- 
*' ence ; he acts in them and by them, 
" but never has been seen by mortal 



" eves." 



I own, that I do not conceive how Pausa- 
nias can say that these verses are not 
equal to those of Homer ; it is certain, that 
in point of sense, they are preferable to 
the whole, both of the Iliad and the Odjs* 
sey. 

The learned bishop Warburton, altho' 
very unjust in many of his bold decisions, 
gives great weight to what I have just now 
said concerning the necessity there was for 
concealing the dogma of the unity of God 
from the vulgar, who were infatuated with 
polytheism. Ue quotes an anecdote related 
by rlutarch, of the young Alci blades, who 
after having assisted at these mysteries, in- 
sulteil the statue of Mercury in an hour of 
jollity with some of his friends, and thattlie 
|>eople were so incensed at this, that they 
insisted on his condemnation. 

The g^atest discretion was therefore re- 
el uired not to disgust the prejudices of the 
multitude. Alexander himself, when in 
Egypt, having obtained leave of the hiero- 
phant of the mysteries, to communicate the 
secret of the initiated to his mother, <K>ajur- 
ed her at the same time to bum his letter as 
soon as she read it, that she might not irri- 
tate the Greeks. 

They who have been so far misguided by 
a false zeal, as to pretend that these myste- 
ries were instituted only for the most infa- 
mous purposes, ought to be undeceived by 
the very term imtuUed, which implies that 
thev began a new life. 

Another unanswerable proof, that these 
mysteries were celebrated with no other 
view than to inspire men with virtue, is the 
manner in which they dissolved the as- 
sembly. Among the Greeks, they did this 
by pronouncing the two ancient Phoenician 
words Koff amphet, which signify '' Watch 
and be pure." In short we may obsenre, 
that when the emperor Nero visited Gheece, 
after having been guilty of the deatk of • 
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mother, he could not be initiated into these 
mysteries ; the crime he had been guilty of 
was too enormous, and powerful as he was, 
the initiated would not have admitted him. 
Zozimus informs us also, that Constantine 
could not find pagan priests who were will- 
ing to purify him, and free him from the 
absolution of the murders he had com- 
mitted. 

It appears evidently therefore, that among 
those nations whom we style pagans, gen- 
tiles and idolaters, there was a truly pure 
religion, while the bulk of the people, and 
the priests, had shameful customs, puerile 
ceremonies and ridiculous doctrines, and 
sometimes even shed the blood of their fel- 
low creatures, in honor of certfiin imaginary 
<leities, who were despised and detested by 
])hilosophers. 

This pure religion consisted in acknow- 
ledging the existence of one supreme God, 
and likewise his providence and justice. 
These mysteries, if we may believe Ter- 
tuUian, were disfigured by the ceremony of 
repreneration. In order to be initiated, it 
wns necessary that the aspirant should seem 
to he horn again ; this was a symbol of the 
new kind of life he was about to embrace. 
They presented him with a crown, and he 
trampled it under his feet ; the hierophant 
then held over him the sacred knife, and 
feigning a blow at him, the aspirant fell 
down as if he were dead, after which he 
rose again ns it were from the grave. There 
arc still some remains of this ancient cere- 
mony among the fiTC masons. 

Pausanias informs hs, that in several of 
the temples of Ceres, they use<i to scourge 
the initiat('<l ; the odious custom was intro- 
duced long afterwards into several Christian 
(•hun*h(v<. i have no doubt that with all 
these m yst*-ries, the principles of which were 
so sage and useful, they combined many 
ridi(MilouH superstitions. These supersti- 
tions naved the way for debauchery, which 
was f.)llowed by contempt ; so that at lentrth 
th(» onlv remains of those ancient mysteries, 
lose tn>ops of vagabonds whom we 
have seen in all parts of Kun»}M», under the 
name of Kgy|)tians, Hohemi;ins, and Gip- 
sies, dancing the dance of the priesta of 
Isis, selling their balsams, curing the 
iteh, though covered with it themselves, 
tt'lling fortunes, and stealing our poultry. 
Such has been the fate of an institution tne 
most sacred of any in half the known 
world. 

TOIVAIBI. 



FROM THE TRAGEDY OF ALZIBA. 
alzira's soliloquy. 

Shads of my mnrdered lorer, shun to Tiew me ! 

Rise to the stara, and make their brightneei aweetor; 

But shed no gleam of liutre on Alsira I 

8he hM betrayed her faith, and married Garloel 

The tea, that rolled its watery world betwixt na. 

Failed to diTide oar hands, — and he has reached me I 

The altar trembled at the unhallowed touch ; 

And UeaTen drew back, reluctant at our meeting. 

O thon soft-hovering ghost, that haunVst my fkncy 1 

Thou dear and bloody form, that skimm'st before met 

Thon neTer^ying, yet thou buried Zamor 1 

If sighs and tears have power to pierce the grave ; 

If death, that knows no piety, will but hear me ; 

If still thy gentle spirit lores Alsira; 

Pardon, that oven in death she dared forsake thee I 

Pardon her rigid sense of nature's duties : 

A parent's will,— « pleading country's safety I 

At these strong calls, she sacrificed her love 

To Joyless glory and to tasteless peace,— 

And to an empty worid, in which thou art not I 

O Zamor, Zamor, follow me no longer ! 

Drop aome daric Teil, snatch some kind cloud before thae^ 

1/OTer that conscious fkce, and let death hide thee I 

Leave me to suffer wrongs that Heaven alloti me. 

And teach mj busy batej to forget theel 

VOLTAIUE. 



I AND MY WILLIE. 

[Chaeucs S. Calvkrlt, an English poetical writer, 
bom in isai, has published ** Tratulation* inio EnglUh 
amd /A/m'* (1S66), ** Venm amd TVonWofioiM ** (1871?, and 
** Flg-Leatta " (1872), the latter having been voiy popn- 
I lar, and wveral times ro-printed. His poems are marked 
tiy delicate fancy, frequent strokes of subtle humor, 
and flniahed versification. 

The following qrfrited lines will be readily apprecia- 
ted as a suoceasftil parody upon a certain effusive school 
of modem poetry. He died in 1884.] 



In m o w pr anked dells where the sunb<>ams fiatter 
(And heaven it knoweth what that may mean ; 

Meaning, however, is no great matter). 
Where woods are a-trcmble, with rifts atwoen ; 

Through Gotl's own heather we wound together. 

I and my Willie (0 love my love) : 
I nerd hardly remark it was glorioos weather, 

And flitterbats wavered alow, above : 

Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing; 

(Boats in that climate are so pollta). 
And sands were a ribbon of green endowing. 

And oh I the sun dassle on bark and tight I 
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FORCE IN RELIGION. 



Throofb th* nn rM hcatlMr w« duwad 
(0 lore mj Willi* ^b^ "Belt for 

I nrafC BcntiMi affaio it wm goiiKW 
BliymMM-e fo ■»»€« in this world of oun. 



Hj tiam that lliuhHl with tlMlr porpto &Toff«, 

TbroQKli tcclu that brattl«d o*«r graan 
Wo walliod or, wad«l, w« two yoong aliaTer*, 

Thaaklng oor •!»• wo wen both oo groan. 

WoJoamoyMl in panOlolii, I and Wfllle, 

In fortnnato parallola I BottoHUoa, 
Bid in weltorlng ihadowt of daflbdiUy 

Or maijorun, kopt nailing peacock-ojoii 

Song birds dart«d aboat, aomo inky 

At coal, aume anowy (I woen) aa cnrda; 
Or ruay aa plnka, or aa roaaa pinky— 

Tbey reck of no eerlo To-oomo, thoae Mrdi. 

Bnt they akim ot'^t brnta which tho miU-atreaai waaboa 
Or hand in th« lift *n«ath a white clood*a hem; 

They need no paraaola, no goloahea; 
And good Mn. Trimmer abe feedetb them. 

Then we thrld GfMl*t eow«lipa (aa erat Ilia heather) 
That eod«iwerl the wan grawi with their golden bloomt ; 

And anap— (It waji perfectly citarming WMUher)— 
Our flngnra at Fate and her goddeaa-glouma. 



And Willie *gan ting— (oh, hia notea wer« ilnty, 
Wafta flntterfMl tliem ont to the whitfr'Wingf^ aea>— 

Humethlng made ap of rhymea that bavedone much doty 
Khymea (better to pat it) of "andentry.* 

Ikiw^n of flowen encountered aliowera 
In WlUiam'a caroMO lore my Willie I)— 

Then he bade aorrow borrow tnm blithe UMDorrow 
I quite forget what — aay a dallodilly. 

A iMwt in a hollow, ** with buda to follow,** 
I think ocrurr«*d next in hia nimble atrain; 

And rlay that wan ** kneadnn ** of oonne in Xden— 
A rhyuie nwiat noTvl, I dii maintain : 

M lata, bonea, the aingcr himaelf, lorO'fftoriea, 
And nil liwt furlable thinga got "ftnlad;** 

Hot with any diirign to nmcml their gloriea. 
But aimply aiid aolt^ly to rhyme with ** world.** 



Oh, if ItiUowa and piUowa, and h*mn and flowen, 

And all the brave rhymea of an elder day, 

Contd be fbrled together thia genial weatbar, 

AihI carted, or carried, on wafta away, 

Nor ever again trottad oot— «y me I 

How much fewar Tolunaa of Tvm thtrtM bal 



[BsT. WiLUAS Cwixiyawonm, a 
XngUah dirine, bom at Oxford, lfl02; died lM4u Ha 
entered the Jeauit College in Douay, Fiaace, and ba- 
cama a Ouholic, bat returned to Oxford, and to lfa» 
fUth of the Church of Fjigi and. a year or two iatar. 
He WM made Chancellor of Salisboiy, and waa mnek 
admired for hia great dialectic akill, though in creed ha 
waa a latitodinarian. For aome y«an he had aoraplea 
aa to aubacribing to the thirty-nine artidea, but finally 
aeoapted tliem aa a baala of union, and nA uf brlief. 
ChOIingworth'a chief work waa The BeUgiom of Ptroie$' 
' loalt, a mrf4 wag to Salraliom. The following extract la 
' from one of hia aermona. Locke recommended tba 
conatant atody of Chillingworth ** for attaining the waj 
of right reaaoning.*^] 

] I have learned from the ancient Fathers 
I of the Church, that nothing is more against 
religion than to force religion ; and of 8t. 
Paul, the weapons of the Christian warfare 
are not carnal. And great reason; for 
human violence may make mr>n counterfeit, 
but cannot make them believe, and is there* 
fore fit for nothing but to bn^ed form with- 
out and atheism within. Besides, if this 
means of bringing men to emhnice any re- 
ligion were generally used — an, if it may be 
justly used in any place by those that have 
power, and think they have truth, certainlr 
they cannot with reason deny but that it 
may be used in every place by those that 
have power aa well as they, and think thev 
have truth as well as they — what could fol- 
low but the maintenance, perhaps, of truth, 
but perhaps only the profession of it in one 

Slace, ana the oppression of it in a hun- 
red? What will follow from it but the 
preservation, peradventure, of unity, but, 
peradventure, only of uniformity, in parti- 
cular states and churches ; but the immor- 
talizing the greater and more lamentable 
divisions of Christendom and the world? 
And, therefore, what can follow from it but, 
perhaps, in the judgment of carnal policy, 
the temporal benefit and tranquillity of tem- 
poral states and kingdoms, but the infinite 
prejudice, if not the desolation, of the king- 
dom of Christ ? . . . . But they that 
know there is a King of kings and Lord of 
lords, by whose will and pleasure kings and 
kingdoms stand and fall, they know that to 
no kin^r or state anything can be profitable 
which 18 unjust ; and that nothing can be 
more evidently unjust than to force weak 
men, by the profession of a religion which 
they brieve not, to lose their own eternal 
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liappiness, out of a vain and needless fear business and employment be laid aside, till 

lest they maypossibly disturb their temporal thou hast his blood. How I A man's blood 

ouietness. Tnere is no danger to any state for an injurious, passionate speech — for a 

m>m any man's opinion, unless it he such disdainful look ? rfay, that is not all : that 

an opinion by which disobedience to autho- thou mayest gain among men the reputation 

rity, or impiety, is taught or licensed — of a discreet, well-tempered murderer, be 

which sort, I confess, may justly be pun- sure thou killest him not in passion, when 

ished as well as other faults— or unless this thy blood is hot and boiling with the provo- 

sanguinary doctrine be Joined with it, that cation ; but proceed with as great temper 

it is lawful for him by numan violence to and settledness of reason, with as much ais- 

enforce others to it Therefore, if Protes- cretion and preparedness, as thou wouldst to 

tants did offer violence to other men's con- the communion : after several days' respite, 

sciences, and compel them to embrace their that it may appear it is thy reason guides 

reformation, I excuse them not thee, and not thy passion, invite him kindly 

and courteously into some retired place, and 

SEASON MUST BE APPEALED TO IN RELIGIOUS there let it be oetermined whether his blood 

DISCUSSIONS. or thine shall satisfy the injury. 

But you that would not have men foUow . f? ^°^^^l^ vMr^''"u"''''^*'°L^*".** 

their reason, what would you have them '* " *"' ^7 *'"'''k,° JfTu '""'^'^- '^'"« "' 

follow? thei^ paasions, or pluck out their ^^^.?, T.°° T °°t' i *'^ raging fiery 

oyes. and go blindfold? No, you say ; you fP*"*"^ For ,f we shall inquire of the 

would hafe them follow authorityVin ^j^^Tu^^Lr *»7 = ^^l ^''t "*" 

God's name, let them ; we aLw wouli have *»™*^ **"" .,^'" "" ' ^J^ *« "**•<"?«• 

them foUow authority; for it is upon the ^f°%**J,'"'i,TTMV?^* T iTL^'' ^ 

Authority of universil tradiUon that we of it.' filessed God 1 that it should become 

would have them believe Scripture. But ? f'f ""f settled course for "man to run 

then, as for the authority which yon would ll^^.tel^.l ^T'^ ""* *' "f^' 'f 

have them follow, you 'will let them see ^f ^^^^'"^. *? -P*"*"™ ' commandment 

reason why they should follow it And U °^ ^^^JV^'L" h'^*?/!? •"• l"^ '" 

not this to go a little about-to leave reason f °i'L t.^^^ . n?^ ^ T^ f T """^ ^^ •'" 

f . ..^A .!,„„ .« „ — « .„ :* ven, as meat and dnnk IS for the maintam- 




u...ty,ur»..,.-»u».=uu„...„„ .^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ j^ himself ■ every day, 

^uToT letsty'^UinThilVth"^ ^v'tht"wh'!^a":^ h'?"'*""^ t."?' '^^t^^ 

greater reason to Llieve that authority. ,%?Xm\rmrgV ;rrut'"^l*j:::^e 

A collection of nine sermons preached by i^P-totion of unrighteousness, pour down 

ChilHngworth before Charles 1. has been «»tlie vials of his wrath and indignation ; 

frequently printed. From one of these wo 7%^"^.' notwithstanding, is P»t»ent and ong- 

select the'4owing animated expostulation '"J^^™* **""'V^'' ^^^' ^P'"* ^^ •»• ^O"?; 

with his noble hea^rers : "^ '^^..TlX^yX^'^^^SC^ 

*/,*tvu« .^.T«.i t .v-« reconciled unto him : and yet thou, on the 

AGAINST DUELLING. .» 'j r j' a j • a 

other side, for a distempered passionate 
But how is this doctrine [of the forgive- speech, or less, should take upon thee to 
nn?8 of injuries] received in the world ? send thy neighbour's soul, or tnine own, or 
What counHcl would men, and those none likely both, clogged and oppressed with all 
of the worst sort, give thee in such a case ? your sins unrepented of — ^for h6w can re- 
How would the soberest, discreetest, well- pentance possibly consist with such a reso- 
bred Christian advise the«*? Why, thus: lution ? — fcefore the tribunal-seat of God, 
If thy brother or thy neighbour have offered to expect your final sentence ; utterly de- 
thee an injury, or an affront, forgive him. priving yourself of all the blessed means 
By no means ; thou art utterly undone, and which God has contrived for thy salvation, 
lost in reputation with the world, if thou and putting thyself in such an estate, that 
dost forgive him. What is to be done, then ? it shall not be in God's power almost to do 
Why, let not thy heart take rest, let all other thee any good. Pajdoii| I beseech yoii| mj 
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earnestness, almost intemperateness, seeing •loqn.noe of BoiuMaii, with bit inrindbie i«t« of 

that it hath proceeded from so just, so war- ^^^ "^ ■ympathy with the people, place him per- 

rantable a ground : and since it is in your "»«>enUy in the front rank of the writeni who have 

power to give rules of honor and reputa- ^"^^ *»«»*>' ^ ^"•°^'» lif iture] 

tion to the whole kingdom, do not you teach ^^he scene of the following de-cription U the famoot 
others to be ashamed of this mseparable « Bo^ue* *» Jm/*^," at Clarena, on Lake Genera. It it 
badge of your religion— charity and forgiv- ^^^^ ^f u,g Jg^^^^ graphic and realictic paattage* in Rout- 
ing of offences : give men leave to be Chris- .e^u'i ** Julie, ou la NimotOe HOoUe:'] 
tians without danger or dishonor ; or, if re- 
ligion will not work with you, yet let the A favorite promenade of Madame de 
• laws of that state wherein you live, the Wolmar, and one where she took frequent 
earnest desires and care of your righteous recreation, was a retired spot which Fhe 
prince, prevail with you. called her Elysium. This place, althou^'li 

w. Chillinowobtb. very near to the country-house, is so con- 
cealed by the covered walk which separates 

""■^"^"^ it from the former, that it is visible from no 

part of the mansion. The thick foliage 

A RURAL ELYSIUM IN SWITZEB- which surrounds it does not permit the eve 

I AND * ^ penetrate, and it is always kept carefully 

locked. Scarcely had I arrived inside it^ 

[Jkak Jaoqum RocisicAv, one of the mait famoni of when, the gate being hidden by alders and 

French writew, born at Geneva in 1712, died near I»ari« ^azel bushes, which leave only two narrow 

in 1778. Ilia eager apiK-tite for knowledge was evinced passages at the sidcS, I COuld no longer SCO, 

in hit eariiert years, but with cliivnic ill-health, sys- on turning round, the place where 1 hud en- 

tematic study and regular work were for many yuan tered it ; and not seeing anv door, I found 

neglected, while he devoured all the Uuks he could Uy myself as if dropped there from the clouds. 

hold of in deaultory reading. At thirty, ItouiMoau wont In entering this little orchard, I waA 

to Parii, where he subuiated by copying rnunic. iniTr;*), atruck with an agreeable sensation which 

be wrote an oawiy for tha prise offered by the i>Uon the dark shades, the fresh and cheerful ver- 

Academy for the beat essay on the question " IIhs the dure, the flowers scattered on all sides, the 

revival of Science and Art helped to corrupt or to purify murmuring of running water, and the BOngS 

Morals?- Taking the paradoxical ground that progr.^ ^f ^ myriad of birds borc in upon my imagi- 

in knowledge had denioraliaed mankind, Rousseau com- n^tj^n at least aS vividly as tO my Senses ; 

posed a brilliant glorifloaUoa of the natural sUte of ^ut at the Same time 1 thought that I be- 

man. The force and beauty of hi. .tyl^ combined with y^^^d the wildest, the most solitary ]»hlC0 in 

the freedom of his opinions, at once placedhim in IJe ^^ ^^^ j^„j j^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^ '^y^^^ j ^^ 

first rank, of authonihlp. In 17^^iq>pe^ his^W. ^^ g„^ ^^^j ^.j^^ ,^^^ ^^^^ penetrated 

ctmrse ON /iMaiM<i<M omony JweM,- and in 1762 his ''ooriff I :^a_ ^i • -u o • j ii i j 

Omira^r treTtises ftill of Upmost radical democimUc "*« this ^Idemess. Surpnsed, 8l)ell-l>Ound, 

doctrines, vigorously attacking the chureh and the transported by a specUcle 80 unforeseen, 1 

monarchy, and becoming, as has been «dd, the Bible of remained for an instant motionless, and ex. 

the French Revolution. Rousseau^s most ideal woric is S!?*™*^1 ?, 1" mvoluntanr enthusiasm : 

•*Lo Souveiu HUoUey It abounds in impassioned l^^nianl O Juan IiemandezI Julia, the end 

rbetoric,reflnedsentiment,an<lexquislto descriptions of ©^ the worid is at your doorl" "Many 

nature. His "i?mar on JSrfiica/irm" (I7e2), which Goethe persons find it here just as you do," said 

called "A(iii»re*«r;o«pei<m£tfMOifioN,*' contains the germs 8^^, with a smile : '^but twenty Steps at 

of many ideas which have been thought to be due to most brings them back quickly to Glarens ; 

the nineteenth century instead of the eighteenth. Rons- let US See if the charm will last any longer 

Mao*s books were condemned by the French pariiament, with you. This is the very same grOTO 

and he passed several years in exile. His quarrel with where you used formerly to promenade, and 

the historian Hume, with whom he spent near a year, where you and my COUsin played at throw- 
and his morbid suspicions of his friends, gave currency to ing peacheS at each Other. I OU know that 
the Idea of liis insanity. Rousseau's domevUc life was a the grass there waS very dry, the trces thin- 
model to be avoided. His utest work, the " Cbn/e*- u pfented, ginng very little shade and that 
Holu," is an autobiography which he declared without there was no water here. Behold it now, 

precedent for Hi utter f^nkness. Notwithstanding the fr^gij^ „^ adomed, beautified, embel- 

•mn of his life, the incomparable style and ardent Ugj,^ ^j^j^ fl^^ers, irrigated with water. 

What do yon think it has cost me to put it 

• TranaUted by the Americaa editor. into this condition ? For it IS well that yOQ 
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flhonld know that I am the superintendent, 
aud that my husband left to me the entire 
direction," 

" Upon my word," I replied, " it has cost 
you nothing but negligence. This place is 
charming, it is true, but wild and solitary ; 
I see here no human labor. You have shut 
the gate ; water has come I know not how ; 
nature alone has done all the rest, and you 
yourself would never have known how to do 
it as well as she." ^^ It is true," said she, 
'Hhat nature has done all, but under my 
direction, and there is nothing there which 
I have not prescribed. Quess again." *' In 
the first place," I replied, " I do not under- 
stand how, with ever so much pains and 
money, one can supply the place of time. 
The trees " 

** As to that," said M. de Wolmar, " you 
will observe that there are not so many very 
large ones, and those were alreadv here. 
Moreover, Julia began this long before her 
marriage, and almost immediately after the 
death of her mother, when she came here 
with her father in quest of solitude." " Ah, 
well," said I, ** since you will have me be- 
lieve that all these massive, grand bowers, 
these hanging clusters of foliage, these 
beautifully umbrageous thickets, have been 
created in seven or eight years, and that art 
has had a hand in it, I judge that if you 
have done all this in an enclosure so spa- 
cious for two thousand crowns, you have 
economized well." " You are only two 
thousand crowns above the mark, said 
she; "it has cost me nothing at all." 
" IIow, nothing ?" " No, nothing ; unless 
you reckon some twelve days' work a year 
of my gardener, as many of two or tnree 
of my servants, and a few of M. de Wolmar 
liimself. who has not disdained to act some- 
times as my journeyman gardener." I com- 
]>rehended nothing of this enigma ; but 
Julia, who had hitherto withheld me, said, 
inviting me to walk on : " Advance, and 
you will comprehend. Adieu, Tinian, Adieu, 
Juan Fernandez, adieu, all enchantment! 
in one moment you will have returned 
from the end of the world." 

I began with delight to traverse this 
orchanl so transformed ; and if I did not 
find exotic plants and the productions of 
the Indies, I found those of tnis region, all 
brought together and arranged so as to pro- 
duce an effect more brilliant and more 
n^rreeable. The grass, green and thick, but 
short and comj>act, was interspersed with 
wild thyme, with balm, with sweet mar- 



joram and other fragrant herbs. A thou- 
sand flowers sparkled on the turf, among 
which the eye detected with surprise some 
species of garden flowers which appeared 
to grow naturally with the others. I en- 
countered here and there dark clumps, im- 
penetrable to the rays of the sun as in the 
thickest forest ; these clumps were formed 
of trees of the most flexible wood, the 
branches of which had been bent back, so 
as to hang to the ground and take root by 
an art similar to the natural growth of the 
mangrove in America. In tne more open 
spaces I saw here and there without order 
and without symmetry, thickets of rose- 
bushes, of wild raspberrries, of gooseberries, 
clumps of lilac, of nazelnuts, of elderbushes, 
of seringa, of furze, of trifolium, which over- 
spread the ^und, and gave it the air of 
being uncultivated. I followed winding and 
irregular paths bordered with these flower- 
ing shrubs, and covered with myriad wreaths 
of woody-nightshade, ivy, grapes, hops, bind- 
weed, bryony, clematis and other plants of 
similar species, among which the honey- 
suckle and the jasmine deigned to mingle. 
These garlands seemed thrown negligently 
from one tree to another, as I had some- 
times remarked them in the forests, and 
formed over us a kind of drapery which 
sheltered us from the sun, while we haa 
under our feet a path soft, smooth, and dry, 
over a fine moss, without sand, without 
grass, and without roughness of any kind. 
Then only I discovert that those green 
and clustered shades which had so imposed 
upon me from a distance were composed 
only of these creeping and parasitic plantit 
which, trained along the trees, surrounded 
their tops with the thickest foliage and 
covered the earth at their feet with shade 
and with freshness. I even observed that 
by a very simple effort many of these plants 
had been made to take root upon the trunks 
of the trees, so that they stretched them- 
selves farther while travelling a less dis- 
tance. You may well conceive that the 
fruit trees did not bear the better for all 
these additions, but in this spot alone the 
useful has been sacrificed to the agreeable, 
and in the rest of the grounds such care 
has been taken of the plants and the trees 
that even without this orchard the crop of 
fruits is more abundant than before. If 
you reflect how charming it is to find a wild 
fruit sometimes in the depths of a wood, 
and even to refresh oneself with it, you will 
comprehend the pleasure of finding in this 
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artificial wilderness, excellent and ripe fruits, 
although scattered and poor-looking ; which 
moreover yields the pleasure of search and 
of selection. 

All these little paths were bordered and 
croRsed by a limpid and clear stream of 
water, sometimes flowing among the grass 
and the flowers, in almost imperceptible 
threads, sometimes running in large rivulets 
upon a clear and checkered gravel which 
rendered the water more brilliant. We saw 
the source of the stream bubbling and issu- 
ing from the ground, and now and then 
deeper channels, in which the calm and 
placid water mirrored the surrounding ob- 
jects to the eye. " I comprehend now every- 
thing else,*' said I to Julia, ^^ but these waters 

which I see on all sides ." " They 

come from over yonder," she replied, point- 
ing out to me the side on which was the 
terrace of her garden. ^' It is the same 
stream which supplies at great expense a 
fountain in the flower garden, which nobody 
cares for. M. de Wolmar is not willing to 
remove it, through respect for my fatner, 
who designed it ; but with what pleasure we 
come every day to see running in this 
orchard that water which we scarcely go 
neii^ in the garden ; the jet (Teau plays for 
fltrangers, the brook flows here for our- 
selves." 

I saw then that pains had been taken to 
make the water wind about with economy, 
by dividing and re-uniting the streams, in 
sparing steep courses as much as possible, 
so as to prolong the circuit and create the 
murmur of a few little waterfalls. A stratum 
of clay covered with one inch of gravel 
from the lukCf and interspersed with shells, 
formed the bed of the stream. These same 
streamlets, running at intervals under a few 
large tiles covered with earth, and with turf 
on a level with the surface, formed at their 
issues so many artificial springs. A few 
rills were raised by siphons over the rough 
places, and bubbled and foamed while fall- 
ing back. Finally, the ground, thus re- 
freshed and moistened, produced continually 
new flowers and preserved the grass always 
▼erdant and beautiful. 

The more I surveyed this delightful asy- 
lum, the more I felt increasing the delicious 
sensations which I had experienced on en- 
tering it ; nevertheless curiosity kept me in 
suspense. I was more eager to behold the 
objects, than to take account of their im- 
pressions, and I delighted to give myself up 
to this charming contemplation without tak- 



ing the trouble to think. But Madame de 
Wolmar, drawing me from my reverie, said 
taking me by the arm : " All that you be- 
hold is only nature in a vegetable and in- 
animate form ; and whatever one may do, 
it leaves always an idea of solitude which 
saddens us. Come and see it animated and 
alive ; it is there that each moment of the 
day you will find in it a new attraction." 

*' You anticipate me," said I, " I hear a 
noisy and confused warbling, and I see a 
very few birds ; I comprehend that you have 
here an aviary." *^ It is true," said she, 
^^ let us approach." I did not yet dare to 
say what I thought of the aviary ; but that 
idea had something in it which displeased 
me, and did not seem to me in harmony 
with the rest. 

We descended by many windings to the 
lower end of the orchard, where I found all 
the water united in one pretty stream, flow- 
ing sofUy between two rows of ancient wil- 
lows, which had been often pruned. Their 
hollow and half bare tops formed a snecies 
of vases whence sprang, by the artince of 
which I have spoken, clumps of honey- 
suckles, one part of which was interlaced 
about the branches of the willows, and the 
others fell gracefully along the brook. Al- 
most at the extremity of the enclasure was 
a little basin bordered with grass, with 
rushes, and with rose-bushes, serving as a 
watering-|>lace for the aviary, and the last 
station of^ that water so precious and so well 
managed. 

Above this basin was a platform t<>rmina- 
ted in an angle of the enclosure by a hillock 
garnished with a multitude of shrubs of 
every variety ; the smallest ones toward the 
summit, and continually increasing in size 
in proportion as the ground fell away, which 
rendered the plane of^ their tops almost hori- 
zontal, or at least showed that one day it 
would become so. In front were a dozen 
trees still young but intended to grow larger, 
such as the beech, the elm, the ash, and the 
acacia. There were groves on this side 
which served as an asylum to that multi- 
tude of birds whose twiUcrings I had heard 
from afar ; and it was in the shade of this 
foliage, as under a great parasol, that we 
saw them fluttering, running, singing, play- 
ing and fighting, as if they had not perceived 
us. They took to flight so little at our ap- 
proach that, in accordance with the idea I 
had preWously formed, I believed them at 
first imprisoned by a netting ; but when we 
were arrived at the edge of the basin I saw 
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many of them alight and approach us on a 
kind of short path, which divided the plat- 
form in two, and communicated between the 
basin and the aviary. Then M. de Wolmar. 
making the tour of the basin, scattered on 
the path two or three handfiils of grain, 
whicn he had in his pocket; and when he 
had retired, the birds ran and fell to eating 
like poultry, with an air so familiar that I 
saw they were used to this treatment. 
^^ That is charmmg !" I exclaimed, ^* that 
word avian/ had surprised me ; but I under- 
stand it now ; I see that you want guests 
and not prisoners/* " Whom do you call 
quests ?" replied Julia : " it is we who are 
theirs ; they are the sovereigns here, and we 
pay them tribute to be allowed to come 
sometimes into their dominions.'' " Very 
well," I replied ; ^*' but how have these sove- 
reigns become possessed of this place? 
What means of assembling here so many 
voluntary inhabitants ? I have never heard 
say that anything like this has been ever 
attempted ; and 1 would not have believed 
its success possible, if I had not had the 
proof of it under my own eyes." 

*^ Patience and time," said M. de Wolmar, 
*^ have effected this miracle. There are ex- 
pedients of which rich people scarcely be- 
think themnelves in their pleasures; con- 
tinually in haste to enioy, money and force 
are the only means they know ; they have 
their birds in cages, and their friends at so 
much per month. If the valets should ever 
approach this place, you would quickly see 
the birds disappear ; and if the^ are here 
at present in great numbers, it is because 
they have always been here. One cannot 
make them come, when there are none, but 
it is easy when they are here to attract many 
more by providing for all their wants, by 
never frightening them, by letting them 
build their nests m safety, and never taking 
the little ones out of them ; for then those 
who are here remain, and those who arrive, 
stay with them. This grove was in ex- 
istence before, although it was separated 
from the orchard ; Julia has only enclosed 
it by a live hedge, removed whatever ob- 
structed it, enlarged it, and embellished it 
with n(>w nlants. You see on the right and 
the left <>t the path which leads to it, two 
spaces filled with a confused mixture of 
grass, of chaff, and of all sorts of plants. 
8he has it sown every year with wheat, with 
millet, with tumsol, with hemp, and with 
vetches, all grains which the birds are fond 
of, and which are never harvested. Besides 



this, almost every day, summer and winter, 
she or I bring them something to eat ; and 
when we fail, Fanchon supplies thefr ordi- 
nary. They have water only four steps dis- 
tant, as you see. Madame de Wolmar car- 
ries her attentions so far as to provide them 
every spring with little piles of hair, of 
straw, of wool, of moss and of other sub- 
stances suitable to make nests. With the 
supply of materials, the abundance of food, 
and the great care which is taken to keep 
off all enemies, the continual tranquillity 
which they enjoy induces them to lay in a 
convenient spot, where nothing is wanting to 
them, where nobody troubles them. Thus 
you see how the country of the fathers re- 
mains that of the children, and how the 
population is maintained and multiplied." 

'* Well, what do you think of it?" said 
Julia to me, as we returned. "Are you 
still at the end of the world ?" ** No," said 
I, " I find myself completely outside of it, 
and ^ou have in fact transported me into 
Elysium. But there is one thing here, 
which I can not understand ; it is that a 
place so different from what it .was, could 
not have become what it is, except by great 
culture and pains ; nevertheless I see no- 
where the least trace of cultivation ; all is 
green, fresh, vigorous, and the hand of the 
gardener is nowhere visible ; nothing con- 
tradicts the idea of a deserted island, which 
came to me in entering it, and I can per- 
ceive no vestiges of man." " Ah I" said 
M. de Wolmar, " it is because we have taken 
great pains to efface them ; we sow grass 
over all the places which have been worked, 
and the verdure soon conceals the traces of 
the labor ; in winter, the dry and thin spots 
are covered with fertilizers ; they proauce 
the moss, and stimulate the grass and the 
plants : the trees themselves are no longer 
stuntea, and in the summer they scarcely 
appear finer ; as to the moss which covers 
some of the paths, the secret of making it 
grow has been sent to us from England. 
These two sides." he continued, "were 
closed in by walls ; the walls have been 
masked not by espaliers but by thick shrubs, 
which cause the ooundaries of the place to 
be taken for the beginning of a forest. On 
the two remaining sides are trained strong 
quick-set hedges, well-filled with maples, 
hawthorns, holly trees, privet, and with 
other varieties of shrubs, which take away 
the appearance of ordinary hedges, and giv^ 
them that of a copse. Vou see nothing 
stiff, straight or leveled ; the chalk-line has 
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nerer entered into this place ; nature plants 
nothing on a line. The winding waUu in 
their feigned irregolaritjr are contrived with 
skill to prolong the promenade, to conceal 
the boraers of the island, and to enlarge its 
apparent extent, without making incon^^^ 
nient and too freqaent turns. 

In considering all this, I found it suffi- j 
ciently strange that one should take so much 
pains to conceal the pains which had been ' 
taken ; would it not have been better not to 
have taken them at all ? ^* Notwithstand- 
ing all which has been told you,'' answered 
Julia, "you judge of the work by the effect, 
and you deceive yourself. All that you see 
are wild or hardy plants, which it is suffi- 
cient to set in the ground, and which thrive 
afterward of themselves. Moreover nature 
appears to seek to conceal from the eyes of 
men her true attractions, of which they are 
too little sensible, and which they strive to ; 
disfigure when they are within their reach : ; 
she Sees from frequented places ; it is on \ 
the summit of the mountains, in the depths 
of the forest, in the deserted islands, that 
she displays her most impressive charms. 
They wno love her and can not go so far 
to seek her are compelled to offer violence 
to her, to force her as it were to come and 
dwell with them ; and all this can not be 
brought about without a little illusion.'' 



Thoog^ gold and rilTer, weahli and fime. and 

he poMBM, 
With BOM Vmiaj tiMm, none to Aan, th«7 an tat 



Gold im the eonrerae of the world— a greeting, and no 

nx>re! 
And beanty*! conTerae colder still— a word, and all is 

o'er: 
Some shun my preseooe, and from some scorn bids mx 

qrfritfly: 
Though all are loTera, all ai« friends, till tempests veil 

the sky. 



RUSSIAN NATIONAL SONG. 

[Translated by Sib Johh Bowrino, from an anony- 
mons aathor.] 

Upon its little tvrfy hill, the desert's charm and pride, 
The tall oak in his majesty extends his branches wide : 
His shadow covers half the waste, and there he stands 

alone, 
Like a poor soldier on the watch, a sad abandoned one ! 

And who, when wakes the glowing sun, thy friendly 

shade shall seek ? 
Or shield thee when the thunder rolls, and when the 

lightnings break ? 
Mo graceful pine protects thee now, no willow wares 

its head, 
Ko sholterin;^ iry's dark green leares are midst thy 

branches spread I 

Alas! *tis sad to stand alone, thus banished flrom the 

grore; 
Bat bittern: far for youth to mourn dirided fh>m his 

lOTSl 



Bat wbere*s the breast where I may sleep, when those 

dark moments oome ? 
For he who lored me cannot hear, he slumbers in the 

tomb! 
Alas! I long hare lost the Joys of friend and family. 
And the ftdr maid that I adore looks carelessly on me : 

No aged parents on our heads their benedictions pour: 
No children to our bosoms creep, or play upon our floor; 
take away your wealth, your fame, your honors, 

treasures Tile, 
And giro me in their stead, a home—a loTe— an J lore** 

sweet smile. 



THE WORLD OF HOMER A WORLD 
OF HIS OWN. 

The Greek mind^ which became one of 
the main factors of the civilized life of 
Christendom, cannot be fully compre- 
hended without the study of fiomer, and 
is nowhere so vividly or so sincerely ex- 
hibited as in his works. He has a world 
of his own, into which, upon his strong 
wing, he carries us. There we find our- 
selves amidst a system of ideas, feelings, 
and actions different &om what are to oe 
found anywhere else, and forming a new 
and distinct standard of humanity. Many 
among them seem as if they were then 
shortly about to be buried under a mass of 
ruins, in order that they might subsequently 
reappear, bright and iresh for application, 
among later generations of men. Others 
of them almost carry us back to the early 
mornings of our race, the Lours of its 
greater simplicity and purity, and more 
free intercourse with God. In much that 
this Homeric world exhibits, we see the 
taint of sin at work, but far, as yet, from its 

Eerfect work and its ripeness ; it stands 
etween Paradise and the vices of later 
heathenism, far from both, from the latter 
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as well as the former, and if among all 
earthly knowledge the knowledge of man 
be that which we should chiefly court, and 
if to be genuine it should be founded upon 
experience, how is it possible to overvalue 
this primitive representative of the human 
race in a form complete, distinct, and sepa- 
rate, with its own religion, ethics, policy, 
history, arts, manners, fresh and true to the 
standard of its nature, like the form of an 
infant from the hand of the Creator, yet 
mature, full and finished, in its own sense, 
afler its own laws, like some master-piece 
of the scolptor^s art 

Bight Hon. W. K. GLAonoifi. 



TO MY PENATES. 

pTrom the BuMian of Baticohkot, a poet <^ the 
nineteenth century. Translated by Sw JoBJC Bowaxxa.] 

Kind Penates I thus I pray — 

may wealth and vanity 
Never hither find their way, 

Never here admitted be ! 
Let the vile, the slavish soul, 

Let the sons of pomp and pride, 

Fortune's spoilt ones, turn aside; 
Not on them nor theirs I call I 

Tottering beggar ! hither come. 
Thou art bidden to my home ; 
Throw thy useless crutch away ; 
Come — be welcome and be gay 1 
Warmth and rest thy limbs require. 
Stretch thee by my cheerful fire : 

Reverend teacher ! old and hoary. 
Thou whom years and toil have taught^ 
Who with many a storm hast fought, 

Storms of time and storms of glory! 
Take thy merry balalaika. 

Sing thy struggle o'er again ; 

In the battle's bloody plain, 
Where thou swungst the rude 

Midst the cannon's thunder-roar. 
Midst the sabres crashing o'er ; 
Trumpets sounding, banners flying 
O'er the dead and o'er the dying; 
While thy never-wearied blade 
Foes on foes in darkness laid. 

And thou LIsette I at evening steal 
Through the shadow-cover' d vale. 
To this soft and sweet retreat ; 
Steal, my nymph, on silent feet. 



Let a brother's hat disguise 
Thy golden looks, thy azure eyes ; 
O'er thee be my mantle thrown, 
Bind my warlike sabre on : 

When the treacherous day is o'er, 
Knock, fair maiden, at my door ; 
Enter then, thou soldier sweet I 
Throw thy mantle at my feet ; 
Let thy curls, so brightly glowing, 
On thy ivory shoulders flowing. 
Be unbound : thy lily breast 
neave no more with robes oppressed I 

** Thou enchantress ! is it so ? 

Sweetest, softest shepherdess I 

Art thou come indeed to bless 
With thy smiles my cottage now ?" 

O, her snowy hsjids are pressing, 
Wannly, wildly pressing mine ! 

Mine her rosy lips are blessing, 
Sweet as incense firom the shrine, 
Sweet as zephyr's breath divine, 

Gently murmuring through the bon^; 

Even so she whispers now : 
<* O my heart's friend, I am thine ; 

Mine, beloved one ! art thou." 

What a privileged being he, 
Who in life's obscurity, 

Underneath a roof of t hatch. 
Till the morning dawns ii')ove, 

Sweetly sleeps, while augels watch. 
In the arms of holy love ! 

But the stars are now retreating 

From the brighteuiiig eye of day. 
And the little birds are greeting. 

Round their nests, the dewy ray. 
Hark ! the very heaven is riii|dng 

With the matin song of peace : 
Hark I a thousand warblers singing. 

Waft their music on the breeze. 

All to life, to love are waking, 

From their wings their slum^rs shaking} 

But my Lila still is sleeping 
In her fiur and flowery nest ; 

And the zephyr, round her creeping. 
Fondly fans her breathing breast; 

O'er her cheeks of roses straying, 

With her golden ringlets playing. 

From her lips I steal a kiss ; 
Drink her breath : but roses fkirest, 
Richest nectar, rapture dearest. 

Sweetest, brightest rays of bliss, 

Never were as sweet as this. 

Sleep, thou loved one 1 sweetly sleep ; 

Angels here their vigils keep 1 
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Bleet, in innooenee arrayed, 

I from fortune*! IkYors flee ; 
Shrouded in the forest-ehade. 

More than bleet by love and thee^ 
Time on dove-like wing glides by : 

1 has gold a ray BO brigiht 

As thy seraph-smile of light 
Throws o'er happy poverty ? 

Thou good genius I in thy view 
Wealth is vile and worthless too : 
Riches never brought thee down 
From thy splendor-girded throne; 
But beneath the shadowy tree 
Thou hast deigned to smile on hm. 

Fancy, daughter of the skies, 
Thoughts, on wings of light that rise, 

Waft my spirit gay and free. 
When the storm of passion slumbers, 

Far above humanity, 
To the Aonian land of numbers, 

Where the choirs of music stray; 
Rapture, like a feathered arrow. 
Bursting life's dark prison narrow. 

Bears me to the heavens away. 

Batxitbiikov. 



LOVE. 



[BoBSBT BuKTON, an Kngllsh writer of gmt enidl- 
tion and philoflophic temper, waa bom in 1676, and died 
In 1639. Hi« great book, ** The Anatomy of MeUmoholif,'' 
tat published in 1621, and rerj often reprinted, ii a 
eorioos medley of wisdom, wit, sentiment, sapentition, 
far-fetched illustration, and out-of-the-way learning. 
It bristlee with quotations flrom ancient and modem 
authors, on all sutijects, and in every language. It is 
the most discursire of books, and, though orerloaded 
with pedantry, is ftill of the most suggesdTe food for 
tbouj^tw Steme borrowed largely fh)m old Burton, and 
while Beckford^s declaration that "half our modem 
books are decanted out of the 'Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,*** is an exaggeration, it is true that many 
writers of great repute are indebted to this curious 
literary repository for far more than they hare erer 
acknowledged. 

The Elizabethan age was prolific in writers who illus- 
trated the delicious line of Beaumont A Fletcher: 
** Nothing BO dainty sweet as lorely melancholy,** and 
Burton, in the Tersee prefixed to his now famous book, 
donbtlesfl suggested to Milton some of the fancies so 
exquisitely brought out in 11 Pnt9«ro»o: 

" When I go musing all alone. 
Thinking of dirers things foreknown. 
When I build castles in the air, 
Told of sorrow, void of fear, 



FleasiBg aytelf with phantasms sweet, 
Methinks the time runs very fleet. 

All my Joys to this are folly ; 

Nought so sweet as melancholy. 

Boccace hath a pleasant tale to this pur* 
pose, which he borrowed from the Greeks, 
and which Beroaldus hath turned into Latin, 
Bebelius into verse, of Cjmon and Iphi- 
genia. This Cymon was a fool, a proper 
man of person, and the governor of Cfyprus* 
son, but a very ass ; insomuch that his 
father being ashamed of him, sent him to a 
farm-house he had in the country, to be 
brought up ; where by chance, as his manner 
was, walking alone, he espied a gallant 
young gentlewoman named Iphigenia, a 
burgomaster's daughter of Cyprus, with her 
maid, by a brook side, in a little thicket, 
fast asleep in her smock, where she had 
newly batned herself. When Cymon saw 
her, ne stood leaning on his staff, gaping 
on her immovable, and in a maze : at last 
he fell so far in love with the glorious ob- 
ject, that he began to rouse himself up : to 
bethink what he was ; would needs tollow 
her to the city, and for her sake began to be 
civil, to learn to sing and dance, to play on 
instruments, and got all those gentleman- 
like qualities and compliments, in a short 
space, which his friends were most glad of. 
In brief, he became from an idiot and a 
clown, to be one of the most complete gen- 
tlemen in Cyprus ; did many valorous ex- 
ploits, and all for the love of Mistress Iphi- 
genia. In a word, I may say thus much of 
lem all, let them be never so clownish, 
rude and horrid, Grobians and sluts, if once 
they be in love, they will be most neat and 
spruce ; for Omnibus rebu^, et nitidis nitori- 
bus anteoenit amor; they will follow the 
fashion, begin to trick up, and to have a 
good opinion of themselves ; venusta^m 
eni'tn miUer Venus ; a ship is not so long a- 
rigging, as a young gentlewoman a-trim* 
ming up herself against her sweetheart 
comes. A painter's shop, a flowery mea- 
dow, no so gracious an aspect in Nature's 
storehouse as a young m2XQ.,nubilis pudla, 
a Novitsa or Venetian bride, that looks for 
an husband ; or a young man that is her 
suitor; composed looks, composed gait, 
clothes, gestures, actions, all composed ; all 
the graces, elegancies, in the world, are in 
her face. Their best robes^ ribbons, chains, 
jewels, lawns, linens, laces, spangles, must 
come on, prceter quam res patitur student 
elegantice, they are beyond all measure coy, 
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nice, and too cniioos on a sndden. Tis 
all their stndy, all thfeir businesSy how to 
wear their clothes neat, to be nolite and 
terse, and to set out themselves. No sooner 
doth a young man see his sweetheart com- 
ing, but he smugs up himself, pulls up his 
cloak, now fallen about his shoulders, ties 
his garters, points, sets his band, cuffisi 
slicks his hair, twires his beard, &c 

STUDY : A CXTBB FOR MBLAKGHOLT. 

Amon^ exercises or recreations of the 
mind wimin-doors, there is none so general| 
so aptly to be applied to all sorts of men. 
80 nt and proper to expel idleness and 
melancholy, as that of study. What so full 
of content as to read, walk, and see maps, 
pictures, statues, jewels, marbles, which 
some so much magnify as those that Phidias 
made of old, so exquisite and pleasing to 
be beheld, that, as Chiysostom thinketh, 
^ if any man be sickly, troubled in mind, or 
that cannot sleep for grief, and shall but 
stand over against one of Phidias' images, 
he will forget all care, or whatsoever else 
may molest him, in an instant' There be 
those as much taken with Michael Angelo's, 
Raphael de Urbino's, Francesco Francia's 
pieces, and many of those Italian and 
Dutch painters, which were excellent in 
their age ; and esteem of it as a most pleas- 
ing sight to view those neat architectures, 
devices, scutcheons, coats of arms, read 
such books, to peruse old coins of several 
sorts in a fair gallery, artificial works, per- 
spective glasses, old reliques, Roman^ anti- 
quities, variety of colors. A good picture 
is faha Veritas, et muia poesis and though 
(as Vives snith), artificialia delectanty sed 
mox fastidimusy artincal toys please for but 
a time ; yet who is he that will not be moved 
with them for the present? When Achilles 
was tormented and sad for the loss of his 
dear friend Patroclus, his mother Thetis 
brought him a most elaborate and curious 
buckler made by Vulcan, in which were 
engraven sun, moon, stars, planets, sea, 
land, men fighting, running, riding, women 
•colding, hills, dales, towns, castles, brooks, 
rivers, trees, Ac. ; with many pretty land- 
skips and perspective pieces : with sight of 
which he was infinitely delighted. . . . 

King James (1605), when he came to see 
our university of Oxford, and amongst 
other edifices, now went to view that famous 
library, renewed by Sir Thomas Bodley, in 
imitation of Alexander, at his departure, 



brake out into that noble speech: 'If I 
were not a king, I would be an university 
man ; and if it were so that I must be a pri- 
soner, if I might have my wish, I would 
desire to have no other prison than that 
library, and to be chained together with so 
many good authors, et mortuis magistris*' 
So sweet is the delight of study, the more 
learning they have — as he that hath a 
dropsy, the more he drinks, the thirstier he 
is— -the more they covet to learn, and the 
last day is prioris discipulus ; harsh at 
first, learning is radices amarce, hut fructvt 
dulces, according to that of Isocrates, plea- 
sant at last ; the longer they live, the more 
they are enamoured with the Muses. 
HeinsiuB, the keeper of the library at Ley- 
den in Holland, was mewed up in it all tiie 
year long ; and that which, to thy thinking, 
should nave bred a loathing, caused in him 
a greater liking. * 1 no sooner,' saith he, 
' come into the library, but I bolt the door 
to me, excluding Lust, Ambition, Avarice, 
and all such vices, whose nurse is Idleness, 
their mother Ignorance, and Melancholy 
herself; and in the very lap of eternity, 
amongst so many divine souls, I take my 
seat, with so lofly a spirit and sweet content, 
that I pity all our great ones and rich men, 
that know not this happiness.' I am not 
ignorant in the meantime, notwithstanding 
this which I have said, how barbarously and 
basely our ruder gentry esteem of libraries 
and books, how they neglect and contemn 
so great a treasure, so inestimable a benefit, 
as .£sop's cock did the jewel he found in 
the dunghill ; and all through error, ignor- 
ance, and want of education. Ana 'tis a 
wonder withal, to observe how much they 
will vainly cast away in unnecessary ex* 
penses, what in hawks, hounds, lawsuita, 
vain building, gormandising, drinking, 
sports, plays, pastimes, &c. 
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FROM "nature and ART." 



[Mm. IiicnBALD, born 1763, died 1S21. Of this re- 
markable woman many particular! are related in th« 
Hf9 of Godwim^ 1S76, by Mr. C. Kegan Paul. Mrs. 
Shelley (Godwin*! daog^t(*r) nayi of her: **LiTing ia 
mean lodglnga, dreand with an economy allied to pen- 
ury, without oonnectlomif and alone, her beanty, her 
talenta, and the charm of her manners fcare her entranca 
into • delightful drda of aodety. Apu to fall in loTt^ 
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and desirous to marry, ihe continued ringle, becaoae the | 
men who loved and admirud her were too worldly to take 
an actress and a poor author, however lorely and charm- 
ing, for a wife. Uer talents, her beauty, her manners 
were all delightful. Godwin used to describu hur lui a 
piquante mixture between a lady anil a milkmaid, and 
added that Sheridan declared she was the only authoretts 
whose society pleaded him/' As a dramatist, Mn. Inch- 
bald attained deserved celebrity by her novels, " A Simple 
Stoif^'" in four volumed, published in 1791, and " Nature 
and Art;' two volumes, 1790.] 

The day at length is come on which 
Affnes shall have a sight of her beloved 
William I She who has watched for hours 
near his door, to procure a glimpse of him 
going out or returning home ; who has 
walked miles to see his chariot pass; she 
now will behold him, and he will see her, by 
command of the laws of his country. Those 
laws, which will deal with rigour towards 
her, are in this one instance still indulgent. 

The time of the assizes at the county 
town in which she is imprisoned is arrived 
— the prisoners are demanded at the shire- 
hall — the jail-doors are opened — they go in 
sad procession. The trumpet sounds — it 
speaks the arrival of the judge — and that 
judge is William. 

The day previous to her trial, Agnos had 
read, in the printed calendar of the prison- 
ers, his name as the learned judge before 
whom she was to appear. For a moment 
she forgot her perilous position in the ex- 
cess of joy which the still unconquerable 
love she bore to him permitted her to taste, 
even on the brink of the gravel After- 
reflection made her chock those worldly 
transports, as unlit for the present solemn 
occasion. But, alas ! to her, earth and Wil- 
liam were so cla^^ely united, that till she for- 
sook the one, she could never cease t^ think, 
without the contending passions of hope, of 
fear, of love, of shame, and of despair, on 
the other. 

Now fear took the place of her first im- 
moderate joy; she feared that, although 
much changed in person since he had seen 
her, and her real name now added to manv 
an alias — ^yet she feared that some well- 
known glance of the eye, turn of the action, 
or accent of speech, might recall her to his 
remembrance: and at that idea, shame 
overcame all her other sensations — ^for still 
she retained pride, in respect to his opinion, 
to wish him not to know Agnes was that 
wretch she felt she was I Once a ray of 
hope beamed on her, that if he knew her — 



if he recognised her — ^he might possibly be- 
friend her cause ; and life bestowed throuirh 
William's friendship seemed a precious ob- 
ject! But, again, that rigorous honour she 
had often heard him boast, that firmness to 
his word, of which she had fatal experience, 
taught her to know he would not, for any 
improper compassion, any unmanly weak- 
ness, forfeit his oath of impartial justice. 

In meditations such as these she passed 
the sleepless night. 

When, in the morning, she was brought 
to the bar, and her guilty hand held up bo- 
fore the righteous judgment-seat of W^illiam, 
imaginatiim could not form two figures, or 
two situations more incompatible with the 
existence of former familiarity than the 
judge and the culprit; and yet, these very 
persons had passca together the most bliss- 
ful moments that cither ever tasted ! Those 
hours of tender dalliance were now present 
to her mind — his thoughts were more nobly 
employed in his high office ; nor could th ; 
haggard face, hollow eye, desponding coun- 
tenance, and meagre person of the jkh)*" 
prisoner, once call to his memory, thoui?h 
ner name was uttered among a list of othern 
which she had assumed, his former youthful, 
lovely Agnes I 

She hoanl herself arniigne<l, with trem- 
bling limbs and downcast looks, and many 
witnesses had appeared against her, befont 
she ventured to liit her eyes up to her awful 
judge ; she then gave one fearful glance, 
and discovere<l William, unpitying but be- 
loved William, in every featun; I It was a 
face she had been use<l to l<N)k on with do- 
light, and a kind of absent smile of gladness 
now beamed on hor poor wan visage. 

When every witness on the part of the 
prosecutor had been examined, the judge 
addressed himself to her: ** What defence 
have you to make ? " It was William spoke 
to Agnes I The sound was sweet ; the voice 
was mild, was soft, compassionate, encouni- 
ging. It almost charmed her to a love o' 
life! Not such a voice as when William 
last addressed her ; when he left her undone 
and pregnant, vowinij never to see or 8|>eak 
to her more. She would have hung upon 
the present word for ever. She did not call 
to mind that this gontlonoss was the eflTooi 
of practice, the art of his occupation : which, 
at times, is but a copy, by the unfeeling, r>f 
the benevolent brethren of the bench. In 
the present judge, tenderness was not de- 
signed for consolation of the culprit, bat for 
the approbation of the anditonu 
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There were no spectators, Agnes, by your 
side when last he parted from you — if there 
had, the a¥rful William would haye been 
awed to marks of pity. 

Stunned with the enchantment of that 
well-known tongue directed to her, she stood 
like one just petrified — all vital power 
seemed suspended. Again he put the ques- 
tion, and with these additional sentences, 
tenderly and emphatically delivered : ** Re- 
collect yourself; have you no witnesses? 
no proof on your behalf? " A dead silence 
followed these questions. He then mildly 
but forcibly added : " What have you to 
say ? " Here a flood of tears burst from her 
eyes, which she fixed earnestly upon him, as 
ir pleading for mercy, while she faintly ar- 
ticulated: "Nothing, my lord." After a 
short pause, he asked her, in the same for- 
cible but benevolent tone : " Have you no 
one to speak to your character?" The 
prisoner answered : " No." A second gush 
of tears followed this reply, for she called to 
mind by whom her character had first been 
blasted. 

He summed up the evidence, and every 
time he was obliged to press hard upon the 
proofs against her, she shrunk, and seemed 
to stagger with the deadly blow — writhed 
under the weight of his minute justice, more 
than from the prospect of a shameful death. 
The jury consulted but a few minutes ; the 
verdict was, "(iuilty." She heard it with 
composure. But when William placed the 
fntal velvet on his head, and rose to pro- 
nounce the fatal sentence, she started with 
a kind of convulsive motion, retreated a 
stop or two back, and lifting up her hands, 
with a scrcnm exclaimed : " ()h, not from 
you I " The piercing shriek which accom- 
pani<»d thei*e words prevented their being 
iieard by part of the audience ; and those 
who heard them thought little of their mean- 
ing, more than that they expressed her fear 
of dying. Serene and dignified, as if no 
such exclamation had been uttered, William 
delivered the final speech ending with 
" I )ead, dead, dead." She fainted os he 
c1()S(m1 the perioil, and was carried bn^^k to 
prison in a swoon ; while he adjourned the 
cnnrt tr> go to dinner. 

It*, unnffe<ted by the scene he had wit- 
ni'ised, Willinm sat down to dinner with an 
.••ppetit", let not the reader conceive that the 
inoHt distant su>»yueion had struck his mind 
of his ever havin*/ seen, much less familiarly 
known, th(» poor offender whom he had just 
condeninod. Still, this forgetfulness did not 



froceed from the want of memory for Agnes, 
n every neevish or heavy hour passed with 
his wife, he was sure to think of her ; yet it 
was self-love, rather than love of her, that 
gave rise to these thoughts. He felt the 
lack of female sympathy and tenderness to 
soften the fatigue of studious labour, to 
soothe a sullen, a morose disposition — he 
felt he wanted comfort for himself, but never 
once considered what were the wants of 
Agnes. 

In the chagrin of a barren bed, he some- 
times thought, too, even on the child that 
Agnes bore him ; but whether it were male 
or female, whether a beggar in the streets 
or dead, various and important public occu- 
pation forbade him to inquire. Yet the 
poor, the widow, and the orphan frequently 
shared William's ostentatious bounty. He 
was the president of many excellent 
charities, gave largely, and sometimes insti- 
tuted benevolent societies for the unhappy ; 
for he delighted to load the poor with obli- 
gation, and the rich with praise. 

There are persons like him who love to 
do everything good but that which their 
immediate duty requires. There are ser- 
vants that will eerve every one more cheer- 
fully than their masters, there are men who 
will distribute money liberally to all except 
their creditors ; and there are wives who will 
love all mankind better than their own hus- 
bands. Vuty is a familiar word which has 
little effect upon an ordinary mind ; and as 
ordinary minds make a vast majority, we 
have acts of generosity, self-denial, and hon- 
esty, where smaller pains would constitute 
greater virtues. Haa William followed the 
common dictates of charity, had he adopted 
private pity instead of public munificence, 
nad he cast an eye at home before he 
sought abroad for objects of compassion, 
Agnes had been preserved from an igno- 
minious death, and he had been preserved 
from — remarsej the tortures of which he for 
the first time proved on reading a printed 
sheet of paper, accidentally thrown in his 
way a few days after he had left the town in 
which he had condemned her to die. 

"Jfortdk 10,179-. 

"The last dyini? Words, Speech, and 
Confession, birth', parenta^'e. and education, 
life, character, and l)ehaviour, of Agnes 
Primrose, who was executed this morning 
between the hours of ten and twelve, pur- 
suant to the sentence passed upon her by 
the Honourable Justice Norwynne. 
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''Agnes Primrose was bom of honest 
parents, in the village of Anfield. in the 

county of " [William startea at the 

name of the village and county] ; '' but 
being led astray by the arts and nattery of 
seducing man, she fell from the paths of 
virtue, and took to bad company, which in- 
stilled into her young heart all their evil 
ways, and at length brought her to this un- 
timely end. So she hopes her death will be 
a warning to all young persons of her own 
sex, how they listen to the praises and 
courtship of young men, especially of those 
who are their betters ; for they only court to 
deceive. But the said Agnes freely forgives 
all persons who have done her injury or 
eiven her sorrow, from the young man who 
first won her heart, to the jury who found 
her guilty, and the judge who condemned 
her to death. 

"And she acknowledges the justice of 
her sentence, not only m respect of her 
crime for which she suffers, but in regard to 
many other heinous sins of which she has 
been guilty, more especially that of once at- 
tempting to commit a murder upon her own 
helpless child ; for which guilt sne now con- 
siders the vengeance of God has overtaken 
her, to which she is patiently resigned, and 
departs in peace and charity with all the 
world, praying the Lord to have mercy on 
her parting soul." 

P0CT8CKIPT TO THB OONmHON. 

" So great was this unhappjr woman's ter- 
ror of death and the awful judgment that 
was to follow, that when sentence was pro- 
nounced upon her she fell into a swoon, 
from that into convulsions, from which she 
never entirely recovered, but was delirious 
to the time of her execution, except that 
short interval in which she made her con- 
fession to the clergyman who attended her. 
She has led one cnild, a youth almost six- 
teen, who has never forsaken his mother 
during all the time of her imprisonment, 
but waited dn her with true filial duty ; and 
no sooner was her final sentence passed 
than he be^an to droop, and now lies 
dangerously ill near the prison from which 
she IS released by death. During the loss 
of her senses, the said Agnes Primrose 
raved continually of her child ; and, asking 
for pen, ink, and paper, wrote an incoherent 
petition to the juage, recommending the 
youth to his protection and mercy ; but not- 
withstanding thiB insanity, she behaved with 
composure and resignation when the fintal 



morning arrived in which she was to be 
launched into eternity. She prayed de- 
voutly daring the last hour, ana seemed to 
have her whole mind fixed on the world to 
which she was going. A crowd of specta- 
tors followed her to the fatal spot, most of 
whom returned weeping at the recollection 
of the fervency with which she prayed, and 
the impression which her dreadful state 
seemed to make upon her.'' 

No sooner had the name of " Anfield " 
struck William, than a thousand reflections 
and remembrances flashed on his mind to 
give him full conviction who it was he had 
judged and sentenced. He recollected the 
sad remains of Agnes, such as he once had 
known her ; and now he wondered how his 
thoughts could have been absent from an 
object so pitiable, so worthy of his attention, 
as not to give him even suspicion who she 
was, either from her name or from her per- 
son, during the whole trial. But wonder, 
astonishment, horror, and every other sen- 
sation was absorbed by — remorse. It 
wounded, it stabbed, it rent his hard heart 
as it would do a tender one : it havocked on 
his firm inflexible mind as it would on & 
weak and pliant brain ! Spirit of Agnes t 
look down, and behold all your wrongs re- 
venged 1 

EUBABITH IlfCBlAUk. 



TO MY FUTURE BRIDE. 

ITimnslatod from the RtuniAii of Yokikot, by 8ta 
John Bowrimo.] 

anknown being I thou whom long my eool haat 10111^1, 
Yicion of Uldcj bright, thon mild and lorelj qneen ! 

Thoa, Tftinly, long, panued by my impatient thought^ 
Thoo pore dlrinlty unieen I 

tell me lo what mift thoa reOVt thy tlmdowy form I 

tell me where thy etepe hare left their wonted 

tTMef 
For in bope*i ■onahine hoar, and in grief *■ frowBlag 
itorm, 

1 feel thoa art my retting place. 

When fknoy takes her Hight beyond terreatrlal thiop^ 
And towen abore all epaoe, and leavea behind all 
time; 

And ap to holiest stare of thoaght^e creation sprinpi 
Thoa art her brightest dream sablime. 



Once, in the moonlight*! ahade, I 
stand, 
.(Bent o*er a maztle am, whos 
Clad in celestial whita, boand with an 
A heavenly lyre thy Aiigets held. 



.w thea, aagell 
gsotlyswiirdj 
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I Mw th««, ancvl-UlM, thxoiigli yoadar ttnple g^ida, 
Scattering thy light uoond, lik« ■onw nj-crMt«d 
Hint, 

Whifperiog sweet notM of peeoe, in the itill tren-tide, 
To many a pilgrim tired and lUnt. 

I lore to paint thee, when thy boanty*e generous itore 
Soothes the gray beggar*s wants, and comforts the 
distrest, 

Anoints the tick with oil, proTides with teead the poor, 
And for the houseless finds a rest. 

And 01 how blest, to dream that then may*st yet be 
mine, 

A Tory dore of peace, around my steps to hie. 
Waking from thy sweet lyre a melody diyine, 

Gay as a summer butterfly. 

And when upon the ware, Bkidst twilight's peaeefril 
gleam, 

I launch my little bark, wilt thou sit smiling by, 
And with thy lovely hand conduct it o*er the stream. 

And rule my blessed destiny T 

My guardian spirit, hail I unreU thee in thy bloom, 
For thou art loTelier fkr than feeble poet's art; 

Come in thy rirtnes now— in all thy glory come. 
And fill the yacuum of my heart. 

YOBKOT. 



THE INEXPERIENCED SHEP- 
HERDESS. 

[HiwoLrrrt BooDAiiovrrcH, a Russian poet, 1743- 
1803, bom in Middle BoMia, educated at Moscow, and 
rose to be Inspector of the CnlTerrity. His fine trans- 
lations from the French and Italian poets were the 
prelude to his great poem, "The lAuAenfto," which 
brought to Bogdanoritch much fame.] 

Tm fourteen summen old, I trow, 
'lis time to look about me now : 
'TwM only yesterday they said, 
I was a silly, silly maid ; — 

*Ti8 time to look about me now. 

The shepherd-swains so rudely stare, 
I must reprove them, I declare ; 
This talks of beauty — that, of loye^ 
I'm such a fool I can't reprove ; — 
I must reprove them, I declare. 

*Tis strange — ^but yet I hope no sin ; 
Something unwonted speiJcs within : 
Love's language is a mystery, 
And yet I feel, and yet I see, — 

what is this that speaks within T 
You v., 



The shepherd eries s <* I loTe thee, gweet ;" 
"And I loTe tJUe" my lips repeat: 
Kind words, they sound as sweet to mt 
As music's fkirest melody ; 

*' I love thee/' oft my lips repeat. 

His pledge he brings— I'll not reprore ; 
no I I'll take that pledge of love : 
To thee my guardian dog I'd give, 
Could I without that guardian live: 

But stUl m take that pledge of loTe. 

My shepherd's erook I'll give to thee ^«- 
O no ! my fiither gave it me^ 
And treasures by a parent given, 
From a fond child should ne'er be riven— 
no I my &ther gave it me. 

But thou shalt have yon lambkin fair- 
Nay ! 'tis my mother's fondest care ; 
For every day she joys to count 
Each snowy lambkin on the mount ; — 
I'll give thee then no lambkin fair. 

But stay, my shepherd I wilt thou be 
Forever faithfril — fond to me ? 
A sweeter gift I'll then impart, 
And thou shalt have — a maiden's hearty 
If thou wilt give thy heart to me. 



PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

[JoHM Locks, one of the foremost of Bnglidi phUosi^ 
pheis, bom in 1632, died in 1704. His writings are dis- 
tinguished by precision and clearness of statomeni; 
eleration of thought, and liberality of sentiment. The 
metaphysical doctrines of Locke rank him with the ia- 
dnctiTe Bchool, as opposed to the philoeophy of intuitloa^ 
or innate ideas. His leading postulate is that all hu- 
man knowledge is derired ftxim experience. Thisia 
ably set forth in Lockers ** Enaif Qmeemiitg Hm»am n»> 
dtnUmdimg'* (1990). His ** IVw^Ate on JSUnootfoa ** (1003), 
**LtlUn ON TotanUion'' (1689-92), and ** 2Wo 3VMKMe 
ON ChfMnmtmU** (1690), are the most Important of his 
other works. A ftiU biography of Locke was published 
in 1876 by Mr. Fox Bourne, and his collected work* 
form 10 octero rolumss.] 

The infinitely wise Author of our beings 
having given us the power over several parta 
of our bodies, to move or keep them at rest, 
as we think fit ; and also, by the motion of 
them, to move ourselves and contiguous 
bodies, in which consists all the actions of 
our body ; having also given a power to our 
mind, in several instances, to choose 
amongst its ideas which it will think on» 

114 
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and to pursue the inquiry of this or that 
subject with consideration and attention; 
to excite us to these actions of thinking 
and motion that we are capable of, has been 
pleased to join to several thoughts and 
several sensations a perception of delight 
If this were wholly separated from all our 
outward sensations ana inward thoughts, we 
should have no reason to prefer one thought 
or action to another, negligence to atten- 
tion, or motion to rest. Ana so we should 
neither stir our bodies nor employ our minds j 
but let our thoughts — ^if I may so call it — 
run adrifl, without any direction or design j 
and suffer the ideas of our minds, like un- 
regarded shadows, to make their appear- 
ances there, as it happened, without attend- 
ing to them. In which state, man, however 
furnished with the faculties of understand- 
ing and will, would be a very idle^ inactive 
creature, ana pass his time only in a lazy, 
lethargic dream. It has therefore pleased 
our wise Creator to annex to several objects, 
and the ideas which we receive from Uiem, 
as also to several of our thoughts, a con- 
comitant pleasure, and that in several ob- 
jects to several degrees, that those faculties 
which he had endowed us with might not re- 
main wholly idle and unemployed by us. 

Pain has the same efficacy and use to set 
us on work that pleasure has, we bein? as 
ready to employ our faculties to avoid that, 
as to pursue this ; only this is worth our 
consideration f *^ that pain is oflen produced 
by the same objects and ideas that produce 
pleasure in us. This, their near conjunc* 
tion, which makes us oflen feel pain in the 
sensations where we expected pleasure, gives 
us new occasion of admiring tne wisdom and 
goodness of our Maker, who, designing the 
preservation of our being, has annexea pain 
to the application of many things to our 
bodies, to warn us of the harm that they 
will do, and as advices to withdraw from 
them. But He, not designing our preserva- 
tion barely, but the preservation of every 
part and organ in its perfection, hath, in 
many cases, annexed pain to those very 
ideas which delight us. Thus heat, that is 
very agreeable to us in one degree, by a 
little greater increase of it, proves no ordi- 
nary torment *, and the most pleasant of all 
sensible objects, light itself, if there be too 
much of it, if increased beyond a due pro- 
portion to our eyes, causes a very painful 
sensation ; which is wisely and favourably 
80 ordered by nature, that when any object 
does, by the vehemency of its operatiooi dis* 



order the instruments of sensation, whose 
structures cannot but be very nice and deli- 
cate, we might by the pain be warned to 
withdraw, before the organ be quite put out 
of order, and so be unfitted for its proper 
function for the future. The consideration 
of those objects that produce it, may well 
persuade us that this is the end or use of 
pain. For, though great light be insuffer- 
able to our eyes, yet the highest degree of 
darkness does not at all disease them ; be- 
cause that causing no disorderly motion in 
it, leaves that cunous organ unharmed in its 
natural state. But yet excess of cold, as 
well as heat, pains us, because it is equally 
destructive to that temper which is neces- 
sary to the preservation of life, and the ex- 
ercise of the several functions of the body, 
and which consists in a moderate degree of 
warmth, or, if you please, a motion of the 
insensible parts of^ our bodies, confined 
within certain bounds. 

Beyond all this, we may find another 
reason why God hath scattered up and down 
several degrees of pleasure and pain in all 
the things that environ and affect us, and 
blended them together in almost all that our 
thoughts and senses have to do with ; that 
we, nnding imperfection, dissatisfaction, and 
want of complete happiness in all the en- 
joyments which the creatures can afford us, 
might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of 
Him " with whom there is fullness of joy, 
and at whose right hand are pleasures for 



evermore. 



BISTORT. 



The stories of Alexander and Cssar, 
further than they instruct us in the art of 
living well, and furnish us with observations 
of wisdom and prudence, are not one jot to 
be preferred to the history of Robin Hood, 
or the Seven Wise Masters. I do not denj 
but history is very useful, and very instnio- 
tive of human life ; but if it be studied onlr 
for the reputation of being a historian^ it u 
a very emptj thing ; and he that can tell 
all the particulars of Herodotus and Pin* 
tarch, Gurtius and Livy, without making any 
other nse of them, may be an ignorant man 
with a good memory, and wiUi all his pains, 
hath only filled his head with Christmas 
tales. And. which is worse, the greatest 
part of the history being made up of wars 
and conquests, and their style, especially 
the Romans, speaking of valoiir as tae chief 
if not the only virtue, we are in danger to 
be misled by the general current and bosi- 
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nets of hUtor; ; antl, looking on Alexander ' ' 
and OsBBr, &nd such-like neroea, u the I ' 
highest inltances of human greatnera, be- 
cause ther aach of them caused the death 
of several hundred thouaaod men, and the 
ruin of a much greater number, overran a 
ereal part of the earth, and killed the in- 
habitants to possess themselves of their 
countrieu^ — we are apt to make butchery 
and rapine the chief marks and verr eMence 
of human greatness. And if ciTil history 
be a f>rea( dealer of it, and to many readers 
thus useless, curious and difficult inquirings 
in antiquity are much more so ; and the ex- 
act dimensions of the Colossus, or figure of 
the Capitol, the ceremonies of the Greek 
and Roman marnages, or who it was that 
first coined money ; these, I confess, set 
man welloff i ' 
the learned, 1 
war. . . . 

I shall only add one word, and then con- 
clude ; and that is, that whereas in the be- 
ginning I cut off history from our ftod^ as 
a useless part, as certainly it is where it is 
read only as a tale that is told ; here, on 
the other side, I recommended it to one who 
hath well settled in his mind the principles 
of morality, and knows how to mate a judg- 
ment on the actions of men, as one of the 
most useful studies be can apply himself to. 
There he shall iee a picture of the world 
and the nature of mankind, and so learn to 
think of men as they are. There he shall 
■ee the rise of opinions, and find from what 
slight and sometimes shameful occasions 
some of them have taken their rise, which 
yet afterwards have had great anlhonty, and 
passed almost fo 

of prudence, And be warned against the 
cheats and rogueries of the world, with muiy 
more advantages which I shall not here 
enumerale. 



rk b fall " Maaun aod 
ulamM, ISn-tL 
't DIuilnlB Ihli hlitorj, 



tikDn cbJaBj from ths p^DI 

cuitonu of Htij nrntiod. Of Ibli irork, ma ■brfdgmvtlt 
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kM. wu born ITOT. di*I 1S75. Id tba ■ludj of Kg^p- 
lliQ ■Dtligulllrx. DOW enlUnUd witb snloDr, Sir John 
«>nlt»r Wllkiiuan took ■ promlnsnl put Ewij In 
lir* b« madr (nrrfji of Urn lopognpbjr of Tbsbs ud 
Iht Pyrunldii.BndiullMtlaHor thsbloroflTpliiia. Id 
Ua, ha pnbllilHK] U Iblt^ " MMtrim Binl^Un," 



EgTpUuis in Iho Bible DODDseb them with the Hebnw 
recoida, af which nunj mti^tOorj lUnatrmtloDj oocor 
In tb« jculpturaa of PhAjmonlc LibHe.'* Bir Joba wb4 » 
KB of thfl Bdi. John WIlkloKn, of HuendKle, Wm(- 
morcluid, ud itodlnd >I K>el«r Cotloge, Oxford. 
Aman^ tbs Utxt of hli lltenrr Ubonn mi — '-""g 
Sir HoDIJ BkVlliwii, In bll nllUou of ' Htrti4t*iu."'\ 

The early part ol the Egyptian monumen- 
tal history is coeval with the arrivals of 
Abraham and of Joseph, and the exoduB 
of the Israelites; and we know from the 
Bible what was the stale of the world at 
that time. But then, and apparently long 
before, the habits of Social life in Egypt 
were already what we 6nd them to hare been 
during the most glorious period of their 
career; and as the people had already laid 
aside their arms, and military men only 
carried them when on service, some notion 
may be had of the Tcrj remote date of 
Egyptian civilization. In the treatment of 
women, they seem to have been very far ad- 
vanced beyond other wealthy communities 
of the same era, having usages very similar 
to those of modern Enrope ; and such was 
the respect shewn to women, that precedence 
was given (o them over men, ana the vrives 
and daughters of king* succeeded to the 
throne like the male branches of the royal 

I family. Nor was this privilege rescinded, 
even though it had more than once entailed 

. upon them the troubles of a contested suc- 
cession ; foreign kings often having claimed 
a right to the throne through mamage with 
an Egyptian princess. It was not a mere 
influence that they possessed, which women 
often acquire in the most arbitrary eastern 

accorded to a particular individual, like that 



of the Sultana Valideh, the 






at Constantinople ; it was a nght acknow- 
lodged by law, both in public and private 
life. They knew that unless women were 
treated with respect, and made to exercise 
an influence over society, the public stand- 
ard would soon be lowered, and the mannen 
Hid morals of men wonld suffer ; aod is 
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acknowledging this, they pointed out to 
women the very responsible duties thej had 
to perform to the community. It has been 
said that the Egyptian priests were only 
allowed to have one wife, while the rest of 
the community had as many as they chose ; 
but, besides the improbability of such a 
license, the testimony of the monuments 
accords with Herodotus in disproving the 
statement, and each individual is represent- 
ed in his tomb with a single consort. Their 
mutual affection is also indicated by the 
fond manner in which they are seated to- 
gether, and by the expressions of endear- 
ment they use to each other, as well as to 
their children. And if further proof were 
wanting to shew their respect for social ties, 
we may mention the conduct of Pharaoh, 
in the case of the supposed sister of Abra- 
ham, standing in remarkable contrast to 
the habits of most princes of those and 
many subsequent ages. 

ANCIENT EGYPTIAN REPAST. 

While the guests were entertained with 
music and the dance, dinner was prepared ; 
but as it consisted of a considerable num- 
ber of dishes, and the meat was killed for 
the occasion, as at the present day in east- 
em and tropical climates, some time elapsed 
before it was put upon the table. An ox, 
kid, wild goat, gazelle, or an oryx, and a 
quantity of geese, ducks, teal, quails, and 
other birds, were generally selected; but 
mutton was excluded from a Theban table. 
Sheep were not killed for the altar or the 
table, but they abounded in Egypt, and even 
at Thebes ; and large flocks were kept for 
their wool, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Memphis. Sometimes a flock con- 
sisted of more than two thousand ; and in 
a tomb below the Pyramids, dating up- 
wards of four thousand years ago, nine hun- 
dred and seventy-four rams are brought to 
be registered by his scribes, as part of the 
stock of the deceased ; implying an equal 
number of ewes, independent of lambs. 

Beef and goose constituted the principal 
part of the animal food throughout Egypt ; 
and by a prudent foresight in a country pos- 
sessing neither extensive pasture lands, nor 
great abundance of cattle, the cow was held 
sacred, and consequently forbidden to be 
eaten. Thus the risk of exhausting the 
stock was prevented, and a constant supply 
of oxen was kept for the table and for agn- 
cultoral purposes. A similar fear of di* 
minishing the number of sheep, so valuable 



for their wool, led to a preference for such 
meats as beef and goose ; though they were 
much less light and wholesome ttian mutton. 

A considerable quantity of meat was 
served up at those repasts, to which strangers 
were invited, as among people of the Last 
at the present day. An endless succession 
of vegetables was also reauired on all occa- 
sions, and when dining in private, dishes 
composed chiefly of them were in greater 
request than joints even at the tables of the 
rich ; and consequently the Israelites, who, 
by their long residence there, had acquired 
similar habits, regretted them equally with 
the meat and fish of Egypt (Numbers, xi. 
4, 6). 

The mode of dining was very similar to 
that now adopted in Cairo, and throughout 
the East : each person sitting round a table, 
and dipping his oread into a dish placed in 
the centre, removed on a sign mane by the- 
host, and succeeded by others, whose rota- 
tion depends on established rule, and whose 
number is predetermined according to the 
size of the party, or the quality of the 
guests. 

As is the custom in Egypt and other hot 
climates at the present day, they cooked 
the meat as soon as killed ; witli the same 
view of having it tender, which makes 
northern people keep it until decomposition 
is beginning ; and this explains the order 
of Joseph to ^^ slay and make ready '* for 
his bretnren to dine with him the same day 
at noon. As soon, therefore, as this had 
been done and the joints were all ready, the 
kitchen presented an animated scene, and 
the cooks were busy in their different de- 
partments. Other servants took charge of 
the pastry which the bakers or confectioners 
had made for the dinner-table ; and this de- 
partment appears even more varied than 
that of the cook. 

That dinner was served up at mid-day, 
may be inferred from the invitation given 
by Joseph to his brethren ; but it is proba- 
ble that, like the Romans, they also ate 
supper in the evening, as is still the custom 
in tne East. The table was much the same 
as that of the present day in Egypt — a 
small stool supporting a round tray, on which 
the dishes are placed ; but it ditifered from 
this in having its circular summit fixed on a 
pillar, or leg, which was oAen in the form 
of a man, generally a captive, who sup- 
ported the slab upon his head, the whole 
Dong of stone, or some hud wood. On 
this the dishes were placed, togetlier with* 
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loaTes of bread. It was not generally cov- 
ered with any linen, but, like the Greek 
table, was washed with a sponge or napkin 
afler the dishes were removed. One or two 
guests generally sat at a table, though from 
the mention of persons seated in rows ac- 
cording to rank, it has been supposed the 
tables were occasionally of a long shape, 
as may have been the case when the breth- 
ren of Joseph '^ sat before him, the first- 
bom according to his youth." Joseph eat- 
ing alone at another table where " they set 
on for him by himself." But even if round, 
they might still sit according to rank, one 
place being always the post of honour, even 
at the present day, at the round table of 
Egypt 

The guests sat on the ground, or on stools 
and chairs, and, having neither knives and 
forks nor any substitute for them answering 
to the chopsticks of the Chinese, they ate 
with their nngers, like the modem Asiatics, 
and invariably with the right hand ; nor dia 
the Jews (1 Sam. ii. 14) and Etruscans, 
though they had forks for other purposes, 
use any at table. Spoons were introduced 
when required for soup or other liquids. 
The Egyptian spoons were of various forms 
and sizes. They were principally of ivory, 
bone, wood, or bronze, and other metals — 
many were ornamented with the lotus flower. 

The Egyptians washed after as well as 
before dinner, an invariable custom through- 
out the Eust, as among the Greeks, Romans, 
Hebrews, and others. It was also a custom 
of the Epryptians, during or after their re- 
pasts, to introduce a wocKien image of Osiris, 
from one foot and a half to three feet in 
height, in the form of a human mummy, 
standing erect, or lying on a bier, and to 
shew it to each of the guests, warning him 
of his mortality, and the transitory nature 
of human pleasures. He was reminded 
that some day he would be like that figure : 
that men ought to *^ love one another, ana 
avoid those evils which tend to make them 
consider life long, when in reality it is too 
short ;" and while enjoying the blessings of 
this world, to bear in mind that their exis- 
tence was precarious, and that death, which 
all ought to be prepared to meet, must even- 
tually close their earthly career. Thus, 
while the puests were permitted, and even 
encouraged, to indulge in conviviality, the 
pleasures of the table, and the mirth so con- 
genial to their lively disposition, they were 
exhorted to put a certain degree of restraint 
upon their conduct; and though this senti* 



ment was perverted by other people, and 
used as an incentive to present excesses, it 
was perfectly consistent with the ideas of 
the Egyptians to be reminded that this life 
was only a lodging or inn on their way, and 
that their existence here was the prepara- 
tion for a future state. 

Afler dinner, music and singing were re-; 
sumed ; hired men and women displayed 
feats of agility. The most usual games 
within-doors were odd and even, morOf and 
draughts. The game of mora was common 
in ancient as well as modem times, and was 
played by two persons, who each simulta- 
neously threw out the nngers of one hand, 
while one party guessed the sum of both. 
They were said in Latin, micare digitiSf and 
this game, still so common among the lower 
order of Italians, existed about four thou- 
sand years ago in the reigns of the Osirta- 
sens. 

Bib J. G. Wiuuhioh. 



CHARACTER OP CHARLES H. 

[Gilbert Bvbhbt, Biabop of SBllsbnry, an eminent 
British historian, born in Edinbargh, 1643, died 1715. 
Professor in the Univenity of Glasgow 166S-76, ha 
afterward ranoTed to London, and was an able defender 
of dril liberty in the reTolation of 16S8. His great 
worksare "* Hiatorjf of Ike B^ormaUon <n EngUmdT (IS79- 
1715), and ** HiMLorg of Hk (km Hums,*' (posthnmooa. 
1724-S4 :) firam the latter work we extract the follow- 
ing:] 

Thus lived and died King Charles II. He 
was the greatest instance in history of the 
various revolutions of which any one man 
seemed capable. He was bred up the first 
twelve years of his life with the splendour 
that became the heir of so great a crown. 
Afler that, he passed through eighteen years 
of great inequalities ; unhappy in the war, 
in the loss of his father, ana of the crown 
of England. Scotland did not only receive 
him, t£ough upon terms hard of digestioD| 
but made an attempt upon England for him, 
though a feeble one. He lost the battle of 
Worcester with too much indifference. And 
then he shewed more care of his person 
than became one who had so much at 
stake. He wandered about England for ten 
weeks afler that, hiding from place to place. 
But, under all the apprehensions he had 
then upon him, he shewed a temper so care- 
less, and so much turned to levity, that he 
was then diverting himself with litUe house- 
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hold sports, in as unconcerned a manner 
as if he haa made no loss, and had been in 
no danger at all. He got at last out of 
England. But be had been obliged to so 
many who had been faithful to him, and 
careful of him, that he seemed afterwards 
to resolve to make an equal return to them 
all ; and finding it not easy to reward them 
all as they deserved, he forgot them all alike. 
Most princes seem to have this pretty deep 
in them, and to think that they ought never 
to remember past services, but that their 
ucceptance of them is a full reward. He, 
of all in our age, exerted this piece of pre- 
rogative in the amplest manner ; for he 
never seemed to charge his memory, or to 
trouble his thoughts, with the sense of any 
of the services that had been done him. 

While he was abroad at Paris, Cologne, 
or Brussels, he never seemed to lay any- 
thing to heart. He pursued all his diver- 
sions and irregular pleasures in a free career, 
and seemed to be as serene under the loss 
of a crown as the greatest philosopher 
could have been. Nor did he willingly 
hearken to any of those projects with which 
he oflen complained that his chancellor per- 
secuted him. That in which he seemed 
most concerned was, to find money for sup- 
porting his expense. And it was oflen said, 
that if Cromwell would have compounded 
the matter, and have given him a good 
round pension, that he might have been in- 
duced to resign his title to him. During 
his exile, he delivered himself so entirely 
to his pleasures, that he became incapable 
of application. He spent little of his time 
in reading or study, and yet less in think- 
ing. And in the state his affairs were then 
in, he accustomed himself to say to every 

Eerson, and upon all occasions, that which 
e thought would please most; so that words 
or promise went very easily from him. And 
he nad so ill an opinion of mankind, that 
he thought the great art of living and gov- 
erning was, to manage all things and all per- 
sons with a depth of craft and dissimula- 
tion. And in that few men in the world 
could put on the appearances of sincerity 
better than he coula ; under which so much 
artifice was usually hid, that in conclusion 
he could deceive none, for all were become 
mistrustful of him. He had great vices, 
but scarce any virtues to correct them. He 
had in him some vices that were less hurtful, 
which corrected his more hurtful ones. He 
was, during the active part of life, given up 
to sloth and lewdness to such a degree, that 



he hated business, and could not bear the 
engaging in anything that gave him much 
trouble, or put him under any constraint. 
And though he desired to become absolute, 
and to overturn both our religion and our 
laws, yet he would neither run the risk, nor 
give himself the trouble, which so great a 
design required. He had an appearance of 
gentleness in his outward deportment ; but 
he seemed to have no bowels nor tenderness 
in his nature, and in the end of his life he 
became crueL He was apt to forgive all 
crimes, even blood itself, yet he never for- 
gave anything that was done against him- 
self, after his first and general act of in- 
demnity, which was to be reckoned as done 
rather upon maxims of state than inclina- 
tions of^ mercy. He delivered himself up 
to a most enormous course of vice, without 
any sort of restraint, even from the consid- 
eration of the nearest relations. The most 
studied extravagances that way seemed, to 
the very last, to be much delighted in and 
pursued by him. He hud the art of m^k- 
mg all people grow fond of him at first, by 
a softness in his whole wny of conversation, 
as he was certainly the best bred man of 
the age. But when it appeared how little 
could be built on his promise, they were 
cured of the fondness tnat he was apt to 
raise in them. When he saw young men 
of quality, who had something more than 
ordinary in them, he drew them about him, 
and set himself to corrupt them both in re- 
ligion and morality ; in which he proved so 
unhappily successful, that he left England 
much changed at his death from what he 
had found it at his restoration. He loved 
to talk over all the stories of his life to 
every new man that came about him. His 
stay in Scotland, and the share he had in 
the war of Paris, in canying messages from 
the one side to the other, were his common 
topics. He went over these in a very grace- 
ful manner, but so often and copiously, that 
all those who had been long accustomed to 
them grew weary of them ; and when h« 
entered on those stories, they usually with- 
drew : so that he often began them in a foil 
audience, and before he had done, there 
were not above four or five persons left about 
him : which drew a severe jest from Wilmot. 
Earl of Rochester. He said he wondered 
to see a man have so good a memory as to 
repeat the same story without losmg the 
least circumstance, and yet not remember 
that he had told it to the same persons the 
very day before. This made him fond of 
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strangers, for they hearkened to all his often- 
repeated stories, and went away as in a rap- 
ture at such an uncommon condescension 
in a king. 

His person and temper, his vices as well 
as his fortunes, resemble the character that 
we have given us of Tiberius so much, that 
it were easy to draw the parallel between 
them. Tiberius's banishment, and his com- 
ing afterwards to reign, makes the compari- 
son in that respect come pretty near. His 
hating of business, and nis love of plea- 
sures ; his raising of favourites, and trusting 
them entirely ; and his pulling them down, 
and hating them excessively; his art of 
covering deep designs, particularly of re- 
venge, with an appearance of softness, 
brings them so near a likeness, that I did 
not wonder much to observe the resemblance 
of their faces and persons. At Rome, I 
saw one of the last statues made for Tibe- 
rius, after he had lost his teeth. But^ ba- 
ting the alteration which that made, it was 
so like King Charles, that Prince Borghese 
and Signior Dominico, to whom it belonged, 
did agree with me in thinking that it looked 
like a statue made for him. 

Few things ever went near his heart. 
The Duke of Gloucester's death seemed to 
touch him much. But those who knew him 
best, thought it was because he had lost 
him by whom only he could have balanced 
the surviving brother, whom he hated, and 
yet embroiled all his affairs to preserve the 
succession to him. 

His ill conduct in the first Dutch war, 
and those terrible cftlamities of the plague 
and fire of London, with that loss and re- 
proach which he suffered by the insult at 
Chatham, made all people conclude there 
was a curse upon nis government His 
throwin;^ the puolic hatred at that time upon 
Lord Clarendon was both unjust and nn- 
erateful. And when his people had brought 
nim out of all his difficulties upon his en- 
tering into the triple alliance, his selling 
that to France, and his entering on the 
second Dutch war with as little colour as he 
had for the first ; his beginning it with the 
attempt on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, the 
shutting up the exchequer, and his declara- 
tion for toleration, which was a step for the 
introduction of popery, make such a chain 
of black actions, flowing from blacker de- 
sitj^ns, that it amazed those who had known 
all this to see with what impudent strains of 
flattery addresses were penned during his 
life, and yet more grossly after his death. 



His contributing so much to the raising the 
greatness of France, chiefly at sea, was 
such an error, that it could not flow from 
want of thought, or of true sense. Rou- 
vigny told me he desired that all the 
methods the French took in the increase 
and conduct of their naval force might be 
sent him ; and he said he seemed to study 
them with concern and zeal. He shewed 
what errors they committed, and how they 
ought to be corrected, as if he had been a 
viceroy to France, rather than a king that 
ought to have watched over and prevented 
the progress they made, as the greatest of 
all tne mischiefs that could happen to him 
or to his people. They that judged the 
most favourably of this, thought it was done 
out of revenge to the Dutch, tiiat, with the 
assistance of so great a fleet as France 
could join to his own, he might be able to 
destroy them. But others put a worse con- 
struction on it ; and thought, that seeing he 
could not quite master or deceive his sub- 
iects by his own strength and management, 
he was willing to help forward the great- 
ness of the French at sea, that by their as- 
sistance he might more certainly subdue 
his own people; according to what was 
generally oelieved to have fallen from Lord 
Clifford, if the king must be in a depend- 
ence, it was better to pay it to a great and 
generous king, than to five hundred of his 
own insolent subjects. 

No part of his character looked wickeder, 
as well as meaner, than that he, all the 
while that he was professing to be of the 
Church of England, expressing both zeal 
and affection to it, was yet secretly recon- 
ciled to the Church of Rome ; thus mock- 
ing God, and deceiving the world with so 
gross a prevarication. And his not having 
the honesty or courage to own it at the last; 
his not shewing any sign of the least re- 
morse for his ill-led life, or any tenderness 
either for his subjects in general, or for the 
queen and his servants, and his recom- 
mending only his mistresses and their chil- 
dren to nis brother's care, would have been 
a strange conclusion to any other's life, but 
was well enough suited to all the other 
parts of his. 



THE CZAR PETER IN ENGLAND, 1698, 

I mentioned, in the relation of the former 
year, the Czar's coming out of his own 
coontry ; on which I will now enlarge* Hs 
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came this winter over to England, and 
stayed some months among as. I waited 
often on him, and was ordered, both by the 
king and the archbishop and bishops, to 
attend upon him, and to offer him such in- 
formations of our religion and constitution 
as he was willing to receive. I had good 
interpreters, so I had much free discourse 
with nim. Ho is a man of a very hot tem- 
per, soon inflamed, and very brutal in his 
Sassion. He raises his natural heat by 
rinking much brandy, which he rectifies 
himself with great application ; he is sub- 
ject to convulsive motions all over his body, 
and his head seems to be aflfected with 
these; he wants not capacity, and has a 
larger measure of knowledge tnan might be 
expected from his education, which was very 
indifferent; a want of judgment, with an in- 
stability of temper, appear in him too oflen 
and too evidently ; he is mechanically turned, 
seems designea by nature rather to be a 
ship-carpenter than a great prince. This 
was his chief study and exercise while he 
stayed here ; he wrought much with his own 
hands, and made all about him work at the 
models of ships. He told me he designed 
a great fleet at Azuph, and with it to attack 
the Turkish empire ; but he did not seem 
capable of conducting so great a design, 
though his conduct in his wars since tnis 
has discovered a greater genins in him than 
appeared at that time. He was desirous to 
understand our doctrine, but he did not 
seem dinposed to mend matters in Moscovy. 
He was indeed resolved to encourage learn- 
ing, and to polish his people by sending 
some of them to travel in other countries, 
and to draw strangers to come and live 
among them. He seemed apprehensive 
still of his sister^s intrigues. There was a 
mixture both of passion and severity in his 
temper. He is resolute, but understands 
little of war, and seemed not at all inquisi- 
tive that way. After I had seen him often, 
and had conversed much with him, I could 
not but adore the depth of the providence 
of God, that had raised np such a furious 
man to so absolute an authority over so 
great a part of the world. 

David, considering the great things God 
had made for the use of man, broke out into 
the meditation : " What is man that thou art 
so mindful of him ? " But here there is an 
occasion for reversing these words, since 
man seems a very contemptible thing in the 
sight of God, while such a person as the 
Gsar has such moltitudes put, as it were. 



under his feet, exposed to his restless jea- 
lousy and savage temper. He went from 
hence to the court of Vienna, where he pur- 
posed to have stayed some time ; but he 
was called home, sooner than he had in- 
tended, upon a discovery or a suspicion of 
intrigues managed by.his sister. The strain 
gers, to whom he trusted most, were so true 
to him, that those designs were crushed be* 
fore he came back. But on this occasion 
he let loose his fury on all whom he suspect- 
ed. Some hundreds of them were hanged 
all round Moscow ; and it was said that he 
cut oflT many heads with his own hand. And 
so far was he from relenting, or shewing 
any sort of tenderness, that he seemed de- 
lighted with it How long he is to be the 
scourge of that nation, or of his neighbours, 
bod only knows. [The Czar died in 1725.J 
So extraordinary an incident will, I hope, 
justify such a digression. 

Bisaop BuwMW. 
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Thus lived and died William III. King 
of Great Britain, and Prince of Orange. 
He had a thin and weak body, was brown- 
haired, and of a clear and delicate consti- 
tution. He had a Roman eagle nose, bright 
and sparkling eyes, a large front, and a 
countenance composed to gravity and autho- 
rity. All his senses were critical and ex- 
ouisite. He was always asthmatical ; and 
the dregs of the small-pox falling on his 
lungs, he had a constant deep cough. His 
behaviour was solemn and serious, seldom 
cheerful, and but with a few. He spoke 
little and very slowly, and most commonly 
with a disgusting dryness, which was his 
character at all times, except in a day of 
battle I for then he was all iRre, though with- 
out passion 5 he was then everywhere, and 
looked to everything. He had no great ad- 
vantage from his education. De Witt's dis- 
courses were of great use to him ; and he, 
being apprehensive of the observation of 
those who were looking narrowly into every- 
thing he said or did, had brought himself 
under a habitual caution, that he could 
never shake off : though in another scene it 
proved as hurtful as it was then necessary 
to his affiurs. He spoke Dutch, Frencb^ 
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English, and German equally well ; and he 
onderstood the Latin, Spanish, and Italian, 
80 that he was well fitted to command ar- 
mies composed of scTeral nations. He had 
a memory that amazed all about him, for it 
never failed him. He was an exact observer 
of men and things. His strength lay rather 
in a true discerning and a sound juogment, 
than in imagination or invention. His de- 
signs were always great and good. But it 
was thought he trusted too much to that, 
and that he did not descend enough to the 
humours of his people to make himself and 
his notions more acceptable to them. This, 
in a government that has so much of free- 
dom in it as ours, was more necessary than 
he was inclined to believe. His reserved- 
ness grew on him, so that it disgusted most 
of those who served him ; but he had ob- 
served the errors of too much talking, more 
than those of too cold a silence. He did 
not like contradiction, nor to have his ac- 
tions censured ; but he loved to employ and 
favour those who had the arts of comnla- 
cence, yet he did not love Batterers. His 
genius lay chiefly to war, in which his cour- 
age was more admired than his conduct 
Great errors were often committed by him ; 
but his heroical courage set things nght, as 
it inflamed those who were about him. He 
was too lavish of money on some occasions, 
both in his buildings and to his favourites, 
but too sparing in rewarding services, or in 
encouraging those who brought intelligence, 
lie was apt to take ill impressions of peo- 
ple, and these stuck lon^ with him ; but he 
never carried them to indecent revenges. 
He gave too much way to his own humour, 
almost in everything, not excepting that 
which related to his own health. He knew 
all foreign affairs well, and understood the 
state of every court in Europe very particu- 
larly. He instructed his own ministers 
himself, but he did not apply enough to af- 
fairs at home. He tried now he could gov- 
ern us, by balancing the two parties one 
against another ; but he came at last to be 
persuaded that the Tories were irreconcil- 
able to him, and he was resolved to try and 
trust thom no more. He believed the truth 
of the Christian religion very firmly, and he 
expressed a horror at atheism and blas- 
phemy ; aud though there was much of both 
in his court, yet it was always denied to 
him, and kept out of sight tie was most 
exemplarily decent and devout in the pub- 
lic exercises of the worship of God ; only 
OB week-days he came too seldom to them. 



He was an attentive hearer of sermons, and 
was constant in his private prayers, and in 
reading the Scriptures ; and when he spoke 
of religious matters, which he did not often, 
it was with a becoming gravity. He was 
much possessed with the belief of absolute 
decrees. He said to me he adhered to these 
because he did not see how the belief of 
Providence could be maintained upon any 
other supposition. His indifference as to 
the forms of church-government, and his 
being zealous for toleration, together with 
his cold behaviour towards the clergy, gave 
them generally very ill impressions of him. 
In his deportment towards all about him, 
he seemed to make little distinction between 
the good and the bad, and those who served 
him well, or those who served him ill. He 
loved the Dutch, and was much beloved 
among them: but the ill returns he met 
from tne English nation, their jealousies of 
him, and their perverseness towards him, 
had too much soured his mind, and had in 
a great measure alienated him from them ; 
which he did not take care enough to con- 
ceal, though he saw the ill effects this had 
upon his business. He grew, in his last 
years, too remiss and careless as to all af- 
fairs, till the treacheries of France awaken- 
ed him, and the dreadful conjunction of the 
monarchies gave so loud an alarm to all 
Europe: for a watching over that court, 
and a bestirring himself against their prao- 
ticeS| was the prevailing passion of his whole 
life. Few men had the art of concealing 
and governing passion more than he had ; 
yet few men had stronger passions, which 
were seldom felt but by inferior servants, to 
whom he usually made such recompenses 
for any sudden or indecent vents he might 
give his anger, that they were glad at every 
time that it broke upon them. He was too 
easy to the faults of those about him, when 
they did not lie in his own way, or cross any 
of ^is desijrns ; and he was so apt to think 
that his ministers might grow insolent, if 
they should find that they nad much credit 
with him, that he seemed to have made it a 
maxim to let them often feel how little power 
they had even in small matters. His fa- 
vourites had a more entire power, but he ac- 
customed them only to inform him of things, 
but to be sparing in offering advice, except 
when it was asked. It was not easy to ac- 
count for the reasons of the favour that he 
shewed, in the highest instances, to two per- 
sons beyond all others, the Earls of Port- 
land and Albemarle, they being in all 
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Bpects men not only of different bnt of oppo- 
site characters. Secrecy and fidelity were 
the only qualities in which it could be said 
that they did in any sort agree. I have now 
run through the chief branches of his cha- 
racter, i had occasion to know him well, 
having observed him very carefully in a 
course of sixteen years. I had a laige mea- 
sure of his favour, and a free access to him 
all the while, though not at all times to the 
same degree. The freedom that I used with 
him was not always acceptable ; but he saw 
that I served him faithfully ; so after some 
intervals of coldnessy he always returned to 
a good measure of confidence in me. I 
was, in many great instances, much obliged 
b^ him ; but that was not my chief bias to 
him ; I considered him as a person raised 
np by Qod to resist the power of France, 
and the progress of tyranny and persecution. 
The series of the five Princes of Orange that 
was now ended in him, was the noblest suc- 
cession of heroes that we find in any history. 
And the thirty years, from the year 1672 to 
his death, in wmch he acted so great a part, 
carry in them so many amazing steps of a 
glorious and distinguishing Providence, 
that, in the words of David, he may be 
called " The man of God's right hand, 
whom he made strong for himself." After 
all the abatements that may be allowed for 
his errors and faults, he ought still to be 
reckoned among the greatest princes that 
our historV) or indeed that any other, can 
afford, lie died in a critical time for his 
own glory, since he had formed a great al- 
liance, bnd had projected the whole scheme 
of the war; so that if it succeeds, a great 

Eart of the honour of it will be ascribed to 
im ; and if otherwise, it will be said he 
was the soul of the alliance, that did both 
animate and knit it together, and that it 
was natural for that body to die and fall 
asunder, when he who gave it life was 
withdrawn. Upon his death, some moved 
for a magnificent funeral; but it seemed 
not decent to mn into unnecessary expense, 
when we were entering on a war that must 
be maintained at a vast charge. So a pri- 
vate funeral was resolved on. But for the 
honour of his memory, a noble monument 
and an equestrian statue were ordered. 
Some years must show whether these things 
were really intended, or if they were only 
spoken of to excuse the privacy of his fune- 
ral, which was scarce decent, so &r was it 
from being magnificent. 



SIELANKA. 

[Sofsov ZixoBowxcs, » Polish poet, bora »t Leabtnf 
Poland, in 1604, died 1629 ; wrote many aongs 
by poetical coloring, and brilliant Unay,] 

Zephyr I that gently o*er Ukraine art flying, 

Go and aalnte my Maryna for me ; 
Whisper her tenderly, soothingly sighing 

** Lo 1 he has sent these soft accents to thatP 



Why dost thou dwell, my maiden so lonely? 

Why dost thon dwell in so gloomy a spot f 
Think of the palace of Leopol— only 

Think, my fair maid I thongh thou Tisit it 



There In thy tower is a window, where seated 
Often thoa sheddest a smile on thy swain. 

There have my sighs oft an audience entreated; 
Maiden, that window inrites thee again. 

Lady I the thought of thy absence has shaded 
Xren the flow'rets with sorrow and gloom { 

AU the bright roses and UUes an CMled, 
And my gay orchard is stripped of its bl 



Gome, my fair maid, with thy beantiftU blQslM% 
Shine o*er oar turreti,~oh, come for awhile I 

Smile on ns, lady; oh, smile, thon^ Bed Bassia*li 
Twice csstled towen may deserre not thy sniUi^ 

Lo! It expects thee, its lions await thee, 
Watching like sentinels flx*d on the height x 

Sleepless and eager to welcome and greet thee 
When thy Ikir vision shall dawn on their sight. 

Haste, maiden, haste I scatter blessings around tlMi^ 
Lau^ter and wit are waiting thee here, 

Ooortcsies, feasting and smiles, shall be found tbes^ 
Wanderings and wassails to welcome thee, dear I 



Here we have centered the graces and pisasiirii; 

Gome thou, bright lady i laheftt thsM aow. 
Here Katare pours oat her cteivf tad her 

Vothiat ii wasted, oh, Bothlag bat tkoe I 



MERITS OF POLAND. 

[Fablut SsBAOTAir Klokowio, om of dM otrtleil 
poeCi of Fbland, was bom In 1561, died 1008. BewM« 
man of learning, and Xayor of tbo Ottj of IflbUa. 
His writings are marked by n prndmnlnaiMH of maoa, 
by independent thought, and ij oorasifliinl fcllcHisi el 
dlcUon.] 



Poland is rich in grsen tad feitOelaiidi^ 
That in God*fe boooiB,ta it wsre^ lei 

What cares the Pole for ocean or Hi 
OontSBt, he ploaght hii owa. 
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Boe, C«rM»lMrT«it goddflMi, wandered by, 
AAarihe left h«r own Sidliftn plain. 

Here flalde of rye abonnd, and baition bl|^ 
Loom up the etacka of grain. 

In Poland, high, oommodiouabarne arin, 
With banreet bounty amply filled and ftored. 

Here, for the J<^ peasant will loffloa 
Of rye, agoodly hoard J 

Let who will praiae the fertile Aaian fieldi, 
The yellow maiae of l^^pt and the NOe^ 

Upon our ihore the oat abondanoe yields. 
For many a mile and mile. 

Game is abundant, cattle homed aboond. 
Fat oxen, boms, sheep with lengthy ooal^ 

And heifen graie within the meadows Voond, 
Beside the flrisky goat I 

Then, who oonld count the flocks of cackling gesea, 
The greedy docks, the swan whose whltsa 

The chickens, too, whose brood each day tncreaas^ 
And trarel *ronnd the CuinB. 

Of dishes rich a great rariety 

We get, and dainty food the doreoot girea. 
Bow pleasant *tis the bacon flitch to asa 

Suspended *neath the eares I 

Then, too, the things we galbw te die wood, 
Gkxl*s bounty to the open-haadad Fole^ 

He who desires to use these gifta of good. 
Is welcome to the dolsb 

Through fleld and wood lift heads of graoeftU deer, 
On trees the birds sing oni their oountlsa Utcs, 

And the industrious bee his boMy*d ohav 
Bean homeward to the hirea. 

As to the flsh, a million of them speed 

Through pond and lake and rirer ss a w ni d bound, 
Nor lack the Poles for anything they Mad 

With much abundance crowned. 

Hence, I know not why you should grasp Ibr 
My brother Pole, with such prodnothro soil,— 

Why Khould you seek to gatiier to yoor itore 
Of foreign lands the spoQ f 



PASTORAL— SIELANKA. 

fJoHW Gawiwski, one of the most distinguished of 
Polish bards, was bom In Cracow near the beginning of 
the 17th century. He wrote Tkrmto di m, E pig nrn m, Tkt 
N*tt i\iMtiraU, etc. Simplicity and beanty of dictioii 

characterise his poems, j 

la the fair fields of Raeeinlow a glade 
Was circled by a forest*s budding shade; 
There Amaryllis lay, her fiocks she kept 
While in the spreading shrabs in peace tbsy depL 



There mid the branches of an aneient tree 
Damet and MyrtU sat and skillftaUy 
Waked the reed*s music, told the pleasing dream 
Of lore and courtship's Joys;— and this their theme: 



DA&KIT. 

Gay o*er tiio meadows wends the songfhl bee^ 
From fiower to fiower swift glancing qwrtlTelyf 
Bobbing their hidden sweets ; yet if decay 
Wither the fiower, she turns and speeds away, 
lam a bee, but seek the sweets whose tasto 
Is fkesh and fragrant, spring-begotten chaste ^— 
Sweet AniaryllisI n^ fiairroee thou art; 
Bat know, no withered roee can charm the heart 

MTBTIL. 

A now-white turtle on a fountain*s side, 
Bsoda o*er the mirror stream with joy and pride ; 
Ho pecks his plumes, and in the water clear 
Waahes his silvery feathers ; fiuttering theco 
Baaees another dore, and nods and cooa, 
And fiaps his wingi. Poor turtle-dore I amuaa 
Tloraelf with the delusion, the deceit I 
Tkjwif thou dost bewray, thyself dost cheat 
Lofo baa Ita flatteriea,— has ita treacheriea, too^ 
And we*re pursued, when fancying we pursoii 

DARNKT. 

Silently swim the ducks upon the lake^ 
Silently, in the absence of the drake. 
Ho oomes I he comes I the welcoming strains begflft ; 
Bound him they crowd, and what a Joyooa din I 
Ban is the temple's prop, the temple's 
On which is raised the pile of woman*s 
Without him Nature is a shattered wholc^ 
A lifeless life, a clod without a soul. 

MTBTIL. 

f^roai the deep waters Venus has ita bir1k» 
And reigns the queen of ocean and of earth. 
Charm'd by her infiuenoe even the fishes stray. 
Wandering enamor'd round her witching way. 
Bach fed by Ioto and mastered by desire^ 
Bren In the ware ^ows paasion's bnay fira. 
How ahonld I struggle *gainst the fiame when thott 
Alt the bright Tenua that Inspires me now I 

DARNKT. 

The night bird sings vpon the haael tree, 
Tho wind sweeps by, the leaTes dance mumnringlf. 
She speaks,— the nightingale his strain glTsa o*er. 
The leaTes are still, the rode wind qMaks no BMra. 

MTRTIL. 

fkir la the roee when laughing In Its bud, 
fkir o*er the plain towers the tall cedar wood. 
She eomesl the cedars and the rose are dnll ; 
Btan Lebanon bows, though prood and beaulMd. 
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DABinET. 

The moon obeys the fun, and erery itar 
Payi homage to the moon ; the twilight far 
Leads in and oat the shifting days ; and so 
I dwell with thee, my fair! where'er thon go. 

MTRTIL. 

On the prcmd wortd the sun delighted beams, 
Piercing the blue depth of the rolling streama. 
80 would I bathe me in thy azure eyes, 
And drown me in thy heart*s deep mysteries. 

*Twas thus the shepherds sung: The sky abore 
Looked smiling on their strains of eloquent lore; 
And Amaryllis, fh>m the blooming thorn 
Tore a white sprig their temples to adorn; 
And from that hour t' ei\Joy their simple airs. 
She eflen came, and mixed her flocks with thein. 



JUNIUS AND SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 

On the 2l8t of January, 1769, appeared 
the first of a series of political letters, bear- 
ing the signature of Junius, which have 
since taken their place among the standard 
works of the English language. Great ex- 
citement prevailed in the nation at the time. 
The contest with the American colonies, 
the imposition of new taxes, the difficulty 
of forming a steady and permanent admin- 
istration, and the great ability and eloquence 
of the opposition, had tended to spread a 
feeling ot dissatisfaction throughout the 
country. The publication of the North 
Briton, a periodical edited by John Wilkes, 
and conducted with reckless violence ana 
asperity, added fuel to the flame, and the 
pnme-minister. Lord North, said justly, 
that *' the press overflowed the land with its 
black gall, and poisoned the minds of the 
people. The government was by no means 
equal to the emergency, and indeed it would 
have required a cabinet of the highest pow- 
ers and most energetic wisdom to nave 
triumphed over the opposition of men like 
Chatham and Burke, and writers like Ju- 
nius. The most popular newspaper of that 
day was the Public Advertiser, published 
by Woodfall, a man of education and re- 
spectability. To this journal the writer 
luiown as Junius had contributed under 
various signatures for about two years. The 
letters by which he is now distinguished 
were more carefully elaborated, and more 
highly polished, than any of his previous 
communications. They attacked all the 



public characters of the day connected with 
the government, they retailed much private 
scandal and personal history, and aid not 
spare even royalty itself. The compression, 
point, and brilliancy of their language, 
their unrivalled sarcasm, boldness, and tre- 
mendous invective, at once arrested the 
attention of the public. Every effort that 
could be devised by the government, or 
prompted by private indignation, was made 
to discover the author, but in vain. " It is 
not in the nature of things," he writes to 
his publisher, ^^that you or anybody else 
should know me, unless I make myself 
known: all arts or inquiries or rewards 
would be ineffectual." In another place he 
remarks, " I am the sole depositary of mj 
secret, and it shall die with me." The event 
has verified the prediction : he had drawn 
around himself so impenetrable a veil of 
secrecy, that all the efforts of inquirers, po- 
litical and literary, failed in dispelling the 
original darkness. The letters were pub- 
lished at intervals from 1769 to 1772, when 
they were collected by Woodfall. and revised 
by their author — who was equally unknown 
to his publisher — and printed in two vol- 
umes. They have since gone through 
innumerable editions : but the best is that 
published in 1812 by Woodfairs son, which 
includes the letters by the same writer under 
other signatures — probably along with others 
not written by him, for there is a want of 
direct evidence — with his private notes to 
his publisher, and fac-similies of his hand- 
writing. 

The principles of Junius are moderate, 
compared witn his personcdities. Some 
sound constitutional maxims are conveyed 
in his letters, but his style has undoubtedly 
been his passport to fame. His illustrations 
and metaphors are also sometimes uncom- 
monly felicitous. The personal malevolence 
of his attacks it is impossible to iusti^. 
When the controversy as to the autnorship 
of these memorable philippics had almost 
died away, a book appeared in 1 81 6, beai^ 
ing the title of Junius identified with a 
Celebrated Living Charticter, The living 
character was Sir Philip Francis, and cer> 
tainly a mass of strong circumstantial evi- 
dence has been presented in his favour. 
**The external evidence," says Macaulay, 
^* is, we think, such as would support a ver- 
dict in a civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. 
The handwriting of Junius is tiie very 
peculiar handwriting of Francis, slightly 
disguised. As to the position, pursuits, and 
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connections of Junius, the following are 
the most important facts which can be con- 
sidered as clearlj proved : First, that he 
was acquainted with the technical forms of 
the secretary of staters office; secondly, 
that he was intimately acquainted with the 
business of the War-office ; thirdly, that he, 
during the year 1770, attended debates in 
the House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches of 
Lord Chatham ; fourthly, that ne bitterly 
resented the appointment of Mr. Chamier 
to the place of deputy-secretary at war; 
fiflhly, that he was Dound by some strong 
tie to the first Lord Holland. Now, Francis 
passed some years in the secretary of state's 
office. He was subsequently chief-clerk of 
the War-office. He repeatedly mentioned 
that he had himself, in 1770, heard speeches 
of Lord Chatham ; and some of these 
speeches were actually printed from his 
notes. He resigned his clerkship at the 
War-office from resentment at the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Chamier. It was by Lord 
Holland that he was first introduced into 
the public service. Now, here are five 
marks, all of which ought to be found in 
Junius. They are all five found in Francis. 
We do not believe that more than two of 
them can be found in any other person 
whatever. If this argument does not settle 
the question, there is an end of all reasoning 
on circumstantial evidence.^' Attention has 
been drawn to another individual, one of 
ten or more persons suspected at the time 
of publication. This is Lord Qeorge Sack- 
ville, latterly Viscount Sackville, an able 
but unpopular soldier, cashiered from the 
array in consequence of neglect of duty at 
the battle of Minden, but who afterwards 
regained the favour of the government, and 
acted as secretary at war throughout the 
whole period of the American contest. A 
work by Mr. Coventry in 1825, and a vol- 
ume by Mr. Jaques in 1842, have been de- 
voted to an endeavour to fix the authorship 
of Junius upon Lord George. In 1853 the 
Grenville Papers were published from the 
orip^inals at Stowo, and an attempt was made 
by their editor, Mr. W. J. Smitn, to prove 
that Lord Temple was Junius, Lady Tem- 
ple acting as the amanuensis. Junius had, 
without disclosing himself, written three 
letters to Lord Temple on political topics ; 
but these only prove that the unknown 
hH)ked for the patronage of the Temples, 
should that family gain an ascendency in 
the government. It is probable that more 



than one person was connected with the let- 
ters, and Temple may have been one of 
these supplying hints ; but the evidence 
given to prove that he was really Junius 
must be pronounced inconclusive. The 
claim of Francis still remains the best In 
1871 it was further strengthened by a series 
of fac-similes by Mr. Charles Chabot. ex- 
pert, with preface and collateral evidence 
by tne Hon. £. Twistleton. 

Philip Francis was the son of the Rev. 
Philip Francis, translator of Horace. He 
was bom in Dublin in 1740, and at the early 
age of sixteen was placed by Lord Holland 
in the secretary of state's office. By the 
patronage of Pitt (Lord Chatham), he was 
made secretary to General Bligh in 1758, 
and was present at the capture of Cher- 
bourg; in 1760 he accompanied Lord Kin- 
noul as secretary on his embassey to Lisbon ; 
and in 1763 he was appointed to a consid- 
erable situation in the War-office, which he 
held till 1772. Next year he was made a 
member of the council appointed for the 
government of Bengal, from whence he re- 
turned in 1781, afler being perpetually at 
war with the governor-general, Warren 
Hastings, and being wounded bv him in a 
duel. He afterwards sat in Parliament, 
supporting Whig principles, and was one of 
the " Friends of tne People" in association 
with Fox, Tiemey, and Grey. He died in 
1818. It must be acknowledged that the 
speeches and letters of Sir Philip evince 
much of the talent found in Junius, though 
they are less rhetorical in style ; while the 
history and dispositions of the man — ^his 
strong resentments, his arrogance, his inter- 
est in the public questions of the day. 
evinced by his numerous pamphlets, even 
in advanced age, and the whole complexion 
of his party and political sentiments, are 
what we should expect of Woodfall^s cele- 
brated correspondent. High and command- 
ing Qualities ne undoubteoly possessed : nor 
was he without genuine patriotic feelingS| 
and a desire to labour earnestly for the pub* 
lie weal. His error lay in mistaking his 
private enmities for public virtue, and nuxv- 
mg his resentments till they attained a 
dark and unsocial malignity. His temper 
was irritable and gloomy, and often led him 
to form mistaken and uncharitable estimates 
of men and measures. 

Of the literary excellences of Junius, his 
sarcasm, compressed energy, and brilliant 
illustration, a few specimens may be quoted. 
His finest metaphor — as just in sentiment 
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as beautiful in expression — is contained in 
the conclusion to the forty-second letter: 
" The ministry, it seems, are labouring to 
draw a line of distinction between the hon- 
our of the crown and the rights of the peo- 
ple. This new idea has yet only been 
started in discourse ; for, m effect, both 
objects have been equalljr sacrificed. I 
neither understand the distinction, nor what 
use the ministry propose to make of it. 
The king's honour is that of his people. 
Their real honour and real interest are the 
same. I am not contending for a vain 
punctilio. A clear unblemished character 
comprehends not only the integrity that will 
not offer, but the spirit that will not submit 
to an injury; and whether it belongs to an 
individual or to a community, it is the 
foundation of peace, of independence, and 
of safety. Private credit is wealth ; public 
honour is security. The feather that adorns 
the royal bird supports his flight Strip him 
of his plumage, and you fix him to the 
earth." 

Thus also he remarks: ^'In the ship- 
wreck of the state, trifles float and are pre- 
served ; while everything solid and valuable 
sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever.*' 

Of the supposed enmity of George III. to 
Wilkes, and the injudicious prosecution of 
that demagogue, Junius happily remarks : 
'* He said more than moderate men would 

i'ustify, but not enough to entitle him to the 
lonour of your majesty's personal resent- 
ment The rays of royal indignation, col- 
lected upon him, served only to illuminate, 
and could not consume. Animated by the 
favour of the people on the one side, and 
heated by persecution on the other, his 
views and sentiments changed with his situ- 
ation. Hardly serious at first, he is now an 
enthusiast The coldest bodies warm with 
opposition, the hardest sparkle in collision. 
There is a holy mistaken zeal in politics 
as well as religion. By persuading others, 
we convince ourselves. The passions are 
engaged, and create a maternal affection in 
the mind, which forces us to love the cause 
for which we suffer.'* 

The letter to the king is the most digni- 
fied of the letters of Junius ; those to the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford the most 
severe. The Duke of Grafton was descend- 
ed from Charles II. and this afforded the 
satirist scope for invective : " The character 
of the reputed ancestors of some men has 
made it possible for their descendants to be 
vicious in the extreme, without being de- 



generate. Those of your Grace, for instance^ 
left no distressing examples of virtue, even 
to their legitimate posterity ; and you may 
look back with pleasure to an iUustrious 
pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a 
single good quality upon record to insult or 
upbraid you. You have better proofs of 
your descent, my lord, than the register of 
a marriage, or any troublesome inheritance 
of reputation. There are some hereditary 
strokes of character by which a family may 
be as clearly distinguished as by the black- 
est features of the human face. Charles I. 
lived and died a hypocrite ; Charles II. waa 
a hypocrite of another sort, and should 
have died upon the same scaffold. At the 
distance of a century, we see their different 
characters happily revived and blended in 
your Grace. Sullen and severe withoat 
religion, profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles II. without being an amiable 
companion ; and for aught I know, may die 
as his father did, without the reputation of 
a martyr." 

In the same strain of elaborate and re* 
fined sarcasm the Duke of Bedford is ad* 
dressed: 

ON THE DUKE OP BEDFORD. 

'' My lord, you are so little accustomed to 
receive any marks of respect or esteem 
from the public, that if in the following lines 
a compliment or expression of applause 
should escape me, I fear you would consider 
it as a mockery of your established charac- 
ter, and perhaps an insult to your under- 
standing. You have nice feelings, my lord, 
if we may judge from your resentments. 
Cautious, therefore, of giving offence where 
yon have so little deserved it, I shall leare 
the illustration of your virtues to other 
hands. Your friends have a privUege to 
play upon the easiness of your temper, or 
probably they are better acquainted with 
your good qualities than I am. Yon have 
done good by stealth. The rest is upon 
record. You have still left ample room 
for speculation when panegyric is ex* 
hausted. . . . 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at 
the summit of worldly greatness; let os 
suppose that all your plans of avarice and 
ambition are accomplished, and your most 
san^ine wishes gratified in the fear as well 
as the hatred of the people. Can age itself 
forget that you are now in the last act of 
life ? Can gray hairs make folly yenerable? 
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and Is there no period to be reserved for 
meditation and retirement? For shame, my 
lord 1 Let it not be recorded of you that the 
latest moments of your life were dedicated 
to the same unworthy pursuits, the same 
busy agitations, in whien your youth and 
manhood were exhausted. Consider that, 
though you cannot disgrace your former 
life, you are violating the character of age, 
and exposing the impotent imbecility, a&r 
you have lost the vigour, of the passions. 

" Your friends will ask, perhaps : Whither 
shall this unhappy old man retire ? Can he 
remain in the metropolis, where his life has 
been so oflen threatened, and his palace so 
oflen attacked ? If he returns to Wobum, 
scorn and mockery await him : he must 
create a solitude round his estate, if he 
would avoid the face of reproach and deri- 
sion. At Plymouth, his destruction would 
be more than probable ; at Exeter, inevita- 
ble. No honest Englishmen will ever for- 
get his attachment, nor any honest Scotch- 
man forgive his treachery, to Lord Bute. 
At every town he enters, he must change 
his liveries and name. Whichever way he 
flies, the hue and cry of the country pursues 
him. 

^' In another kingdom, indeed, the bless- 
ings of his administration have been more 
sensibly felt, his virtues better understood j 
or, at worst, they will not for him alone for- 
get their hospitality. As well might Verres 
have returned to Sicily. You have twice 
escaped, my lord ; beware of a third experi- 
ment The indignation of a whole people 
plundered, insulted, and oppressed as they 
nave been, will not always be disappointed. 

^^ It is in vain, therefore, to snifl the 
scene ; you can no more fly from your ene- 
mies than from yourself. Persecuted abroad, 
you look into your own heart for consola- 
tion, and find nothing but reproaches and 
despair. But, my lord, you may quit the 
field of business, though not the field of 
danger ; and though you cannot be safe, 
you may cease to be ridiculous. I fear you 
have listened too long to the advice of those 
omicious friends with whose interests you 
sordidly united your own, and for 
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lave 



whom you have sacrificed everything that 
ou»rht to be dear to a man of honour. They 
arc Htill bat^e enough to encourage the fol- 
lies of your age, as they once did the vices 
of your youth. As little acquainted with 
the rules of decorum as with the laws of 
morality, they will not suffer you to profit hj 
experience, nor even to consult the propri- 



ety of a bad character. Even now 'they 
teU you that life is no more than a dramatic 
scene, in which the hero should preserve his 
consistency to the last ; and tnat, as you 
lived without virtue, you should die without 
repentance." 

These are certainly brilliant pieces of 
composition. The tone and spirit in which 
they are conceived are harsh and reprehen- 
sible — in some parts almost fiendish ~ but 
they are the emanations of a powerful and 
cultivated mind, that, under better moral 
discipline, might have done lasting honour 
to literature and virtue. The acknowledged 
productions of Sir Philip Francis have equal 
animation, but less studied brevity and 
force of style. The soaring ardour of youth 
had flown ; his hopes were crushed ; he was 
not writing under the mask of a fearless 
and impenetrable secrecy. Yet in a letter 
to Earl Grey on the subject of the blockade 
of Norway, we find such vigorous sentences 
as the following : 

STATE OP EKGLAKD IN 1812. 

" Though a nation may be bought and 
sold, deceived or betrayed, oppressed or beg- 
gared, and in every other sense undone, cUl 
18 not lost, as long as a sense of national 
honour survives the general ruin. Even an 
individual cannot be crushed by events or 
overwhelmed by adversity, if in the wreck 
and ruin of his fortune, the character of the 
man remains unblemished. That force is 
elastic, and, with the help of resolution, will 
raise him again out of any depth of calam- 
ity. But if the injured sufferer, whether it 
be a KTetkt or a little community, a number 
of individuals or a single person, be content 
to submit in silence, and to endure without 
resentment — ^if no complaints shall be ut- 
tered, no murmur shall be heard, deplora* 
turn est — there must be something celestial 
in the spirit that rises from that descent 

'^ In March 1798, I had your voluntary 
and entire concurrence in the following, as 
well as many other abandoned propositions 
— when we drank pure wine together — 
when you were young, and / was not super- 
annuated — when we lefl the cold infusions 
of prudence to fine ladies and gentle politi- 
cians — when true wisdom was not degraded 
by the name of moderation — when we cared 
but little by what majorities the nation was 
betrayed, or how many felons were acquit- 
ted by tneir peers — and when we were not 
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afraid of bein^ intoxicated by the elevation 
of a spirit too nighly rectifiea. In England 
and Scotland, the general disposition of the 
people may be fairly judged of by the means 
\^'hich are said to be necessary to counteract 
it — an immense standing army, barracks in 
every part of the country, the bill of rights 
suspended, and, in effect, a military despot- 



ism. 



In the last of the private letters of Junius 
to Woodfall — the last, indeed, of his appear- 
ances in that character — he says, with his 
characteristic ardour and impatience, ''I 
feel for the honour of this country, when I 
see that there are not ten men in it who will 
unite and stand together upon any one ques- 
tion. But it is all alike, vile and contempt- 
ible." This was written in January, 1773. 
Forty-three years ailerwards, in 1816, Sir 
Philip Francis thus writes in a letter on 
public affairs, addressed to Lord Holland, 
and the similanty in manner and sentiment 
is striking. The Htyle is not unworthy of 
Junius : ^* My mind sickens and revolts at 
the scenes of public depravity, of personal 
baseness, and of ruinous folly, little less 
than universal, which have passed before 
us, not in dramatic representation, but in 
real action, since the year 1792, in the go- 
vernment of this once flourishing as well as 
glorious kingdom. In that period, a deadly 
revolution has taken place in the moral 
character of the nation, and even in the in- 
stinct of the gregarious multitude. Passion 
of any kind, if it existed, might excite ac- 
tion. With still many generous exceptions, 
the body of the country is lost in apathy ana 
indifference — sometimes strutting on stilts 
— for the most part grovelling on its belly 
— no life-blood in the heart — and instead of 
reason or reflection, a caput mortuum for a 
head-piece; of all revolutions this one is 
the worst, because it makes any other im- 
possible. * 



* The character of Francis la seen (n the following 
admirable obecrrationt which if at once acnte and pro- 
foond: ** With a callous heart there can be no genioi in 
the imafination or wisdom in the mind ; and therefore 
the prayer with equal truth and sublimity says : * In- 
cline our hearts unto wisdom.' Beeolute thought! find 
words for themselves, and make their own Tehicle. Im- 
pression and expression are relatire ideas. He who 
feels deeply will express strongly. The language of 
digfat sensations is naturally feeble and superficial.** — 
BtfUcHom on the abmmdame$ of Pttper^ ISIO. Francis ex- 
celled in pointed and iirfthyexpreesion. After his retorn 



Among the lighter sketches of Fraaeit 
may be Uiken the following: 

CHARACTERS OF FOX AKD PITT, 

« 

''They know nothing of Mr. Fox who 
think that he was what is commonly called 
wdl educated, I know that it was directly 
or very nearly the reverse. His mind edu* 
cated itself, not by early study or instruc- 
tion, but by active listening and rapid ap- 
prehension. He said so in the House of 
Commons when he and Mr. Burke parted. 
His powerful understanding grew like a 
forest oak, not by cultivation, but by ne- 
glect Mr. Pitt was a plant of an inferior 
order, though marvellous in its kind — a 
smooth bark, with the deciduous pomp and 
decoration of a rich foliage, and blossoma 
and flowers which drop off of themselves^ 
and leave the tree naked at last to be judged 
by its fruits, /ie, indeed, as I suspect* had 
been educated more than enough, until 
there was nothing natural and spontaneons 
left in him. He was too polishea and accu- 
rate in the minor embellishments of his art 
to be a great artist in anything. He could 
have pamtcd the boat, and the fish, and the 
broken nets, but not the two fishermen. 
He knew his audience, and, with or without 
eloquence, how to summon the generona 
passions to his applause. The human eje 
soon grows weary of an unbounded plain, 
and sooner, I believe, than of any limitea 
portion of space, whatever its dimensiona 
may be. There is a calm delight, a dolce 



to parliament in 1784, he gare great ofTenca to Mr. PItU 
by exclaiming, after he had pronounced aa aniieafn4 
eology on Lord Chatham: ** Bat he is dead, aad haa Ball 
nothing in this world that resembles hlml** Tha wrltar 
of a memoir of Francis, in tha Ammtd OUhtarjf (1S90X 
states that one of hia maxima was, **Tliat the vfawa of 
erery one shoald be directed towards a solid, bowavir 
moderate Independence, without which no man eaa b* 
happy, or eren honest.** There is a remaikabla ooimd' 
dexMse— too doae to be aoddental^in a privata Isttar by 
Janins to his publisher, Woodfidl, dated Marefa 8,1178: 
" As for myself; be sasared that I am ftu* abora all pa> 
coniaij Tiews, and no other person I think has aagr 
claim to share with yon. Make the most of it, thera. 
fore, and let all your riews in life be directed to a lolld, 
howerer moderate independence. Without it, no maa 
can be happy, nor even honest** It is obTioos^ bow- 
ever, that Francis may hare eopied fimn Junina, and It 
has been surmised that, notwithstanding bii daniali off 
the authonhipt he was not nnwilUag to bMT tkm Im» 
pntatioiiB 
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riposoj in viewing the flmooth-shaven ver- 
dure of a bowling-green as long as it is near. 
You must learn m>m repetition that those 
properties are inseparable from the idea of 
& Hat surface, and that flat and tiresome are 
f'ynonTmous. The works of nature, which 
command admiration at once, and never lose 
it, are compounded of grand inequalities." 

FROM JUNIUS'S LETTER TO THE KING. 

To th« Printer of the PMie i4(l0«rfiMr.— December 

19, 1760. 

'' Sir — ^When the complaints of a brave 
and powerful people are observed to in- 
crease in proportion to the wrongs they 
have suffered; when, instead of sinking 
into submission, they are roused to resist- 
ance, the time will soon arrive at which 
every inferior consideration must yield to 
the security of the sovereign, and to the 
general safety of the state. There is a mo- 
ment of difficulty and danger, at which flat- 
tery and falsehood can no longer deceive, 
and simplicity itself can no longer be misled. 
Let us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose 
a gracious, well-intentioned prince made 
Kensible at last of the great duty he owes to 
his people, and of his own disgraceful situa- 
tion; that he looks round him for assist- 
ance, and asks for no advice but how to 
gratify the wishes and secure the happiness 
of his subjects. In these circumstances, it 
may be matter of curious speculation to 
consider, if an honest man were permitted 
to approach a king, in what terms he would 
address himself to his sovereign. Let it be 
imagined, no matter how improbable, that 
Uio first prejudice against nis character 
in removed ; that the ceremonious difficul- 
ties of an audience are surmounted ; that 
1)0 feels himself animated by the purest and 
most honourable affection to his king and 
coimtry ; and that the great person whom 
ho addresses has spirit enougn to bid him 
ppeak freely, and understanding enough to 
listen to him with attention. Unacquainted 
with the vain impertinence of forms, he 
wriuld deliver his sentiments with dignity 
Hiid firmness, but not without respect: 

' Sir — It is the misfortune of your life, and 
orifrinally the cause of every reproach and 
ili stress which has attendea your govern- 
nn-nt, that yon should never have been ac- 
quainted with the language of truth till you 
beard it in the complaints of your people. 

It is not, however, too late to correct the 
Vol. V. 



error of your education. We are sdll is* 
clined to make an indulgent allowance for 
the pernicious lessons yon received in your 
youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes 
from the natural benevolence of your ais- 
position. We are far from thinking you 
capable of a direct deliberate purpose to in- 
vade those original rights of your subjects 
on which all their civU and political liber- 
ties depend. Had it been possible for us to 
entertain a suspicion so aishonourable to 
your character, we should long since have 
adopted a style of remonstrance verv distant 
from the humility of complaint. The doc- 
trine inculcated by our laws, ^^ that the king 
can do no wrong," is admitted without re^ 
luctance. We separate the amiable good« 
natured prince from the folly and treachery 
of his servants, and the private virtues ol 
the man from Uie vices of his government* 
Were it not for this just distinction, I know 
not whether your majesty's condition, or 
that of the English nation, would deserve 
most to be lamented. I would prepare your 
mind for a favourable reception of^truth, by 
removing every painful offensive idea of pei> 
sonal reproacn. Your subjects, sir, wish 
for nothing but that, as they are reasonable 
and affectionate enough to separate your 
person from your government, so you^ in 
your turn, would distinguish oetween the 
conduct which becomes Uie permanent dig- 
nity of a king, and that which serves onfy 
to promote the temporary interest and miser* 
able ambition of a minister. 

' You ascended the throne with a declared 
— and, I doubt not, a sincere — ^resolution ol 
pving universal satisfaction to your sub- 
jects. You found them pleased with the 
novelty of a young prince, whose counte- 
nance promised even more than his words^ 
and loyal to you not only from principle but 
passion. It was not a cold profession of al- 
legiance to the first magistrate, but a par- 
tial, animated attachment to a &vourite 
prince, the native of their country. They 
did not wait Xo examine your conduct, nor 
to be determined by experience, but gave 
you a generous credit for the future bless^ 
ings of your reign, and paid you in advance 
the dearest tribute of their affections. Such, 
sir, was once the disposition of a people who 
now surround your throne with reproaches 
and complaints. Do justice to yourself. 
Banish from your mind those unworthy 
opinions with which some interested persons 
have laboured to possess you. Distrust the 
men who tell you that the English are natn* 
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rally light and inconstant ; that thej com- 
plain without a cause. Withdraw your 
confidence equally from all parties; from 
ministers, favourites, and relations ; and let 
there be one moment in your life in which 
you have consulted your own understand- 
ing. 

'When you affectedly renounced the 

name of Englishman,* believe me, sir, you 
were persuaded to pay a very ill-judged 
I compliment to one part of your subjects at 
• the expense of another. While the natives 
of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, they 
are undoubtedly entitled to protection ; nor 
do I mean to condemn the policy of giving 
some encouragement to the novelty oi their 
affection for the house of Hanover. I am 
ready to hope for everything from their 
new-bom zeal, and from the future steadi- 
ness of their allegiance. But hitherto they 
have no claim to your favour. To honour 
them with a determined predilection and 
confidence, in exclusion of your English 
subjects — who placed your family, and, in 
spite of treachery and rebellion, have sup- 
ported it, upon the throne — is a mistake too 
gross for even the unsuspecting generosity 
of youth. In this error we see a capital 
violation of the most obvious rules of policy 
and prudence. We trace it, however, to an 
original bias in your education, and arc 
ready to allow for your inexperience. 

' To the same early influence we attribute 
it that you have descended to take a share, 
not only in the narrow views and interests 
of particular persons, but in the fatal ma- 
lignity of their passions. At your accession 
to the throne tne whole system of govern- 
ment was altered ; not from wisdom or de- 
liberation, but because it had been adopted 
by your predecessor. A little personal mo- 
tive of pique and resentment was sufficient 
to remove the ablest servants of the crown ; 
but it is not in this country, sir, that such 
men can be dishonoured by the frowns of a 
king. They were dismissed, but could not 
be aisgraced. . . . 

* Without consulting your minister, call 
together your whole council. Let it appear 
to the public that you can determine and 
act for yourself. Come forward to your 
people ; lay aside the wretched formalities 
of a king, and speak to your subjects with 



* The king, in hif ftnl q»eech (h>m the thxvne, Mid 
he ** gloried in the tuune of Briton." 



the spirit of a man, and in the laaguaffe of 
a gentleman. Tell them you have been 
fatally deceived : the acknowledgment will 
be no disgrace, but rather an honour, to 
your understanding. Tell them you are de- 
termined to remove every cause of com- 
plaint against your government ; that you 
will give your confidence to no man who 
does not possess the confidence of your sub- 
jects 'f and leave it to themselves to deter 
mine, by their conduct at a future election, 
whether or not it be in reality the general 
sense of the nation, that their rights hav«* 
been arbitrarily invaded by the present 
House of Commons, and the constitution 
betrayed. They will then do justice to their 
representatives and to themselves. 

^ These sentiments, sir, and the style 
they are conveyed in, may be offen- 
sive, perhaps, because they are new to 
you. Accustomed to the language of 
courtiers, you measure their affections 
by the vehemence of their expressions ; 
and when they only praise you indirectly, 
you admire their sincerity. But this is not 
a time to trifle with your fortune. They 
deceive you, sir, who tell you that you havt* 
many friends whose affections are founded 
upon a principle of personal attachment. 
Tne first foundation or friendship is not the 
power of conferring benefits, but the equal- 
ity with which they are received, and may 
be returned. The fortune which made you 
a king, forbade you to have a friend ; it is a 
law of nature, which cannot be violated 
with impunity. The mistaken prince who 
looks for friendship will find a favoarite, 
and in that favourite the ruin of his affkira. 

* The people of England are loyal to the 
house or Hanover, not from a vam prefer- 
ence of one family to another, but from a 
conviction that the establishment of that 
family was necessary to the support of their 
civil and religious liberties. Tnis, sir, is a 
principle of alleeiance equally solid and 
rational ; fit for Englishmen to adopt^ and 
well worthy of your majesty's encourage- 
ment. We cannot long be deluded by nom- 
inal distinctions. The name of Stuart 
of itself is only contemptible : armed 
with the sovereign authority, their princi- 
ples are formidable. The pnnce who imi- 
tates their conduct shoula be warned by 
their example ; and while he plumes himself 
upon the security of his title to the crown, 
should remember that, as it was acquired 
by one revolution, it may be lost bj an- 
other. 
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LAST INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

[Abbaham LnrooLK, the lizteenth PraideBt of the 
United States, born in Kentucky, February 12th, 1800, 
■— erineted at Waahington April 14th, 1865. Bemoring 
to Illinoie in 1830, Linooln waa fint a tnnreyor, and 
then etndied law, baring been almoet without early 
adrantages of education. Hie remarkable powers of 
mind brought him early into influential positions in the 
State Legislature and in Congress. In 1860 he was 
nominated and elected to the Presidency as a Bepnb* 
lican, baring won a distinguished reputation as an ad- 
rocate of the principles of that party in the memond>le 
canrass of Illinois against Stephen A. Douglas in 18&8. 
Mr. Lincoln's term of the Presidency was signalised by 
the long and bloody dril war, (1861-65) threatening a 
disruption of the union of States. But the Bepublio 
was sared, and peace restored, rery largely through 
the wise, firm and moderate policy of Mr. Lincoln's ad- 
ministration. A few weeks after beginning his second 
term as President, (March 4th, 1865) Mr. Linooln was 
shot by the aasaarin John Wilkea Booth, and died a few 
houn later. Thia tragic cataatrophe threw the country 
into unexampled excitement, and the President waa 
mourned with the moat profound and ainoere aorrow, 
his name being enshrined in history as the lint martyr- 
President of the Bepublic.] 

March Ath, 1865. 

Fellow-Countrtmex : At this second 
appearing to take the oath of the presiden- 
tial office, there is less occasion for an ex- 
tended address than there was at the first. 
Then, a statement, Romewhat in detail, of a 
course to be pursued, seemed fitting and 
proper. Now, at the expiration of four 
years, during which public declarations 
have been constantly called forth on every 
point and phase of the great contest which 
still absorbs the attention and engrosses 
the energies of the nation, little that is new 
could be presented. The progress of our 
arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, 
is as well known to the public as to myself; 
and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory 
and encouraging to all. With high hope 
for the future, no prediction in regard to it 
is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this 
four years ago, all thoughts were anxioosly 
directed to an impending civil war. Afl 
dreaded it — all sought to avert it. While 
the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to sap- 
ing the Union without war, insurgent agents 
were in the city seeking to destroy it with- 
out war — seeking to dissolve the Union, 
and divide the effects, by negotiation. Both 
parties deprecated war ; but one of them 



would make war rather than let the nation 
survive ; and the other would ace&pt war 
rather than let it perish. And the war 
came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were 
colored slaves, not distributed generally 
over the Union, but localized in the southern 

{>art of it. These slaves constituted a pecu- 
iar and powerful interest All knew that 
this interest was, somehow, the cause of the 
war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and ex- 
tend this interest was the object for which 
the insurgents would rend the Union, even 
b^ war ; while the government claimed no 
nght to do more than to restrict the terri- 
torial enlargement of it. Neither party 
expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. 
Neither anticipated that the cause of the 
conflict might cease with, or even before, 
the conflict itself should cease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph, and a result 
less fundamental and astounding. Both 
read the same Bible, and pray to the same 
God ; and each invokes His aid against the 
other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just Uod's assistance 
in wringing their bread from the sweat of 
other men s faces ; but let us judge not, 
that we be not judged. The prayers of 
both could not be answered — that of neither 
has been answered fully. The Almighty 
has His own purposes. '^Woe unto the 
world because of offences ! for it must needs 
be that offences come ; but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh." If we shall 
suppose that American slavery is one of 
those offences which, in the providence of 
God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He 
now wills to remove, and that He gives t4> 
both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence 
came, shall we discern therein any depar- 
ture m>m those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to 
Him? Fondly do we hope— fervently do 
we pray — ^that this mighty scourge of war 
may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondman^s two hundred and fifty years 
of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said three thousand years 
ago, so still it must be said, " The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.** 
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With malice toward none ; with charity 
for all ; with tirinness in the right, as God 
^ves ui to see the right^ let us strive on to 
finish the work we are m ; to bind up the 
nation's wounds ; to care for hiin who shall 
have borne the battle, and for his widow, 
and his orphan — to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting 
peace among ourselves, and with all na- 
tions. 



kI':marks of mr. garfield at 
arlington cemetery, va., 

MAY 30, 1868, WUEN THE GRAVES OF 15,000 
UNION SOLDIERS WERE DECORATED WITH 
FLOWERS. 

[Jamm Abram Oabfikld, twentieth President of the 
Vnltoil State*, wm born Not. 19, 1831, in Orange, Ohio, 
and died by the hand of an aMa«in, after a lingering 
PiifferinK of plvren weeks. Sept 10, 18S1, at Elberun, 
Npw Jemey. The early career of Garfield afforded a 
HtKnal example of the triumph of energy, integrity, and 
intellect over poverty and obscurity. He was deter> 
uiinKl to have an education, and he achieTed the ol^ect 
<>f his ambition to a degree rarely equalled in this ooun- 
try. While addicted to study and thorough intellectual 
training, he never neglecte<l the physical man, but was 
an expert iu all forms of active exercise. Graduating 
at Williams college, Mass., in ISfi^ Garfield soon became 
president of a oullege at Uiram, Ohio, and soon after de* 
voted himself to the study of the law, in which he subse- 
quently achieved success. After two yean* service in the 
senate of Ohio, he Joined the Union army in 1861, where 
he became brigadier-general the following year, and was 
promoted to the rank of major general in 18S3, render* 
ing distinguished service. He wae continuously elected 
to congreas fn>m 186:i to 1879, when he was chosen by 
the Ohio legislature to the Senate of the United States. 
But a higher honor still was in store for him, and In No* 
vember, 18H0, he was elected President of the United 
HUtes. Inaugurated on the 4th of SCarch, 1881, he de* 
livered a high-minded and statesman-like addreo, indi- 
c-atlve of his policy and views of public aflain. In the 
fourth month of his Presidency he wns struck dewn by 
the bullet of an assassin. The wound was deep, and 
neoeesarily fatal, although he otniggled heroically and 
with unexampled patience and fortitude under the se- 
vere pain and prostration of an almost three months* 
illness, aided by the highetit surgical skill an*! the roost 
devoted care, to wanl off the appruacli <»f death. On his 
final rplease from tnfferin^, the teKtimonios of grief at 
Uie loss were world-wide. President Garfield was the 
author of very numerous public addreaea, review ar- 
tlclee,and siieechea, his style being marked by great 
f-"»rce and purity <>f diction.] 



Mr, I^esident — I am oppressed with a 
sense of Uie impropriety of uttering words 
on this occasion. If silence is ever golden, 
it must be here, beside the graves of fifteen 
thousand men, whose lives were more sig- 
nificant than speech, and whose death wua 
a poem, the music of which can never be 
sun^. With words we make promises, 
plight faith, praise virtue. Promises may 
not be kept, plighted faith may be broken,, 
and vaunted virtue be only Uie cunning 
mask of vice. We do not know one pro- 
mise these men made, one pledge they gave, 
one word they spoke: but we do know they 
summed up and perfected, by one su|)reme 
act, the highest virtues of men and citizens. 
For love of countrv they accepted deaths 
and thus resolved all doubts, and made im- 
mortal their patriotism and their virtue. 

For the noolest man that lives there still 
remains a conflict. He must still withstand 
the assaults of time and fortune ; must still 
be assailed with temptations before which 
lofly natures have fallen. But with theMe^ 
the conflict ended, the victory was won 
when death stamped on them the great seal 
of hen)ic character, and closed a record 
which years can never blot. 

What other spot so fitting for their last 
resting-place as this, under the shadow of 
the Capitol saved by their valor? Here, 
where the grim edge of battle joined ; here, 
where all the hope and fear and agony oC 
their country centred ; here let them rest, 
asleep on the nation^s heart, entombed in 
the nation^s love 1 

The view from this spot bears some resem- 
blance to that which greets the eye at Rome. 
In sight of the Capitoline Hill, up and across 
the Tiber, and overlooking the city is a hill, 
not nigged nor lofly, but known as the 
Vatican Mount. At the beginning of the 
Christian era an imperial circus stood on its 
summit There gladiator slaves died for 
the sport of Rome, and wild beasts fought 
with wilder men. In that arena a Oalilean 
fisherman gave up his life a sacrifice for bis 
faith. No human life was ever so noblr 
avenged. On that spot was reared the 
proudest Christian temple ever built by hu- 
man hands. For its adornment, the rich 
offerings of every clime and kingdom have 
been contributed'; and now, afler eighteen 
couturies, the hearts of two hundred million 
people turn towards it with reverence when 
they worship God. As the traveller de- 
scends the Apennines, he sees the dome of 
St. Peters rising above the desolate Cam- 
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pagnft and the dead city, long before the 
seven hilU and ruined palaces appear to his 
▼iew. The fame of the dead fisherman has 
outlived the glory of the Eternal City. A 
noble life, crowned with heroic death, rises 
above and outlives the pride and pomp and 
glory of the mightiest empire of the earth. 

Seen from the western slope of our Capi- 
tol, in direction, distance, and appearance, 
this spot is not unlike the Vatican Mount ; 
thougn the river that flows at our feet is 
larger than a hundred Tibers. Seven years 
ago this was the home of one who lifted his 
£word against the life of his country, and 
who became the fip«at imperator of the re- 
bellion. The soil beneath our feet was 
watered with the tears of slaves, in whose 
hearts the sight of yonder proud Capitol 
awakened no pride, and inspired no hope. 
The face of the goddess that crowns it was 
turned towards the sea, and not towards 
them. But, thanks be to God, this arena of 
rebellion and slavery is a scene of yiolence 
and crime no longer 1 This will be forever 
the sacred mountain of our Capitol. Here 
is our temple* Its pavement is the sepul- 
chre of heroic hearts ; its dome, the bending 
heaven ; its altar candles, the watching 
stars. 

From many thousand homes, whoee light 
was put out when a soldier fell, there go 
forth to-day, to join these solemn proces- 
sions, loving kindred and friends, from 
whose hearts the shadow of grief will never 
be lifted till the light of the eternal world 
shall dawn upon them. 



THE DEFECTS IN OUR EDUCATION. 

School committees would summarily dis- 
miss the teacher who should have the good 
soiiKe and courage to spend three days of 
each week, with her pupils, in the fields and 
woods, teaching them the names, peculiari- 
ties, and U8C8 of rocks, trees, plants and 
flowers, and the beautiful stones of the 
animals, birds, and insects, which fill the 
world with life and beauty. They will ap- 
plaud her for continuing to perpetrate that 
undefended and indefensible outrage upon 
the laws of physical and intellectual life, 
which keeps a little child sitting in silence, 
in a vain attempt to hold his mind to the 
words of a printed page, for six hours in a 
dnv. Herod was merciful, for he finished 



his slaughter of the innocents in a day ; 
but this practice kills by the savagery of 
slow torture. And what is the chUd di- 
rected to study ? Besides the mass of words 
and sentences which he is compelled to 
memorize, not one syllable of which he un- 
derstands, at eight or ten years of age he 
is set to work on English Grammar — one of 
the most complex, intricate, and metaphysi- 
cal of studies, requiring a mind of much 
muscle and discipune to master it Thus 
are squandered — nay, far worse than squan- 
dered — ^those thrice-precious years when the 
child is all ear ana eye, wnen its eager 
spirit, with insatiable curiosity hungers and 
thirsts to know the what and the why of the 
world and its wonderful furniture. We 
silence its sweet clamor by cramming its 
hungry mind with words, words — empty, 
meaningless words. It asks bread, and we 
give it a stone. It is to me a perpetual 
wonder that any child's love of knowledge 
survives the outrages of the school-house. 
It would be foreign from my present pur- 
pose, to consider farther the subject of 
primary education — but it is worthy your 
profoundest thought, for " out of it are the 
issues of life.'' That man will be a bene- 
factor to his race, who shall teach us how to 
manage rightly the first years of a child's 
education. I, for one, declare that no child 
of mine shall ever be compelled to study one 
hour, or to learn even the English alphabet, 
before he has deposited under his skin, at 
least, seven years of muscle and bone. 

What are our seminaries and colleges ac- 
complishing in the way of teaching the laws 
of life and physical well-being ? I should 
scarcely wrong them were I to answer, no- 
thing ; absolutely nothing. The few recita- 
tions which some of the colleges require, in 
Anatomy and Physiology, unfold but the al- 
phabet of those subjects. The emphasis of 
college culture does not fall there. The 
graduate has learned the Latin of the old 
maxim, *' mens siina in corpore sano," but 
how to strengthen the mind oy the preserva- 
tion of the body, he has never learned. He 
can read you, in Xenophon's best Attic 
Greek, that Apollo flayed the unhappy 
Marsyas and hanged up nis skin as a trophy, 
but he has never examined the wonderful 
structure of his own skin, nor the laws by 
which he may preserve it He would blush, 
were he to mistake the place of a Greek ac- 
cent, or put the ictus on the second syllable 
of Eolus ; but the whole circle of the " liber- 
alium artium," so pompously referred to in 
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his diploma of graduation, may not have 
taught him, as I can testify in an instance 
personally known to me, whether the j^t^ 
nam is a bone or the humerus an intestine. 
Every hour of studj consumes a portion of 
his muscular and vital force. Every tissue 
of his body requires its appropriate nourish* 
nient, the elements of which are found in 
abundance in the various products of na- 
ture ; but he has never inquired where he 
Khali find the phosphates and carbonates of 
lime for his bones, albumen and fibrin for 
)iis blood, and phosphorus for his brain. 
His Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Anat- 
omy and Physiology, if thoroughly studied, 
would give all this Knowledge, but he has 
been intent on things remote and foreign, 
and has ^iven but little heed to those mat- 
ters whicn so nearly concern the chief func- 
tions of life. But the student should not be 
blamed. The great men of history have set 
him the example. Copernicus discovered 
and announced the true theory of the solar 
system, a hundred years before the circula- 
tion of the blood was known. Though, 
from the heart to the surface, and from the 
surface back to the heart of every man of 
the race, some twenty pounds of blood had 
made the circuit once every three minutes, 
yet men were looking so steadily away from 
themselves, that they did not observe the 
wonderful fact. His habit of thought has 
developed itself in all the courses of college 
study. 

In the next place, I inquire, what kinds 
of knowledge are necessary for carrying on 
and improving the useful arts and inaustries 
of civilized life ? I am well aware of the 
current notion, that these muscular arts 
should stay in the fields and shops, and not 
invade the sanctuaries of learning. A fin- 
ished education is supposed to consist main- 
ly of literary culture. The story of the forges 
of the Cyclops, where the thunderbolts of 
Jove were fashioned, is supposed to adorn 
elegant scholarship more gracefully than 
those sturdy truths which are preaching to 
this generation in the wonders of the mine, 
in the fire of the furnace, in the clang of the 
iron mills and the other innumerable indus- 
tries which, more than all other human 
agencies, have made our civilization what it 
is, and are destined to achieve wonders yet 
undreamed of. This generation is beginning 
to understand that education should not be 
forever divorced from industry; that the 
highest results can be reached only when 
science guides the hand of labor. With 



what eagerness and alacrity is indostrr 
seizing every truth of science and putting it 
in harness I A few years ago, Bessemer, of 
England, studying the nice affinities between 
carbon and the metals, discovered that a 
single change of combination would pro- 
duce a metal possessing the ductility of iron 
and the compactness of steel, and which 
would cost but little more than common iron. 
One rail of this metal will outlast fifleen of 
the iron rails now in use. Millions of capital 
are already invested to utilize this thought 
of Bessemer's, which must soon revolution- 
ize the iron manufacture of the world. 

If the student desires that large and 
liberal culture which will call into activity 
all his powers, and make the most of the 
material God has given him, he must study 
deeply and earnestly the intellectual, the 
moral, the religious and the aesthetic nature 
of man *, his relations to nature, to civiliza- 
tion, past and present ; and above all, his 
relations to God. These should occapT 
nearly, if not fully, half the time of his col- 
lege course. In connection with the philo* 
sophy of the mind, he should study logic, 
the pure mathematics, and the general laws 
of thought In connection with moral 
philosophy, he should study political and 
social etnics, a science so little known 
either in colleges or congresses. Prominent 
among all the rest should be his study of the 
wonderful history of the human race, in its 
slow and toilsome march across the cen- 
turies — now buried in ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and crime : now rising to the sublimity 
of heroism, ana catching a glimpse of a 
better destiny ; now turning remorselessly 
away from, and leaving to pensh, empires and 
civilizations in which it had invei>ted its 
faith, and courage, and boundless energy 
for a thousand years, and plunging into the 
forests of Germany, Gaul, and Britain, to 
build for itself new empires better fitted for 
its new aspirations ; and, at last, crossinjr 
three thousand miles of unknown sea, and 
building in the wilderness of a new hemi 
sphere its latest and proudest monuments. 



A MEMORABLE SPEECH. 

DELIVERED BY MB. GARFIELD VPOV TBS 
ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT UNCOLX. 

The (UmgresHonaL Globe containing the 
official report of the proceedings of Con- 
gress, April 14th, 1866, the first snnirerssry 



RepreaeiitatiTeg, moved to diBpenae with 
the reading of uie Journal, and skid : " Mr. 
Speaker, 1 desire to move that this House 
do DOW adjourn. And before the voM on 
that motioQ is tftken, I desire to saj a few 
words. This da;, Mr. Speaker, will l>e sadi; 
memorable so loog as Uiis Nation shall en- 
dure, which God f^nt maj be 'till the last 
(pliable of recorded tipie,' when the volume 
of human history shall be sealed up and de- 
Uvered to the Omnipotent Judge. In all 
future time, on the recurrence of this dar, I 
doubt not that the citizens of this republic 
will meet in solemn assembly to refiect on 
the life and character of Abraham Lincoln, 
and the awful tragic event of April U, 1866 
— an event unparalleled in the historj of na- 
tions, certainlj unparalleled in our own. It 
is eminently proper that this House shoald 
this day place upon il« records a memorial 
of that ejent." After a brief enlogj upon 



concluded : 

" Sir, there are times in the histor; of men 
and nations where they stand so near the 
veil that separates mortals from immortals, 
time from eternity, and men from their God, 
that they can almost hear the beatings and 
feel the pulsations of the heart of (he InG- 
Biie. Through such a time has this nation 
piifised. When 250,000 brave epiriCa passed 
fn>in the field uf honor that thin veil to the 
presence of Qod, and when at last its parting 
fiilils admitted the martyr President to the 
companT of the dead heroes of the republic, 
tli« nation stood so near the veil that the 
whii<|>ers of Gnd were heard bv the children 
of men. Awe-stricken by His voice, the 
American people knelt in tearful reverence 
ami made a solemn covenant with Him and 
with each other that this nation should be 
siived from its enemies, that all its glories 
should be restored, and on the ruins of 
slavery and treason the temples of freedom 
and Justice shoald be built and should sur- 
Tive rurever. It remains for us, consecrated 
liy that great event and under a covenant 
with God, to keep that faith, to go forward 
in the great work antil it shall be completed. 
KollDwing the lead of that great man and 
otH'ying the high behests of God, let us re- 
member that — 

• He has sonnded forth a trumpet that shall 
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He la sitting out the hearts of men befbre Bb 
judgment seat. 

Be swiC m; sonl, W answer Him; be Jubi- 
lant, m7 Aet 1 

For Qod is marohing on.' " 



MEMORY. 
[Tail Util« p«>m. fnan the pm of the IM* Pmldnt. 

Kmt twuity T(*n IV- At that Umg paribl^ Ihs pr*- 
•Idut of a Chriitiu oolltfs wh Uh "nmmlt wbm 
ttu innlKiuai hll," bnl Uui UD lies ut ill twt f 

"TbliHiiUina Bight; Uw lUn look lirlghtl; dgiiB 
UpoB tlu (wth, dadml Id her roba of nuT. 
No Hcht glflmu u Iha vlDdow, HTa m; ovn, 
WMeli glTM ill cheer to mMolgtal ud to uu. 
And DOW, with Doteeleii it^ nruM nanoir sobh* 
AndtadmeKsatlTthKHghha'twUlgbl real^ 
Vbal ppst^i tonofii] Ijn hu ever huic 
Or delicate p*D o>r portjvjed, 
The ODchuitod. ehkdowir Uad where DHiDory dwelkf 
It hai ta TiJlFje, cheertiioe, toDs And Aivmr, 
tturk-ibMdmd hy the momnro] cTprtn tnw ; 
And ]>et lu nDlll iDDDOIklB tope in batbsd 
Id He&THD'i owa Mda. UpoD LEe traggj cUtb, 
BL>bed [d Uie dlaluit tight of dreuaj jeazit 

I'puD Iti tCDtla. eloplDfi bllMdH beDd 



It«fdTln( Ihflr eUr wttbin Jta TuhjeliH hulk. 
TTie hHieni IliiE heDd sbore IhM luid ui hiinr 
WllhdoDdiof •eriooehun. Hoou duk ud chlU, 
Bnichused wlih •omnr. aat witli eombn ebade 
PpoB the ninnr, Joyone luid below. 
Otfaen An RoatlDf tbnnth Uu dreaaj klPp 
Whlta H tlH lUllog laaT. thetr miirclna llD|ed 
Wllh (did ud criDKiDSd baei | Ihetr ehadowe Ut 
VpoD lbs Sower]' BHKh and iunor dope^ 
Hon » the dudow of u ugri'i wins. 
WbcB the nn|h baUle of Ibe d>r I* dan*, 
ADd (TeDlng'i pMO hlle fuUj od Ibe faeut, 
I buand an;, eeniB Ibe iwla; jrean, 

Where earth wd ekf in dneoij dlataooe Dieet, 
Asd DieDiur7 dim with duk obUTkm JolDe; 
When woke the flnt rrmembered unDda that Ml 
Upoa the far la dilldhwd^ rartj mm ', 
And, wuidartDii tbeoce along Iho rolling jean, 
I eaa tb* ibadow of nj fonaer aelf 
alkdlBg from rbtldhood up to BiaB> aalaU. 
Tba palb a jmilb winili dowD Ihroogb upt a tiM 
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And on the brink of many a dread abyM, 
From out whoM darknen oomet no ray of light, 
flare that a phantom danoM o*er the golf 
And beckona toward the Terge. Again the path 
Leads o*er the rammit where the ennbeanu fall ; 
And thai in light and ehadet iunshine and gloom, 
A)rrow and Joy, the life-path leads along. 

jAMBf A. GaBTULD. 



FROM ROLLA. 

(ALniED DK MussBT, one of the most brUUant and 
CiTorite poets of France, was bom in Paris, in 1810, and 
^ed there in 1857. He wrote, beside many Tolnmes of 
verw, seTeral comedies, misoellanies and tales. De Mns- 
«et has been styled the French Byron, and his early po* 
•ms, marked by great fascination of style, with the 
•Ingulariy handsome and graceftil p en otmt i of the poet, 
with his dreamy eyes and half melancholy look, made 
%lm a piquant figure la the literary society of Paris, In 
1852, De Musset was elected to the French Academy, 
«nd died fire years later of organic disease of the heart.] 

Wouldst thou recall the days, when upon 

earth 
Hearen dwelt and breathed among a race di- 
vine? 
When Venus rose, still Tirgin, from the brine, 
8hook from her limbs the tear-drope of her 

birth. 
And wringing from her hair the mother-wave, 
Joy and fecundity to nature gave? 
The days when 'mid the flow' ring water-weeds 
Buoyed in the sunshine, lay the wanton 

nymph. 
Intent with saucy laughter to provoke 
The laxy faun stretched out among the reeds T 
When lone Narcissus kissed the trembling 

lymph, 
When mocking Dryads hid in every oak, 
Or started from the bark, tlieir green abode, 
Or bending branches in the wind to sway. 
While Echo warbled l>ack the traveller's lay f 
When Hercules throughout creation strode 
In blood-stained manUe of the lion's hide. 
With everlasting justice at his side f 
When all was godlike, even human pain. 
And men paid worship to what now is slnin f 
All happy, — .save Prometheus alone. 
He, Satan's elder-bom, and fall'n like him. 
Or when the breath of change passed cold 

and dim 
0>r all, earth, man, and heaven, like a cloud, 
And the world's cradle had become its tomb : 
When from the North the avalanche of doom 
O'er Rome's vast ruin wrapped its icy shroud: 
Wouldst thou recall the days, when as at 

first 



A savage age brought forth an age of gold ? 
When like to Lasarus the dead earth burst 
Fresh from her tomb, and back the gravestone 

ToUed? 
The days when spreading wide its goldea 

wings, 
Romance for realms enchanted took its flight; 
Our monuments, our creeds, our sacred things 
Still wore unsullied robes of vii^ white T 
When 'neath Christ's master-hand all lived 

anew. 
When the priest's home, the prince's palace 

high. 
The self«ime radiant cross upheld to view. 
Based on the mountain, looking towards ths 

sky? 
When Notre Dame, St. Peter's, and Cologne, 
And Strasbourg, kneeling in their cloaks of 

stone, 
Poured with the organ of a world in prayer 
The centuries' grand birth.psalm through the 

air? 
When deeds were done which history has 

sung ; 
The ivory rood o'er hallowed altars hung, 
Its spotless arms to all mankind did ope, 
When life was young, and even death could 

hope! 



RECOLLECTION. 

I feared to suffer, though I hoped to weep 
In seeing thee again, thou hallowed ground, ' 
Where ever dear remembrance for her sleep- 
A tomb has found. 

Friends, in this solitude what did you drea«l. 
Why did ye seek my footsteps to restrain. 
When sweet and ancient custom hither led 
My feet again ? 

Here are these haunts belove<l, the flow'rj 

waste, 
The silvery footprints on the silent sand. 
The paths, where lost in love-talk sweet we 

paced, 
Hand locked in hand. 

Here are the pine-trees with their sombre 

green. 
The deep ravine, with rocky, winding ways. 
Lulled by whose ancient murmurs I have 

seen 
Such happy days. 

Here are the thickets, where my joyous youth 
Sings like a choir of birds in every tree ; 
Sweet wilds, that saw my mistress pass, im 
sooth 
Looked ye forme? 
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Naj, lei thtin flow, for ihej tut preoiooB imn. 
The tears that from a heart imhardeBed rise, 
Nor brash away this mist of bjgone years 
From off mine eyes I 

I shall not wake with rain and bitter ery 
The echo of these woods, where I was blest; 
Proad is the forest in its beauty high, 
Proud is my breast. 

. Let him devote himself to endless woes 
Who kneels alone beside a loTed one's tomb ; 
But here all breathes of life, the ohorchyard 
rose 
Here does not bloom. 

And lo! the moon is rising through the 

shades; 
Her glanoe still trembles, *' beauteous queen 

of night"; 
But all the da» horison she perradea 
With growing light. 

As all the perftimes of the buried day 
llise from this soil, still humid with the rain, 
^ from my softened breast, beneath her ray. 
Rises my Iots again. 

Whither have fled the griefr that made me 

oldr 
Vanished is all that vexed my life before, 
I grow, as I this friendly Tale behold, 
A ehild onoe more. 

O fktal power of time I fleeting hours ! 

Our tears, our cries, our Tain reiprets ye hush, 

But pity moTes you, and our fiMod flowers 

Ye do not crush. 

Ainn OB MuHsr. 



A LAST WORD. 

Thing of a' day 1 Fret out thy litUe hour ; 

Whence thy unoeasing plaint, thy bitter 
cry; 
And why in tears consume thy spirit's pow'rt 

Immortal is thy soul, thy tears will dry. 

Thy hearths' racked and wrung by love be- 
trayed. 
Beneath the strain 'twill break, or cease to 
feel; 
Thou prayest God to hasten to thine aid : 
ImmorUl is thy soul, thy heart will heaL ^ 

By longing and regret thy life is torn. 
The past shuts out the ftiture ftt)m thine 
eye; 



(hicTe not for yesterday, — await the mom ; 
Immortal is thy soul, time passes by. 

Thy form is bent beneath oppressiye thought, 
Thy brow is burdened, and thy limbs give 
way; 
Oh, bow the knee I fkll prostrate, thing ol 
nau^tl 
Immortal is thy soul, death ft^es thy daj. 

Thy mouldering form its mother-earth wiU 
feed, 
Thy glory, name, and memory must die, 
But not thy love, if thou hast loTcd indeed. 
Thy deathless soul will cherish it on high. 

Aumio PS MmsiT. 



OEMS FROM THE KORAN. 

fMoiAMMBa^ the AnbUa prophet sad frander of 
IdMBi or the ecoed of the Moilen, wm born at Meeee, 
A. n. 871, died at Medina, in SSL IfohaBuaed wae eeriy 
left an orphan* sad becuae igpcewively • mtrchant, a 
■oldler and a ehepberd. At the age of S4, haTing mar- 
ried a itefa widow, he relinqniabad all haetneH, and 
gare hlmielf vp to thoee religioni meditetioas to which 
he had been long addicted. Spending much time in 
■oUtnde in a care near Mecca, he iemid to liare reoelTed 
hia firat rerelation in hit fortieth year, though he did 
not beoome poblicly a prophet vatil 612. Hia firrt oon- 
Terii were his wife and flunily, bat the pl o gi e m of the 
new fldth was dow, and Mohammed met with ridicule, 
peneeation, and Anally banishment fh» Mecca. The 
Mohannadan era datea ftom Sept. 90, S22, the epoch of 
the He^lrah (Heglia) or flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina. Hera he boilt a moeqne, and b«^;an 
to propagate the new religion by preaching and the ia- 
atltiition of raligious rites Thia was followed in aabae> 
qnent years by the military elforta of Mohammed te 
propagate the new Caith by the aword, in which he waa 
ramarkably anooeaafVil, captorlng Mecca, and leading oa 
to the oonTenaloB and conaolidatioB into one people of all 
the Arabian tribes. 

The Koran (Al-Kotmn, Arable) the SMred book of the 
Kohammsdans, was nndonbtsdly co mp osed thiefly if not 
entiraly by the prophet, though it is claimed by belierett 
to haTe been rerealed by the angel Gabriel, at dilferent 
times daring twenty-three years, partly at Mecca and 
parUy at Medina. It Is dirided into SAtm or Chaptei% 
sacfa beginning with the solemn form called the Bismil- 
Uh, **In the name of the most merdftil God.** Its 
language Is elegant and of the purest AraUo. Its main 
purposs was to unite In the wordiip of the one true God 
the followers of the three diiforent religions of Arabia, 
the minority of whom were Idolateis, and the net Jews 
-and Christians. 

With this doctrine of pure monotheism was Joined a 
code of laws and ceremonial obsenrances enforced bf 
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promised rewards a&d threatened poniehmeiita, both 
temporal and eternal ; and the final ottJect was to bring 
all to the obedience of Hohanuned as the inspired pro> 
phet and ambassador of the Almighty. The Koran 
teaches that there are angels and derils, besides an in- 
termediate order called DJinns or Genii, created of fire, 
and both good and eril in moral quality. Of these there 
are different ranks, some being Peri or fairies, some Dio 
or giants. Mohammed taught that there were four dif- 
ferent Scriptures or rerelations, the Pentateuch, the 
Psalms, the Gospel and the Koran. While abounding 
In noble and sometimes poetic sentiments, the Koran 
Unght the doctrine of polygamy, and a sensuous Para- 
dise. Its great merit is its rejection of idolatry, and its 
appeals to the high religious feeling.] 

SURA 93.— THE BRIGHTNESS. 

In the Name of God, the Oofnpaeeionaie, the 

Merctful, 

Bt the noon-day Brightness, 

And by the night when it darkeneth I 

Thy Lord hath not forsaken thee, neither hath 

he been displeased. 
And surely the Future shall be better for thee 

than the Past, 
And in the end shall thy Lord be bounteous 

to thee and thou be satisfied. 
Did he not find thee an orphan and gire thee 

a home T 
And found thee erring and guided thee. 
And found thee needy and enriched thee. 
As to the orphan therefore wrong him not ; 
And as to him that asketh of thee, ohide him 

not away ; 
And as for the fiivours of thy Lord tell them 

abroad. 

Say : 0, ye UnbelieTcrs I 
I worship not that which ye worship, 
And ye do not worship that which I wor- 
ship; 
I shall never worship that which ye worship, 
Neither will ye worship that which I wor- 
ship. 
To you be your religion ; to me my religion. 

By iht Night when she spreads her veil 

By the Day when it brightly shineth ; 

By him who made male and female ; 

At difierent ends truly do ye aim I 

But as to him who giveth alms and feareth 
God, 

And yieldeth assent to the Good, 

To him will we make easy the path to happi- 
ness. 

But as to him who is coTetous and bent on 
riches. 

And ealleth the Gool a lie, 

To bim will we make easy the path to misery : 



And what shall his wealth aTail him when hm 

goeth down T 
Truly man's guidance is with Us 
And Our' 8 the Futnre and the Past 
I warn you therefore of the flaming fire. 
None shall be cast to it but the most wretoiK 

ed, — 
Who hath called the truth a lie and turned 

his back. 
But the God-fearing shall escape it, — 
Who giveth aWay his substance that he mmj 

become pure ; 
And who ofifereth not favours to any one for 

the sake of recompense. 
But only as seeking the fiu)e of his Lord the 

Most High. 
And surely in Uie end he shall be well oon* 

tent. 

Praise the name of the Lord the Most Hi^, 
Who hath created and bidaneed all things. 
Who hath fixed their destinies apd guidetk 

them. 
Who bringeth forth the pasture, 
And reduceth it to dusky stubble. 
We will teach thee to recite the Koran, nor 

aught shalt thou forget, 
Save what God pleaseth; for he knoweth 

alike things manifest and hidden ; 
And we will m&e easy to thoe our easj 

ways. 
Warn, therefore, for the warning is profit- 
able: 
He that foareth God will receive the wani« 

ing,— 
And the most reprobate only will turn tmidm 

from it, 
Who shall be exposed to the terrible fire 
In which he shall not die, and shall not live. 
Happy he who is punished by Islam, 
And who remembereth the name of his Lord 

and prayeth ; 
But ye prefer this present life. 
Though the life to come is better and more 

enduring. 
This truly is in the Books of old. 
The Books of Abraham and Moses. 

When the Heaven shall have split asunder 

And duteously obeyed its Lord ; 

And when Earth shall have been strelehed o«t 

as a plain, 
And shall have cast forth what was in her end 

become empty, 
And duteously obeyed its Lord ; 
Then verily, man, who desirest to readi thj 

Lord, shalt thou meet him. 
And he into whose right hand his Book ahAll 

be given. 
Shall be reckoned within an easy rfwkonlog^ 
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And shall torn, r^oidng, to his kindred. 
But he whose Book shall be giTen him from 

behind his back 
Shall inToke destmetion : 
But in the fire shall he bom 
For that he lired Jojously among his kindred, 
Without a thought that he should return to 

God 
Tea, but his Lord beheld him. 
It needs not therefore that I swear bj the 

sunset redness, 
And by the night and its gatherings, 
And by the moon when at her ftill, 
rhat from state to state shall ye be surely oar- 

ried onward. 
What then hath come to them that th^ be* 

licTo not? 
And that when the Koran is recited to them, 

they adore not ? 
Tea, the nnbelicTers treat it as a lie. 
But God knoweth their secret hatreds: 
Let their only tidings be those of pat^ftil pnn- 

ishment ; 
Save to those who belieTe and do the things 

that be right. 
An unfidling recompense shall be theirs. 
By the star-bespangled HeaTen I 
By the promised ray I 
By the witness and the witnessed I 
Cursed the master of the trench 
Of theftiel-fedfire, 
When they sat around it. 
Witnesses of what they inflicted on the be- 

lioTers I 
Nor did they torment them but ftr their &- 

ther's God, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy: 
His the kingdom of Uie IleaTons and of the 

Earth ; and God is the witness of erery* 

thing. 
Verily, those who rexed the beUevers, men 

and women, and repented not, doth the 

torment of Hell and the torment of the 

burning await. 
But for those who shall hare beliered and done 

the things that be right, are the Qardens 

beneath whose shades the riTers flow! 

This the immense bliss I 
Terily, right terrible will be the Lord's Ten- 

geanoe! 
He it is who produoeth all things, and eanseth 

them to return ; 
And He is Uie Indulsent, the LoTing; 
Possessor of the Glonous throne ; 
Worker of that He willeth ; 
Hath not the story reached thee of the hoete 
Of Pharaoh and Themond T 
Nay ! the infidels are all for denial : 
But God surroundeth them from behind. 
Tet it is a glorious Koran 
Written on the preserred Table. 
Of what ask they of one another 7 



Of the great News, 

The theme of their dispute. 

Nay I they shall certainly know its truth.' 

A|^. Nay I they shall certainly know it 

Have we not made the Earth a couch f 

And the mountains its tent-stakes? 

We hsTo created you of two sexes, 

And ordained your sleep for rest, 

And ordained the night as a mantle, 

And ordained the day for gaining livelihood, 

And built aboTO you soTen solid heavens, 

And placed therein a burning lamp ; 

And we send down water in abundance from 

the rain-clouds, 
That we may bring forth by it com and h^rb, 
And gardens thick with trees. 
Lol Uie day of Severance is fixed ; 
The day when there shall be a blast on the 
trumpet, and ye shall come in crowds. 
And the heaven shaU be opened and be faVL 

of portals. 
And the mountains shall be set in motion, 

and melt into thin vapour. 
Hell truly shall be a place of snares, 
The home of transgressors. 
To abide therein ages ; 
No ooolness shall they taste therein nor any 

drink, 
Save boiling water and running sores ; 
Meet recompense I 

For they looked not forward to their account; 
And they give the lie to our signs, charging 

them with falsehood ; 
But we noted and wrote down all : 
** Taste this then : and we will give yon in- 
crease of nought but torment" 
But, for the God-fearing is a blissftil abode. 
Enclosed gardens and v^eyards ; 
And damsels with swelling breasts, their peers 

in age. 
And a frill cup : 
There shall they hear no vain discourse, nor 

any fldseh<M)d: 
A recompense from thy Lord — sufficing gift !— 
Lord of the heavens and of the earth, and of 

all that between them lieth — the God of 

Mercy I But not a word shall they ob- 

tain from Him. 
On the day whereon the Spirit and the Angels 

shall be ransed in wder, thev shall not 

speak : save ne whom the God of Meror 

shall permit, and who ihall say that which 

is right. 
This is the sure day. Whoso then will, let 

him take the path of return to his Lord. 
Verily, we warn you of a chastisement dose 

at hand : 
The day on which a man shall see the deeds 

which his hands have sent before him i 

and when the unbeliever shall say, ** Oh 1 

would I were dust I" 
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THE PBRPBCT LOVER. 

[Sir John Suokliiig, bom at Whitton, Middlewx, 
1608; died in Frmnoo, 1641. Poti and aoldiflr in the 
tzoablons daji of Charles I. He wm ednoated at Cam- 
bridge. Hia works are : The 8es$U>n of tki PotU: Ay- 
lawra, a tragi-oomedy ; Tk« IH$c<mUnUd CoUmd, and A 
Sad One, tragedies ; The QoUitUf a oomedjr; An Aeeuuni 
4/ Meliffion bjf Mea$on; the Ballad an a fFedding: Ac. 
*'The grace and elegance of hia aonga and ballads are 
inimiUble."— fi>eoive BlUa.] 

Honest lover whoeoever, 
If in all thy love there ever 
Was one wav'ring thought, if thy flame 
Were not itill even, stiU the same : 
Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss. 

And to love true. 

Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If, when she appears i* th' room, 
Thou dost not quake, and art struck dumb; 
And in striving this to cover 
Dost not speak thy words twice over : 
Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss, 

And to love true, 

Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If fondly thou dost not mistake, 
And all defects for graces take, 
Pei-suad*st thyself that jests are broken, 
When she has little or nothing spoken : 
Know this, 

Thou lov^st amiss, 

And to love true. 

Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If when thou appear'st to be within. 
Thou lefst not men ask and ask again; 
Aud when thou answer'st, if it be 
To what was ask'd thee properly: 
Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss. 

And to love true. 

Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If when thy stomach calls to eat. 
Thou cut'st not fingen 'stead of meat; 
And tvith much gasing on her face 
Dost not rise hungry from the place : 
Know this, 

Thou lov'st amiss. 

And to love true. 

Thou must begin again, and love anew. 

If by this thou dost discover 
That thou art no perfect lover. 
And desiring to love true. 
Thou dost begin to love anew : 
Know this. 

Thou lov'st amiss. 

And to love true. 

Thou must begin again, and love anew. 



A HIGHLAND QLSN. 

BT PBOFESaOB WILSOIT. 

To whom belongs this valley fair. 
That sleeps beneath the filmy air. 

Even like a living thing? 
Silent— as infant at the breast— 
Save a still sound that speaks of rest. 

That streamlet's murmuring ! 

The heavens appear to love this vmle ; 
Here clouds with unseen motion anil. 

Or 'mid the silence lie ! 
By that blue arch this beauteous earth 
md evening's hour of dewy mirth 

Seems bound unto the sky. 

Oh! that this lovely vale were mine — 
Then from glad youth to calm decline 

My years would gently glide ; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreams. 
And Memory's oft-returning gleams 

By peace be sanctified. 

There would unto my soul be given. 
From presence of that gracious Heaven, 

A piety sublime ; 
And thoughts would come of myiHo moo^ 
To make, in this deep solitude. 

Eternity of time I 

And did I ask to whom belonged 
This vale?— I feel that I have wronged 

Nature's most gracious soul ! 
She spreads her glories o'er the earth. 
And all her children from their birth 

Are joint heirs of the whole ! 

Tea ! long as Nature's humblest child 
Hath kept her temple undefiled 

By sinful sacrifice. 
Earth's fairest scenes are all bis own. 
He is a monarch, and his throne 

Is built amid the 



ON A FADED VIOLET. 

The odour from the flower is gone. 
Which like thy kisses breathed on ma; 

The colour from the flower is flown. 
Which glowed of thee, and only thee. 

A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant fonn. 
It lies on my abandoned breast, 

Aud mocks the heart which yet is warai. 
With cold and silent rest. 

I weep— my tears revive it not! 

I sigh— it breathes no more on me! 
Its mute and uncomplainiag lot 

Is such as mine should be. 

P. B. 8HKLLST. 
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THE INVENTOR 

fft^kiiuum-ChfttriaB, tha oompoand iuum of two 
French aaihon. Emito Kr^auuin, bom at Flulaboaif , 
ill vbe departmont of tho Moartha, 20th May, 1822. 
Alexandre Cbatriao, bom at BoMatenthal, Menrthe, 
I8th Deoember, 1820. In ooi^unotkm, and under the 
name of Erokmann-Chatrian, the two frienda hare pfo> 
dooed ntunenms talea and playa, whioh were tot aome 
time aappoeed to prooeed tnm one pen. The lUtutrimtM i 
Doctor MatMhu waa the flnt work which obtained 
popolarity, and ainoe then the aathon haire written 
the following amongst other noTels:— TJU Covucript of 
181S; Madame Thiritt: Tht Inva$ion; WaUrioo: A Man 
vf tk* People: The War: The Blockade (of PhaUboarg); 
Uiitorycf a Peaeanl: Master Ikinid Mock: TaU$ qf th* 
Rhine BonUn: Friend Fritx: The Story tf ^ PlMeiU; 
TU Poliek Jew, a plaj, Sto. Ac Their works are dietin- 
fuiahed by faithftil and ririd portraiture of rural life 
and manneiB ; and aometimec bjr a kind of weird fenoy 
playing with adantiflc poaaibilitiaa ] 

On the twenty-ninth day of Jnly, 1885, 
Kuper Bceck, a shepherd^ of the yillftge of 
Hirch wilier, his large felt hat hanging upon 
his shoulders, his canvas wallet hanging by his 
side, and followed by his great yellow-pawed 
dog, presented himself aboat nine o'clock in 
the evening at the house of the Burgomaster 
Petrousse, who had just finished supper, and 
was helping himself to a glass of kirschenwasser 
to aid his digestion. 

The Burgomaster was a tall thin man, and 
wore on his lip a large grizzly moustache. He 
had, in former days, served in the army of the 
Archduke Charles; and, while possessed of a 
good-natured disposition, he ruled the village 
of Hirchwiller with a wag of his finger and a 
nod of his head. 

' ' Burgomaster ! " cried the shepherd in a state 
of excitement; but Petronsse, without waiting 
to hear him further, frowned and said — 

" Kaaper Bceck, begin by taking oflTyonr hat; 
send out your dog, and then speak plainly 
without spluttering, in order that I may nn- 
derHtand you." 

Whereupon the Burgomaster, standing near 
the table, quietly emptied his glass, and sucked 
the fringe of his great moustache with an air 
of indifference. 

Kasper sent out his dog and returned, cap 
in hand. 

*' Now,*' Aoid Petrousse, seeing the shepherd 
Mmewhat composed, " tell me what has hap- 
pened. " 

"It happens that the ghost has appeared 
again in the ruins of Oeirstein !" 

" Ah ! I doubt that very much. Have yon 
■een it, Kasper?" 

"That I have, Burgomaster, very plainly." 



'<Whatwasitlike?" 

" It looked like a Uttlc man." 

" Good." 

Then the old soldier, unhookiiig his gun 
from above the door, slung it over his shoulder 
and addressed the shepherd, 

"Go and tell the constable to meet me 
directly in the little lane of the hollies," said 
he. ' ' Tour ghost is likely to prove some vaga- 
bond rascal ; but if it should turn out to be 
only a fox, I'll make its skin into a cap with 
long ears for you." 

So saying the Burgomaster strode out, fol- 
lowed humbly by Kasper Bceck. 

The weather was charming. WhiUt the 
shepherd hastened to knock at the door of the 
constable, Petrousse ensconced himself in a 
grove of elders which skirted the back of the 
old village church. Two minutes later Kasper 
and Hans Gcemer, his short sword dangling^ 
by his side, joined the Burgomaster at a sharp 
trot. The Uiree advanced towards the ruins 
of Geirstein. 

These ruins, situated at about twenty min- 
utes* walk from the village, appeared insignifi- 
cant enough, consisting of several fhigmenta 
of a broken-down wall, some four or six feet 
in height, which made themselves barely visible 
amidst the brushwood. Archssologists called 
them the aqueducts of Seranus, the Roman 
camp of Holderloch, or the veatiges of Theo- 
doric, according to their fancy. The only re- 
markable feature about these ruins waa the 
flight of stairs of a cavern cut in the rock. 
Contrary to most winding stairs, instead of the 
concentric circles contracting at every down- 
ward sweep, the spiral of this hollow increased 
in width in aueh a manner that the bottom of 
the hollow became three times as large as the 
outlet 

Could this be a caprice of architecture? or 
what other strange cause determined so odd a 
structure? It is a matter which need concern 
us little ; sufficient for the present is the fact, 
that in the cavern might be heard that vague 
murmur which any one may hear by applying 
the hollow of a shell to his ear: yon could hear 
also the step of the wayfarer upon the gravel, 
the sighing of the breeze, the rustling of the 
leaves, and even the conversation of the passers- 
by. 

The three travellers ascended the little foot- 
path which lay between the vines and the 
cabbage-gardens of Hirchwiller. 

" I can see nothing," broke forth the Burgo- 
master, turning up his nose mockingly. 

" Nor I either," Hans ehimed in, imiUting 
the tone of his raperior. 
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"Oh, it u in the hole/' mattered the shep- 
herd. 

"We shall see, we shall see/' the Baigo- 
master replied confidently. And after this 
fashion in about a quarter of an hoor they 
reached the month of the cavern. 

I have said that the night was clear, bright, 
and perfectly calm. The moon, as far as the 
eye coald reach, lit with bluish tints one 
of those nocturnal landscapes clothed with 
silvery trees, the shadows of which upon the 
ground seem traced in the firm dark lines of a 
pencil. The heath and the broom in blossom 
perfumed the breeze with an odour sharpened 
by the night air; and the frogs of a neigh- 
bouring marsh croaking their hoarse strains 
broke from time to time the silence of the 
night. 

But all these appearances escaped the atten- 
tion of our worthy rustics; they thought only 
of laying hands upon the ghost. 

Arriving at the cavern mouth the three halted 
and listened. Then they looked into the dark- 
ness: nothing could be seen, nothing stirred. 

" Confound it," excUumed the Burgomaster, 
" we have forgotten to bring a bit of candle 
with us. Get down the stair, Kasper, you 
know the way better than I do; I will follow 
you." 

At this proposal the shepherd recoiled 
hastily. If he had followed his own inclination 
the poor fellow would have taken to his heels: 
his piteous looks caused the Burgomaster to 
fall into fits of laughter. 

"Very well then, Hans, since Kasper is 
afraid to descend, you must lead the way." 

" But — ^but, good Burgomaster/' expostula- 
ted the constable, "you know there are Aome 
of the steps awanting. We run the risk of 
breaking our necks." 

" Then send on your dog, Kasper/' contin- 
ued the Burgomaster. 

The shepherd called his dog; he showed 
him the stairs, he urged him forward, but the 
dog no more than the men inclined to make 
the venture. 

At this moment a brilliant idea occurred to 
Hans. 

"Ha! Mister Petrousse," he exclaimed, 
"suppose you fire a shot into the cave?" 

"By my faith/' cried the Burgomaster, 
" you are right. We shall see clearlv at any 
rate." 

And without hesitating the bold man ap- 
proached the staircase holding his gun. But 
by reason of the aooustio effects which have 
beoi already pointed out, the ghost, the vaga- 
bondy or whatever it was occupied the cavern. 



heard all that had passed. The idea of reoeir- 
ing the report of a gun did not seem to suit 
his tastes, for in a small shrill voioe lie 
cried — 

" Hold! do not fire! I ascend to yon!" 

Then the three besi^;ers r^;arded each other, 
subduing their laughter, and the Burgomaster 
again bending over the hollow shouted in rude 
tone — 

" Make haste, rascal, or I fire!" 

He shouldered his gun. The click of the 
lock seemed to hasten the ascent of the myn- 
terious individual, and several stones, detached 
in his haste, were heard to roll to the bottom. 
Nevertheless, more than a minute di^Med 
before any one appeared, the cavern bein^ at 
least sixty feet in depth. 

What could engage that man in the midat 
of such darkness? Surely he must be some 
great criminal ! Thus thought at least the 
Burgomaster and his attendants. 

At length a vague form emerged tnm the 
shade. Then slowly, step by step, a little leen 
red-haired man, four and a half feet in height, 
his complexion sallow, his eye sparkling like 
a magpie's, his hair in diBorder, and his clothes 
in tatters, issued from the cavern crying-^ 

" By what right, wretches, do yon come to 
disturb my studies? " 

This authoritative speech was not at all in 
keeping with the dress and figure of the little 
fellow, so the Burgomaster replied indig- 
nantly: — 

" Make haste to prove yourself an honest 
man, you wretched imp, or I shall b^gia bj 
giving you a thrashing." 

" A thrashing ! " cried the manikin, «*^«»**^g 
with rage and drawing himself up onder the 
nose of the Burgomaster. 

" Yes, a thrashing," replied PetroosN, who, 
nevertheless, could not help admiring the 
courage of the dwarf, " if yon do not reply la 
a satisfactory manner to the qnesUons I am 
about to put to you. I am thie Burgomaster 
of Hirchwiller ; here is the constable, the shep- 
herd, and his dog; we are stronger thaa j<m, 
observe; be wise, therefore, and tell mepeaceablj 
what you are, what you do here, and why yon 
do not appear in the light of day. After that 
we shall see what is to be done with yov." 

" All that does not concern yon," replied the 
little man in his harsh voice; "I will aot 
answer you. " 

"In that case then, forward, march I** the 
Burgomaster responded, seising him bj the 
neck, "you shall take np yonr qnaftem in 
prison." 

The Uttle fellow struggled and twisted like 
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a weasel : he even attempted to bite, and the 
dog wa» already manifeating designs npon his 
calves, when, thonmghly exhauated, he said, 
not without a certain dignity: — 

"Release me sir, I yield to force; I shall 
follow you." 

The Burgomaster, not wanting in courtesy, 
became more calm in turn. 

'' You promise me that," said he. 

*' I promise you." 

'' That U well: walk then in front of us.'* 

And this is how, on the night of the twenty- 
ninth of July, 1885, the Burgomaster of Hirch- 
willer effected the capture of a little red-haired 
man, issuing from the ruins of Qeirstein. 

On reaching the village the constable ran to 
seek the key of the prison, and the captive was 
shut in under double lock. 

The next day, towards nine o'clock, Hans 
Ocemer, having received orders to lead the 
prisoner to the court-house in order to submit 
Lim to a new interrogation, betook himself 
with four stout fellows to the cell. They 
opened the door, full of curiosity to see the 
ghost, but what was their surprise to see him 
hanging by his cravat to the railing of the 
skylight window. Without delay they set off 
to the house of the Burgomaster, to apprise 
him of the event 

The justice of peace and the doctor of 
Hirchwiller drew up in legal form a deposition 
of the witnesses of the catastrophe ; then they 
buried the unknown one in a neighbouring 
clover-field, and so the matter ended. 

But about three weeks after these events I went 
to see my cousin Petrousse, of whom I happened 
to be the nearest relative and heir, circum- 
stances which maintained between us an at- 
tachment of the closest kind. We were dining 
together and talking of various subjects, in the 
course of which he related to me the preceding 
history, just as 1 have reported it 

" It is strange, cousin," said I to him, "very 
strange! and you have no other trace of that 
mysterious being? " 

'*Nonc" 

" You have learned nothing which can give 
you a hint of his intentions?" 

" Absolutely nothing, Christian." 

" But what could he be doing in the cave 1 
what could be the object of his life?" 

The Burgomaster shrugged his thoolders, 
refilled our glasses, and replied — 

"Your health, cousin." 

"Andyour^" 

We remained silent for some minutes. It 
was impossible for me to be satisfied with the 
sudden termination of thif adventure, and in 



spite of myself I fell into a dreamy melan- 
choly, thinking of the sad fate of certain men 
who appear and disappear in the worid like 
the flowers of the field, without leaving behind 
them the least remembrance or the least 
regret 

"Cousin," I at length inquired, "how far 
may it be finom here to the ruins of Qeir- 
stein?" 

" Twenty minutes' walk at farthest Why 
do you ask?" 

"Just that I wish to see them." 

" You know that to-day we have a meeting 
of the council, and that I cannot accompany 
you." 

" Oh ! " I replied, " I shall easily find them 
myself." 

"That is unnecessary," he said, "Hans 
will show you the way ; he has nothing better 
to do." And my cousin, having tapped npon 
his glass, called his servant and said — 

"Katel, go seek Hans Ooemer; let him 
make haste; it is now two o'clock, and I must 
be going." 

The domestic departed, and Hans arrived 
without delay. He received instructions to 
conduct me to the ruins, and, whilst the Bur- 
gomaster proceeded leisurely to the council 
chamber, we mounted the brow of the hill. 
Hans Gksmer pointed out to me with his hand 
the remains of the aqueduct At this moment 
the rocky edge of the plateau, the blue moun- 
tains of Hundsrtick, the sadly dilapidated 
walls covered with sombre ivy, the clang of the 
village bell calling the worthies of Hirdiwiller 
to council, the panting constable clinging to 
the brushwood, all produced within me a sad 
and sombre impression I could hardly account 
for, unless it might be the history of the poor 
suicide casting a shadow on the horiion. 

The staircase of the cavern appeared to me 
extremely curious, its spiral form elegant The 
rough ahmbs springing from the fissures at 
almost every step, and the desolate aspect of 
the place, accorded with my sadness. 

We descended, and soon the luminous point 
of the opening above, which appeared to become 
more and more narrow, taking the form of a 
star with diverging rays, alone lent us its pale 
light 

On reaching the bottom of the cave it was a 
wondrous sight which the whole flight of stepH 
presented, lighted from above and casting their 
shadows with a marvellous regularity. I now 
heard the resonance Petrousse had spoken of 
to me ; the immense granite shell had as many 
echoes as stones. 

" Has any one descended here since the littla 
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man was discoTered?" I inquired of Hans 
Goemer. 

' ' No, sir, the peasants are afraid ; they im- 
agine that the ghost has gone back again. 
No one ventures into the Screech-owl's Eitf." 

" Do they call this the Screech-owl's Ear? " 

•'Yes." 

" It resembles that closely/' said I lifting my 
eyes. ** This vault reversed forms the concha 
or outer part, underneath the stairs we have 
the tympanic cavity, and the windings of the 
staircase represent the cochlea, the labyrinth, 
and the vestibule of the ear. Here, then, is the 
cause of the murmur which is heard: we are at 
the base of a colossal ear." 

''It is very likely," replied Hans, who 
seemed to understand nothing of my observa- 
tions. 

We prepared to ascend, and I had already 
mounted a few steps when I felt something 
crumble under my foot. Bending down to see 
what it might be, I perceived at the same time 
a white object before me, which proved to be 
a tattered sheet of paper. As for the hard 
substance which had been broken, I recognized 
in it a kind of glazed brown stone Jug. 

*<0h, ho!" I cried, "this may throw some 
light upon the Burgomaster's story," and I re- 
joined Hans Ocemer, who already awaited me 
at the mouth of the cavern. 

"Now sir," he said to me, "where do you 
wish to go?" 

"In the first place," said I, "let us rest a 
little: we shall consider presently." 

I sat down upon a stone, while Hans cast his 
falcon eye round about the village in search of 
plunderers in the gardens, if any such could 
be discovered. 

I examined carefully the stone vase, of which 
only a fragment remained. That fragment 
presented the form of the mouth of a trumpet 
lined with down. Its use I could not make 
out. I then read the fragment of the letter, 
which was written in a steady flowing hand. 
I have transcribed it word for word. It seems 
to form a continuation of another portion of 
the sheet, which I have since sought for un- 
successfully in and about the ruins. 

" My micracoustic oomet has therefore the 
double advantage of multiplying infinitely the 
intensity of sounds, and of introducing into 
the ear nothing which will in the least annoy 
the observer. You could hardly credit, my 
dear master, the delight which one experiences 
in distinguishing the thousand imperceptible 
noises which, in the beautiful summer days, 
combine to form one immense hum. The bee 



has his song, like the nightingale; the wMp ift 
the linnet of the mosses ; the grasshopper the 
twittering swallow of the tall grass; the gnat 
resembles the wren in the same degree; ita voice 
is only a sigh, but that sigh is melodiooa. 

"This discovery, from a philosophic point 
of view, which makes us share in the life uni- 
versal, surpasses in importance all that I am 
able to say of it. 

"After so much sufiering, privation, and 
weariness, how glorious it is to gather in at 
last the reward of our labours. With what 
thankfulness the soul lifts itself towards the 
divine Author of these microscopic worlds, the 
magnificence of which has been xeveaM to as! 
What are now the long hours of anguiah, of 
hunger, of scorn, which formerly overwhelmed 
us? Nothing, my dear master, nothing! Tears 
of gratitude moisten our eyes. We are proud 
of having bought by suffering new Joys for 
humanity and of having contributed to it* 
elevation. But however vast, however admir- 
able may be these first results of my mlcva- 
coostic comet, its advantages do not stop there. 
There are others more positive, more material, 
so to speak, and which are demonstrable bj 
figures. 

" Just as the telescope enables us to diacorer 
myriads of worlds accomplishing their har- 
monious revolutions in space, so does my mic- 
racoustic comet carry the semie of hearing 
beyond the bounds of the possible. Thna, air, 
I do not stop at the circulation of the Uood 
and the humours of the living body. Yoa 
may hear them rush along with the impeiiiee> 
ity of cataracts, you may perceive them with 
a distinctness that would astonish you. The 
least irregularity in the pulse, the slighteat 
obstacle in its course, strikes you, and prodnoea 
the effect of a rock against whleh are daahed 
the waters of a torrent! 

"This is unquestionably an immeoae gain 
in the development of our physiological and 
pathological knowledge, but it is not on thia 
point I inidst 

" On applying your ear, sir, to the ground, 
you can hear the hot mineral waters springing 
up at immense depths ; you can estimate their 
volume, their currents, their obstacles.. Do 
you desire to go further? Descend into a anb- 
terranean vault so constracted as to ooUeet a 
considerable quantity of appreciable soonda; 
then at night, when all sleep, and nothing dia- 
turbs the interior sounds of our globe, listen! 

" My dear master, all that I can say at thia 
moment — for in the midst of my deep miwry, 
of my privations, and often indeed of my deRpair, 
there is left for me only a few loeid momenta. 
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in which I can porrae my geological obaenra- 
tions — all it is poesible for me to tell yon ii, 
that the babbling of flaming lava and the up- 
roar of elements in ebullition is something 
awful and sublime, and which can only be 
compared to the feelings of the astronomer 
sounding with his glass the depths of space 
and infinitude. Nevertheless I must confess 
to you, that these experiences have need of be- 
ing further studied and classified in methodic 
manner, in order to draw from them reliable 
coQclusions. Also, as soon as you have deigned, 
my dear and worthy master, to forward to me 
at Newstadt the small sum I have asked of yon 
to meet my pressing wants, we shall come to an 
understanding, with the view of establishing 
three subterranean observatories — one in the 
valley of Catane, the other in Iceland, and the 
third in one of the valleys of Capac-dren, of 
Songay, or of Cayembe-Uren, the deepest in the 
Cordilleras, and consequently . . . 

Here the letter ended ! My hands fell by my 
sides, I was stupified. Had I been reading 
the ravings of a madman or the realized inspi- 
rations of a genius? What could one say? 
What could one think ? This miserable man 
living at the bottom of a pit, dying with hun- 
ger, had been perhaps one of those chosen ones 
whom the Supreme Being sends upon the earth 
to enlighten future generations. This man 
had hung himself in disgust. His prayer had 
not been responded to, although he asked only 
a morHcl of bread in exchange for his discov- 
ery. It was a horrible thought. Long I 
remained there, lost in reverie and thanking 
Heaven for not having willed to make of me a 
leading man in the community of martyrs. 
At length Hans Ocemer, seeing me with eyes 
fixed and mouth agape, ventured to touch me 
on the shoulder. 

"Sir," said he, '*it grows late; the Burgo- 
master by this time will have returned from 
the council." 

"Ah! you are right," I exclaimed, crump- 
ling the paper in my hand; " let us go.*' 

We descended the bank. My cousin met us 
on the threshold, a smile upon his face. 

"Well, friend Christian! you have found 
nothing of the simpleton who hung himself?" 

"No." 

" I thought as much," continued the Bur- 
gomaster. " He was doubtless some lunatic 
escaped from Stefansfeld or other madhouse. 
By my faith, he did well to hang himself. 
When one is good for nothing, that is the 
wisest thing he can do." — From the French, by 
John Chalmuui, M.D. 
▼OL. ▼. 



ON THE PICTURE Of "A CHILD 
TIRED OP PLAT.'* 

BT K. P. WILU8. 

TIredofplajl TirsdofpUyl 
What hsft thoa dome this livdoof day! 
The Urdi are eilent, end eo ie the bee; 
The ion ie creepiDg op >tee|>le end tree; 
The doTee hare flown to the thelterinf eevee. 
And the neete ere dei^ with the drooping leaves; 
Twilight gathen, end day ie done- 
How haet thou ipent it— zestleM one? 

Flajing? Bat what heet thoa done beiida 
To tell thy mother at erentide T 
What promiee of mom ie left onhroken? 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken t 
Whom hast thon pitied, and whom forglTent 
How with thy fknlte has duty siriTen t 
What haet thoa leem'd 1^ field and hiD, 
By greenwood path, and by singing rill? 

There will oome an ere to a longer day. 
That will find thee tired— but not of play I 
And thoa wilt lean, as thoa leanest now, 
With drooping limbs and aching brow. 
And wish the shadows would ftster creepy 
And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 
Well were it then if thine aching brow 
Were as free from sin and shame aa now I. 
WeU for thee, if thy lip could tell 
A tale like this, of a day spent well. 
If thine open hand hath reliered dlitmei 
If thy pity hath sprang to wretohedaeae— 
If thou hast foigiTen the sore oifenoe^ 
And humbled thy heart with peniteno»— ^ 
If Nature's Toioes have spoken to thee 
With her holy meanings eloquently — 
If every creature hath won thy love. 
From the creeping worm to the brooding d bT » ■ 
If never a sad, low ipoken word 
Hath pled with thy human heart unheaxd— 
Then, when the night steals on, aa now. 
It will bring relief to thine aching brow. 
And, with Joy and peace at the tbooght of resi, 
Thoa wilt sink to aleep on thy mothei's breast. 



THE ROSE. 

The rose, alas! thj guardian hand 

Saved jesterday from dsring. 
Pale, wan, and withered from its stem. 

Is now in mina lying : 
But the fond flower, to show she still 

Was grateful e*en in death. 
Her blushes to thj cheek bequeathed, 

Her perfume to thy breath. 

Bib Thoius B. CiofT. 
U6 
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A MATCH. 

BT ALOEBNON CHABLES SWINBUENB. 

If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 

Our lives would grow together 

In sad or singing weather, 

Blown fields or flowerf ul closes, 
Oreen pleasure or gray grief; 

If love were what the rose is. 
And I were like the leaf. 

If I were what the words are. 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 

That get sweet rain at noon ; 
If I were what the words are 
And love were like the tone. 

If yon were life, my darling. 
And I your lore were death, 

We*d shine and snow together 

Ere March made sweet the weather 

With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful breath; 

If you were life, my darling. 
And I your love were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow, 

And I were page to joy, 
We*d play for lives and season! 
With loving looks and treason! 
And tears of night and morrow 

And laughs of maid and boy; 
If you were thrall to sorrow. 

And I were page to joy. 

If you were April's lady. 

And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers. 
Till day like night were shady 

And night were bright like day; 
If you were April's lady. 

And I were lord in ICay. 

If you were queen of pleasure. 

And I were king of pain. 
We'd hunt down love together. 
Pluck out his flying-feather. 
And teach his feet a measure. 
And find his mouth a rein ; 
If you were queen of pleasure, 
And I were king of pain. 



THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDOIT. 

[John Evelyn, bom at Wotton, 8iirrv» Sltt Ootob«; 
1620; died 27th Febmaiy, 1706-6 He saw rnooh of tbs 
eonrt of Charles IL, bat retained hU charaoter of aa 
upright and ttodioos gentleman. He wrote namevoaa 
works, chiefly on looial and scientiflo sabjectiy bat his 
JHary (flrom which our extract is taken) and his 4f«a, 
or a Dlsooone of Forest Trees, are the only ones whioli 
have kept Uieir place in general estimation. Of hia 
other works it will saffloe to mention : Fwrn^tgimm, or 
the IncouTenienoe of Uie Air and Snudce of Londosi 
Dissipated; Tyrannut, or the Mode, in a Disoourss of 
Sumptuary Law* ; Setdptura, or the History and Art 
of Chalcography and Engraving on Copper; Ttrra, ^ 
PhUosophical Discourse of th« Earth; Iftniiiics Af«2«s. 
6m, or the Ladies' Dressing-room Unlocked and bar 
Toilette Spread,— a borleiqae ; ilTicmifmata, a Dfaooan* 
of Medala, Ancient and Modem, Ac. " His Ufs, whioh 
was extended to eighty-six years, was a ooniaa of in- 
quiry, study, cariodlgr, instmotion, and banwolsooe.** 
—Horace WalpoU,} 

1666. 2 Sept. This fatal night aboat ten, 
began that deplorable fire neere Fiah Sireeto 
in London. 

8. I had public prayers at home. The fiiv 
oontinoing, after dinner I took coach with mj 
wife and sonn and went to the Bank aide in 
Soathwark, where we beheld the dismal tpte- 
tacle, the whole Citty in dreadfnll flames neare 
the water side; all the hooses from the Bridge, 
all Thames Street, and upwards towards C^ieape- 
side, downe to the Three Cranes, were now 
consam'd: and so returned ezceedinge aaton- 
ished what would become of the rest 

The fire having continued all this night (if 
I may call that night which was light aa day 
for ten miles round about, after a dreadfnll 
manner) when conspiring with a fierce Sastem 
wind in a very drie season; I went on foote to 
the same place, and saw the whole South pari 
of the Citty burning from Cheapeside to the 
Thames, and all along Comehill (for it like- 
wise kindrd back against the wind, as well aa 
forward). Tower Streete, Fen-church Streete. 
Gracious Streete, and so along to Bainard'a 
Castle, and was now taking hold of St Paole'a 
Church, to which the solids eontribnted 
exceedingly. The conflagration was so uni- 
versal, and the people so astonish'd, that from 
the beginning, I know not by what despondenej 
or fate, they hardly stirr'd to quench it, so thai 
there was nothing heard or seene but cryinif 
out and lamentation, running about like dia- 
tracted creatures, without at all attempting^ to 
save even their goods; such a strange conater- 
nation there was upon them, so as it burned 
both in breadth and length, iiie Chaichfl^ 
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well fhmiflh'd houses, were now reduced to 
extreamest misery and poverty. 

In this calamitous condition I returned with 
a sad heart to my house, blessing and adoring 
the distinguishing mercy of Ood to me and 
mine, who, in the midst of all this mine was 
like Lot, in my little Zoar, were safe and 
sound. 

Sept. 6, Thursday. I represented to his 
Majesty the case of the French prisoners at 
war in my custodie, and besought him that 
there might be still the same care of watching 
at all places contiguous to unseised houses. 
It is not indeede imaginable how extraordinary 
the vigilance and activity of the King and the 
Duke was, even labouring in person, and being 
present to command, order, reward, or en- 
courage workmen, by which he shewed his 
affection to his people and gained theirs. 
Having then dispos'd of some under cure at 
the Savoy, I retum'd to White-hall, where I 
din'd at Mr. Offle/s,^ the groome porter, who 
was my relation. 

7. I went this morning on foote from 
White-hall as far as London Bridge, thro' the 
late Fleete Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paules, 
Chcapcside, fb[change, Birihopsgatc, Aiders- 
gate, and out to Mooreficlds, thence thro' 
Comchill, &c with extraordinary difficulty, 
clambering over heaps of yet Hmoking rubbish, 
and frequently mistaking where I was. The 
ground under my fccte so hot, that it even 
burnt the soles of my shoes. In the mean 
time his Majesty got to the Tower by water, 
to demolish the houses about the graff, which 
being built intircly about it, had they taken 
fire and attack'd the White Tower where the 
magazine of powder lay, would undoubtedly 
not only have beaten downe and destroyed all 
the bridge, but sunke and tome the vensells in 
the river, and rcnder'd the demolition beyond 
all expression for several miles about the coun- 
trey. 

At my retume I waA infinitely concem'd to 
find that goo<lIy Church St. Paules now a sad 
ruine, and that beautifull portico (for stracture 
comparable to any in Europe, as not long 
before repair'd by the late King) now rent in 
pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder, and 
nothing remaining intire but the inscription 
in the architrave, shewing by whom it was 
built, which had not one letter of it defuc'd. 
It was astonishing to see what immense stones 
the hcate had in a manner calcin'd, so that all 



1 Dr. OflBej wm rector of Abinger, and donor of fiurma 
k> Okewood Chapel in the pariah of Wotton, in the 
patronage uf the Erelju family. 



the ornaments, colnmneSy freezes, capitals, and 
projectures of massie Portland stone flew ott, 
even to the very roofe, where a sheet of lead 
covering a great space (no lesse than 6 akefa 
by measure) was totally mealted ; the minea 
of the vaulted roofe falling broke into St. 
Faith's, which being fill'd with the magasinee of 
bookes belonging to the Stationers, and carried 
thither for safety, they were all consum'd, burn- 
ing for a weeke following. It is also obaerrable 
that the lead over the altar at the East end 
was untouch'd, and among the divers monn- 
ments, the body of one Bishop remain*d intire. 
Thus lay in ashes that most venerable Church, 
one of the most antient pieces of early pietj 
in the Christian world, besides neere 100 more: 
The lead, yron worke, bells, plate, &c mealted; 
the exquisitely wrought Hercers Chapell, tbe 
sumptuous Exchange, the august fkbriq of 
Christ Church, all the rest of the Companiea 
Halls, splendid buildings, arches, enterics, all 
in dust; the fountaines dried up and roin'd, 
whilst the very waters remain'd boiling; the 
voragos of subterranean cellars, wells, and 
dungeons, formerely warehouses, still bnmin|p 
in stench and dark clowds of smoke, so that in 
five or six miles traversing about, I did not 
see one loade of timber unconsum'd, nor many 
stones but what were calcin'd white as inow; 
The people who now walk'd about the mines 
appear'd like men in some dismal dewi^ or 
rather in some greate Citty laid waste ^7 ft 
cruel enemy; to which was added the stench 
that came from some poore creatures bodieiy 
beds, and other combustible goods. Sir Tho. 
Gressham's statue, tho* fallen from its nich in 
the Royal Exchange, remain'd intire, when 
all those of the Kings since the Conqneii 
were broken to pieces; also the standaid in 
Comehill, and Q. Elizabeth's effigies, with 
some armes on Ludgate, continued with bot 
little detriment, whilst the vast yron chalnes 
of the Citty streetes, hinges, bans and gates 
of prisons, were many of them mealted and 
reduced to cinders by the vehement heate. Kor 
was I yet able to passe through any of the 
narrower streetes, but kept the widest; the 
ground and aire, smoake and fiery vapour, 
continu'd so intense that my haire was almost 
sing'd, and my feete unsufiTerably surbated. 
The bic lanes and narrower streetes were 
quite fiU'd up with rubbish, nor could one hare 
posRihly knowne where he was, but 1^ tbe 
mines of 8ome Church or Hall, that had some 
remarkable tower or pinnacle remaining. I 
then went towards Islington and Hi^^igate^ 
where one might have seene 200,000 peo^ of 
all ranks and degrees dlspers'd and lying alo^f 
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by their heapes of what they ooald sare from 
the fire, deploring their loase, and tho' ready to 
periah for hanger and destitution, yet not ask- 
ing one pennie for reliefe, which to me appeared 
a stranger sight than any I had yet beheld. 
His Migesty and Council indeed tooke all im- 
aginable care for their reliefe by proclamation 
for the country to come in and refresh them 
with provisions. In the midst of all this ca- 
lamity and confusion, there was, I know not 
how, an alarme beg^n that the French and 
Dutch, with whom we were now in hostility, 
were not onely landed, but even entering the 
Citty. There was in truth some days before 
greate suspicion of those two nations joyning; 
and now, that they had ben the occasion of firing 
the towne. This report did so terrific, that on a 
auddaine there was such an uproare and tumult 
that they ran from their goods, and taking 
what weapons they could come at, they could 
not be stopp'd from falling on some of those 
nations whom they casually met, without sense 
or reason. The clamour and peril grew so 
ezcessire that it made the whole Court amaz'd, 
and they did with infinite paines and greate 
difficulty reduce and appease the people, send- 
ing troops of soldiers and guards to cause them 
to retire into the fields againe, where they were 
watch'd all this night. I left them pretty 
quiet, and came home sufficiently weary and 
broken. Their spirits thus a little calmed, 
and the aflfright abated, they now began to 
repaire into the suburbs about the Citty, where 
such as had friends or opportunity g^t shelter 
for the present, to which his Majesty's Procla- 
mation also invited them. 

Still the plague continuing in our parish, I 
could not without danger adventure to our 
church. 

10. I went againe to the mines, for it was 
now no longer a Citty. 

IS Sept. I presented his Mi^esty with a 
survey of the mines, and a plot for a new 
Citty, with a discourse on it ; whereupon after 
dinner his Majenty sent for me into the Queen's 
bed-chamber, her Majesty and the Duke onely 
being present ; they examin'd each particular, 
and discours'd on them for neere an houre, 
seeming to be extreamely pleas'd with what I 
had so early thought on. The Queene was 
now in her cavalier riding habite, hat and 
feather, and horseman's coate, g^ing out to 
take the aire. 

16. I went to Qreenewich Church, where 
Mr. Plume preached very well from this text: 
'Seeing therefore all these things must be 
dissolved,* Ac taking occasion from the late 
onparalell'd conflagration to remind us how we 



ought to walke more holyly in all manner of 
conversation. 

27. Dined at Sir Wm. D'Oylie's with that 
worthy gent Sir John Holland of Sufiblke. 

10 Oct. This day was order*d a genmall 
fast thro* the Nation, to humble us on the late 
dreadfnll conflagration, added to the plague 
and warr, the most dismall judgments thai 
could be inflicted, but which indeede we highly 
deserv'd for our prodigious ingratitude, burn- 
ing lusts, dissolute Court, profane and abomin« 
able lives, under such diiq>ensations of Qod's 
oontinn'd &vour in restoring Church, Prince, 
and People from our late intestine calamities, 
of which we were altogether unmindfull, even 
to astonishment This made me resolve to go 
to our parish assemblie, where our Doctor 
preached on the 19 Luke 41, piously applying 
it to the occasion. After which was a collec- 
tion for the distreaa'd loosers in the late fire. 



LOVE'S EYES. 

O ma^ what 9jm hath love put in my btsd, 
Whkh have no oorrMpondenoe with imm ii^% I 
Or, if th^ have, where is my Jadfmflnt fkdd. 
That oensoree fUiely what th^ eee aiif^tt 
If that he Ikir whereon mj (Uae vjm dote. 
What meant the world to mj it is not ioT 
If it he not, then lo^e doth well denote 
LoTe** 9J9 it not ao true as all men's "Na* 
How oan it? O, how can Love's ^je he true, 
That is so vez'd with watching and with teant 
No marvel then, though I mistake my view; 
The ton itself sees not till heaven dears. 
OoonningLove! with tears thonkeep'st me blind, 
LHt 9jm well seeing thy fiml fimlts should tad. 



THE SEA CAVE. 

Hardly we hreathe, although the air be ttm. 
How massively doth awful nature pUe 
The living rock, like some cathedral aisls^ 
Saored to silence and the solemo sea ! 
Bow that dear pool lies sleeping tranquilly. 
And under its glassed surfkce seems to smile. 
With many hues, a mimic grove the while. 
Of foliage submarine— shrub, flower, and tree I 
Beautifkil scene I and fitted to allure 
The printless footsteps of some sea-bom maid; 
Who here, with her green tresses disarrayed. 
Hid the clear bath, unfearing and secure. 
May sport, at noontide, in the cavemed shada^ 
Cold aa the shadow, as the waters pure. 

Thomas DouBUDaK 
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NEW YEAR NUMBERS. 

nnUiam Sawyer, born at Brighton, 86th July, 18S8. 
Poet and noTeliit He waa early connected with litera- 
lore aa a ooutribntor to the magannes; in 1846 be 
publiahed Stray Leava, and in 1840 Th(mghl and JUverie, 
two TolameB of poems. lu 1867 appeared hia Ten 
Milti from Town, and in 1872 his Legend qf PhyUU-^ 
an exquisite new reading of an old story— which estab- 
lished his reputation as a poet. He has also written a 
number of novels, which have appeared anonymously. 
Of Ten MUe» from Town, Dr. Westland Manton said : 
" It is long since I haye eojoyed, in modem works, 
pictures so charming, so indiTidual, so earnestly and 
so conscientiously wrought out as those this book pre- 
sents; or listened to strains of feeling so high and pure, 
and BO finished in point of execution.'* Grace, ikncy, 
music, and tender thought distinguish his poemi. He 
died In 1876.] 

Trust Him that is thy Ood, and haye no fear: 
His eyelids ache not with the drowse of sleep. 
He cannot tire, and how should He forget? 

Self-centred in His own eternity. 
He that is All is cause and law of all; 
▲like in orb and atom infinite. 

The worlds He soweth broadcast with His hand. 
As o'er the glebe the sower soweth seed. 
Till wiUi His glory all the heaTens are sown. 

Yet perfect from His shaping fingers sent 
The rain-drop glitters populous with life; 
And in a Jewelled surooat wheels the gnat. 

Behold the yearly miracle of Spring I 
The pinky nipples of the budding leaves 
Break in a night, and lo, the wood is green I 

Art thou more bare tlian is the winter wood, 
Or less esteemed of Him who gives thee Joy 
In the first rustle of the April leaves? 

And if thy prime be gone and thou lament, 

"The leaves are fidling and the fruit is done !** 

Tet shrink not from the winter of thy days. 

See where the cruel winds have swept Uie trees 
And all are branching bare against the nighty 
There, in the barren spaces, hang the stan. 

So when the leafkge of thy days is past. 
And life is desolate, repine thou not, — 
God can give thee the stars of heaven for fruit 1 

Nor fear thou death. God*s law is gain in kM : 
Growth and decay obey a common law. 
The stany bkewm and the seed are one. 

Tldnk! Hum wert bom and fuhiooed for a world 

AsMcted to thy needs and thy delights, 

▲id whereiB thoa hast dwelt and had owlait. 



Not of thy strength nor eonning didst tboa oome 

Into the fief and heritage of life ; 

And shall all ftdl thee in thy going henoet 

Thou art not of thyself a thing alone. 

But of the earth which shaped and nonrisheth 

And is thy vital warmth and fount of life. 

Its mountains are thy brothers, and its woode. 
Its seas have lent thee, and its affluent winds 
Spare thee thy being for a little space. 

All things have part in thee as thou in all 
Hast thine own part; thy soul its part in God, 
And all enduring, shalt not thou enduret 

The salt foam of the sea upon thy lipe. 
The blown sand of the desert in thy ftoe. 
Shall theee outlast the ages and not thou? 



The star shines and the doud slips from its 
Each to its fiinction, moving to one law; 
And both imperishable, doud and star. 

Content thyself and comfort thee in this ; 
In God's design is neither best nor worst. 
To Him the greater is not nor the less. 

The All of all embraoes gain and los^ 
His steadfrwt and his fieeting are as one. 
And of His ordered change is ordered good. 

In Him love bounds the infinite of mighty 
And He who giveth both to live and die 
Is equal Lord of Life and Locd ot Death. 



THE WIDOW'S MITE. 

BT FREDERICK LOOKUL 

A widow, she had only one I 
A puny and decrepit ton; 

But, day and night. 
Though fretful oft, and weak and flntll^ 
A loTing child, he waa her all — 

The widow^s mite. 

The widow's mite— ay, to aiiaial]i*d« 
She battled onward, nor oomi^ain'd 

Tho* friends were fewer: 
And while she toil*d for daily fue, 
A little crutch upon the ftair 

Was mutic to her. 

I saw her then, — and now I see 

That, though resign'd and cheerful, abm 

Has soiTow'd mach : 
She has, He gave it tendolyy 
Much faith ; and, carefully laid hf, 

A little crutoh. 
185«. 
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SOCIETY IN LAST CENTURY. 

[FranoM Barney (Maidame IX ArbUy), born at Ljnn 
R«gia, Norfolk, ISth Jane. 1752 ; died at Bath, 6th Janu- 
ary, 1840. She was the Moond danghter of Dr. Charles 
Bumey, the author of the Hidory of Music, and was 
for fi^e yean one of tlie keepers of the robes to Queen 
Chariottei She had many opportunities of studying 
society and mannegrs, and her works show that she did 
not neglect them. Her most notable productions are : 
Bvdina, or the History of a Toung Lady's Introdootion 
to the World (from which we quote); CecUiOf or the 
Memoirs of an Heiress ; Camilla, or a Picture of Youth ; 
The Wandertr, or Female Difficulties ; and the Mmuriri 
of her father Dr. Bumey. Her diary, published after 
her death, contains ssTeral Taluable sketohes of society 
towards the dose of the last century. Dr. Johnson 
said: **Miss Bumey is a real wonder. What she to, 
she is intuitiToly.** Maoaulay thought that *«MisB 
Bumey did for the English novel what Jeremy Collier 
did for the English drama. She flnt showed that a 
tale might be written in which both the ftMihlonabie 
and the mlgar life of Londoo mi^t be exhibited with 
great force, and with broad comio humour, and which 
yet should not contain a single line inconsisteiit with 
rigid mormUty."] 

[The characien in the following scenes are: 
— Mrs. Beaamont, the hostess of the party; 
Lady Louisa, sister of Lord Onrille, affected 
and vain, and betrothed to Lord Merton, a 
dissipated man about town, pretending to be 
reformed; Mr. CoTerley, a sporting gentleman; 
Mr. Lovel, a fop; Mrs. Selwyn, a shrewd sar. 
castic lady in charge of Evelina, the heroine, 
who is a beautiful and unsophisticated girl, 
now betrothed to Lord Orville, a gentleman 
of sense and position; Captain Mirvan, a re- 
tinal seaman, rough, and given to practical 
jokes ; Maria, his daughter. Evelina writes : — ] 

The charming city of Bath answered all my 
expectations. The Crescent, the prospect from 
it, and the elegant M^nnmetry of the Circus, 
delighted me. The Parades, 1 own, rather 
disappointed me ; one of them is scarce prefer- 
able to some of the best paved streets in Lon> 
don : and the other, though it affords a beautiful 
prospect, a (4uuming view of Prior-Pkrk and 
of the Avon, yet wanted something in U»e(f 
of more striking elegance than a mere broad 
pavement, to satisfy the ideas I had formed 
of it. 

At the pump-room I was amased at the 
public exhibition of the ladies in the bath; it 
is true, their heads are covered with bonnets ; 
but the very idea of being seen in such a situa- 
tion, by whoever pleases to look, is indelicate. 

"Tore George," said the captain, looking 
into the bath, "this would be a moat excellent 



place for old Madame French to dance a fan- 
dango in! By jingo, I wouldn't wiah for 
better sport than to swing her round this here 
pond!" 

"She would be very much obliged to yon/* 
said Lord Orville, "for so extraordinary a 
mark of your favour." 

"Why, to let you know," answered the ci^ 
tain, "^e hit my fancy mightily; I never took 
so much to an old tabby before." 

" Really now," cried Mr. Lovel, looking also 
into the bath, "I must confess it is, to me, 
very incomprehensible why the ladies choote 
that frightful unbecoming dress to bathe int 
I have often pondered very seriously upon the 
subject, but could never hit upon the reason." 

"WeU, I declare," said Lady Louisa, "| 
should like of all things to set something nen 
a-going; I always hated bathing, because one 
can get no pretty dress for it! Now do, there's 
a good creature, try to help me to something." 

"Who, me! — dear ma'am/* said he, sim- 
pering, "I can't pretend to assist a person of 
your ladyship's taste; besides, I have not the 
least head for fashions — I really don't think I 
ever invented above three in my life! but I 
never had the least turn for dress, — never anj 
notion of fancy or elegance." 

"O fie, Mr. Lovel! how can you talk so? — 
don't we all know that you lead the ton in the 
beau mondef I declare, I think you drew 
better than anybody." 

"0 dear, ma'am, you confuse me to the last 
degree! / dress well! — I protest I don't think 
I'm ever fit to be seen! — I'm often shocked to 
death to think what a figure I go. If your 
ladyship will believe me, I was full half aa 
hour this morning thinldng what I shonld 
put on!" 

"Odds my life," cried the captain, "I wish 
I'd been near you! — I warrant I'd have quick- 
ened your motions a little. Half an hour 
thinking what you'd put on! and who the deuce 
do you think cares the snuff* of a candle whether 
you've anything on or not?" 

"0 pray, captain," cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
"don't be angry with the gentleman for think-' 
ing, whatever be the cause, for I assure yom 
he makes no common practice of offending in 
that way. " 

"Really, ma'am, you're prodigiously kind," 
said Mr. Lovel, angrily. 

" Pray now,"said the captain, "did you ever 
get a ducking in that there place yourself?" 

"A ducking, sir!" repeated Mr. Lovel: "I 
protest I think that's rather an odd term I — 
but if you mean a bcUfung, it ii an honour I 
have had many timea." 
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''And pray, if a body may be bo bold, what 
do you do with that frizzle-frize top of yonr 
own? Why, Fll lay yoa what yoa will, there 
is fat and grease enough on your crown to 
baoy you up, if you were to go in head down- 
wards." 

"And I don't know," cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
"but that might be the easiest way: for I'm 
sure it would be the lightest." 

"For the matter of that there," said the 
captain, "you must make him a soldier before 
you can tell which is lightest, head or heels, 
fiowsomcver, I'd lay ten pounds to a shilling 
I could whisk him so dexterously over into 
the pool, that he should light plump upon his 
foretop and turn round like a tetotum." 

"Done!" cried Lord Merton; "I take your 
odds." 

"Will you?" returned he; "why then, 'fore 
George, I'd do it as soon as say Jack Robinson." 

"He, he!" faintly laughed Mr. Level, as 
he moved abruptly from the window; "'pon 
honour, this is pleasant enough; but I don't 
see what right anybody has to lay wagers about 
one without one's consent" 

"There, Level, you are out," cried Mr. 
Coverley ; "any man may lay what wager about 
you he will; your consent is nothing to the 
purpose: he may lay that your nose is sky-blue 
if he pleases." 

"Ay," said Mrs. Selwyn, "orthat your mind 
Is more adorned than your person; — or any 
absurdity whatsoever." 

" 1 protest," said Mr. Lovel, "I think it's a 
very disagreeable privilege, and I must beg 
that nobody may take such a liberty with me.** 

"Like enough you may," cried the captain; 
"but what's that to the purpose? Suppose I've 
a mii\^ to lay that you've never a tooth in your 
head — ^pray, how will you hinder me?" 

"You'll allow me, at least, sir, to take the 
liberty of asking how you'll prove it?" 

"How? — why, by knocking them all down 
your throat." 

"Knocking them all down my throat, sir!" 
repeated Mr. Lovel, with a look of horror; " I 
protest I never heard anything so shocking in 
my life! And I must beg leave to observe, that 
no wager, in my opinion, could justify such a 
barbarous action." 

Here Lord Orvillc interfered, and hurried 
US to our carriages. 

We returned in the same order we came. 
Mrs. Beaumont invited all the party to dinner, 
and has been so obliging as to beg Miss Mirvan 
may continue at her house during her stay. 
Tlie captain will lodge at the Wells. 

The first half-hoar after our return was de- 



voted to hearing Mr. Level's apologiea fnr 
dining in his riding-dress. 

Mrs. Beaumont then, addressing herself to 
Miss Mirvan and me, inquired how we liked 
Bath. 

"I hope," said Mr. Lovel, "the Udies do 
not call this seeing Bath." 

<'Ko!— what should ail 'em?" cried the 
captain; "do you suppose they put their ^yea 
in their pockets?" 

"No, sir; but I fancy you will find no per- 
son — that is, no person of any condition— ssall 
going about a few pUces in a morning §eemf^ 
Bath.** 

"Mayhap, then," said the literal captain, 
"you think we should see it better by goin|p 
about at midnight?" 

"No, sir, no," said Mr. Lovel, with a saper- 
cilious smile, " I perceive yon don't nnderatand 
me; — toe shonld never call it seeing Bath with* 
out going at the right season." 

"Why, what a plague then," demanded he, 
"can you only see at one season of the year?" 

Mr. Lovel again smiled; but seemed taperior 
to making any answer. 

"The Bath amusements," said Lord Onrille, 
"have a sameness in them, which, after a abort 
time, renders them rather insipid; bat the 
greatest objection that can be made to the 
place is the enconragement it gives to game- 
sters." 

"Why, I hope, my lord, you would not think 
of abolishing gaming," cried Lord Merton; 
" 'tis the very zest of life! Devil take me if I 
could live without it." 

"I am sorry for it," said Lord Onrille, 
lively, and looking at Lady Louisa. 

*' Your lordship is no judge of thia sabjeet, 
continued the other; "but if once wa ooald 
get you to a gaming-table, you'd never be h^ppj 
away from it." 

" I hope, my lord," cried Lady Loaisa, "thai 
nobody here ever occasions your quitting it." 

"Your ladyship," said Lord Merton, reool* 
Iccting himself, "has power to make me qaile 
anything." 

"Except hersey,** said Mr. Coverl^. 
"Egad, my lord, I think I've helped yoa out 
there!" 

"You men of wit, Jack," answered hia lord* 
ship, "arc always ready; for my part, I don't 
pretend to any talents that way." 

" Really, my lord?" asked the sarcastic ULn. 
Selwyn: "well, that is wonderfal, conaidering 
success would be so much in yonr power." 

"Pray, ma'am," said Mr. Lovel to Lftdj 
Louisa, "has your hidyship heard the navit** 

"News! — ^what news?" 
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''Why, the report circalating at the Welb 
eoncerning a certain person." 

"0 Lord, no: pray tell me what it \b7" 

**0 no, ma*am, I beg your la'ship will ex- 
cuse me; 'tis a profound secret, and I woald 
not have mentioned it, if I had not thought 
you knew it" 

"Lord, now, how can you be so monstrous? 
I declare, now, you're a proroking creature! 
But come, I know you'll tell me; — won't you, 
now?" 

"Your la'ship knows I am but too happy 
to obey you; but, 'pon honour, 1 can't speik a 
word if you won't all promise me the most in- 
violable secrecy." 

'' I wish you'd wait for that from me," said 
the captain, ''and I'll give you my word you'd 
be dumb for one while. Secrecy, quoth-a! — 
'Fore George, I wonder you a'n't ashamed to 
mention such a word when you talk of telling 
it to a woman. Though, for the matter of 
that, I'd as lief blab it to the whole sex at once 
as to go for to tell it to such a thing as you." 

''Such a thing as me, sir!" said Mr. Level, 
letting fall his knife and fork, and looking 
very important; **I really have not the honour 
io understand your expression." 

''It's all one for that," said the captain; 
"you may have it explained whenever you 
like it." 

"'Pon honour, sir," returned Mr. Lovel, 
" I must take the liberty to tell you, that I 
should be extremely offended, but that I sup- 
pose it to be some sea-phrase; and therefore I'll 
let it pass without further notice." 

Lord Orville, then, to change the discourse, 
asked Miss Mirvan, if she should spend the 
ensuing winter in London. 

"No, to be sure," said the captain; "what 
should she for? she saw all that was to be seen 
before." 

"Is London, then," said Mr. Lovel, smiling 
at Lady Louisa, "only to be regarded as a 
sight r 

"Why, pray, Mr. Wiseacre, how are you 
pleased for to regard it yourself? — Answer me 
to that." 

"O sir, my opinion, I fancy, you would 
hardly find intelligible. I don't understand 
Ma-phraser enough to define it to your com- 
prehcnnion. Doen not your la'ship think the 
task would be rather difficult?" 

"0 Lord, yes," cried Lady Louisa; "I de- 
clare I'd as soon teach my parrot to talk 
Welsh." 

"Ha! ha! ha! admirable! — 'Pon honour, 
your la'ship's quite in luck to-day; but that, 
indeed, your la'ship is every day. Though, 



to be sure, it is but candid to acknowledge, 
that the gentlemen of the ocean have a set of 
ideas, as well as a dialect, so opposite to our$, 
that it is by no means surprising they should 
regard London as a mere show, that may be 
seen by being looked at Ha! ha! ha!" 

"Ha! ha!" echoed Lady Louisa: "Well, I 
declare you are the drollest creature." 

"He! he! 'Pon honour, I can't help laugh* 
ing at the conceit of seeing London in a few 
weeks!" 

"And what a plague should hinder you?" 
cried the captain; "do you want to spend a 
day in every street?" 

Here again Lady Louisa and Mr. Lovel in- 
terchanged smiles. 

"Why, I warrant you, if I had the showing 
it, I'd haul you from St. James's to Wapping 
the very first morning." 

The smiles were now, with added contempt, 
repeated; which the captain observing, looked 
very fiercely at Mr. Lovel, and said, " Hark'ee, 
my sparic, none of your grinning! — 'tis a lingo 
I don't understand; and if you give me any 
more of it, I shall go near to lend you a box 
o' the ear." 

"I protest, sir," said Mr. Lovel, turning 
extremely pale, "I think it's taking a very 
particular liberty with a person, to talk to one 
in such a style as this!" 

"It's like you may," returned the captain: 
"but give a good gulp, and I'll warrant you'll 
swallow it" Then otlling for a glass of ale, 
with a very provoking and significant nod, he 
drank to his easy digestion. 

Mr. Lovel made no answer, but looked ex- 
tremely sullen; and soon after, we left the 
gentlemen to themselves. 

At tea-time we were Joined by all the gen- 
tlemen but Captain Mirvan, who went to the 
hotel where he was to sleep, and made hia 
daughter accompany him, to separate her 
trumpery, as he called it, from his clothes. 

As soon aa they were gone, Mr. Lovel, who 
still appeared extremely sulky, said, "I pro- 
test I never saw such a vulgar, abusive fellow 
in my life as that captain: 'pon honour, I be- 
lieve he came here for no purpose in the worid 
but to pick a quarrel : however, for my part, I 
vow I won't humour him." 

"I declare," cried Lady Louisa, "he put 
me in a monstrous fright; — I never heard any- 
body talk so shocking in my life!" 

"I think," said Mrs. Selwyn, with great 
solemnity, "he threatened to box your ears, 
Mr. Lovel; — did not he?" 

" Really, ma'am," said Mr. Lovel, colouring, 
"if one was to mind everything those low kind 
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of people say, one ahoald never be at rest for 

one impertinence or other; so I think the 

best way is to be above taking any notice of 

them." 

* ''What!*' said Mrs. Selwyn, with the same 

gravity, "and so receive the blow in silence?** 

During this discourse I heard the captain's 
chaise stop at the door, and ran downstairs 
to meet Maria. She was alone, and told me 
that her father, who, she was sure, had some 
scheme in agitation against Mr. Lovel, had 
sent her on before him. We continued in the 
parlour till his return, and were joined by 
Lord Orville, who begged mo not to insist on 
a patience so unnatural, as submitting to be 
excluded our society. And let me, my dear 
sir, with a grateful heart let me own, I never 
before passed half an hour in snch perfect 
felicity. 

I believe we were all sorry when the captain 
returned; yet his inward satisfaction, from 
however different a cause, did not seem inferior 
to what ours had been. He chucked Maria 
under the chin, rubbed his hands, and was 
scarce able to contain the fulness of his glee. 
We all attended him to the drawing-room; 
where, having composed his countenance, with- 
out any previous attention to Mrs. Beaumont, 
he marched up to Mr. Lovel, and abmptly 
said, "Pray, have you e'er a brother in these 
here parts?" 

"Me, sir? No, thank Heaven, I'm free 
from all encumbrances of that sort. " 

"Well," cried the captain, " I met a person 
just now so like you, I could have sworn he 
had been your twin-brother. " 

" It would have been a most singular pleasure 
to me," said Mr. Lovel, "if I also could have 
seen him : for, really, I have not the least no- 
tion what sort of person I am, and I have a 
prodigious curiosity to know. " 

Just then the captain's servant, opening 
the door, said, "A little gentleman below de- 
sires to see one Mr. Lovel." 

"Beg him to walk up stairs," said Mrs. 
Beaumont. "But, pray, what is the reason 
William is out of the way?" 

The man shut the door without any answer. 

" I can't imagine who it is," said Mr. Lovel. 
" I recollect no little gentleman of my acquain- 
tance now at Bristol, — except indeed the 
Marquis of Charlton; — but I don't much fancy 
it can be him. Let me see, who else is there 
so very little?" 

A confused noise among the servants now 
drew all eyes towards the door: the impatient 
captain hastened to open it; and then clap- 
ping his hands, called ont, "'Fore George, 



'tis the same person I took for jonr leU- 
tion." 

And then, to the utter astoniahmeni of 
everybody but himself, he hauled into the room 
a monkey, full dressed, and extravagantly d 
la mode! 

The dismay of the company was almost 
general. Poor Mr. Lovel seemed thunderstmck 
with indignation and surprise: Lady Loaisa 
began a scream, which for some time was in- 
cessant; Miss Mirvan and I jumped involan- 
tarily upon the seats of our chairs; Mrs. 
Beaumont herself followed our example; Lord 
Orville placed himself before me as a guard; 
and Mrs. Selwyn, Lord Merton, and Mr. 
Coverley, burst into a loud, immoderate, un- 
governable fit of laughter, in which they wero 
joined by the captain, till, unable to anppoft 
himself, he rolled on the floor. 

The first voice which made its way throng 
this general noise was that of Lady Looiaa, 
which her fright and screaming rendered ez« 
tremely shrill. "Take it away!" cried ahe^ 
"take the monttter away; — I shall faint, I shall 
faint, if you don't!" 

Mr. Lovel, irritated beyond endnraaee^ 
angrily demanded of the captain what hm 
meant. 

"Mean?" cried the captain, as soon as he 
was able to speak; "why only to show yoa fn 
your proper colours. " Then, rising and point- 
ing to the monkey, "Why, now, ladies and 
gentlemen, 1*11 be judged by yon all! — Did 
you ever see anything more like? — Odds mj 
life, if it wasn't for this here tail, yon wouldn't 
know one from t'other." 

"Sir," cried Mr. Lovel, stamping, "I ahsll 
take a time to make yon feel my wrath.** 

" Come now," continued the regardless cap- 
tain, "just for the fun's sake, doff your eost 
and waistcoat, and swop with Monsienr €hrim» 
again here; and I'll warrant yon'll not knov 
yourself which is which. " 

"Not know myself from a monkey! — I 
assure you, sir, I'm not to be used in this 
manner, and I won't bear it, cnne me if I 
will!" 

"Why, hey day! "cried the capUin, "what, 
is master in a passion? — Well, don't be angiy 
—come, he sha'n't hurt yon; — here, shsks a 
paw with him: — why, he'll do yon no hara^ 
man ! — come, kiss and be friends! " 

"Who, I?" cried Mr. Lovel, ahnost msd 
with vexation; "as I'm a living creatnre, I 
would not touch him for a thooaand worlds!'* 

"Send him a challenge," cried Mr. Cofsrisj, 
"and I'll be your second. ** 

"Ay, do," said the captain, and III 1 
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io my friend MonsieiirCUpperckw here. Come 
to it at onoe! — tooth and nail! '* 

"Heaven forbid!" cried Mr. Lovel, retreat- 
ing, "I would sooner tmst mj person with a 
mad bull!" 

" I don*t like the looks of him myself/* said 
Lord Merton, "for he grins most horribly." 

"0, I'm fHghtened oat of my senses!" cried 
Lady Loaisa: "take him away, or I shall die!" 

"Captain," said Lord Onrille, "the ladies 
are alarmed; and I must b^ yon wonld send 
the monkey away." 

"Why, where can be the mighty harm of 
one monkey more than another?" answered 
the captain: ''howsomever if it's agreeable 
to the ladies, sappose we tarn them oat to- 
gether?" 

"What do yoa mean by that, sir?" cried 
Mr. Lovel, lifting ap his cane. 

"What do y<m mean?" cried the captain, 
fiercely: "be so good as to down with your 
cane." 

Poor Mr. Loyel, too much intimidated to 
stand his ground, yet too much enraged to 
submit, turned hastily round, and, forgetful 
of consequences, vented his passion by giving 
a furious blow to the monkey. 

The creature, darting forwards, sprung in- 
stantly upon him : and clinging round his neck, 
fastened his teeth to one of his ears. 

I was really sorry for the poor man; who, 
though an egregious fop, had committed no 
offence that merited such chastisement. 

It was impossible now to distinguish whose 
screams were loudest, those of Mr. Lovel or 
of the terrified Lady Louisa, who, I believe, 
thought her own turn was approaching: but 
the unrelenting captain roared with joy. 

Not so Lord Orville: ever humane, generous, 
and benevolent, he quitted his charge, who he 
saw was wholly out of danger, and seizing the 
monkey by the collar, made him loosen the 
ear; and then, with a sudden swing, flung him 
out of the room, and shut the door. 

Poor Mr. Lovel, almost fainting with terror, 
sunk upon the floor, crying out, "O, I shall 
die. I shall die! 0, Tm bit to deathi " 

"Captain Mirvan," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
with no little indignation, "1 must own I 
don't perceive the wit of this action; and I am 
sorry to have such cruelty practised in my 
house." 

"Why, I/ord, ma*am,*' said the captain, when 
his rapture abated sufficiently for speech, " how 
could I tell they'd fall out so? — By jingo, I 
brought him to be a messmate for t'other." 

"Egad," said Mr. Coverley, "I would not 
have been served so for a thouaand poondi." 



"Why, then, there's the odds of it," said 
the captain; "for yon see he is served so for 
nothing. But come," turning to Mr. Lovel, 
"be of good heart; all may end well yet, and 
you and motueer Longtail be as good ftienda 
as ever." 

"I'm surprised, Mrs. Beaumont," cried Mr. 
Lovel, starting up, "that you can suffer a 
person under your roof to be treated so in- 
humanly." 

"What argufies so many words?" said the 
unfeeling captain; "it is but a slit of the 
ear; it only looks as if you had been in the 
pillor>." 

"Very true," added Mrs. Selwyn; "and 
who knows but it may acquire you the credit 
of being an antiminislerial writer?" 

"I protest," cried Mr. Lovel, looking rue- 
fully at his dress, "my new riding-suit's all 
over blood!" 

"Ha, ha, hal" cried the c^>tain, "see whai 
comes of studying for an hour what you shall 
put on!" 

Mr. Lovel then walked to the glass; and 
looking at the place, exclaimed, "O Heaven, 
what a monstrous wound! my ear will never 
be fit to be seen again! " 

"Why then," said the captain, "yon must 
hide it; — 'tis but wearing a wig." 

"A wig!" repeated the affrighted Mr. Lovel; 
"I wear a wig?— No, not if you would giv© 
me a thousand pounds an hour!" 

"I declare," said Lady Louisa, "I never 
heard such a shocking proposal in my life!" 

Lord Orville then, seeing no prospect that 
the altercation would cease, proposed to the 
captain to walk. He assented; and having 
given Mr. Lovel a nod of exultation, accom- 
panied his lordship down stairs. 

" 'Pon honour," said Mr. Lovel, the moment 
the door was shut, "that fellow is the greatest 
brute in nature! he ought not to be admitted 
into a civillied society." 

"Lovel," said Mr. Coverley, afi^Kting to 
whisper, "you must certainly pink him: yoa 
must not put up with such an afih>nt." 

"Sir," said Mr. Lovel, "with any common 
person I should not deliberate an instant; but 
really with a fellow who has done nothing but 
fight all his life, 'pon honour, sir, I can't think 
of it! " 

"Lovel," said Lord Merton, in the same 
voice, "you imui call him to aoeonnt." 

"Every man," said he, pettishly, "is the 
best Judge of his own affiiirs; and I don't ask 
the honour of any person's advice." 

"Egad, Lovel," said Mr. Coverley, "yon'iv 
in for it! — yon can't possibly be offi " 
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'*Sir," cried he, very impatiently, "upon 
any proper occasion, I should be as ready to 
show my courage as anybody; but as to fight- 
ing for such a trifle as this — I protest I should 
blush to think of it!" 

**A trifle! "cried Mrs. Selwyn; "good Hea- 
ven! and have you made this astonishing riot 
ahout a trifle?'* 

" Ma'am," answered the poor wretch in great 
confusion, " I did not know at first but that 
my cheek might have been bit; but as 'tis 
no worse, why, it does not a great deal signify. 
Mrs. Beaumont, I have the honour to wish 
you a good evening; I'm sure my carriage 
must be waiting." And then, very abruptly, 
he left the room. 

What a commotion has this mischief-loving 
captain raised! Were I to remain here long, 
even the society of my dear Maria could scarce 
compensate for the disturbances which he ex- 
cites. 



ON SIGHT OP A LADY'S PACE IN 
THE WATER. 

[Thomas Garew» bora 1589 ; died 1630. He belonged 
to m Oloooestershira family of di«tinotion ; educated at 
Oxford, and became gentlenum of tbe priTj chamber 
and aewer in ordinary to Cliorlee I. He wrote elegant 
lyrio^ and a masque entitled Ccelum Britannieum, onoe 
aaoribed to Sir WilliAm Davenant " He deeenredly 
ranks among the earliest of those who ga^e a ooltivated 
grace to our lyrical strains." — GimpbdL] 

Stand still, you floods, do not deface 

That image which you bear : 
So votaries, from every place, 

To you shall altars rear. 

No winds but lover*s sighs blow here, 
To trouble these glad streams, 

On which do star from any sphere 
Did ever dart such beams. 

To crsrstal then in haste congeal. 
Lest you should lose your bliss; 

And to my cruel fair reveal. 
How cold, how hard she is. 

But if the envious Nymphs shall fear 
Their beauties will be scom'd. 

And hire the ruder winds to tear 
That face which you adom*d ; 

Then rage and foam amain, that we 

Their malice may despise ; 
And from your froth we soon shall see 

A second Venus rise. 



(XEUR D£ LION IN PALESTINK. 

• 

pUward CMbbon, bom at Putney, Bnmj, i7th AprO, 
1787; died in London, 15th Janoaiy, 17M. Aatbor of 
The DedifU and FaU if the Roman Umpire: The Uuioty 
Oifiht CryModee: An B$$ay on the Study qf literature, and 
an Autobiography. Hia great Hiatoiy was first iMOJ«et- 
ed in October, 1764, and was completed on tbe S7th 
Jnne, 1787, at Lausanne, where a large portion of it 
was written and where the author spent much of his 
life. Gibbon is said to have reoeived £6000 far Um 
whole work.] 

Philip Augustus and Richard I. are the 
only kings of France and England who (▲.n. 
1191-92) have fought under the same ban- 
ners; but the holy service in which they were 
enlisted was incessantly disturbed by their 
national jealousy; and the two factions which 
they protected in Palestine were more avene 
to each other than to the common enemy. In 
the eyes of the orientals the French monardi 
was superior in dignity and power, and in the 
emperor's absence the Latins revered him m 
their temporal chief. His exploits were not 
adequate to his fame. Philip was brave, bnt 
the statesman predominated in his character; 
he wan noon weary of sacrificing his health and 
interest on a barren coast. The surrender of 
Acre became the signal of his departure ; nor 
could he justify this unpopular desertfon by 
leaving the Duke of Burgundy, with 60Q 
knights and 10,000 foot, for the service of tho 
Holy Land. The King of England, thoagh 
inferior in dignity, surpassed his rival in 
wealth and military renown; and if hen^am 
be confined to brutal and ferocious ¥alonr, 
Richard Plantagenet will stand high among 
the heroes of the age. The memory of Cosur 
de Lion, of the lion-hearted prince, was long 
dear and glorious to his English subjects, and 
at the distance of sixty years it was celebrated 
in proverbial sayings by the grandsons of the 
Turks and Saracens, against whom be bad 
fought. His tremendous name was employed 
by the Syrian mothers to silence their infants; 
and if a horse suddenly started from the way, 
his rider was wont to exclaim, "Dost thon 
think King Richard is in that bush?" His 
cruelty to the Mohammedans was the effect of 
temper and zeal ; but I cannot believe that a 
soldier so free and fearless in the use of hit 
lance would have descended to whet a daggor 
against his valiant brother Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, who was shiin at Tyre by some secret 
assassins. After the surrender of Acre and 
the departure of Philip, the King of Tgn gl^wH 
led the Crusaders to the recovery of the 
I coast; and the cities of Caesarea and Jaflk' 
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Added to the fragments of the Eangdom of 
Lnaignan. A ouurch of 100 miles from Acre 
to Ascalon was a great and perpetual battle 
of eleven days. In the disorder of his troops 
Baladin remained on the field with seventeen 
gfoards without lowering his standard or sus- 
pending the sound of his brazen kettle-drum. 
He again rallied and renewed the charge, and 
his preachers or heralds called aloud on the 
unitarians manfully to stand up against the 
Christian idolaters. But the progress of these 
idolaters was irresistible ; and it was only by 
demolishing the walls and buildings of Asotlon 
that the sultan could prevent them from occu- 
pying an important fortress on the confines of 
Egypt. During a severe winter the armies 
slept ; but in the spring the Franks advanced 
within a day's march of Jerusalem, under the 
leading standard of the English king, and his 
active spirit intercepted a convoy or caravan 
of 7000 camels. Saladin had fix^ his station 
in the holy city, but the city was struck with 
consternation and discord. He fasted, he 
prayed, he preached, he offered to share the 
dangers of the siege; but his Mamalukes, who 
remembered the fate of their companions at 
Acre, pressed the sultan with loyal or seditious 
clamours to reserve his person and their cour- 
age for the future defence of the religion and 
empire. The Moslems were delivered by the 
sudden, or, as they deemed, the miraculous 
retreat of the Christians; and the laurels of 
Richard were blasted by the prudence or envy 
of his companions. The hero, ascending an 
hill and veiling his face, exclaimed with an 
indignant voice, "Those who are unwilling jto 
rescue are unworthy to view the sepulchre of 
Christ!" After his return to Acre, on the 
news that Jaffa was surprised by the sultan, 
he sailed with some merchant vessels, and 
leaped foremost on the beach. The castle was 
relieved by his presence, and 60,000 Turks and 
Saracens fled before his arms. The discovery 
of his weakness provoked them to return in 
the morning, and they found him carelessly 
encamped before the gates with only seventeen 
knights and 300 archers. Without counting 
their numbers he sustained their charge; and 
we learn from the evidence of his enemies that 
the King of England, grasping his lance, rode 
furiouHly along their front from the right to 
the left wing without meeting an adversary 
who dared to encounter his career. Am I 
writing the history of Orlando or Amadis? 

During these hostilities a languid and tedi- 
ous negotiation between the Franks and Mos- 
lems was started, and continued, and broken, 
and again resumed, and again broken. SooM 



acts of royal oourtesy, the gift of snow and 
frnit, the exchange of Norway hawks and 
Arabian horses, softened the asperity of religi- 
ous war. From the vicissitudes of success the 
monarchs might learn to suspect that Heaven 
was neutral in the quarrel; nor, after the trial 
of each other, could either hope for a decisive 
victory. The health both of Richard and Sa- 
ladin appeared to be in a declining state, and 
they respectively suffered the evils of distant 
and domestic warfare. Plantagenet was im- 
^patient to punish a perfidious rival who had 
invaded Normandy in his absence; and the 
indefatigable sultan was subdued by the cries 
of the people, who was the victim, and of the 
soldiers, who were the instruments of his mar- 
tial zeaL The first demands of the King of 
England were the restitution of Jerusalem, 
Palestine, and the true cross; and he firmly 
declared that himself and iiis brother pilgrims 
would end their lives in the pious labour rather 
than return to Europe with ignominy and re- 
morse. But the conscience of Saladin refused, 
without some weighty compensation, to restore 
the idols or promote the idolatry of the Chris- 
tians. He asserted with equal firmness his 
religious and civil claim to the sovereignty of 
Palestine; descanted on the importance and 
sanctity of Jerusalem; and rejected all terms 
of the establishment or partition of the Latins. 
The marriage which Richard proposed of his 
sister with the sultan's brother was defeated 
by the difference of faith. A personal inter- 
view was declined by Saladin, who alleged 
their mutual ignorance of each other's lan- 
guage; and the negotiation was managed with 
much art and delay by their interpreters and 
envoys. The final agreement ( a. d. 1 1 92, Sept ) 
was equally disapproved by the zealots of both 
parties, by the Roman pontiff*, and the Caliph 
of Bagdad. It was stipulated that Jerusalem 
and the holy sepulchre should be open, without 
tribute or vexation, to the pilgrimage of the 
Latin Christians ; that after the demolition of 
Ascalon they should inclusively possess the 
sea-coast from Jaff'a to Tyre ; that the Count 
of Tripoli and the Prince of Antioch shonld be 
compromised in the truce; and that, during 
three years and three months, all hostilitiea 
should cease. The principal chiefs of the two 
armies swore to the observance of the treaty, 
but the monarchs were satisfied with giving 
their word and their right hand; and the royal 
migesty was excused from an oath, which al- 
ways implies some suspicion of falsehood and 
dishonour. Richard embarked for Europe to 
seek a long c^>tivity and a premature grave; 
and the space of a few months {a.u, 119% 
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March 4) concluded the life and glories of 
Saladin. The orientals describe his edifying 
death, which happened at Damascus; but they 
seem ignorant of the equal distribution of his 
alms among the three religions, or of the dis- 
play of a shroud instead of a standard, to ad- 
monish the East of the instability of human 
greatness. The unity of empire was dissolved 
by his death; his sons were oppressed by the 
stronger arm of their uncle Saphadin; the 
hostile interests of the sultans of Egypt, Da- 
mascus, and Aleppo were again revived; and 
the Franks or Latins stood, and breathed, and 
hoped in their fortresses along the Syrian coast. 



TO INDOLENCE. 

[Dr. Thomaa Brown, born at Kirkcudbright, 9th 
Janusxy, 1778 ; died in London, 1820. HU flrrt poems 
were iasaed in two Toiumee in 1804 : his Paradite qf 
Coquettes in 1814 ; The War Fiend, 181A ; The Wanderer 
in Norway: Agnes; Bmily, and other Poema, 1818. In 
1808-8 he became the ansiitant, and subieqnently the 
■uooenor, of Dugald Stewart in the chair of moral 
philoiophy in the Edinburgh UniTenity.] 

Gome to my bower. 
Nymph of the softly sleeping eye ! 
Ck>me where I lie, 
Safe from the sun, and mook his feeble power* 
The beams, that thro' the foliage stray. 
But with thy quivering glance shall play, 
And, while its veil they close, 
Woo the sweet languor to more sweet repose. 

Not Silence weaves 
Her waveless gossamer around; 
— The pause of sound 
Would tempt too wakeful fancy— But the leaves. 
Scarce fann'd by Zephyr's lightest wing, 
Shall such faint fluttering murmurs fling 
As, lost by fits and caught, 
B£ay fill at once and lull the listless thought. 

Where evening sips 
Sweet fragrance for her dews unseen, 
There let me lean, 
Couch'd on soft roses, o*er thy softer lips, 
And watch their breathings numbered all 
By thy slow bosom's rise and fall, — 
Till tired I sink, oppress'd 
With the sweet toil, and slumber on thy breast! 

No dream shall rise 
Of morrow's weary strife and care : 
Enough, if there 
A moment's joy the moment's thought supplies; 
Her softest, gentlest visions shed. 
Calm Pleasure floating o'er our head. 
Shall pause in smiles above : — 
Best even onr waking, even onr sleep all love. 



THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAOT 

TABLE. 

[Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D., bom at Cambtidfii 
Maaeachuaetts, 20th Augnst, 1809. ProAmor of aaa- 
tomy fliBt in Dartmouth College, and afterwania in 
H&rrard University. He has written a number of 
valuable works on medical sabjeots, bat be is beat 
known to the general public as a poet and homourisk. 
Poetry, a Metrical Essay; Terpsichore; Urania, a Kbym- 
ed Lesson; and Astraea, the Balanoe of lUosians, are 
amongst his more important inoduotlona fa vvne: 
Bleie Venner, a novel ; and The Quardian Amgd have 
been also widely appreciated. The Afdocrot itf the 
Breattfast Table, a series of gossiping disooones sappoaad 
to be delivered at the breakfast table of a bouding- 
hoose, by its humour, pathos, and epigrammatie ex p ria 
don of shrewd observation, has obtained great popo* 
larity. It has been followed by two not less siiiiiwsflil^ 
although similar works : The Frc(fessor at the Snaiffktt 
Table, and The PoU at the Brtaltfaet TaUe,] 

CONYKBSATIOV. 

This business of oonversation is a 
serious matter. There are men that it 
ens one to talk with an hour more than a daj's 
fasting wonld do. Mark this that I am going 
to say, for it is as good as a working prof«- 
sional man's advice, and costs yon nothing: 
It is better to lose a pint of blooid fh>m yonr 
veins than to have a nerve tapped. Nobody 
measures your nervous force as it rons nwmy, 
nor bandages your brain and marrow after the 
operation. 

There are men of esprii who are exoetdTdj 
exhausting to some people. Th^ are the 
talkers who have what may be called /erif 
minds. Their thoughts do not ran in the 
natural order of sequence. They say bright 
things on all possible subjects, but their sig* 
zags rack you to death. After a Jolting half- 
hour with one of these jerky companions^ talk- 
ing with a dull friend affords great reli^. It 
is like taking the cat in yonr lap after holdiBg 
a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly penoo la^ 
to be sure, at times! A gronnd-glaaB shade 
over a gas-lamp does not bring more solaee to 
our dazzled eyes than such a one to onr mlnd^ 

OOVOKITED PIOPLI. 

"So yon admire conceited people, do yonT" 
said the young lady who has come to the dty 
to be finished off for — ^the duties of lilsL 

I am afraid yon do not study logie at your 
school, my dear. It does not follov thai I 
wish to be pickled in brine beouue I Uk»m 
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salt-water plunge at Kahant I say that 
conceit is just as natural a thing to human 
minds as a centre is to a circle. But little- 
minded people's thoughts move in such small 
circles that five minutes' conversation gives 
you an arc long enough to determine their 
whole curve. An arc in the movement of a 
large intellect does not sensibly differ from a 
straight line. Even if it have the third rowel 
as its centre, it does not soon betray it. The 
highest thought, that is, is the most seemingly 
impersonal ; it does not obviously imply any 
individual centre. 

Audacious self-esteem, with good ground 
for it, is always imposing. What resplendent 
beauty that must have been which could have 
authorised Phryne to "peol" in the way she 
did ! What fine speeches are those two : ' ' Non 
omnia moriar,** and "I have taken all know- 
ledge to be my province !" Even in common 
people, conceit has the rirtne of making them 
cheerful ; the man who thinks his wife, his 
baby, his house, his horse, his dog, and himself 
severally unequalled, is almost sure to be a 
good-humonred person, though liable to be 
tedious at times. 

8KLF-M AOi imr. 

Self-made meni Well, yes. Of course 
everybody likes and respects self-made men. 
It is a great deal better to be made in that 
way than not to be made at alL Are any of 
yon younger people old enough to remember 
that Irishman's house on the marsh at Cam- 
bridgeport, which house he built fh>m drain to 
chimney- top with his own hands? It took 
him a good many years to build it, and one 
could see that it was a little out of plumb, 
and a little wavy in outline, and a little queer 
and uncertain in general aspect. A regular 
hand could certainly have built a better house ; 
but it was a very good house for a "self-made" 
carpenter's house, and people praised it, and 
said how remarkably well the Irishman had 
succeeded. They never thought of praising 
the fine blocks of houses a little farther on. 

Your self-made man, whittled into shape 
with his own Jack-knife, deserves more credit, 
if that is all, than the regular engine- turned 
article, shaped by the most approved pattern, 
and French-polished by society and travel. 
But ax to saying that one is every way the 
equal of the other, that is another matter. 
The right of strict social discrimination of all 
things and persons, according to their merits, 
native or acquired, is one of the most precious 
republican privileges. I take the liberty to 
eserciae it when I say that, other thrngs bemg 



equal, in most relations of life I prefer a man 
of family. 

A PARADOX. 

It is not easy, at the best, for two persona 
talking together to make the most of each 
other 8 thoughts, there are so many of them. 

[The company looked as if they wanted an 
explanation.] 

When John and Thomas, for instance, are 
talking together, it is natural enough that 
among the six there should be more or less 
confusion and misapprehension. 

[Our landlady turned pale; — no doubt she 
thought there was a screw loose in my intel- 
lects, — and that involved the probable loss 
of a boarder. A severe-looking person, who 
wears a Spanish cloak and a sad cheek, fluted 
by the passions of the melodrama, whom I 
understand to be the professional ruffian of 
the neighbouring theatre, alluded, with a cer- 
tain lifting of the brow, drawing down of the 
comers of the mouth, and somewhat rasping 
voce di peUo, to Falstaff's nine men in buck- 
ram. Everybody looked up. I believe the 
old gentleman opposite was afraid I should 
seize the carving-knife ; at any rate, he slid it 
to one side, as it were carelessly.] 

I think, I said, I can make it plain to 
Benjamin Franklin here, that there are at 
least six personalities distinctly to be recog- 
nized as taking part in that dialogue betweoA 
John and Thomas. 



ThvM 
Jolim. 



ThrM 



1. 
f. 



The real John ; Imown onlv to hit Mslur. 
John'* idmX John ; nerer tb« real one^ and 

often venr nnlike him. 
Thomae's Ideal John: never the real 

John, nor John's John, but often very 
unlike either. 



{\ 



1. The real Thotnae. 
ThomaiTt ideal Thomas. 
John'e ideal Thomas. 



Only one of the three Johns la taxed ; only 
one can be weighed on a platform-balance; 
but the other two are Just as important in the 
conversation. Let us suppose the real John 
to be old, dull, and ill-looking. But as the 
Higher Powers have not conferred on men the 
gift of seeing themselves in the true light, 
John very possibly conceives himself to be 
youthful, witty, and fascinating, and talks 
fh>m the point of view of this idotL Thomas, 
again, believes him to be an artful rogue, 
we will say ; therefore he m, so far as Thomas's 
attitude in the conversation is concerned, an 
artful rogue, though really simple and stupid. 
The same conditions apply to the three Tho- 
mases. It follows, that, until a man caa be 
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found who knows himself as his Maker knows 
him, or who sees himself as others see him, 
there must be at least six persons engaged in 
every dialogue between two. Of these, the 
least important, philosophically speaking, is 
the one that we have called the real person. 
No wonder two disputants often get angry^ 
when there are six of them talking and listen- 
ing all at the same time. 

[A very unphilosophical application of the 
above remarks was made by a young fellow, 
answering to the name of John, who sits near 
me at table. A certain basket of peaches — a 
rare vegetable, little known to boarding-houses 
— was on its way to me vid this unlettered 
Johannes. He appropriated the three that re- 
mained in the basket, remarking that there 
was just one apiece for him. I convinced him 
that his practical inference was hasty and 
illogical, but in the mean time he had eaten 
the peaches.] 

CTOLES OF THOUGHT. 

Just as we find a mathematical rule at the 
bottom of many of the bodily movements, just 
so thought may be supposed to have its regular 
cycles. Such or such a thought comes round 
periodically, in its turn. Accidental sugges- 
tions, however, so far interfere with the regular 
cycles, that we may find them practically be- 
yond our power of recognition. Take all this 
for what it is worth, but at any rate you will 
agree that there are certain particular thoughts 
that do not come up once a day, nor once a 
week, but that a year would hardly go round 
without your having them pass through your 
mind. Here is one which comes up at inter- 
vals in this way. Some one speaks of it, and 
there is an instant and eager smile of assent 
in the listener or listeners. Yes, indeed ; they 
have often been struck by it 

AU at once a conviction flashes through us 
t?uit we have been in the name precise drcum- 
stances as at the present instant, once or many 
times hefcre. 

Oh, dear, yes ! — said one of the company — 
everybody has had that feeling. 

The landlady didn't know anything about 
such notions ; it was an idea in folks' heads, 
she expected. 

The schoolmistress said, in a hesitating «ort 
of way, that she knew the feeling well, and 
didn't like to experience it ; it made her think 
she was a ghost, sometimes. 

The young fellow whom they call John said 
he knew all about it ; he had just lighted a 
cheroot the other day, when a tremendous con- 



viction all at once came over him th^t he had 
done jnst that same thing ever so many times 
before. I looked severely at him, and his 
countenance immediately fell — on ike side to- 
ward me; \ cannot answer for the other, for 
he can wink and laugh with either half of his 
face without the other half's knowing it. I 
have noticed — I went on to say — the following^ 
circumstances connected with these sudden 
impressions. First, that the condition which 
seems to be the duplicate of a former one i* 
often very trivial — one that might have pre- 
sented itself a hundred times. Secondly, that 
the impression is very evanescent, and that it 
is rarely, if ever, recalled by any voluntary 
effort, at least after any time has elapoed. 
Thirdly, that there is a disinclination to reoord 
the circumstances, and a sense of incapacity to 
reproduce the state of mind in words. Fourth- 
ly, I have often felt that the duplicate conditioa 
had not only occurred once before, but that it 
was familiar, and, as it seemed, habituaL 
Lastly, I have had the same convictions in my 
dreams. 

How do I account for it? Why, there are 
several ways that I can mention, and you may 
take your choice. The first is that which the 
young lady hinted at — that these flashes are 
sudden recollections of a previous existence. 
I don't believe that ; for I remember a poor 
student I used to know told me he had sncli a 
conviction one day when he was blacking his 
boots, and I can't think he had ever lived in 
another world where they use Day and Martin. 

Some think that Dr. Wigan's doctrine of the 
brain's being a double organ, its hemispheres 
working together like the two eyee, accounts 
for it. One of the hemispheres hangi fire, 
they suppose, and the small interval between 
the perceptions of the nimble and the alnggiih 
half seems an indefinitely long period, and 
therefore the second perception appears to be 
the copy of another, ever so old. But even 
allowing the centre of perception to be double^ 
I can see no good reason for supposing this 
indefinite lengthening of the time, nor anj 
analogy that bears it out. It seems to me 
most likely that the coincidence of cirenm- 
stances is very partial, but that we take this 
partial resemblance for identity, as we/>ccsslon* 
ally do resemblances of persons. A momentary 
posture of circumstances is so far like some 
preceding one that we accept it as exactly 
the same, just as we accost a stranger oeea* 
sionally, mistaking him for a friend. Tha 
apparent similarity may be owing perha^ 
quite as much to the mental state at the tim^ 
as to the outward circnmstanceSi 
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THE BACK OF LUX. 

Kolhing strikes one more, in the race of 
)ife, than to see how many give ont in the 
first half of the coarse. "Commencement 
day " always reminds me of the start for the 
" Derby/' when the beautiful high-bred three- 
year-olds of the season are brought up for 
trial. That day is the start, and life is the 
race. Here we are at Cambridge, and a class 
is just "graduating.** Poor Harry ! he was to 
have been there too, but he has paid forfeit; 
step out here into the grass back of the church ; 
ah ! there it is : — 

" HUNC LAFIDEM POSUKBUNT 
SOCn MCEBKNTES." 

But this is the start, and here they are, — coats 
bright as silk, and manes as smooth as eau 
lustrale can make them. Some of the best of 
the colts are pranced round, a few minutes 
each, to show their paces. What is that old 
gentleman crying about? and the old lady by 
him, and the three girls, what are they all 
covering their eyes for? Oh, that is their colt 
which has just been trotted upon the stage. 
Bo they really think those little thin legs can 
do any thing in such a slashing sweepstakes as 
is coming off in these next forty years? Oh, 
this terrible gift of second-sight that comes to 
some of us when we begin to look through the 
silyer rings of the arcta 9enUi$/ 

Ten years gone. First turn in the race. A 
few broken down ; two or three bolted. Several 
fihow in advance of the ruck. C<u90ck, a black 
colt, seems to be ahead of the rest ; those black 
colts commonly get the start, I have noticed, 
of the others, in the first quarter. Meteor has 
pulled up. 

Twenty years. Second comer turned. Cas- 
sock has dropped from the front, and Judex, 
an iron-gray, has the lead. But look! how 
they have thinned out ! Down flat, — five, — 
six, — how many? They lie still enough ! they 
will not get up again in this race, be very 
sure ! And the reiit of them, what a " tailing 
off!" Anybody can see who is going to win, 
— perhaps. 

Thirty years. Third comer tumed. I>\ves, 
bright sorrel, ridden by the fellow in a yellow 
jacket, begins to make play fast ; is getting to 
be the favourite with many. But who is that 
other one that has been lengthening his stride 
from the first, and now shows close up to the 
front ? Don't yon remember the quiet brown 
eolt Asteroid, with the star in his forehead? 
That is he; he is one of the sort that lasts; 

VOL. V. 



look out for him I The black "colt," as W6 
used to call him, is in the background, taking 
it easily in a gentle trot There is one they 
used to call the FUly, on account of a certain 
feminine air he had; well up, yon see; the 
Filly is not to be despised, my boy I 

Forty years. More dropping off, — but 
places much as before. 

Fyty years. Race over. All that are on 
the course are coming in at a walk ; no more 
running. Who is ahead? Ahead? What I 
and the winning-poet a slab of white or gray 
stone standing out from that turf where there 
is no more Jockeying or straining for victory I 
Well, the world marks their places in its bet- 
ting-book ; but be sure that these matter very 
little, if they have ran as well as they knew 
how! 

OLD AOB. 

As to giving tip, because the Almanac or the 
Family Bible says that it is about time to do 
it, I have no intention of doing any such 
thing. I grant you that I bum less carbon 
than some years ago. I see people of my 
standing really good for nothing,— decrepit, 
effete, la Uvre in/drieure d^d pendante, with 
what little life they have left mainly concen- 
trated in their epigastrium. But as the 
disease of old age is epidemic, endemic, and 
sporadic, and every body that lives long enough 
is sure to catch it, I am going to say, for the 
encouragement of such aa need it, how I treat 
the malady in my own case. 

First. As I feel that, when I have any thing 
to do, there is less time for it than when I was 
younger, I find that I give my attention more 
thoroughly, and use my time more economic- 
ally, than ever before; so that I can leam any 
thing twice as easily as in my earlier days. 
1 am not, therefore, afraid to attack a new 
study. I took up a difficult language a very 
few years ago with good success, and think it 
mathematics and metaphysics by and by. 

Secondly. I have opened my eyes to a 
good many neglected privileges and pleasures 
within my reach, and requiring only a little 
courage to e^joy them. Ton may well suppose 
it pleased me to find that old Cato was think- 
ing of learning to play the fiddle, when I had 
deliberately taken it up in my old age, and 
satisfied myself that I could get much comfort, 
if not much music, out of it 

Thirdly. I have found that some of those 
active exercises, which are commonly thought 
to belong to young folks only, may be e^joyeA 
at a much later period. 

U7 
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BRAnrSi 

Oar brains are seventy-jear clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, 
then closes the case, and gives the key into 
the hand of the Angel of the Kcsurrection. 

Tic-tac ! tic-tac ! go the wheels of thought ; 
oar will cannot stop them ; they cannot stop 
themselves ; sleep cannot still them ; madness 
only makes them go faster ; death alone can 
break into the case, and, seizing the ever- 
swinging pendalam, which we call the heart, 
silence at last the clicking of the terrible 
escapement we have carried so long beneath 
oar wrinkled foreheads. 

If we could only get at them, as we lie on 
our pillows and count the dead beats of thought 
after thought and image after image jarring 
through the over-tired organ! Will nobody 
block those wheels, uncouple that pinion, cut 
the string that holds those weights, blow ap 
the infernal machine with gunpowder? What 
a passion comes over as sometimes for silence 
and rest ! — that this dreadful mechanism, un- 
winding the endless tapestry of time, embroid- 
ered with spectral figures of life and death, 
could have but one brief holiday ! Who can 
wonder that men swing themselves off from 
beams in hempen lassos? — that they jump off 
from parapets into the swift and gurgling 
waters beneath? — that they take counsel of 
the grim friend who has but to utter his one 
peremptory monosyllable, and the restless ma- 
chine is shivered as a vase that is dashed upon 
a marble floor? Under that building which 
we pass every day there are strong dungeons, 
where neither hook, nor bar, nor bed-cord, 
nor drinking vessel from which a sharp frag- 
ment may be shattered, shall by any chance 
be seen. There is nothing for it, when the 
brain is on fire with the whirling of its wheels, 
but to spring against the stone wall and silence 
them with one crash. Ah, they remembered 
that, — the kind city fathers, — and the walls 
are nii'cly padded, so that one can take such 
exercise as he likes without damaging himself 
on the very plain but serviceable upholstery. 
If anybody would only contrive some kind of 
a lever that one could thrust in among the 
works of this horrid automaton and check 
them, or alter their rate of going, what woold 
the world give for the discovery ? — 

From half a dime to a dime, according to 
the style of the place and the quality of the 
liquor, — said the young fellow whom they call 
John. 

Ton speak trivially, but not unwiflely, — I 



said. Unless the will maintain % certain 
trol over these movements, which it cmnnoi 
stop, but can to some extent regolate, mea 
are veiy apt to tiy to get at the macniiM 1^ 
some indirect system of leverage or oilier. 
They clap on the brakes by meana of opiam ; 
they change the maddening monotony of the 
rhythm by means of fermented liquon. It is 
because the brain is locked up, and we caimoi 
touch its movement directly, thai we iliraai 
these coarse tools in through any crerioe by 
which they may reach the interior, and ao 
alter its rate of going for a while, anid ai lail 
spoil the machine. 



SCOTTISH BALLAD.^ 

It was a* for our rightf a* king 

We left fair Scotland's strand; 

It was a' for our rightf a* king 

We e'er saw Irish land, my deei^ 
We e'er saw Irish land. 



Now all ii done that man can do^ 
And all is done in vain; 

My love and native land, fareweelt 
For I maun orou the main, my 
For I maun cross the main. 

I tum'd me right and round abont 
Upon the Irish shore. 

An' ga'e my bridle-reins a shake. 
With *' Adieu for evermore, my 
With " Adien for evermote.** 

The sodger f rae the war returns. 
The sailor frae the main ; 

But I hae parted frae my lore, 
Never to meet again, my dear. 
Never to meet again. 



When day is gane an' night is eoma^ 

An' a' folk bound in sleep, 
O think on him that's far awa*. 

The lee-lang uight, an' weep^ Qy 

The lee-lang night 



A THOUGHT. 

Though fkr away. 
Though rathl«M time hare ■oatter'd OMinof^a 

Some ■oeDM can ne'er deoa7. 
But rest whexe all k ohange, like talanda on a 

Rbv. Tbomas B 




1 The author of this hallad is H&d to ba 
OfllTieof thehoveeof Inveninhaiitj, ^to 
the depoMd James U. to Irriand sad 
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HUGH SUTHERLAND'S PANSIBS. 

[Robert BnchAiuuii, bora at CaTenwall. Staffocdihira^ 
18th AngQft, 1841. Educatod in OUagow, where hit 
flitber, the late Robert Bnchaoan. was editor and pro- 
prietor of MTeral newtpapant. At earlj at 1850, Mr. 
Boohanan had pahlithed two Tolumet of rerse, Xjrricf, 
apd Mary, and other poemt. Hit flrtt important work 
wat UndeitoniM, flrtt ittned in 1862. It wat followed bj 
Idyl$ and LtgtntU of Inverbum; London PoemM; J)ani$k 
Ballads 'a teriet of admirable translaticot); Wojfmdt 
Pone4 : Napoleon Fallen, a Ijrioal drama ; 2%< Land of 
Lome, detoripiire tketohet; The Drama of Kingi: Tki 
Fleshly Scfiool qf Pottry, an attack on Bwinbnme and 
D. O. Rottetti; Ac AnonTinoutly he hat pablitbed 
much in prote and rene, flotion» eaaajt and plajrt. With 
aingnlar renatility of geniot he nnitet rare powen of 
po e tic ezprtvion.] 

The aged Minittw of InTerborn, 
A aidld hMit hlddta nndtr ftttoKt lUni, 
Leant ta the tonthtnt on Um Rtnlen pale. 
PtntiTt, ytt htippy. tt ho UUa thlt talt,— 
And h« who UstuuttM the gtrdon lie 
Bla« tt t littlo patch of £tlUn tkj. 

"The lily mmdt me of a maiden brow/* 
Hugh Sutherland wonld taj ; "the marigold 
It full and tunny like her jellow hair. 
The ftill-blown rote her lipt with tweetnen tipi: 
But if 7on teek a likenett to her eje— 
Go to the panty, friend, and find it therel ** 
"Ay, leeae me on the pantiet !*' Hugh would aaj— 
Hugh Sutherland, the weaver— he who dwelt 
Here in the white-wath'd cot you taaxej to— 
Who knew the learnM namet of all the flowm, 
And recognised the Uly, tho' itt head 
Roee in a ditch of dull Latinity I 

Fantietf Tou praite the onet that grow to4aj 
Here in the garden: had you teen the plaoe 
When Sutherland wat llTing ! Here thej gmr. 
From blue to deeper blue, in midtt of each 
A golden daxsle like a glimmering ttar, 
Each broader, bigger, than a tilver crown ; 
While here the wearer tat, hit labour donev 
Watching hit asure pett and rearing theoit 
Until they teon'd to know hit ttep and tooeh. 
And itir beneath hit tmile like liring thii«i I 
The Tery tunthine lored them, and would Ite 
Here happy, coming early, lingering late, 
Becaute they were to fair. 

Hugh BntherUuid 
Wat country-bred— I knew him from the time 
When on a bed of pain he loet a limb. 
And rote at latt, a lame and tickly lad. 
Apprtnticed to the loom— a peerith lad. 
Mooning among the thadowt by himtelf 
Among thete thadowt, with the priTiltge 
Of one who lored hit flock, I tought him oat, 
And gently at I could I won hit heart ; 
▲ad then, tho' he wat yoong and I waa old. 



We toon grew friendt. He told hit grieft to me^ 
Hia Joya, hit troublea, and I help'd him on; 
Yet aonght in rain to drive away the olood 
Deep pain had left upon hit alckly ohedc. 
And lure him firom the thadet that deepen'd It. 
Then Heaven took the task upon itaelf. 
And tent an angel down among the flowen t 
Atmott before I knew the work wat don^ 
I foond him tattled in thit but and ben, 
Where, with an eye that brighten'd, he had ftnad 
The tunthine lored hit garden, and begun 
To rear hit pandea. 

Sutherland wat poor, 
Rude^ and untutor'd ; peerith, too, when flut 
The angel in hit garden found him out; 
But panty-growing made hit heart within 
Blow freth and fragrant. When he came to ahart 
Thit oottage with a brother of the craft. 
Only tome poor and tickly bunchet bloMn'd, 
Vagrant, though fldr, among the garden-ploli; 
And idly, oareleetly, he watered theee, 
Sptead them and train'd them, till thaj grew and 

grew 
In tiae and beauty, and the angel thruat 
Ita bright arma upward thro^ the tni^Vning aod. 
And clung around the aiokly gardenex'a heart. 
Then Sutherland grew calmer, and the cloud 
Waa iiiding from hit fl^oe. Well, by and by. 
The country people taw and praited the flowery 
And what at Ibat had been an idle Joy 
Became a aober terioaa work for fune. 
Nezti being wcm to tend a bunch for thow. 
He won a prise— a tixth or terenth rate. 
And tlowly gath'ring courage, retted not 
Till he had won the highatt prist of all. 
Hera in the annahine and the ahada he toiTd 
Early and late in Joy, and, by and by, 
Roae hi^ in Ikme ; for not a botanist, 
A lover of the flowers, poor man or rich. 
Game to the village, but the people aaid, 
"Go down the lane to Weaver SutherlaiMfi^ 
Andaeehiapanaiaar 



Thna Xhb aummen ptaTd, 
And Sntberland grew gentler, happier ; 
The angd God had aent him dung to him: 
Tliere grew a raptnrooa aadnett in hie tone 
When he waa gladdett, like the dewineaa 
That moiataoB panaiea when they bloom the beat; 
And in hit foot there dawn'd a gentle light, 
like that which toftly clingi about a flow'r. 
And maket you love it. Yet hit heart waa g^ad. 
Mote for the panaiea' aakaa than for hia own: 
Hie eye waa like a fother't, moiat and bright. 
Whan th^ were praiaed ; and. aa I taid, th^ aeam'd 
To make tbemaelree aa beauteoua aa they oould* 
Smiling to pleate him. Blotting^ on the flowm I 
They were hia children! Father never loved 
HIa little darlinga mora, or for their aakM 
Fretted ao dumbly t Father never banl 
More tenderly above hia Utile 
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In the itill watchfli of the night, when deep 

Bxesthee bAlm npon their eyelids ! Night and dag* 

FMxr Hugh WM careftil for the gentle thinge 

Whoae pretenoe brought a snnahine to the plaoe 

Where dcknea dwelt : this one wm weak and imaUf 

And needed watching like a aickly child; 

niia one lo beauteouB, that it shamed ite mates 

And made him angry with its beauteousnass. 

"I cannot rest I" cried Hughie with a smlle^ 

"I acaroelj snatch a moment to myself— 

They plague me so !'* Part fun, part earnest, this: 

He lored the {lansies better than he knew. 

EVn in the shadow of his wearing room 

They haunted him and brighten'd on his soul: 

Daily while bu^ working at the loom 

The humming-humming seem'd a melody 

To which the pansies sweetly grew and grew— 

A leaf unrolling soft to erery note, 

A change of colours with the change of sound ; 

And walking to the door to rest himself. 

Still with the humming-humming in his ears. 

He saw the flowers and heard a melody 

They made in growing. Pleasure such as this, 

So exquisite, so lonely, might have pass'd 

Into the shadowy restlesness of yore ; 

But wholesome human contact sared him here. 

And kept him flresh and meek. The peopio came 

To stir him with their praise, and he would show 

The medaU and the prizes he had got — 

As proud and happy as a child who gains 

A prize in school. 

The angel still remainM 
In winter, when the garden-plots were bare, 
And deep winds piloted the shriren snow: 
He saw its gleaming in the cottage flre, 
While, with a book of botany on his knee. 
He sat and hnngei'd for the breath of spring. 
The angel of the flowera was with him still I 
Here beds of roses sweeten'd aU the page; 
Here lilies whiter than the fallen snow 
Crept gleaming softly trom the printed lines ; 
Here dewy violets sparkled till the book 
Dazzled his eyes with rays of misty blue ; 
And here, amid a page of Latin names. 
All the sweet Scottish flowers together grew 
With fragrance of the summer. 

Hugh and I 
Were still fast friends, and still I help'd him on; 
And often in the pleasant summer-time. 
The service over, on the Sabbath-day, 
I join'd him in the garden, where we sat 
And chatted in the sun. But all at once 
It came uixm me that the gardener's hand 
Had grown less diligent ; for tho* 'twas June 
The garden that had been the village pride 
Look'd but the shadow of its former self; 
And ere a week was out 1 saw in church 
Two samples fkirer &r than any blown 
In Bughie's garden— blooming Inrighter Ikr 



In aweeter soil What wonder that a 
Loving the pansies as the waaTer did — 
A akilltd Judge, moreover— dKmld admiro 
Sweet Mary Moflkt's sparkling ptnaj ejeaf 

The truth was out. The weaver plaj'd the 
(I christen'd it in sport that very dmj) 
Of *' Love among the Pansies I " Ae he apoke. 
Telling me all, I saw upon hia fsoe 
The peevish cloud that it had worn in youth ; 
I cheered him as I oould, and bade him hope : 
*' You both are poor, but, Sutherland, God 'a 
Are poor as well I" He brighten'd as I apoke. 
And answer'd, "It is settled ! I have kept 
The secret till the last, lest 'nay' ahoold oome 
And spoil it all ; but 'ay' has oome instead. 
And all the help we wait for is your ownl " 

Even here, I think, his aogel olong to him. 
The fairies of his garden haunted him 
With similes and sympathies that made 
His likes and dislikes, ttiough he knew it noi. 
Beauty he loved if it was meek and mild. 
And like his pansies tender ev*n to teMie ; 
And so he chose a maiden pure and low. 
Who, like his garden pets, had love to spare. 
Sunshine to cast upon his pallid obeek. 
And yet a tender clinging thing, too weak 
To bloom uncared for and nnsmiled npon. 



Soon Sutherland and she he loved were 
And bonnily a moon of honey gleam'd 
At night among the flowers 1 Amid tlie 
lliat follow'd, blossom'd with the other 
A tiny maiden with her mother's ejea. 
The little garden was itself again, 
The sunshine sparkled on the asore beds; 
The angel Heaven had sent to save a aoul 
Stole from the blooms and took an inlknt 
And, wild with pleasure, seeing bow the 
Had given her their choicest lights and 
The fkther bore his baby to the font 
And had her christen'd Pahbt. 



ahape; 



Poor Hugh was happy as the daya 

Divided in his cares for all his peti^ 

And proudest of the one he loved the 

The summer found him menj as a king. 

Dancing the little one upon his knee 

Here in the garden, while the plota aroond 

Gleam'd in the sun, and seem*d as ^ad aa ha 



But moons of honey wane, and 
Of wedlock set to bring the antonm ial 
Hugh SutherUnd. with wife and diild to 
Wrought sore to gain his pittance in a world 
His pansies made so fair. Came P ov eity 
With haggard eyca to dwell within'the bowe; 
When first she saw the garden she was glad* 
And, seated oa the threshold, amikd aad 
But times grew harder, bread waa 
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▲ ihadow Ml on Pftniy and the flowen; 
And wh«n the strifb wm eocwt, Hugh reoeiTed 
An offloe - lighter work and higher paj— 
To take a foreman'i plaoe in IMInglaw 
Twae hard, 'twee hard, to laaT* tha litUe plaot 
He k>Ted ao dearlj; hat the wearer look'd 
At Mary, aaw the eorrow in her ftoe^ 
And gare ooneent,— happj at heart to think 
Hie dear onee would not want. To Rdinglaee 
They went, and lettled. Thro^ the winter hoozi 
Brarelj the wearer toil'd ; hie wilb and child 
Were happy, he was heartaome— tho' his taste 
Was graaey lowlands and the caller air. 

The cottage here remain'd untenanted. 
The angel of the flowers fanook the plaoe. 
The sunshine fkded, and the pansies died. 

Two summers paas'd ; and still in Edinglass 
The wearer toil'd, and erer when I went 
Into the city, to his house I hied— 
A welcome guest Now first, I saw a change 
Had come to Sutherland: for he was pale 
And peeriih, had a renom on his tongue. 
And hung the under-lip like one that douMa. 
Part of the truth I heard, and part I saw- 
But knew too late, when all the ill was done 1 
At flnt,*poor Hugh had shrunk firom making friandi^ 
And pored among his books of botany ; 
And later, in the dull dark nights he sat, 
A dismal hock upon his knee, and read : 
A book no longer fUll of leares and iloweis. 
That glimmer'd on the soul's sweet consctonan— , 
Tet seem'd to fill the eye,— a dismal book,— 
Big-sounding Latin, English dull and dark* 
And not a breath of summer in it alL 
The sunshine perish'd in the city's smoke. 
The pansies grew no more to comfort him. 
And he began to spend his nighte with thoee 
Who waste their substance in the public-house : 
The ilowen had lent a sparkle to his talk. 
Which pleased the muddled wits of idle men. 
Sought after, treated, liked by one and all. 
He took to drinking : and at last Uy down 
Stupid and senseless on a rainr Mi^ht. 
And ere he wsken'd caught the flaniliig An, 
Which gleams to white-heat on tba fkoe, and buna 
Clear crimson in the lungs. 

But it was long ' 
Ere any knew poor Hume's plight ; and, are 
He saw his danger, on the mother's breast 
Lay Pansy withering ; tho' the dewy breath 
Of spring was floating like a misty rain 
Down from the mountains. Then the tiny flowtr 
Folded iu leares in silence, and the sleep 
That dwells hi winter on the pansy-beds 
Fell on the wearei's house. At that sad boor 
I SDter'd, eoaroely welcomed with a word 
Of gneting : by the hearth the woman Ml 



Weeping ftill sore, her aproa o'er a fkoe 

Haggard with midnight watching, while the man 

Corer'd hia bloodshot eyas and cursed himaell 

Then leaning o'er, my hand on his, I said — 

"She could not bear the smoke of dtiea, Hughl 

God to His Garden has transplanted her. 

Where summer dwells for erer, and the air 

Is firesh and pure !" But Hughie did not speak ; 

I saw ftill plainly that he blamed himself; 

And ere the day was out he bent abore 

His little sleeping flower, and wept, and said : 

** Ay, sir I she wither'd, wither'd like the rest. 

Neglected i" and I saw his heart was ftilL 

When Pansy slept beneath the churchyard graas 

Poor Hughie^s angel had retum'd to Hearen, 

And all his heart was dark. Hia ways grew strange^ 

Peerish, and aullen; often he would sit 

And drink alone ; the wife and he grew oold. 

And hanh to one another ; till at last 

A stem physician put an end to all. 

And told him he must die. 

No bitter 017, 
No sound of wailing rose within the house 
After the doctor spoke, but Mary moum'd 
In silence, Hughie smoked his pipe and set 
His teeth together, at the ingleside. 
Days paas'd ; the only token of a change 
Was Hughie's fSsce— the peerish cloud of eava 
Seem'd melting to a tender gentleneai. 
After a time, the wife Ibrgot her grie^ 
Or oonld at times forget it, in the care 
Her husband's sickness brought I went to thMi 
As often as I could, for Sutherland 
Was dear to me, and dearer for his sin. 
Weak ashewashedidhisbeBtto toil. 
But it was weary work I By slow degreee^ 
When May was breathing on the sickly bunok 
Of mignonette upon the window-sill, 
I saw his smile was softly wearing round 
To what it used to be, when here he sat 
Bearing his flowen; altho' his brow at timaa 
Grew cloudy, and he gnaw'd his under lip. 
At last I found him seated by the hearth. 
Trying to read : I led his mind to themes 
Of old langiyne, and saw hia ^es grow dim: 
**0 sir," he cried, *' I cannot, cannot reati 
Something I long for, and I know not what, 
Tcrmante me night and day I" I saw it all. 
And sparkling with the brilliance of the thought^ 
Look'd in his eyes and caught bis hand, and cried, 
*' Hugh, it's the pansies I Spring has come sgain. 
The sunshine breathes its gokl upon the air, 
And threads it through the petals of the flowen, 
Tet here you linger in the dark ! '* I ceaeed. 
And watch'd him. Then he trembled as he said, 
** I see it now, for as I read the book. 
The linee and words, the Latin seem'd to bud, 
Andth^peep'dthro^." He smiled, like one 1 
Adding in a low r<rice, "I Umg to 
Tha paaaiea are I dia I** 



TO ENGLAND. 



What heart of itoiie 
Conld thxob on coldly, sir, at words like thoee? 
Not mine, not mine! Within a week poor Hugh 
Had left the amoke of Edinglaas behind. 
And felt the wind that runs along the lanes, 
Spreading a carpet of the grass and flowers 
For June the sunnj-hair'd to walk upon. 
In the old cottage here he dwelt again: 
The place was wilder than it onoe had been. 
But bnds were blowing green around about, 
And with the glad return of Sutherland 
The angel of the flowers came back again. 
The end was near, and Hugh was wearied oat, 
And like a flower was closing up his leaves 
Under the dropping of the gloaming dews. 

And daily, iu the summer afternoon, 
I found htm seated on the threshold there. 
Watching his flowers, and all the place, I thought, 
Brighten 'd when he was nigh. Now first I talk'd 
Of lieavenly hopes unto him, and I knew 
The angel help'd me. On the day he died 
The pain had put its sliadow on his face. 
And words of doubt were on his tremulous lipt : 
"Ah, Hughie, life is easy !" I exclaim'd, 
"Easier, better, than we know ourselres : 
'Tis pansy-growing on a mighty scale. 
And God above us is the gardener. 
The fairest win the prizes, that is Just, 
But all the flowers are dear to Ood the Lord : 
The Gardener loves them all. He loves them alii" 
He saw the sunshine on the pansy-beds 
And bric^ten'd. Then by slow degrees he grew 
Cheerfhl and meek as dying man could be. 
And as I spoke there came from faraway 
The taint sweet melody of Sabbath bells. 
And '* Hugh," I said, "if God the Gardener 
N^lected those he rears as you have done 
Your pansies and your Pansy, it were ill 
For we who blossom in His garden. Night 
And morning He is busy at His work. 
He smiles to give us sunshine, and we live : 
He stoofw to pluck us softly, and our hearts 
Tremble to see the darkness, knowing not 
It is the shadow He. in stooping, casts. 
He pluckt your Pansy so, and it was welL 
But, Hugh, though some be beautiful and grand. 
Borne sickly, like yourself, and mean and poor. 
He loves them all, the Gardener loves them all I" 
Then later, when no longer he oonld sit 
Out on the threshold, and the end was near. 
We set a plate of pansies by his bed 
To cheer him. " He is coming near," I said ; 
" Great is the garden, but the Gardener 
Ib coming to the corner where you bloom 
Bo sickly ! " And he smiled, and moan'd, " I hear I " 
And sank upon his pillow wearily. 
His hollow ^yes no longer bore the light, 
fbe darkness gatber'd round him as I nid, 
"The Gardener is standing at your lide^ 
Bia shade ii on yon, and you cannot Ma: 



Locd, that lorett both the strong and 
Flofik him and wear him 1" Even as 1 praj'd, 

1 Mi the shadow there and hid my face ; 

But when I look'd again the flower was pludc*^ 
The shadow gone: the sunshine thro* the blind 
Gleam'd fidntly, and the widow'd woman wept. 



ROSE SONG. 
BT WILLIAM 8AWTKB. 

Sunny breadths of rotes, 

Roses white and red. 
Rosy bud and rose leaf 

From the blossom shedl 
Goes my darling flying 

All the garden through. 
Laughing she eludes me, 

Laughing I pursue. 

Now to pluck the rose-bad* 

Now to pluck the rose, 
(Hand a sweeter blossom) 

Stopping as she goes : 
What but this contents 

Laughing in her flight? 
Pelting with the i-ed rose. 

Pelting vfiih the white. 

Roses round ine flyiug, 

Roses in my hair, 
I to snatch them trying,— 

Darling, have a care I 
Lips are so like flowers, 

I might snatch at those 
Redder than the rose leayee^ 

Sweeter than the rose. 



TO ENGLAND. 

Happy is England I I oould be oootent 
To see no other verdure than its own ; 
To feel no other breeses than are blown 
Through its tall woods with hi|^ ronanoi 
Tet do I sometimes feel a langnishmenl 
For skies Italian, and an inward groan ' 
To sit upon an Alp as on a throne. 
And half forget what worid or woridling 
Happy is England ! swest her srtleai 

Enough their simple loreUness for msp 
Enough their whitest arms in silence «Ht>gH>g • 

Tet do I often warmly bom to sss 
BeantisB of deeper glance, and bear their 
And float with them aboot the nrnrnimfstsssl 
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When he looked up again towards the spot 
where the Eril One had stood, he could no 
more perceive him. 

"No!" exclaimed the good saint, allowing 
hitt gaze to wander over the smiling and far- 
stretching weald, ** I cannot believe that I am 
taking farewell of this lovely plain. I cannot 
for an instant believe that its destruction will 
be permitted. Its people have not sinned, but 
have incurred the hatred of the arch-fiend 
solely because of their piety and seaL It shall 
be my business to defeat his hateful design." 

The holy man turned away, and quitting 
the camp, proceeded in an easterly direction 
over the hill until he came to a small stone 
structure, standing near a g^y old thorn- 
tree, on an acclivity covered with gorse and 
heather. The occupant of this solitary cell 
belonged to a priory of Benedictine nuns, situ- 
4ited at Leominster, near Arundel, and attached 
to the Abbey of Almenesches in Normandy. 
Sister Ursula Braoee had retired to this lone- 
some spot in order to pass the whole of her 
time in devotion, and had acquired a reputa- 
tion for sanctity and asceticism scarcely in- 
ferior to that of holy Cuthman himself. She 
was a daughter of the noble house of Braose of 
Bramber Castle. Once a week the purveyor of 
the priory at Leominster brought her a scanty 
supply of provisions (for the poor soul needed 
but little), and it was from him that Saint 
Cuthman had heard of her illness, and of her 
desire to be shriven by him. 

He found the recluse occupied in her devo- 
tions. She was kneeling before an ivory cru- 
cifix fastened against the wall of her cell, and 
was so absorbed as to be entirely unconscious 
of the saint's approach. He did not make his 
presence known to her till she had done. Sis- 
ter Ursula Braose had once been remarkable for 
beauty, but years, the austere life she had led, 
and the frequent and severe penances she had 
undergone, had obliterated all traces of love- 
liness from her features. She was old and 
wrinkled now; her hair white as snow, and 
her fingers thin as those of a skeleton. She 
was clothed in a Ioohc black robe, with a cinc- 
ture of cord round her waist. Reverentially 
saluting the holy man, she prayed him to 
be seated upon a stool, which, with another 
small scat hewn out of stone, a stone table, 
and a straw pallet, formed the entire furniture 
of her cell. An iron lamp hung by a chain 
from the roof. On the table were placed a 
missal written on vellum, an hour-glass, and 
a small taper. 

After inquiring as to her ailments, and ex- 
Unmng his MtisfacUon that she felt aomewhat 



better. Saint Cuthman said, "Are you still 
fasting, sister? I know you are wont only to 
break bread and drink water after the hour of 
vespers." 

"Since yestere'en nothing has passed my 
lips, holy father," the recluse replied. 

" It is well," said the saint " The prohi- 
bition I am about to lay upon you — painful to 
any other unaccustomed to severe mortification 
of the flesh — will by you be scarcely accounted 
a penance. I enjoin you to refrain from all 
refreshment of the body, whether by food or 
rest, until to-morrow morning. Think you 
you can promise compliance with the order?" 

"Do I think it, holy father?" Sister Ursula 
cried. "If Heaven will spare me so long, I 
am sure of it. I was in hopes," she added, 
almost with a look of disappointment, "that 
you were about to enjoin me some severe dis- 
cipline such as my sinfulness merits, and I 
pray you to add sharp flagellations, or other 
wholesome correction of the flesh, to your 
mandate." 

"Nay," rejoined the saint, smiling at the 
rodnae's zeal; "the scourge is unneeded. You 
have no heavy offence, I am well assured, on 
your conscience. But keep strict vigil through- 
out the night, and suffer not sleep to weigh 
down your eyelids for a moment, or you may 
be exposed to temptation and danger. The 
arch-fiend himself will be abroad." 

" I will spend the livelong night in prayer,*' 
said Sister Ursula, trembling. 

" Fear nothing," returned the saint; "the 
Prince of Darkness has other business on hand, 
and will not trouble you. He will be engaged 
in a terrible work, but, with Heaven's aid, 
good sister, yours shall be the hand to con- 
found him." 

" Minef " exclaimed the recluse, seeking by 
her looks for an explanation from the holy 



"When the sun hath gone down," rejoined 
Saint Cuthman, "which will be about the 
seventh hour, turn this hour-glass, and let the 
sand run out six times — six times, do you 
mark, good sister? That will bring yon to 
the first hour after midnight Kneel then 
before yon crucifix, and pray fervently that 
the dark designs of him who took our Saviour 
to the top of the high mountain, and showed 
him all the kingdoms of the world in a mo- 
ment, may be defeated. Next light this taper, 
which I will presently consecrate; set it within 
the bars of that little grated window looking 
towards the east ; and pray that its glimmer 
may be as the first gray light of dawn. Again 
I si^, do you mark me, sister?' 
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*' Not a word uttered by you, holy father, 
bat hath sank deep in my breast/' she re- 
plied. "Your instmctions shall be scrupu- 
lously obeyed." 

*' Nothing evil shall cross this threshold 
during the night/' pursued the saint. " I 
will guard it as in the days of my youth I 
guarded my father's flocks on the hills. Light 
not your lamp, but only the taper, as I have 
bidden you; and stir not forth on any threat 
or summons, for such will only be a snare to 
injure you; and let not your heart quail be- 
cause of the frightful sounds you may hear. 
Though the earth should quake beneath your 
feet, and this solid hill tremble to its founda- 
tions, yet shall not a stone of your cell be 
removed, neither shall any harm befall you." 

The saint then took up the taper, and blessed 
it in these terms: — **Domint Jega Chri8ti,Jili 
Dei vivi, henedic canddam istam supplication- 
ibue nostris: infunde ei, Domine, per virtuiem 
sanctcB crucis benedicthnem ccelestem; tU 71/1- 
buscumque locia accenna, sive posita fuerit, dis- 
cedant principes tenebrarain, et contremiscant, 
et fiKjiunt jxividi cum omnibus ministris suis 
ah fiabitationihus HHh: tiec prcesumant ampliuA 
inquietarey aut molesUire servientes tibi omni- 
potenti Deo." 

After going through certain other ceremo- 
nials, which it is needless to describe, the saint 
sat down, and addressing Sister Ursula, de- 
clared his readiness to shrive her. 

The recluse then knelt down before him, 
and inclining her head so as to conceal her 
features, said she had one secret within her 
breast which she had never revealed to her 
confessor — one sin upon her soul of which she 
had never been able to repent. 

After duly reproving her, the saint told her 
to make clean her breast by confession, declar- 
ing she would then be able to rci>ent. 

Thus exhorted, Sister Ursula replied, in ac- 
cents half suffocated by irrepressible emotion : 
"My secret is, that I loved you — you, holy 
father — when I was young. My unrepented 
sin is that I have never been able to banish 
that love from my heart." 

''Alas: sister," rejoined the holy man, trem- 
bling in spite of himself, "we have been equally 
unhappy. In days long gone by I could not 
behold unmoved the charms of the fair and 
noble Lady Ursula Braose. But I conquered 
the passion, and repented that I had ever 
indulged it Thou must do likewise. The 
straggle may be hard, but strength will be 
given thee for it. Hast thoa aught more to 
confess?" 

And the poor recluse^ who shed abundance 



of tears, replying in the negatiTe, the aaini 
gave her absolution, saying that the penanee 
he had already enjoined was safficient, and 
that ere the morrow her breast would be free 
from its load. Struck by her looks, which 
were those of one not long for this world, he 
told her that if her sickness should proTe mor* 
tal, dirges and trentals should be said for the 
repose of her soul. 

The recluse thanked him, and after a while 
became composed and even cheerful. 

Saint Cuthman tarried in the cell, disconrs- 
ing with her upon the glorious prospects of 
futurity, and carefully avoiding any reference 
to the past, until, from the door of the little 
structure, which opened toward the west, he 
beheld the sun sink into the sea. Telling the 
good sister that a thousand lives depended 
upon her vigilance, he gave her his benedic- 
tion and departed, never more to behold her 
alive. 

As he took his way towards the north-eastern 
boundary of the ancient encampment, a noiee 
resembling thunder smote his ear, and the 
ground shook so violently beneath his feei 
that he could scarcely stand, but reeled to and 
fro, as if his brain — his! whose lips no drink 
stronger than water had ever passed — had 
been assailed bv the fumes of wine. Never- 
theless he went on, and after a while reached 
the lofty headland overlooking Poyninga. 

Here, as he expected, he beheld the arch- 
fiend at work. The infernal excavator had 
already made a great breach into the down^ 
and enormous fragments of chalk and flint- 
stones rolled down with a terrific crash like 
that caused by an avalanvhe amidst the Alpe. 
Every stroke of his terrible pickaxe shook the 
hill to its centre. No one who was not sus- 
tained by supernatural power could have stood 
firmly upon the quaking headland. Bat Saint 
Cuthman, planting his staff upon the groand, 
remained unmoved — the only human witnesa 
of the astounding scene. The fiend's propor- 
tions had now become colossal, and he looked 
like one of that giant race whom poeta of 
heathendom tell as warred against Jore. His 
garb was suited to his task, and resembled 
that of a miner. His brawny and hirsute anna 
were bared to the shoulder, and the cnrled 
goat's -horns were visible on his aneoroed 
head. His implements had become enormovt 
as himself, and the broadest and hearleat 
anchor-fluke ever forged was as nought to the 
curved iron head of his pickaxe, fisch stroke 
plunged fathom -deep into the ground, and 
tore np huge boulder-like masses of dialk, ihm 
smallest of which might have kided a 
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Tbe fiend worked away with might and main, 
and the concussion produced by his tremendous 
strokes was incessant and terrible, echoing far 
over the weald like the rattling of a dreadful 
thunderstorm. 

But the sand ran out, and Sister Ursula 
turned her glass for the first time. 

Suddenly the fiend stopped, and clapped his 
hand to his side, as if in pain. "A sharp 
stitch!" quoth he. "My side tingles as if 
pricked by a thousand pins. The sensation is 
by no means pleasant — but 'twill soon pass." 
Then perceiving the saint watching him, he 
called out derisively, "Aha! art thou there, 
thou saintly man? What thinkest thou now 
of the chance of escape for thy friends in the 
weald? Thou art a judge of such matters, I 
doubt not. Is my dyke broad enough and 
profound enough, thinkest thou — or shall I 
widen it and deepen it yet more?" And the 
chasm resounded with his mocking laughter. 

"Thou art but a slovenly workman after 
all," remarked Saint Cuthman. "The sides 
of thy dyke are rough and uneven, and want 
levelling. A mortal labourer would be shrewdly 
reprimanded if he left them in such an untidy 
condition." 

"No mortal labourer could make such a 
trench," cried the fiend. " However, it shall 
never be said that I am a slovenly workman." 

Whereupon he seized his spade, and pro- 
ceeded to level the banks of the dyke, care- 
fully removing all roughness and irregularity. 

** Will that satisfy thy precise notions?" he 
called out when he had done. 

** I cannot deny that it looks better," re- 
turned the holy man, glad to think that 
another hour had passed — for a soft touch 
falling upon his brow made him aware that at 
this moment Sister Ursula had turned the 
hour-glass for the second time. 

A sharp sudden pain smote the fiend, and 
made him roar out lustily, "Another stitch, 
and worse than the first! But it shall not 
hinder my task." 

Again he fell to work. Again the hill was 
shaken to its base. Again mighty masses of 
chalk were hurled into the valley, crushing 
everything upon which they descended. Again 
the strokes of the pickaxe echoed throughout 
the weald. 

It was now dark. Bat the fiery breath of 
the demon sufficed to light him in his task. 
He toiled away with right good-will, for the 
devil can work hard enough, I promise yoo, if 
the task be to his mind. All at once he sot- 
pended his labour. The hour-glass bad been 
turned for the third time. 
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Wliat is the matter with thee?" demanded 
the saint. 

" I know not," replied the writhing fiend. 
"A sudden attack of cramp in the arms and 
legs, I fancy. I must have caught cold on 
these windy downs. I will do a little lighter 
work till the fit passes off." Upon this he 
took up the shovel, and began to trim the 
sides of the dyke as before. 

While he was thus engaged the further end 
of the chasm closed up, so that when he took 
up the pickaxe once more he had all his work 
to do again. This caused him to snort and 
roar like a mad bull ; and so much flame and 
smoke issued from his mouth and nostrils, that 
the bottom of the dyke resembled the bed of a 
volcana 

Sister Ursula then turned the glass for the 
fourth time. Hereupon an enormous mass of 
breccia, or gold-stone, as the common folk call 
it, which the fiend had dislodged, rolled down 
upon his foot and crushed it This so enraged 
him that he sent the fragment of gold-stone 
whizzing over the hills to Hove. What with 
rubbing his bruised foot and roaring, a quarter 
of an hour elapsed before he could resume his 
work. 

The fifth turning of the glass gave him such 
pains in the back, that for some minutes he 
was completely disabled. 

"An attack of lumbago!" he cried. '*I 
seem liable to all mortal ailments to-night." 

" Thou hadst better desist," said the saint 
"The next attack may cripple thee for all 
time." 

" I am all right again ! " shouted the demon. 
"It was but a passing seizure, like thoee that 
have gone before it. Thou shalt now see what 
I can da" 

And he began to ply his pickaxe with greater 
energy than ever, toiling on without inter- 
mission, filling the chasm with flame ftt>m hia 
fiery nostrils, and producing the effect of a 
continuous thunderstorm over the weald. Thna 
he wrought on, I say, uninterruptedly for the 
qjace of another hour. 

Sister Ursula then turned the glass for the 
last time. 

The fiend was suddenly checked, but not 
this time by pains in the limbs or prostration 
of strength. He had struck the pickaxe so 
deeply into the chalk that he could not remove 
it He strained every nerve to pluck it forth, 
bat it continued firmly embedded; and the 
helve, which was thick as the mainmast of 
a ship, and of toughest oak, broke in hia 
grasp. 

While he was roaring like an infuriated lioQ 
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with rage and mortification, Saint Cathman 
called out to him to come forth. 

"Wherefore should I come forth?" the fiend 
«ried. "Thou thinkest I am baffled; but thou 
art mistaken. I will dig out my axe -head 
presently, and my shovel will furnish me with 
a new handle. " 

** Cease, if thou canst, for a short space, to 
breathe forth flame and smoke; and look to- 
wards the east," cried the saint. 

" There is a glhnmer of light in the sky in 
that quarter!" exclaimed the demon, holding 
his breath; "but dawn cannot be come al- 
ready." 

"The streak of light g^ws rapidly wider 
and brighter," said the saint. " The shades 
of night are fleeing fast away. The larks are 
beginning to rise and carol forth their matin 
hymns on the downs. The rooks are cawing 
amid the trees of the park beneath us. The 
cattle are lowing in the meads — ^and hark! 
dost thou not hear the cocks crowing in the 
acyacent Tillage of Poynings?" 

"Cocks crowing at Poynings!" yelled the 
fiend. "It must be the dawn. But the sun 
shall not behold my discomfiture." 

" Hide thy head in darkness, accursed be- 
ing!" exclaimed the saint, raising his staff. 
"Hence with thee! and return not to this 
hill. The dwellers within the Sussex Weald 
are saved from thy malice, and may henceforth 
worship without fear. Oct thee hence! I say." 

Abashed by the awful looks of the saint, the 
demon fled. Howling with rage, like a wild 
beast robbed of its prey, he ran to the northern 
boundary of the rampart surrounding the camp, 
where the marks of his gigantic feet may still 
be seen indelibly impressed on the nod. Then 
springing off, and unfolding his sable pinions, 
ho soared over the weald, alighting on Leith 
Hill. 

Just as he took flight Sister Ursula^s taper 
went out. Instant darkness fell upon the 
hill, and Night resumed her former sway. 
The village cocks ceased crowing, the larks 
paused in their songs and dropped to the 
ground like stones, the rooks returned to roost, 
and the lowing herds became silent. 

Saint Cuthman had to make a considerable 
circuit to reach Sister Ursula's cell, a deep 
gulf having been placed between it and the 
headland on which he had taken his stand. 
On arriving at the little structure he found 
that the recluse's troubles were over. Her 
loving heart had for ever ceased to beat. Her 
failing strength had sufficed to turn the hour- 
glass for the last time, and just as the con- 
secrated taper expired she passed away. In 



death she still retained the attitude of prayer, 
her cUsped hands being raised hflavenwanii. 

**8uapke Damme, preees noHnu pro animd 
famulxB torn; Mi si qucB ei maeuleB de terrenU 
carUagna adhcBserunt, remissUmis Hub miseri^ 
cordia delearUur/** ejaculated the holy man. 
"She could not have had a better ending. 
May my own be like it! She shall hare sepul- 
ture in my mother's grave at Steyning. And 
masses and trentals, according to my promise, 
shall be said for the repose of her soul. Peace 
be with her!'* And he went on his way. 

Thus was the demon banished by Saint 
Cuthman from that hill overlooking the lair 
Sussex Weald, and the people of the plain erer 
after prayed in peace. But the devil's handi« 
work, the unfinished dyke, exists to this day. 
Though I never heard that his pickaxe had 
been found. 



LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY. 

The fountains mingle with the riTer^ 

And the rivers with the oeean; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion ; 
Nothing in the world is single; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle;— 
Why not I with thine? 

See, the mountains kiH high heaven^ 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 

If it disdained its brother; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth. 

And the moonbeams kiH the sea; — 
What are all these Idssiogs worth. 
If thou kiss not me? 
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THE FAMILY PICTURE. 

With work in hand, perchance icmie iUiy esp 
To deek the little stranger yet to oome ; 
One roej boy atrnggling to moimt her iMp^ 
The eldest studious, with a book or ina|^^ 
Her timid girl beside, with a faint bloom. 
Conning some tale— while, with no gentls tq^ 
Ton chubby urchin beats bis mimic dram. 
Nor heeds the doubtful frown bar vjm ■■rnins 
So sits the mother t with her fondest smila 
Refrarding her sweet little ones the while. 
And he, the happy man ! to whom bekxif 
These treasoras, Ibels tltoir liTing cbam bsfsOs 
All mortal cares, and ^yes the prattliof throof 
With rapiore-rising heart, and a thaakaglTii^^ 
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THE ANNUITY. 

[George Ontnun, bom At OlMgow, S6ih Mwoli, 1806 s 
dted there, 18M. He was oeUed to the Iwr in 18S7 ; be- 
eune part proprietor and editor of the Wa$gvm HtraUi, 
and wrote a number of hamoroiu and Mtirioal wtnm. 
A collection of hia poemi is pablished bj Blackwood.] 

I gaed to ipend a week in Fife — 

An unoo week it proved to be — 
For there I met a waeaome wife 
Lamentin* her viduity. 
Her grief brak out lae fierce and fell, 
I thought her heart wad burst the iheU: 
And —I was lae left to myael* — 
I lell't her an annuity. 

The bargain lookit fair eneugh— 

She juit was tum'd saxty-three— 
I couldna guess*d she'd prove sae teugh 
By human ingenuity. 
But years have oome, and years have gine» 
And there she's yet as stieve's a stane— 
The limmer's growin' young again. 
Since she got her annuity. 

She's criued awa' to bane and akin; 

But that it seems is naught to me. 
She's like to live — although she's in 
The last stage of tenuity. 
She munches wi' her wisen'd gums, 
An' stumps about on legs o' thrums, 
But oomes as sure as Christmas comee— 
To ca' for her annuity. 

I read the tables drawn wi' eare 

For au Insuranoe Company : 
Her chance o* life was stated there 
Wi' perfect perspicuity. 
But tables here,' or tables there, 
She's lived ten years beyond her share, 
An's like to live a doxen mair, 
To ca' for her annuity. 

Last Yule she had a fearfu' hoast — 

I thought a kink might set me 
I led her out, 'mang snaw and frost, 
Wi* coDstant assiduity. 
But deil may care ! the blast gaed by, 
Aud miss*d the auld anatomy; 
It just oost me a tooth, forbye 
Discharging her annuity. 

If there's a sough of cholera, 

Or typhus— wha sae gleg as she I 
She buys up baths, and drugs an a\ 
In siocan superfluity ! 
She doesna need— she's fever-proof: 
The pest walk'd o'er her very roof- 
She tauld me sae— and then her loof 
Held out for her annuity. 



Ae day she fell— her arm she bnkk— 
A compound fracture as could be; 
Nae leech the oure wad undertak, 
Whate'er was the gratuity. 
It's cured ! — she handles't like a flail- 
It does as wed in bits as hale ; 
But I'm a broken man mysel' 
Wi' her and her annuity. 

Her broozled flesh and broken banes • 
Are wed as flesh and banes can be; 
She beats the taeds that live in stanea 
And fatten in vacuity. 
They die when they're exposed to air — 
They canna thole the atmosphere ; 
But her! — expose her onywhere. 
She lives for her annuity. 

If mortal means could nick her thread 

Smf ' crime it wad appear to me : 
Oa't murder, or ca't homicide, 
Fd justify't— and do it tae. 
But how to fell a wither'd wife 
That's carved out o' the tree o' life ! 
The timmer limmer daurs the knife 
To settle her annuity. 

I'd try a shot; but whar's the mark? 

Her vital parts are hid frae me; 
Her back-bane wanders through her sark,. 
In an unkenn'd cork-screwity. 
She's palsified, and shakes her head 
Sae fast about, ye scarce can see't : 
It's past the power o' sted or lead 
To settle her annuity. 

She might be drown'd : but go shell noi 

Within a mile o' loch or sea ; 
Or hang'd— if cord could grip a throat 
O' siccan exiguity. 
It*s fitter far to hang the rope — 
It draws out like a telescope : 
Twad tak a dreadf u' length o' drop 
To settle her annuity. 

Win puxion do't?— It has been tried* 

But be't in hash or fricassee, 
That*s just the dish she can't abide. 
Whatever kind o* ffout it hae. 
It's needless to assail her doubts; 
She gangs by instinct, like the brutef. 
And only eats an' drinks what suits 
Hersd' and her annuity. 

The Bible says the age o' man 

Threescore and ten perchance may be* 
She's ninety-four.- Let them wha can 
Explain the incongruity. 
She should hae lived afore the flood; 
She's oome o* patriarchal blood ; 
She's some auld pagan mummified, 
Alive for her annuity. 
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She*s been einbalm'd inside and out ; 

She's sauted to the last degree ; 
There's piokle in her very snout, 
Sae caper-like and cruety. 
Lot's wife was fresh compared to her : 
They've kyanized the useless knir— (witch) ; 
She cauna decompose — nae mair 
Than her accurs'd annuity. 

The water-drap wears out the rock, 

As this eternal jaud wears me. 
I could withstand the single shock, 
But not the continuity. 
It's pay me here, and pay me there, 
And pay me, pay me, evermair; 
I'll gang demented wi' despair — 
I'm charged for her annuity. 



ON DECISION OP CHARACTER. 

[Rev. John Foster, bom in Yorkshire, 1770; died 
at SUpleton, 16th Octobur, 1843. He officiated for 
some time as a Baptist minister, but his latter yean 
were chiefly occupied in literary pursuits. His repu- 
tation rests mainly upon his essays: On a Man's 
writing Memoirs of Himself: On Dteiaion of Character: 
The Application of the Epithet Romantic: Bvangtlical 
Rdigion : — these were written in the form of a series of 
letters to a friend : Evils of Popsdar Ignoranct: Lec- 
tures^ be. *' Mr. Foster's essays are Aill of ingenuity 
and original remarks ; the style of them is at once terse 
and elegant." — Ur. DibdinS^ 

A person of undecisive character wonders 
how all the embarrassments in the world hap- 
pened to meet exactly in hi8 way, to place him 
just in that one situation for which he is pe- 
culiarly unadapted, but in which he is also 
willing to think no other man could have acted 
with facility or confidence. Incapable of set- 
ting up a firm purpose on the basis of things 
as they are, he is often employed in vain spe- 
culations on some different supposable state of 
things, which would have saved him from all 
this perplexity and irresolution. He thinks 
what a determined course he could have pur- 
sued if his talents, his health, his age, had 
been different; if he had been acquainted with 
some one person sooner; if his friends were, in 
this or the other point, different from what 
they are; or if fortune had showered her fa- 
vours on hinL And he gives himself as much 
license to complain as if all these advantages 
had been among the rights of his nativity, but 
refused, by a malignant or capricious fate, to his 
life. Thus he is occupied, instead of marking 
with a vigilant eye, and seizing with a strong 
hand, all the possibilities of his actual situation. 

A man without deciaion can never be said 
to belong to hinuelf; since, if he dared to 



assert that he did, the pony force of womm 
cause, about as powerful, yon would have sup- 
posed, as a spider, may make a seizure of the 
hapless boaster the very next moment, and 
contemptuously exhibit the futility of the de- 
terminations by which he was to have proved 
the independence of his understanding and his 
will. He belongs to whatever can make cap- 
ture of him; and one thing after another vin- 
dicates its right to him, by arresting him while 
he is trying to go on; as twigs and chips float- 
ing near the edge of a river are intercepted by 
every weed, and whirled in every little eddy. 
Having concluded on a design, he may pletlge 
himself to accomplish it — >/the hundred diver- 
sities of feeling which may come within the week 
will let him. His character precluding all fore- 
sight of his conduct, he may sit and wonder what 
form and direction his views and action* are 
destined to take to-morrow; as a farmer hat 
often to acknowledge that next day*8 proceed- 
ings are at the disposal of its winds and eloadiL 

This man's notions and determinations al- 
ways depend very much on other human be- 
ings; and what chance for consistency and 
stability while the persons with whom he may 
converse or transact are so various? This very 
evening he may talk with a man whose senti- 
ments will melt away the present fonn and 
outline of his purposes, however firm and de- 
fined he may have fancied them to be. A 
succession of persons whose faculties were 
stronger than his own might, in spite of his 
irresolute reaction, take him and dis p ose of 
him as they pleased. Such infirmity of spirit 
practically confesses him made for sabjeeUon, 
and he passes, like a slave, from owner to 
owner. Sometimes indeed it happens thai a 
person so constituted falls into the irain« and 
under the permanent ascendency, of some ona 
stronger mind, which thns becomes through 
life the oracle and guide, and gives the inferior 
a steady will and plan. This, when the go- 
verning spirit is wise and virtuous, is a fortu- 
nate relief to the feeling, and an adrantage 
gained to the utility of the subordinate aad, 
as it were, appended mind. 

The regulation of every man's plan most 
greatly depend on the course of events, which 
come in an order not to be foreseen or pt^ 
vented. But in accommodating the plans of 
conduct to the train of events, the diflcrenee 
between two men may be no less than that« in 
the one instance the man is sobsenrient to the 
events, and in the other the erents are mads 
subservient to the man. Some men seem to 
hare been taken along by a sneeMsioa of 
events, and, as it were, handed Ibnrtid Im 
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helpless pASfliyenesB from one to another, hay- 
ing no determined principle in their own cha- 
racterd by which they could constrain those 
events to serve a design formed antecedently 
to them, or apparently in defiance of them. 
The events seized them as a neutral material, 
not they the events. Others, advancing through 
life with an internal invincible determination, 
have seemed to make the train of circum- 
stances, whatever they were, conduce as much 
to their chief design as if they had, by some 
directing interposition, been brought about on 
purpose. It is wonderful how even the casu- 
alties of life seem to bow to a spirit that will 
not bow to them, and yield to subserve a de- 
sign which they may, in their first apparent 
tendency, threaten to frustrate. 

You may have known such examples, though 
they arc comparatively not numerous. You 
may have seen a man of this vigorous character 
in a state of indecision concerning some afiair 
in which it was necessary for him to determine, 
because it was necessary for him to act But 
in this case his manner would assure you that 
he would not remain long undecided; you 
would wonder if you found him still balancing 
and hesitating the next day. If he explained 
his thoughts you would perceive that their 
clear process, evidently at each effort gaining 
something toward the result, must certainly 
reach it ere long. The deliberation of such a 
mind is a very different thing from the fluctu- 
ation of one whose second thinking only up- 
sets the first, and whose third confounds both. 
To know how to obtain a determination is one 
of the first requisites and indications of a 
rationally decisive character. 

When the decision was arrived at, and a 
plan of action approved, you would feel an 
assurance that something would absolutely be 
done. It is characteristic of such a mind to 
think for effect, and the pleasure of escaping 
from temporary doubt g^ves an additional im- 
pulse to the force with which it is carried into 
action. The man will not re-examine his 
conclusions with endless repetition, and he 
will not be delayed long by consulting other 
persons after he had ceased to consult himself. 
He cannot bear to sit still among unexecuted 
deciMionM and unattempted projects. We wait 
to hear of his achievements, and are confident 
wc 8hall not wait long. The possibility or the 
means may not be obvious to us, but we know 
that everything will be attempted, and that a 
spirit of such determined will is like a river, 
which, in whatever manner it is obstructed, 
will make its way somewhere. It must have 
cost Caesar many anxious hours of deliberation 



before he decided to pass the Rubicon, but it 
is probable he suffered but few to elapse be- 
tween the decision and the execution. And 
any one of his friends who should have been 
apprised of his determination, and anderstood 
his character, would have smiled contemptu- 
ously to hear it insinuated that though Caesar 
had resolved, Caesar would not dare; or that 
though he might cross the Rubicon, whose op- 
posite banks presented to him no hostile le- 
gions, he might come to other rivers which he 
would not cross; or that either rivers, or any 
other obstacle, would deter him from prosecut- 
ing his determination from this ominous com- 
mencement to its very last consequence. 

One signal advantage possessed by a mind 
of this character is that its passions are not 
wasted. The whole measure of passion of which 
any one, with important transactions before 
him, is capable, is not more than enough to 
supply interest and energy for the required 
practical exertions; therefore as little as pos- 
sible of this costly flame should be expended 
in a way that does not aagment the force of 
action. But nothing can less contribute, or 
be more destructive to vigour of action, than 
protracted anxious fluctuation, through resolu- 
tions adopted, rejected, resumed, suspended; 
while yet nothing causes a greater expense of 
feeling. The heart is fretted and exhausted 
by being subjected to an alternation of con- 
trary excitements, with the ultimate mortify- 
ing consciousness of their contributing to no 
end. The long-wavering deliberation, whether 
to perform some bold action of difficult virtue, 
has often cost more to feeling than the action 
itself, or a series of such actions, would have 
cost; with the great disadvantage too of not 
being relieved by any of that invigoration 
which the man in action finds in the activity 
itself, that q>irit created to renovate the energy 
which the action is expending. When the 
passions are not consumed among dubious 
musings and abortive resolutions, their utmost 
value and use can be secured by throwing all 
their animating force into effective operation. 

Another advantage of this character is that 
it exempts from a great deal of interference 
and obstructive annoyance which an irresolute 
man may be almost sure to encounter. Weak- 
ness in every form tempts arrogance, and a 
man may be allowed to wish for a kind of cha- 
racter with which stupidity and impertinence 
may not make so free. When a firm decisive 
q>irit is recognized, it is curious to see how 
the space clears around a man, and leaves him 
room and freedom. The di^Msition to inter- 
rogate, dictate, or banter preserves a respoei- 
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ful and politic distance, judging it not unwise 
to keep the peace with a person of so much 
energy. A conviction that he nnderatands, 
and that he wills with extraordinary force, 
silences the conceit that intended to perplex 
or instruct him, and intimidates the malice 
that was disposed to attack him. There is a 
feeling, as in respect to fate, that the decrees 
of so inflexible a spirit must be right, or that 
at least they will be accomplished. 

But not only will he secure the freedom of 
acting for himself: he will obtain also by de- 
grees the coincidence of those in whose com- 
pany he is to transact the business of life. If 
the manners of such a man be free from arro- 
gance, and he can qualify his firmness with 
a moderate degree of insinuation; and if his 
measures have partly lost the appearance of 
being the dictates of his will, under the wider 
and softer sanction of some experience that 
they are reasonable, both competition and fear 
will be laid to sleep, and his will may acquire 
an unresisted ascendency over many who will 
be pleased to fall into the mechanism of a sys- 
tem which they find makes them more success- 
ful and happy than they could have been amidst 
the anxiety of adjusting plans and expedients 
of their own, and the consequences of often ad- 
justing them ill. I have known several parents, 
both fathers and mothers, whose management 
of their families has answered this description, 
and has displayed a striking example of the 
facile complacency with which a number of 
persons, of diflferent ages and dispositions, will 
yield to the decisions of a firm mind, acting 
on an equitable and enlightened system. 

The last resource of this character is hard 
inflexible pertinacity, on which it may be al- 
lowed to rest its strength after finding it can 
be eflectnal in none of its milder forms. I re- 
member admiring an instance of this kind in 
a firm, sagacious, and estimable old man whom 
I well knew, and who has long been dead. 
Being on a jury in a trial of life and death, 
he was satisfied of the innocence of the pri- 
soner; the other eleven were of the opposite 
opinion. But he was resolved the man should 
not be condemned ; and as the first effort for 
preventing it, very properly made application 
to the minds of his associates, spending several 
hours in labouring to convince them. But he 
found he made no impression, while he was 
exhausting the strength which it was necessary 
to reserve for another mode of operation. He 
then calmly told them that it should now be a 
trial who could endure confinement and famine 
the longest, and that they might be quite as- 
snred he would sooner die than release them at 



the expense of the prisoner's life. In this ■Koft-^ 
tion they qpent about twenty-foar boon; whea 
at length all acceded to his verdict of acqoittaL 
It is not necessary to amplify on the indis- 
pensable importance of this quality in order 
to the accomplishment of anything eminentlj 
good. We instantly see that every path to 
signal excellence is so obstructed and beset 
that none but a spirit so qualified can psas. 
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[Thomas Haynes Bayly, bom nmx Bath, 1797 ; di«d 
1889. Edncated at Oxford, and intended for thaohnrob. 
He wrote thirty-six pieoei for the atage, Mraiml Bovttla 
—Aj^mert; Kindneu in Women, Ao., — and nnmi 
■onge. At a aong-writer, he waa most proliflo and 
popular: The Soldier^t Tear (one of four Ijrici 
under the title of Stmga of a 8*ildier'$ Stovy, and th» 
only oneof them worth rememberingX We Met^-ttmeimm 
Crovd, and a few others, are still well known. D. M. Moir 
said of him: " He possessed a playftd foncj, a |«aiiH— it 
ear, a refined taste, and a sentiment which rancad yim^- 
antly trom the fkncifol to the pathetic."] 

What is her thought? may we not guess 
What those eloquent eyes express? 
May we not read in her tranquil bhsek 
All that her musical voice could speak? 

What is her thought? sits she alone, 

Watching the path of the absent one* 

Eager to welcome him home again. 

From the ocean-storm or the battle-plaiat 

If it be so, how blest is he, 

The treasured thought of her memory! 

Upon her knees, at dawn of day, 

For him she fervently will pray; 

And, when her midnight lamp grows dim. 

Again her prayer will be for him. 

What is her thought? of former days? 
Of ohildhood*B bright and flowery ways? 
Of ardent hopes untimely cros8*dy 
And early friends too early lost? 

No, in that calm and lovely faos 
Nothing of sadness can we traoe, 
For self-reproach is the canker-worm 
That wears away the beauteous form. 

When the first wild storm of grief is speBft, 
There are tranquil days for the innooent ; 
She hath assuaged, while in prayer sIm knsl^ 
The keenest wound that her heart bslli f^llL 



What is her thought? of the time to 
Of a cheerful hearth, of a happy homs? 
Of love unchanging? of a friend 
Whose fond affection ne*er wiU endf 
What is her thought?— whatever it bs^ 
May thoughts as pore be in stors for b»I 
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ADVENTURES OF A CAVALIER. 

[D»ai«l De Foe, bom in London, 1061 ; died tUre, 
S4th April, 1731. He wm the ton of a tratcber in St. 
Oilee. CripplegAte, and wu ednoated with a riew to 
the Praebyterian ministiy. He became a soldier (aa an 
adherent to Monmouth), a hosier, a tile-maker, and a 
woollen merehant in raooeanon. Hit politioal and 
•atirioal pamphleta— &My on PnjeeU; Th* Tnu-Bvm 
Bngtiahman (Teree) ; and The Skorteti Way viA Vu Di»- 
$entert — earned for him reputation and imprisonment. 
He was employed as a goverament agent in the negoti- 
ations fin- the Union between Hootland and England, 
^hich supplied him with the materials fbr his history 
of that event. But hii raillery and satire were mis- 
undentood, imprisonment and fines imporerithed him, 
slander harassed him, and he was stricken with apoplexy 
whilst writing his defenoe in lllb^A n A pveal to Honour 
and JvMice, though it 6e of hit Wortt Snemiet, being a 
True Aooonnt of his Conduct in Publio Ailkirs. He re- 
covered his health, and thinking that it would be more 
to his advantage to attempt to amuse the public 
than to reform it. he produced Rntiruon Ci-utoe. The 
success was immediate and enduring. It was followed 
by The Life and Piraeie* of Captain Singleton: The Ad- 
vm/KTM of Roxana; 7^ Life of Colonel Jack; The Hi»- 
tory of Duncan Campbell; MoU Flanders; A Journal nf 
the Plague in 1665: Religiout Courtthip; The PMUeal 
Hittory of the Drnl, and a Sjfitem of Magic: A Relation 
f>f the Apparition <^ one Mn. Veal (written to sell a 
heavy book, DrrUnetmrf on Death): A Tour through 
England and Scotland ; A Plan of the Bngliah Commerce: 
Giving Alma no Charily: and The Memoirs of a Cavalier^ 
during the Civil Wars in England, flrom which we quote 
the Cavalier's adventures in eecaping from the battle 
of Marston Moor. De Foe is said to have produced 210 
books and pamphleta, and in all he was excellent. He 
is acknowledged to be one of the master spirits of Sng- 
liah literature.] 

I bad but very coarse treatment in tbia figbt; 
for, returning witb tbe prince from the puriuit 
of the right wing, and finding all Io«t, I halted 
with some other officers to consider what to 
do. At first we were for making our retreat 
in a body, and might have done so well enough 
if we had known what bad happened before 
we saw ourselves in the middle of the enemy; 
for Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had got together 
his scattered troops, and joined by some of the 
left wing, knowing who we were, charged at 
with great fury. It was not a time to think 
of anything but getting away, or dying upon 
the spot The prince kept on in the front; 
and Sir Thomas Fairfax, by this charge, cut 
off about three regiments of us from oar body; 
but bending his main strength at the prince, 
left us, as it were, behind him in the middle 
of the field of battle. We took this for the 
only opportunity we could hare to get off; and 
joining together, we made across the place of 
battle in as good order as we could, with our 
carabine« presented. In thii poatore we paased 
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by aerenl bodies of the enemy's foot, who 
stood with their pikes charged to keep us off; 
bat they bad no occasion, for we had no design 
to meddle with them, bat to get fh>m them. 
Thus we made a swift march, and thoag^t 
ourselves pretty secore; bat our work was not 
done yet, for on a sadden we saw ourselves 
ander a necessity of fighting our way through 
a great body of Manchester's horse, who came 
galloping upon as over the moor. They had» 
as we suppose, been pursuing some of oar 
broken troops which were fled before, and see- 
ing as, they gave us a home charge. We re- 
ceived them as well as we could, but pushed to 
get through them, which at last we did with a 
considerable loss to them. However, we lost 
so many men, either killed or separated from 
us (for all could not follow the same way), that 
of our three regiments, we could not be above 
400 horse together when we got quite clear, 
and these were mixed men, some of one troop 
and regiment, some of another. Not that I 
believe many of as were killed in the last 
attack, for we had plainly the better of the 
enemy; but our design being to get off, some 
shifted for themselves one way, and some 
another, in the best manner they could, and 
as their several fortunes guided them. Four 
hundred more of this body, as I afterwards 
understood, having broke through the enemy's 
body another way, kept together, and got into 
Pontefract Castle; and 300 more made north- 
ward and to Skipton, where the prince after- 
wards fetched them off. 

These few of as that were left together, with 
whom I was, being now pretty clear of parsait, 
halted, and began to inquire who and what we 
were, and what we should do; and, on a short 
debate, I proposed we should make to the first 
garrison of the king's that we could recover, 
and that we should keep together, lest tbe 
country people shoald insult as upon the 
roads. With this resolution we pashed on 
westward for Lancashire; but our misfortunes 
were not yet at an end. We travelled very 
hard, and got to a village upon the river 
Wharf, near Wetherby. At Wetherby there 
was a bridge, but we understood that a party 
from Leeds had secured the town and the post, 
in order to stop the fleeing Cavaliers, and that 
it would be very hard to get through there, 
thoagfa, as we understood afterwards, there 
were no soldiers there but a guard of the towns- 
men. In this pickle we consulted what course 
to take. To stay where we were till morning, 
we all concluded would not be safe. Some 
advised to take the stream with our horses; 
bat the river, which is deep, and the carreDt 
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Bat the coantry being hj thU time alanned, 
and the rout of our army everywhere known, 
we foresaw abandonee of difficalties before as; 
we were not strong enoagh to venture into any 
great towns, and we were too many to be con- 
cealed in small ones. Upon this we resolved 
to halt in a great wood, about three miles 
beyond the place where we had the last skir- 
mish, and sent out scouts to discover the coun- 
try, and learn what they could, either of the 
enemy or of our friends. 

Anybody may suppose we had but indif- 
ferent quarters here, either for ourselves or for 
our horses; but, however, we made shift to lie 
here two days and one night. In the interim 
I took upon me, with two more, to go to Leeds 
to learn some news. We were disguised like 
country ploughmen; the clothes we got at a 
farmer's house, which for that particular occa- 
sion we plundered; and I cannot say no blood 
was shed in a manner too rash, and which I 
could not have done at another time; but our 
case was desperate, and the people too surly, 
and 8hot at us out of the window, wounded 
one man, and shot a horse, which we counted 
as g^reat a loss to us as a man, for our safety 
depended upon our horses. Here we got clothes 
of all sorts, enoagh for both sexes; and thus, 
dressing myself np ala paisatU, with a white 
eap on my head, and a fork on my shoulder, 
and one of my comrades in the farmer's wife's 
russet gown and petticoat, like a woman; the 
other with an old crutch like a lafkie man, and 
all mounted on such horses as we had taken 
the day before from the country, away we go 
to Leeds by three iMveral ways, and agreed to 
meet upon the bridge. My pretended country- 
woman acted her part to the life, though the 
party was a gentleman of good quality of the 
Earl of Worcester's family; and the cripple did 
as well as he; but I thought myself very awk- 
ward in my dress, which made me very shy, 
especially among the soldiers. We passed their 
sentinels and guards at Leeds unobserved, and 
put up our horses at several houses in the 
town, from whence we went up and down to 
make our remarks. My cripple was the fittest 
to go among the soldiers, because there was 
less danger of being pressed. There be in- 
formed himself of the matters of war, particu- 
larly that the enemy sat down again to the 
sicfce of York: that flying parties were in pur- 
suit of the Cavaliers; and there he heard that 
500 horAe of the Lord Manchester's men bad 
followed a party of Cavaliers over Bramham 
Moor; and that, entering a lane, the Cavaliers, 
who were 1000 strong, fell upon them, and 
killed them all but about fifty. This, thoogh 



it was a lie, was very pleasant to us to hear, 
knowing it was our party because of the other 
part of the story, which was thus: that the 
Cavaliers had taken possession of such a wood, 
where they rallied all the troops of their flying 
army; that they had plundered the country 
as they came, taking all the good horses they 
could get; that they had plundered Qoodman 
Thompson's house, which was the farmer I 
mentioned, and killed man, woman, and child; 
and that they were about 2000 strong. 

My other friend in woman's clothes got 
among the good wives at an inn, where she 
set up her horse, and there she heard the same 
sad and dreadful tiding^; and that this party 
was BO strong, none of the neighbouring gar- 
risons durst stir out, but that they had sent 
expresses to York for a party of horse to come 
to their assistance. 

I walked up and down the town, but fancied 
myself so ill disguised, and so easy to be 
known, that I cared not to talk with anybody. 
We met at the bridge exactly at our time, and 
compared our intelligence, found it answered 
our end of coming, and that we had nothing 
to do but to get back to our men; but my 
cripple told me he would not stir till he bought 
some victuals: so away he hops with his crutch, 
and buys four or five great pieces of bacon, as 
many of hung beef, and two or three loaves; 
and borrowing a sack at the inn (which I sup- 
pose he never restored), he loads his horse^ and 
getting a large leather bottle, he filled that of 
aqua vitn instead of small beer; my woman 
comrade did the like. I was uneasy in my 
mind, and took no care but to get out of the 
town. However, we all came off well enough; 
but it was well forme that I had no proriBioni 
with me, as you will hear presently. We 
came, as I said, into the town by sevenl ways, 
and so we went out; but about three miles 
from the town we met again exactly where 
we had agreed. I being about a quarter of a 
mile from the rest, I met three country fellows 
on horseback: one had a long pole on his 
shoulder, another a fork, the third no weapon 
at all that I saw. I gave them the road very 
orderly, being habited like one of their breth- 
ren; but one of them stopping short at me, 
and looking earnestly, calls out, " Hark thee, 
friend," says he, in a broad north-country 
tone, " whar hast thou thilk horse V I must 
confess I was in the utmost confusion at the 
question, neither being able to answer the 
question, nor to speak in his tone; so I made 
as if I did not hear him, and went on. "Na, 
but ye's not gang soa," says the boor, and 
comes up to me, and takes hold of the horse's 
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bridle to stop me; at which, vexed at heart 
that I could not tell how to talk to him, I 
reached him a great knock on the pate with 
mj fork, and fetched him off his horse, and 
then began to mend my pace. The other 
elowns, though it seems they knew not what 
the fellow wanted, pursued me; and finding 
they had better heels than I, I saw there was 
no remedy but to make use of my hands, and 
faced about The first that came up with me 
was he that had no weapons, so I thought I 
might parley with him ; and speaking as 
country- like as I could, I asked him what he 
wanted? ''Thou'st knaw that soon," says 
Yorkshire, "and I'se but come at thee." 
** Then keep awa*, man," said I, "or I'se 
brain thee." By this time the third man 
came up, and the parley ended; for he gave 
me no words, but laid at me with his long 
pole, and that with such fury that I began to 
be doubtful of him. I was loathe to shoot the 
fellow, though I had piRtols under my gray 
frock, as well for that the noise of a pistol 
might bring more people in, the village being 
in our rear, and also because I could not ima- 
gine what the fellow meant or would have; but 
at last, finding be would be too many for me 
with that long weapon, and a hardy strong 
fellow, I threw myself off my horse, and run- 
ning in with him, stabbed my fork into his 
horse; the horse being wounded, staggered 
awhile and then fell down, and the booby had 
not the sense to get down in time, but fell 
with him; upon which, giving him a knock or 
two with my fork, I secured him. The other 
by this time had furnished himself with a 
great stick out of a hedge, and before I was 
disengaged from the last fellow, gave me two 
such blows that if the last had not missed my 
head and hit me on the shoulder, I had ended 
the fight and my life together. It was time to 
look about me now, for this was a madman; 
I defended myself with my fork, but it would 
not do. At last, in short, I was forced to 
pistol him, and get on horseback again, and 
with all the speed I could make, get away to 
the wood to our men. 

If my two fellow spies had not been behind, 
I had never known what was the meaning of 
this quarrel of the three countrymen: but my 
cripple had all the particulars, for he being 
behind us, as I have already observed, when 
he came up to the first fellow, who began the 
fray, he found him beginning to come to him- 
self. So he gets off, and pretends to help him, 
and sets him upon his breach, and being a 
very merry fellow, talked to him: " Well, and 
w hut's the matter now ? " says he to him. ' 'Ah, 



wae*8 me/' says the feUow/Tie killed!" ''Koi 
quite, mon," says the cripple. " that's a 
fause thief," says he; and thus they ^talejed. 
My cripple got him on bis feet, and gave him 
a dram of his aqua vitas bottle, and made 
much of him, in order to know what was the 
occasion of the quarrel. Our disguised woman 
pitied the fellow too, and together they set 
him up again upon his horse, and then he told 
them that that fellow was got upon one of his 
brother's horses who lived at Wetherby. They 
said the Cavaliers stole him, but it was like 
such rogues; no mischief could be done in the 
country but it was the poor Cavalieni moat 
bear the blame, and the like; and thus they 
jogged on till they came to the place where 
the other two lay. The first fellow they aiuated 
as they had done the other, and gave him a 
dram out of the leather bottle; but the lait 
fellow was past their care, so they came away. 
For when they understood that it was my 
horse they claimed, they began to be afraid 
that their own horses might be known teo, 
and then they had been betrayed in a worse 
pickle than I, and must have been forced to 
have done some mischief or other to have got 
away. 

I had sent out two troopers to fetch them 
off if there was any occasion; but their stay 
was not long, and the two troopers saw them at 
a distance coming towards as, so they retamed. 

I had enough of going for a spy, and my 
companions had enough of staying in the 
wood; for other intelligences agreed 'with cms, 
and all concurred in this, that it was time to 
be going. However, this use we made of it, 
that while the country thought ns io atrong^ 
we were in the less danger of being attaeked, 
though in the more of being obaerved; bnt all 
this while we heard nothing of onr friends till 
the next day. We then heard Prince Rnpert, 
with about 1000 horse, was at Skipton, and 
from thence marched away to Westmoreland. 

We concluded now we had two or three days* 
time good; for, since messengers were sent to 
York for a party to suppress as, we most have 
at least two days' march of them, and thae> 
fore all concluded we were to make the best 
of our way. Early in the morning, therefoRp 
wc decamped from those dull quarters; and as 
we marched through a village, we foond the 
people very civil to us, and the woman aied 
out, " Ood bless them; it is a pity the Boaad- 
heads should make such work wiUi sach bmve 
men," and the like. Finding we were 
our friends, we resolved to halt a little 
refresh ourselves; and indeed the people 
very kind to us, gave us victuals and drial^ 
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mnd took care of our hones. It happened to 
be my lot to stop at a house where the good 
woman took a great deal of pains to proTide 
for as; bat I obsenred the good man walked 
aboat with a cap apon hia head, and rery mach 
oat of order. I took no great notice of it, 
being very sleepy, and baring asked my land- 
lady to let me hare a bed, I lay down and 
slept heartily.. When I waked I found my 
landlord on another bed groaning very heavily. 
When I came down stairs I found my cripple 
talking with my landlady. He was now out 
of his disguise, but we called him cripple still; 
and the other who pat on the woman's clothes 
we called Qoody Thompson. As soon as he 
saw me he called me out. " Do you know," 
says he, " the man of the bouse yotf are quar- 
tered in?" " No, not I," says I. " No, so I 
believe, nor they you," says he. "If they 
did, the goodwife would not hare made you 
a posset, and fetched a white loaf for you." 
"What do you mean?*' says I. "Haye you 
seen the man?" says he. "Seen him?" says 
I, "yes, and heard him too. The man is 
sick, and groans so heavily," says I, " that I 
could not lie upon the bed any longer for him." 
"Why, this is the poor man," says he, "thit 
you knocked down with your fork yesterday; 
and I have had all the story out yonder at the 
mext door." I confess it grieved me to have 
been forced to treat one so roughly who was 
one of our friends; bat to make some amends, 
we contrived to give the poor man his brother's 
horse; and my cripple told him a formal story, 
that he believed the horse was taken away 
from the fellow by some of our men; and if he 
knew him again, if it was his friend's horse 
he should have him. The man came down 
upon the news, and I caused six or seven 
horses, which were taken at the same time, to 
bo shown him. He immediately chose the 
right; so I gave him the horse, and we pre- 
tended a great deal of sorrow for the man's 
hurt, and that we had not knocked the fellow 
on the head as well as took away the horse. 
The man was so overjoyed at the revenge he 
thought was taken on the fellow, that we heard 
him groan no more. We ventured to stay all 
day at this town, and the next night; and got 
guides to lead us to Blackstone Edge, a ridge 
of mountains which parts this side of York* 
bhirc from Lancashire. Early in the morning 
wc marched, and kept our scouts very carefully 
out every way, who brought us no news for 
thin (lay. We kept on all night, and made 
our horses do penance for that little rettt they 
had, and the next morning we passed the hills 
and got into Lancashire, to a town called 



Littleborough, and from thence to Rochdale, 
a little market-town. And now we thought 
ourselves safe as to the punuit of enemies from 
the side of York, our design was to get to 
Bolton, but all the county was full of the 
enemy in flying parties; and how to get to 
Bolton we knew not At last we resolved to 
send a messenger to Bolton; but he came back 
and told us he had, with lurking and hiding, 
tried all the ways that he thought possible, 
but to no purpose, for he could not get into 
the town. We sent another, and he never re- 
turned; and some time afterward we under- 
stood he was taken by the enemy. At last 
one got into the town, but brought us word 
they were tired out with constant alarms, had 
been straitly blocked up, and every day ex- 
pected a siege, and therefore advised us either 
to go northward, where Prince Rupert and the 
Loni Goring ranged at liberty, or to get over 
Warrington Bridge, and so secure our retreat 
to Chester. This double direction divided our 
opinions: I was for getting into Chester, both 
to recruit myself with horses and with money, 
both which I wanted, and to get refreshment, 
which we all wanted; but the miy'or part of 
our men were for the north. First, they said, 
there was their general, and it was their duty 
to the cause, and the king's interest obliged 
us to go where we could do best service; and 
there were their friends, and every man might 
hear some news of his own regiment, for we 
belonged to several regiments; besides, all the 
towns to the left of us were possessed by Sir 
William Brereton; Warrington and Northwich 
garrisoned by the enemy, and a strong party 
at Manchester; so that it was very likely we 
should be beaten and dispersed before we could 
get to Chester. These reasons, and especially 
the last, determined us for the north, and we 
had resolved to mareh the next morning, when 
other intelligence brought us to more speedy 
resolutions. We kept our scouts continually 
abroad to bring us intelligence of the enemy, 
whom we expected on our backs, and also to 
keep an eye upon the country; for as we lived 
upon them something at large, they were 
r^y enough to do ns any ill turn as it lay in 
their power. 
I The first messenger that came to us was 
; from our friends at Bolton, to inform us that 
' they were preparing at Manchester to attack 
us. One of our parties had been as far as 
Stockport, on the edge of Cheshire, and was 
pursued by a party of the enemy, but got off 
by the help of the night Thus all things 
looking black to the south, we had resolved to 
mareh northward in the morning, when one of 
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oar Bcouis from the side of Manchester assured 
us Sir Thomas Middleton, with some of the 
Parliament forces and the country troops, 
making above 1200 men, were on their march 
to attack us, and would certainly beat up our 
quarters that night. Upon this adrice we 
resolved to be gone; and getting all things in 
readiness, we began to march about two hours 
before night; and having gotten a trusty fel- 
low for a g^ide — a fellow that we found was a 
friend to our side — he put a project into my 
head which saved us all for that time, and 
that was to give out in the village that we 
were marched back to Yorkshire, resolving to 
get into Pontefract Castle; and accordingly he 
leads us out of the town the same way we 
came in; and taking a boy with him, he sends 
the boy back just at night, and bade him say 
he saw us go up the hills at Blackstone Edge; 
and it happened very well, for this party were 
so sure of us that they had placed 400 men on 
the road to the northward to intercept our 
retreat that way, and had left no way for us, 
as they thought, to get away, but back again. 
About ten o'clock at night they assaulted 
our quarters, but found we were gone; and 
being informed which way, they followed upon 
the spur, and travelling all night, being moon- 
light, they found themselves the next day 
about fifteen miles east, just out of our way; 
for we had, by the help of our guide, turned 
short at the foot of the hills, and through 
blind untrodden paths, and with difficulty 
enough, by noon the next day had reached j 
almost twenty-five miles north, near a town ' 
called Clithero. Here we halted in the open I 
field, and sent out our people to see how things ■ 
were in the country. This part of the country, ' 
almost unpassable, and walled round with • 
hills, was indifTerent quiet; and we got some ; 
refreshment for ourselves, but very little horse- 
meat, and so went on ; but we had not marched 
far before we found ourselves discovered; and 
the 400 horse sent to lie in wait for us as ', 
before, having understood which way we went, 
followed us hard; and, by letters to some of , 
their friends at Preston, we found we were ■ 
beset again. Our g^ide began now to be out 
of his knowledge, and our scouts brought us 
word the enemy's horse was posted before us; 
and we knew they were in our rear. In this 
exigence we resolved to divide our small body, 
and so amusing them, at least one might get 
off, if the other miscarried. I took about 
eighty horse with me, among which were all 
that I had of my own regiment, amounting to 
about thirty-two, and took the hills towards 
Yorkshire. Here we met with such unpassable 



hills, vast moors, rocki, and stony wmya, ms 
lamed all our horses and tired oor men: and 
sometimes I was ready to think we ahonld 
never be able to get over them, till oar horses 
failing, and jack-boots being but indifferent 
things to travel in, we might be starved before 
we should find any road or towns, for guide 
we had none but a boy who knew but little, 
and would cry when we asked him any ques- 
tions. I believe neither men nor horses erer 
passed in some places where we went, and for 
twenty hours we saw not a town nor a house, 
excepting sometimes from the top of the moun- 
tains, at a vast distance. I am persuaded we 
might have encamped here, if we had bad pro- 
visions, till the war had been over, and hare 
met with no disturbance; and I have often 
wondered since how we got into such horrible 
places, as much as how we got out. Thai 
which was worse to us than all the rest was, 
that we knew not where we were going; nor 
what part of the country we should come into 
when we came out of those desolate crags. At 
hist, after a terrible fatigue, we began to see 
the western parts of Yorkshire, some few vil- 
lages, and the country at a distance looked a 
little like England; for I thought before it 
looked like old Brennus hill, which the 
call the grandfather of the Alps. We got 
relief in the villages, which indeed some of ns 
had so much need of that they were hardly 
able to sit their horses, and others were forced 
to help them off, they were so faint. I nercr 
felt so much of the power of hunger in my 
life, for having not eaten in thirty hoars, I 
was as ravenous as a hoand; and if I had had 
a piece of horseflesh, I believe I should not 
have had patience to have stayed dresdnii; it, 
but have fallen upon it raw, and have eaten it 
as greedily as a Tartar. 

However, I ate very cautiously, having often 

seen the danger of men's eating heartily after 

long fasting. Our next care was to inquire 

our way. Halifax, they told us, was on our 

right; there we durst not think of goin^ 

Skipton was before us, and there we knew not 

how it was; for a body of 8000 horse, sent out 

by the enemy in pursuit of Prince Rupeitp had 

been there but two days before, and Uie eoun- 

try people could not tell us whether they were 

gone or no; and Manchester's bone, which 

were sent out after our party, were then at 

, Halifax in quest of us, and afterwards marched 

, into Cheshire. In this distress we would haivu 

I hired a guide, but none of the countiy people 

- would go with us, for the Boandheads would 

hang them, they said, when they esme thwu. 

Upon this I called a fellow to me: "Haifcyib 
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fliend," Mji I, "doit thee know the waj lo 
U U> briog n« into Wcatmoreland, mad not 
keep the great romd from Tork!" "Aj, 
BurT7."B>]« he, " I ken the *&;■ weel eaoD." 
"And 70a WDDld go tnd guide ai," uid I, 
"but thftt yoa ue afnid the Boundheada sill 
bang joat" "Indeed voald I," uji the 
fellDT. " Wby then," uj> I, " tboa hadst as 
good be hanged b; a Roundhead u 1 Cavaliers 
for if thou wilt not go, I'll hang thee Juit 
now." " Na, and ye Bene me aoa," «*ya the 
fellow, " I'm ene gang with je; for I care not 
for hanging; and ye'U get me a good hone, 
I'm gang and be one of ye, for I'll nere come 
heame more." This pleased ni itiU better; 
and ve mooated the fellow, far three of our 
men died that night with the extreme fatigue 
of the last service, 

Kelt morning, when oar new trooper woi 
nounted and clothed, we hardly koew Um; 
and this fellow led na by aach wayi, inch wll- 
demeaaes, and yet with auch prudence, keeplog 
the hilla to the left that we might have the 
Tillaga to refresh oonelTca, that without him 
we had oeitainly either perished In thoae 
moantains, or fallen into the enemy's bandi. 
We passed the great road from York so criti- 
cally as to time, that from one of the hilla he 
ahowed ua a party of the euemy'a horee, who 
were then marching into Westmoreland. We 
lay Btill that day, finding we were not diaco- 
Tered by them; and our guide proved the beet 
acoat that we conld have had, for he wonld go 
out ten miles at a time, and bring ua in all 
the news of the country. Here he brought ua 
word that York was surrendered upon articles, 
anil that Newcaatle. irhich had been aurpriaed 
by the king'n party, was besi^ed by another 
army of ScotH, advanced to help their brethren. 

Along llic edges of those vast mountain! we 
paiwcd, with the help of our guide, till we 
•.'amc into the forest of Swale; and finding 
uuru:lTCii perfectly concealed here — for no aol- 
dicr had ever been here all the war, nor per- 
haps would not if It had lasted teven years — 
we thought we wanted a few daya' rett, at leait 
for our horaes; ao we resolved to halt, and 
while we did so we made »me diaguiaea, and 
sent out some spies Into the country; bat aa 
here wire no great lowna nor no post-road, we 
(tcilvcry little intelligence. We rested four days. 
auil then marched again: and indeed, baring 
no great stock of money about ua, and not rery 
free of that we had, four days was enongh for 
those poor places to be able to maintain ui. 

We thought onnelvei pretty aecnr« now; 
bat oar chief care waa how to get over those 
tarrible mountains; for having paaaed the 



nNtd that leads from York to Lancuter, the 
engs, the farther northward we looked, looked 
itill thewone, and our bnainesswas all on th« 
other «de. Our guide told na he wonld biing 
us out if we would have patience, which m 
were obliged to, and kept on thia alow mareh 
till he brought ns to Stanhope, in the conntj 
of Durham, where some of Qoring'g hone and 
two regiments of foot had their quarten. Thia 
was nineteen days from the battle of Uanton 
Moor. The prince, who waa then at Kendal 
in Westmoreland, and who had given me over 
aa lost, when he had news of our arrival sent 
an ezpreia to me lo meet him at Appleby, 1 
went thither accordingly, and gave him aa 
account of oar joomey; and there I heard th« 
short hlatory of the other part of our nen, 
whom we parted from in Laneaahire. They 
made tbe best of their way north. They had 
two reaolnte gentlemen who commanded; and 
being so closely pnraued by the enemy thai 
they found theDuelves onder the neccaaity of 
fighting, they halted and faced about, expect- 
ing the charge. The boldneaa of the action 
made the officer who led the enemy's bona 
(which it seems were the county horse only) 
afraid of Ihem; which they perceiving, taking 
the advantage of hia feara, bravely advance 
and charge them ; and tboogh they were above 
200 horae. they routed them, killed about 
thirty or forty, got some horses and some 
money, and pushed on their march night and 
day ; but coming near Lancaster, they were m> 
waylaid and pursned that they agreed to aep*- 
rale, and shift every man for hinuelf. Many 
of them fell into the enemy's hands, lome 
were killed attempting to pass through the 
river Lane, some went back again, six or Bcvcn 
got to Bolton, and about eighteen got safe ta 
Prince Rupert. 



HOAR-PBOST. 

What dream of beauty ever e<7uairdtUsT 
What bands from Fserylaud have nlliad forth. 
With mowy foliage from the abundant North, 
With imagery from the realms of bliss t 
What visioDS of my boyhood do I miss 
That here are not restored ! All splendonn pni«t 
All loveltnesa, al) gnvna that allnre ; 
Shapes that amuii ; a paradise that Is,— 
Tet WIS not,— will not in few moments be : 
Olary from nakedneas, that playfully 
Slimici with passing Ufa each summer booD ; 
Clothing the ground — replenishing the tree; 
Weaving snh. bower, and delicate festoon ; 
SUUaa a dream,— and like a dream tn flf«1 
I WnuaM Uowm 
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THE VOICE OF SPBIKa. 

(Mrs. FelieU DorothMt HflBttas, botii im LlTitpool, 
IMh September, 1794 ; died in Dablia, 12th Maj. 18Sft. 
She besaa to write Tecue before she wee nine yeea of 
•0B, and bm: lint Tolome of poema, Barip Blomoms, ap- 
peemrt in 1808. Four jean afterwanU ahe beoame 
the wife of Captain Hemana, from whom she leparated 
aboot the period of the birth of her fifth aon. Her 
prindpai worica are: Bngiand eutd Spain, or FaUntr 
<md Patrioti$m: The Domatie Jffeetion$: RaUnxOicn nf 
iA4 WorkM 0/ AH in italjf; MotUm Qrteee; Wailaee and 
Bruce: Tales and Hidorie Beau*: Fttpert of PaUrmo, 
« ixagpdj; The Seeptie; The Fored Sanetwirjf: Reeorde 
pf Women: Hymnefor Childhood: Seenee and Bymne of 
L{fe, Ao. She alao oontribnted to the Bdinburgh Review, 
and edited and compiled many miaoeUaneooa rolnmea. 
Sir Archibald Aliaon said: **Un. Hemana waa imbued 
with the rery aool of Ijrio poetiy; she onlj required to 
have written a little leas to have been one of the graateet 
in that branch that England erer prodooed." In the 
Jfode* the Stiepherd aaya: **It'a no in that woman's 
power, sir, to write ill ; for when a feeling heart and a 
flue genius forgather in the bosom o' a young ntatron, 
•rerj line o' poetry ia like a aad or dieerft&l smile frae 
her een, and erery poem, whatever be the sabjeotp in 
•e aense a picture o' hersel' - sae that a' she writes has 
an affeoting and an endearing mannerism and moraliam 
about it, that inspires the thoohtfnl reader to aay in to 
himsel'— that's Mn. Hemana."] 

I come, I come I ye have call'd me long, 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song I 
Ye may trace my step o'er the wakening earth. 
By the winds which tell of the Tiolet's birth. 
By the primroae-stan in the shadowy graas. 
By the green leares opening as I pass. 

I hare breathed on the South, and the ohestnat floweca 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowen; 
And the andent grares, and the fallen fuea. 
Are Teil'd with wreaths on Italian plaina. 
— But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 
To speak of the ruin or the tomb I 

I hare paai'd o'er the hills of the stormy North, 

And the larch haa hung all his tassels forth. 

The flsh« ia out on the sunny sea. 

And the rein-deer bounds through the paatnn free. 

And the pine has a fringe of softer green. 

And the moos looks bright where my step haa been. 

I hare sent through the wood-paths a gentle tigh, 
And caird out each voice of the deep blae aky. 
From the night-birds' lay through the starry time, 
In the groves of the soft Hesperian clime. 
To the swan's wild note by the Iceland lakes. 
When the dark fir-bough into verdare breaks. 

From the streams and founta I have loosed the ohain ; 
They are sweeping on to the silveiy main. 



Thaj are ^fr*****g down from the moontain 
Thaj are flinging spnj on the fonat boogha, 
Thaj are bunting fkesh from their sparry cav«, 
Aad the earth rsaoonds with the Joy of wavea. 

Come forth, O ye children of gladneas, coma ! 
Where the violets tie ntay be now your homo.' 
Te of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye. 
And the bounding footstep, to meet me fl^. 
With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay. 
Come forth u> the sunshine, I may not stay : 

Away horn the dwellings of care-worn men. 
The waten areaparkling in wood and glen. 
Away fhmi the chamber and dusky hearth. 
The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth. 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strain^ 
And youth is abroad in my green domaina. 

Bat ye I— ye are changed aince ye met me last ; 
A shade of earth haa been round you cast I 
There is that come over your brow and eye 
Which speaks of a world where the flowen muit dial 
Te smile I— but your smile hath a dimness yet— 
— O ! what have ye look'd on aince last we mett 

Te are changed, ye are changed !— and I see not hers 
All whom I saw in the vanish'd year I 
Thare ware graceful heads, with their ringlets bright, 
Which toas'd in the breese with a play of light ; 
There were ^ee, in whose glistening laughter lay 
No fidnt remembrance of doll decay. 

There were steps that flew o'er the cowslip's head. 

As if for a banqaet all earth were spread ; 

There were voices that rung through the sapphire iky. 

And had not a sound of mortality i 

'Are they gonet— is their mirth fr^m the green hilJa 

paai'dt 
— Te have look'd on death since ye met me last 1 

I know whence the ahadow comes o'er ye now, 
Te have strewn the dust on the sunny brow I 
Te have given the lovely to the earth's embrace, 
She hath taken the laireat of Beauty's race ! 
With their laughing eyee and their featal crown. 
They are gone from amongst you in silence down. 

They are gone from amongst you, the bright and frdr, 
Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair ! 
—But I know of a world where there falla no blight, 
I shall find them there, with their eyea of light I 
Where Death 'midst the blooms of the mom may dwells 
I tarry no longer,— farewell, farewell I 

The summer is hastening, on soft winds bom^ 
Ye may preas the grape, ye may bind the com I 
For me, I depart to a brighter shore, 
Ye are mark'd by care, ye are mine no more. 
I go where tha loved who have left you dwell. 
And the flowen are not Death's ;— Cue ye wall t fcr 
waUJ 
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A GENTLEMAN. 

[Henry Brooke, born at lUnteTen, IreUnd, 1706; 
died 1783. Ha wu th« Km of an Irish olaqorman; and 
aa a poet, dramatist, and noveliit obtained a large 
meamire ot pofmlar fkToor daring hia life. The patron* 
age of Pope and Swift helped him to that popularity. 
Beaidee oocaaional poems, be wrote thirteen tragedies, 
of which the most sucoessftU were OmmUivum Vata and 
the BaH ^ Bmx, His norel, Tkt Fool of Qualitjf, or the 
History of Henry^ Barl qf Mordand, wss held in high 
esteem, amd oontains paanges of merit. A new editiim 
of this woriE, with Uographioal pre&oe by Charles 
Kingsley, was imied in 1872. (MaomiUan * Co.)j 

There is no term in our language more 
common than that of "Gentleman;" and 
whenever it is heard, all agree in the general 
idea of a man some way elevated above the 
vulgar. Yet perhaps no two living are pre- 
cisely agreed respecting the qualities they think 
requisite for constituting this character. When 
we hear the epithets of a ** fine Gentleman/' 
^'a pretty Gentleman/' "much of a Gentle- 
man," "Gentlemanlike/' "something of a 
Gentleman/' " nothing of a Gentleman," and 
to forth; all these difierent appellations must 
intend a peculiarity annexed to the ideas of 
those who express them; though no two of 
them, as I said, may agree in the constituent 
qualities of the character they have formed in 
their own mind. There have been ladies who 
deemed a bag-wig, tasselled waistcoat, new- 
fashioned snuff-box, and a sword-knot, very 
capital ingredients in the composition of — a 
Gentleman. A certain easy impudence acquired 
by low people, by casually being conversant in 
high life, has passed a man current through 
many companies for — a Gentleman. In the 
country, a laced hat and long whip makes — a 
Gentleman. In taverns and some other places, 
he who is the most of a bully, is the most of — 
a Gentleman. With heralds, every Esquire is, 
indisputably, — a Gentleman. And the high- 
wayman, in his manner of taking your purse; 
and your friend, in his manner of deceiving 
your wife, may, however, be allowed to have- 
much of the Gentleman. Plato, among the 
philosophers, was "the most of a man of 
fashion;*' and therefore allowed, at the court 
of Syracuse, to be— the most of a Gentleman. 
But BcriouHly, 1 apprehend that this character 
1*8 pretty much upon the modem. In all an- 
cient or dead languages we have no term, any 
way adequate, whereby we may express it In 
the habits, manners, and characters of old 
Sparta and old Rome, we find an antipathy to 
all the elements of modem gentility. Among 



those rade and unpolished people, you read of 
philosophers, of orators, patriots, heroes, and 
demigods; but yon never hear of any character 
so elegant as that of— a pretty Gentleman. 

When those nations, however, became refined 
into what their ancestors would have called 
corraption; when luxury introduced, and 
fashion gave a sanction to certain sciences, 
which Cynics would have branded with the ill- 
mannered appellations of debauchery, dran- 
kenness, whoredom, gambling, cheating, lying, 
&c, the practitioners assumed the new title 
of Gentlemen, till such Gentlemen became as 
plenteous as stars in the milky-way, and lost 
distinction merely by the confluence of their 
lustre. Wherefore as the said qualities were 
found to be of ready acquisition, and of easy 
descent to the populace from their betters, 
ambition judged it necessary to add further 
marks and criterions for severing the general 
herd from the nobler species — of Gentle- 
men. 

Aocotdingly, if the commonalty were ob- 
served to have a propensity to religion, their 
saperlors afiected a disdain of such vulgar pre- 
judices; and a freedom that cast off the re- 
straints of morality, and a courage that spumed 
at the fear of a God, were accounted the 
distinguishing characteristics — of a Gentle- 
man. 

If the populace, as in China, were industrioni 
and ingenious, the grandees, by the length of 
their nails and the cramping of their limbs, 
gave evidence that trae dignity was above 
labour and utility, and that to be bom to 
no end was the prerogative— of a Gentle- 



If the common sort, by their conduct, de- 
clared a respect for the institutions of civil 
society and good government, their betters 
despise such pusillanimous conformity, and the 
magistrates pay becoming regard to the dis- 
tinction, and allow of the superior libertiee 
and privileges— of a Gentleman. 

If the lower set show a sense of common 
honesty and common order, those who would 
figure in the world think it incumbent to de- 
monstrate that complaisance to inferiors, com- 
mon manners, common equity, or anything 
common, is quite beneath the attention or 
sphere — of a Gentleman. 

Now, as underlings are ever ambitious of 
imitating and usurping the manners of their 
superiors; and as this state of mortality is in- 
cident to perpetual change and revolution: it 
may happen, that when the populace, by en- 
croaching on the province of gentility, havt 
arrived to their tie plug ultra of iniolenoe^ 
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debauchery, irreligion, &c, the gentry, in 
order to be again distinguished, may assume 
the station that their inferiors had forsaken, 
and, however ridiculous the supposition may 
appear at present, humanity, equity, utility, 
complaisance, and piety may in time come 
to be the distinguishing characteristics — of a 
Qentleman. 

It appears that the most general idea which 
people have formed of a Gentleman is that of 
a person of fortune above the vulgar, and em; 
bellished by manners that are fashionable in 
high life. In this case, fortune and fashion 
are the two constituent ingredients in the 
composition of modem Gentlemen ; for what- 
ever the fashion may be, whether moral or 
immoral, for or against reason, right or wrong, 
it is equal ly the duty of a Gentleman to conform. 
And yet I apprehend, that true gentility is 
altogether independent of fortune or fashion, 
of time, customs, or opinions of any kind. 
The very same qualities that constituted a 
Gentleman in the first age of the world, are 
permanently, invariably, and indispensably 
necessary to the constitution of the same char- 
acter to the end of time. 

Hector was the finest Gentleman of whom 
we read in history, and Don Quixote the finest 
Gentleman we read of in romance; as was in- 
stanced from the tenor of their principles and 
actions. 

Some time after the battle of Cressy, Edward 
III. of England, and Edward the Black Prince, 
the more than heir of his father's renown, 
i)re8Med John, king of France to indulge them 
with the pleasure of his company at London. 
John was desirous of em bracing the invitation, 
and accordingly luid the proposal before his 
parliament at Paris. The parliament objected 
that the invitation had been made with an in- 
sidious design of seizing his person, thereby 
to make the cheaper and easier acquisition of 
the crown, to which Edward at that time pre- 
tended. But John replied, with some warmth, 
that he was confident his brother Edward, and 
more especially his young cousin, were too 
much of the Gentleman to treat him in that 
manner. He did not say too much of the king, 
of the hero, or of the saint, but too much 
of the Gentleman to be guilty of any base- 
ness. 

The sequel verified this opinion. At the 
battle of Poictiers King John was made pri- 
soner, and soon after conducted by the Black 
Prince to England. The prince entered Lon- 
don in triumph, amid the throng and accla- 
mations of millions of the people. But then 
tluB rather appeared to be the triumph of the 



French king than that of his conqueror. John 
was seated on a proud steed, royally robed, and 
attended by a numerous and gorgeous train of 
the British nobility; while his conqueror en- 
deavoured, as much as possible, to disappear, 
and rode by his side in plain attire, and 
degradingly seated on a little Irish hobby. 

As Aristotle and the Critics derived their 
rules, for epic poetry and the sublime, from a 
poem which Homer had written long before 
the rules were formed, or laws establiahed for 
the purpose: thus, from the demeanour aud 
innate principles of particular Gentlemen, art 
has borrowed and instituted the many modes 
of behaviour which the world has adopted, 
under the title of good manners. 

One quality of a Gentleman is that of charity 
to the poor; and this is delicately instanced in 
the account which Don Quixote fl^ves, to hia 
fast friend Sancho Pancha, of the valoroua bat 
yet more pious knight-errant Saint Martin. 
On a day, said the Don, Saint Martin met a 
poor man half naked, and taking hia cloak 
from his shoulders, he divided and gave him 
the one half. Now, tell me at what time of 
the year this happened? Was I a witneat? 
quoth Sancho; how the vengeance ahonld \ 
know in what year or what time of the year 
it happened? Hadst thou, Sancho, r^oined 
the knight, anything within thee of the aenti- 
mcnt of Saint Martin, thou must assuredly 
have known that this happened in winter; for 
had it been summer, Saint Martin would have 
given the whole cloak. 

Another characteristic of the trae Gentle- 
man is a delicacy of behaviour toward that 
sex whom nature has entitled to the protection^ 
and consequently entitled to the tendemen, 
of man. 

The same Gentleman-errant, entering into 
a wood on a summer's evening, found himaelf 
entangled among nets of green thread, that 
here and there hung from tree to tree; uid 
conceiving it some matter of purposed eoi^a- 
ration, pushed valorously forward, to break 
through the enchantment. Hereupon aona 
beautiful shepherdesses interposed with a ciy, 
and besought him to spare the implementa of 
their innocent recreation. The Imight, sur- 
prised and charmed by the vision, replied,— 
Fair creatures! my province is to protset, not 
to injure; to seek all means of service, bnt 
never of offence, more especially to any of year 
sex and apparent exoellencea Tour pretty 
nets take up but a small piece of ttrooni, 
ground; but, did they inclose the worid, I 
would seek out new worlds, whereby I mlfl^ 
win a passage, rather thui break them. 
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Two TtTj lorely but shame&ced girU had 
a caiue of lome consequence depending at 
Westminster, that indispensably required their 
personal appearance. They were relations of 
Sir Joseph Jeckel, and on this tremendous 
occasion requested his company and counten- 
ance at the court Sir Joseph attended accor- 
dingly ; and the cause being opened, the judge 
demanded whether he was to entitle thoee ladies 
by ihe denomination of spinsters? No, my 
lord, said Sir Joseph; they are lilies of the 
valley, they toil not, neither do they q>in, yet 
you see that no monarch, in all his glory, was 
ever arrayed like one of these. 

Another yery peculiar characteristic of a 
Gentleman, is the giving place, and yielding 
to all with whom he has to da Of this we 
have a shining and affecting instance in Abra- 
ham, perhaps the most accomplished character 
that may be found in history, whether sacred 
or profane. A contention had arisen between 
the herdsmen of Abraham and the herdsmen 
of his nephew Lot, respecting the propriety of 
the pasture of the lands wherein they dwelled, 
that could now scarce contain the abundance 
of their cattle. And those servants, as is uni- 
versally the case, had respectively endeavoured 
to kindle and inflame their masters with their 
own passions. When Abraham, in consequence 
of this, perceived that the countenance of Lot 
began to change toward him, he called, and 
generously expostulated with him as foUoweth : 
"Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
me and thee, or between my herdsmen and 
thy herdsmen; for we be brethren. If it be 
thy desire to separate thyself fh>m me, is not 
the whole land before thee? If thou wilt take 
the left hand, then will I go to the right; or 
if thou depart to the right hand, then I will 
goto the left" 

Another capital quality of the true Gentle- 
man is, that of feeling himself concerned and 
interested in others. Never was there so 
benevolent, so affecting, so pathetic a piece of 
oratory exhibited upon earth, as that of Abra- 
ham's pleading with God for averting the 
judgments that then impended over Sodom. 
But the matter is already so generally cele- 
brated, that I am constrained to refer my 
reader to the passage at full; since the smallest 
abridgment must dedoct from its beauties, and 
that nothing can be added to the excellences 
thereof 

Honour, again, is said, in Scripture, pecu- 
liarly to distinguish the character of a Gentle- 
man: where it is written of Sechem, the son of 
Uamor, "that he was more honourable than 
•U the house of hit father. " This young prince. 



giving way to the Tiolenee of his ptsaion, had 
dishonoaimbly deflowered Dinah the daughter 
of Jacob. But his affections and soul cleaved 
to the party whom he had ixgured. He set no 
limit to his offers for repairing the wrong. 
Ask die, he said to her kindred, "ask me never 
so much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye shall say unto me; but g^ve me 
the damsel to wife." 

From hence it may be inferred, that human 
excellence, or human amiableness, doth not so 
much consist in a freedom from frailty, as in 
our recovery from lapses, oar detestation of 
our own transgressions, and our desire of aton- 
ing, by all possible means, the iiguries we 
have done and the offences we have g^ven. 
Herein therefore may consist the very singular 
distinction which the great apostle makes be- 
tween his estimation of a just and of a good 
man. "For a just or righteous man," says 
he, "one would grudge to die; but for a good 
man one would even dare to die." Here the just 
man is supposed to adhere strictly to the rule 
of right or equity, and to exact from others 
the same measure that he is satisfied to mete; 
but the good man, though occasionally he may 
fall short of justice, has, properly speaking, no 
measure to his benevolence, his general pro- 
pensity is to give more than the due. The just 
man condemns, and is desirous of punishing 
the transgressors of the line prescribed to 
himself; but the good man, in the sense of hia 
own falls and failings, gives latitude, indul- 
gence, and pardon to others; he judges, he 
condemns no one save himself. The just man 
is a stream that deviates not, to the right or 
left, from its appointed channel, neither is 
swelled by the flood of passion above its banks; 
but the heart of the good man, the man of 
honour, the Gentleman, is as a lamp lighted 
by the breath of God, and none save God him- 
self can set limits to the efflux or irradiations 
thereof. 

Again, the Gentleman never envies any su- 
perior excellence, but grows himself more ex- 
cellent by being the admirer, promoter, and 
lover thereof. Saul said to his son Jonathan, 
"Thou son of the perverse, rebellious woman, 
do not I know that thou hast chosen the son 
of Jesse to thine own confusion? For as long 
as the son of Jesse liveth upon the ground, 
thou shalt not be established, nor thy kingdom; 
wherefore send and fetch him unto me, for 
he shall surely die." — Here every interesting 
motive that can possibly be conceived to have 
an influence on man united to urge Jonathan 
to the destruction of David; he would thereby 
have obeyed his king, and pacified a Cathec 
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who was enraged against him. He would 
thereby have removed the only luminary that 
then eclipeed the brightness of his own achiev- 
ments. And he saw, as his father 6aid, that 
the death of David alone could establish the 
kingdom in himself and his posterity. But 
all those considerations were of no avail to 
make Jonathan swerve from honour, to slacken 
the bands of his faith, or cool the warmth of 
his friendship. O Jonathan! the sacrifice 
which thou then madest to virtue was incom- 
parably more illustrious in the sight of Qod 
and his angels, than all the subsequent glories 
to which David attained. What a crown was 
thine, ''Jonathan, when thou wast slain in 
thine high places!" 

Saul of Tarsus had been a man of bigotry, 
blood, and violence; making havoc, and breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter against all 
who were not of his own sect and persuasion. 
But, when the spirit of that Infant, who laid 
himself in the manger of human flesh, came 
upon him, he acquired a new heart and a new 
nature; and he offered himself a willing subject 
to all the sufferings and persecutions which he 
had brought upon others. 

Saul, from that time, exemplified in his 
own person all those qualities of the Gentle- 
man which he afterwards specifics in his cele- 
brated description of that charity, which, as 
he says, alone cndurcth for ever. When 
Festus cried, with a loud voice, ''Paul, thou 
art beside thyself, much learning doth make 
thee mad;" Paul stretched the hand, and an- 
swered, "I am not mad, most noble Festus, 
but speak forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness. For the king knoweth of these things, 
before whom also I speak freely; for I am 
persiuadcd that none of these things are hidden 
from him. King Agrippa, believest thou the 
prophets? I know that thou believest." Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, "Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.'* And Paul said, 
"I would to God, that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were not only almost, 
but altogether, such as I am, — except these 
bonds." Here, with what an inimitable ele- 
gance did this man, in his own person, at once 
sum up the orator, the saint, and tlic Gentle- 
man! 

From these instances, my friend, you must '■ 
have seen that the character, or rather quality 
of a Gentleman, does not, in any degree, de- 
pend on fashion or mode, on station or opinion; 
neither changes with customs, climates, or 
ages. But as the Spirit of God can alone in- 
spire it into man; so it is, as God is^ the aame 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 



THE TROOPER'S DEFENCE. 

BT WILLIAM aAWm. 

DoIpleadgaUtytoit? Tea, I do; 

For I hare never lied, and ahall not nam ; 
Bat give me a dog's leare to uj a word 

Toaebing what happened, and the why and how. 

The night-guard went their roonda that ni|^t at 
My poet was in the lower dongeon rang*, 

Down lerel with the moai, all elime and ooaa 
And damp; bat there, tia fit we ohango and 

We eentinela. Beddee, 'twas in a eoii 
The plaoe of honoar, or of trast, well aay ; 

For in the cell there with the mortised door 
The yoang boy-lord, gailty of treason, lay. 

Well, with my partisan I'd tnunped an bowr 
Down in the d^rk thero— Just a lantam hnag 

By the wet wall— when dose at hand I board 
My own name spoken by a woman's toogna. 

My hair was like to lift my morion up. 
For the keep's haunted ; bat I tamed, to am 

A woman like a ghost— fiwe white, all whili^ 
Beady to drop, and not a yard ftoin 



How she had oome there Ood in hearen 
However, long before my tongae Td foott^ 

She tore oat of her hair the white pearls, big 
As pigeon's eggs, then dropt upon the grooad. 

**OnS word I" she said, "only one word with hiii 
He dies tomorrow! See. my pearls I giva. 

My bracelets too " — she slipt them finom hor ai 
*' One word, and I will bless yon while I live I 

" Toar fsoe is stem. O, bat one word, ono 
With my big hand I set her on her ftot; 

Bat she clung to me, woald not be thmst oi^ 
Still pleading in a bird's Toioe, aoA and 

"Only one word with him I** that was her pkftS 
One word ; he woald be dead at break of dajf 

She wept till all her pretty Amm was wet, 
And my heart melted: yea, she had her «aj» 

Tboy spake together. Did I heart Noil; 

Best ask me if I took her bribes. Well, thm% 
Ton know the rest— know how yon TnrtM apji. 

Yon starreling oar, crawled down tha wiadl]^ 

And how he caaght the bird fiut in tlia osfi. 
And made report of me with eager breath 

For breach of daty. Right ; it was a braach. 
And that means, in oar soldisr-ikshka, deathl 

Well, I can fiwe it : only givt ma lesT* 
To slit the weasand of yon cnswtn iMMOid^ 

Ton Jadaa-spy there, and I'd flUl oontMrtk 
Ajt, as I'd fidl to sleep apon tlio , 
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LADT CORISANDB. 

[Benjamin DiinMU, D.C.L., Ivl of BmeeauA O d, 
bom in London, Slrt DaeomlMr, 1806. Ha is tho 
eldest son of the Iftto Imum Dimeli, author of Tht 
Ouriotitiei qf UUraiwrt, Ao., and has won the higheet 
distinotioa aa a ■tatawnan and noveliat Hia worka 
an: Virian Ortp (1%M); Fopage tf Oaptam PopanUla ; 
Ttu Toung Duke: Bngland and France: Alrojf, tiie Won* 
dzooe Tale ; and The Riee ^ Itkander: Coniarini FUm- 
img; The Mtwluhonanf Bpie, a poem (1834): The Crieie 
JBxanuned: Vindication nf Uu Bngliek OonMUuiion: 
Letters e(f RunnynuiU: Henrietta Temple: Venetia: 
Alearot, a tragedy; Coningefnff or the New Qoneration; 
Sibyls or the New Nation ; Ixion: Tanered, or the New 
Cruaade; Lord George Seniiftdt, a Political Biography ; 
and Lothair (1870)— from whieh we quote. In 1837 Mr. 
Diuraeli was returned to Parliament by the Maidstone 
oonitituenoy ; by that of Shrewebory in 1841, and by 
the eleotore of the oouuty of Buckingham in 1847. He 
has aerred the state as ohanoellor of the exchequer and 
as prime minister. In 1874 Mr. Disraeli again became 
First Lord. In 1878 ha carried through Parliament the 
bill adding to the (Queen's titles, " Empress of India." 
At the close of the sama session ha retired from the 
Commons, and entared the Upper House as the Earl of 
Beaoonsfield. His noTels fidthfrally reflect his Tiews 
of life, philosophy, and politics. Lothair is a young 
nobleman of unbounded wealth, and the novel is occu- 
pied with his adTentures firom his entrance into the 
world till his final escape firom the schemes of Jesuits 
and Romanists to win him to their creed, and his 
settlement in life with the beautifril, aooomplished, 
and Protestant Lady Coilsande. Just prerious to his 
(Irath, in 1881, he pobli.<ihfKl " &Mi|rmi(m," which is a 
imraphraaed Bic^^raphy of himself. The work contains 
many nnworthy hits at his contemporaries— one 
dally against Thackeray. He died in 1881.] 



One'B life changw in a moment. Half a 
month ago Lothair, without an acquaintance, 
was meditating hia return to Oxford. Now 
he seemed to know everybody who was anybody. 
His table was overflowing with inyitationa to 
all the fine houses in town. First came the 
routs and the balls ; then, when he liad been 
presented to the husbands, came the dinners. 
His kind friends the Duchesa and Lady St 
Jerome were the fairies who had worked thia 
sudden scene of enchantment. A single word 
from them, and London was at Lothair's feei. 

He liked it amazingly. He quite forgot 
the concluaion at which he had arrived respect- 
ing society a year ago, drawn from his vast 
experience of the single party which be had 
then attended. Feelings are different when 
you know a great many persons, and every 
person is tr}'ing to please you; above all, when 
there are individuals whom yon want to meet, 



and whom, if you do not meet, you become 
restless. 

Town was boginning to blace. Brooghams 
whirled and bright barouches glanced, troopa 
of social cavalry cantered and caracolled in 
morning rides, and the bells of prancing ponies, 
lashed by delicate hands, gingled in the laugh- 
ing air. There were stoppages in Bond Street, 
which seems to cap the climax of civilization, 
after crowded clubs and swarming parks. 

But the great event of the season was the 
presentation of Lady Corisande. Truly our 
bright maiden of Brentham woke and found 
herself famous. There are families whom 
everybody praises, and families who are treat- 
ed in a difl^nt way. Either will do; all the 
sons and daughters of the first succeed, all the 
sons and daughters of the last are encouraged 
in perverseness by the prophetic determination 
of society. Half a dozen married sisters, who 
were the delight and ornament of their circles, 
in the case of Lady Corisande were gdod pre- 
cursors of popularity; but the world would not 
be content with that; they credited her with 
all their charms and winning qualities, but 
also with something grander and beyond com- 
parison; and from the moment her fair cheek 
was sealed by the g^racious approbation of 
Miyesty, all the critics of the Court at once 
recognized her as the cynosure of the Empy- 
rean. 

Monsignore Catesby, who looked after Lo- 
thair, and was always breakfasting with him 
without the necessity of an invitation (a fasci- 
nating man, and who talked upon all subjects 
except High Mass), knew everything that took 
place at Court without being present there 
himself. He led the conversation to the ma- 
jestic theme, and while he seemed to be busied 
in breaking an tgg with delicate precision, and 
hardly listening to the frank expression of 
opinions which he carelessly encouraged, ob- 
tained a not insufficient share of Lothair's 
views and impressions of human beings and 
afikirs in general during the last few days, 
which had witnessed a Levte and a Drawing- 
room. 

/'Ah! then you were so fortunate as to 
know the beauty before ber d§but," said the 
MonHignore. 

"Intimately; her brother is my friend. I 
was at Brentham last summer. Delicious 
place! and the most agreeable visit I ever made 
in my life, at least, one of the most agreeable." 

" Ah ! ah ! " said the Monsignore. " Let me 
ring for some toast" 

On the night of the Drawing-room, a great 
ball was given at Crecy House to celebrate the 
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entrance of Corisandc into the world. It was 
a sumptuous festival The palace, resonant 
with fantastic music, blazed amid illumined 
gardens rich with summer warmth. 

A prince of the blood was dancing with 
Lady Corisande. Lothair was there, vis-Ji-vis 
with Miss Arundel. 

" I delight in this hall," she said to Lothair: 
''but how superior the pictured scene to the 
reality!" 

''What! would you like, then, to be in a 
battle?" 

" I should like to be with heroes, wherever 
they might be. What a fine character was the 
Black Prince ! And they call those days the 
days of superstition!" 

The silver horns sounded a brave flourish. 
Lothair had to advance and meet Lady Coris- 
ande. Her approaching mien was full of grace 
and majesty, but Lothair thought there was a 
kind expression in her glance, which seemed 
to remember Brentham, and that he was her 
brother H friend. 

A little later in the evening he was her 
partner. He could not refrain from congrat- 
ulating her on the beauty and the success of 
the festival. 

" I am glad you are pleased, and I am glad 
you think it successful ; but, you know, I am 
no judge, for this is my first ball ! " 

"Ah! to bcHure; and yet it seems impos- 
sible," he continued, in a tone of murmuring 
admiration. 

" Oh ! I have been at little dances at my 
sisters*; half behind the door," she added, 
with a slight smile. " But to-night I am pre- 
sent at a scene of which I have only read." 

" And how do you like balls?" said Ijothair. 

" I think I shall like them very much," 
said Lady Corisandc; "but to-night, I will 
confess, I am a little nervous." 

" You do not look so." 

"I am glad of that" 

"Whv?" 

" Is it not a sign of weakness?" 

" Can feeling be weakness?" 

" Feeling without sufficient cause is, I should 
think. " And then, and in a tone of some arch- 
ness, she said, "And how do you like balls?" 

"Well, J like them amazingly," said I^o- [ 
thair. "They seem to me to have every ; 
quality which can render an entertainment 
agreeable: music, light, flowers, beautiful 
faces, graceful forms, and occasionally charm- 
ing conversation." 

"Yes: and that never lingers,** said Lady 
Corisande, "for see, I am wanted." 

When they were again andistnrbed, Lothair 



regretted the absence of Bertram, who 
kept at the House. 

"It is a great disappointment," said Ladj 
Corisande; "but he will yet arrive, thoagh 
late. I should be most unhappy though, if he 
were absent from his post on such an oc^donu 
I am sure if he were here I could not dance." 

"You are a most ardent politician," said 
Lothair. 

" Oh ! I do not care in the least aboot com- 
mon politics, parties and office and all that ; 
I neither regard nor understand them," repli- 
ed Lady Corisande. " But when wicked men 
try to destroy the country, then I like my 
family to be in the front." 

As the destruction of the country meditated 
this night by wicked men was some change in 
the status of the Church of England, which 
Monsignore Catcsby in the morning had sug- 
gested to Lothair as both just and expedient 
and highly conciliatory, Lothair did not panne 
the theme, for he had a greater degree of tact 
than usually falls to the lot of the ingennoae. 

The bright moments flew on. Suddenly 
there was a mysterious silence in the hall, 
followed by a kind of suppressed stir. Every- 
one seemed to be speaking with bated breath, 
or, if moving, walking on tiptoe. It was tha 
supper hour: 



<i 



Soft hour which waket the wiah and malts tiM 



Koyalty, followed by the imperial preaenee 
of ambassadors, and escorted by a group of 
dazzling duchesses and paladins of high degree, 
was ushered with courteous pomp by the host 
and hostess into a choice saloon, hang with 
rose-coloured tapestry and illumined by chan- 
deliers of crystal, where they were served from 
gold plate. But the thousand less favoared 
were not badly off, when they found themselvee 
in the more capacious chambers, into whi^ 
they rushed with an eagerness hardly in keep- 
ing with the splendid nonchalance of the pre- 
ceding hours. 

"What a perfect family,** exclaimed Hugo 
Bohun, as he extracted a couple of fat little 
birds from their bed of aspic Jelly ; "eretythins 
they do in such perfect taste. How sale jo« 
were here to have ortolans for supper !" 

All the little round tables, though their 
number was infinite, were full. Mate groups 
hung about ; some in attendance on fair dames. 
some foraging for themselves, some thonghtftil 
and more patient and awaiting a ■atirfactoiy 
future. Never was such an elegant datter. 

" I wonder where Carisbrooke is^'* laid Hufo 
Bohun. "The^say he is wonderfUly 
with the beauteous daughter of the houM,' 
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"I will back the Dake of Brecon against 
him/' Bald one of his companions. ** He raved 
about her at White's yesterday." 

"Hem!" 

"The end is not so near as all that/* said a 
third waasailer. 

"I do not know that/* said Hugo Bohun. 
" It is a family that marries off quickly. If a 
fellow is obliged to marry, he always likes to 
marry one of them." 

"What of this new star?" said his friend, 
and he mentioned Lothair. 

"0! he is too young; not launched. Be- 
sides he is going to turn Catholic, and I doubt 
whether that would do in that quarter." 

" But he has a greater fortune than any of 
them." 

"Immense! A man I know, who knows 

another man '* and then he b^gan a long 

statistical story about Lothair*s resources. 

"Have you got any room here, Hugo?" 
drawled out Lord St. Ald^ponde. 

"Plenty, and here is my chair.** 

"On no account ; half of it and some soup 
will satisfy me." 

"I should have thought you would have 
been with the swells,** said Hugo Bohnn. 

"That doe8 not exactly suit me,** said St. 
Aldegonde. "I was ticketed to the Duchess 
of Salop, but I got a first rate substitute with 
the charm of novelty for her Qraoe, and sent 
her in with Lothair." 

St. Aldegonde was the heir apparent of the 
wealthiest, if not the most ancient, dukedom 
in the United Kingdom. He was spoiled, but 
he knew it. Had he been an ordinary being, 
he would have merely subsided into selfishness 
and caprice, but having good abilities and a 
good disposition, he was eccentric, adventur- 
ous, and sentimental. Notwithstanding the 
apathy which had been engendered by prema- 
ture experience, St. Aldegonde held extreme 
opinions, especially on political affairs, being 
a republirAn of the reddest dye. He was op- 
pojted to all privilege, and indeed to all orders 
•f men, except dukes, who were a necessity. 
He was also strongly in favour of the equal 
division of all property, except land. Liberty 
depended on land, and the greater the land- 
owners, the greater the liberty of a country'. ' 
He would hold forth on this topic even with i 
energy, amazed at anyone differing from him ; 
" as if a fellow could have too much land,'* he 
would urge with a voice and glance which de- 
fied contradiction. St. Aldegonde had married 
for love and he loved his wife, but he was 
strongly in favour of woman's rights and their 
extremest consequences. It was thought that 



he had originally adopted these latter viewi 
with the amiable intention of piquing Lady 
St. Ald^ponde; but if so, he had not succeeded. 
Beaming with brightness, with the voice and 
airiness of a bird, and a cloudless temper, 
Albertha St. Aldegonde had, from the first 
hour of her marriage, conceptrated her intelli- 
gence, which was not mean, on one object; 
and that was never to cross her husband on 
any conceivable topic They had been mar- 
ried several years, and she treated him as a 
darling spoiled child. When he cried for the 
moon, it was promised him immediately; how- 
ever irrational his proposition, she always as- 
sented to it, though generally by tact and 
vigilance she guided him in the right direction. 
Nevertheless, St. Aldegonde was sometimes in 
scrapes ; but then he always went and told his 
beet friend, whose greatest delight was to 
extricate him from his perplexities and em- 
barrassments. 

It was agreed that after breakfast they should 
go and see Corisande's garden. And a party 
did go: all the Phoebus family, and Lord and 
Lady St. Aldegonde, and Lady Corisande, and 
Bertram and Lothair. 

In the pleasure-grounds of Brentham were 
the remains of an ancient garden of the ancient 
house that had long ago been pulled down. 
When the modem pleasure-grounds were plan- 
ned and created, notwithstanding the protests 
of the artists in landscape, the father of the 
present Duke would not allow this ancient 
garden to be entirely destroyed, and you came 
upon its quaint appearance in the dissimilar 
world in which it was placed, as you might in 
some festival of romantic costume upon a 
person habited in the courtly dress of the last 
centnry. It was formed upon a gentle south- 
ern slope, with torfen terraces walled in on 
three sides, the fourth consisting of arches of 
golden yew. The Duke had given this garden 
to Lady Corisande, in order that she might 
practise her theory, that flower-gardens should 
be sweet and luxuriant, and not hard and 
scentless imitations of works of art Here, in 
their season, flourished abundantly all those 
productions of nature which are now banished 
from our once delighted senses: huge bushes of 
honeysnekle, and bowers of sweet-pea and 
sweet-briar, and jessamine clustering over the 
walls, and gillyflowers scenting with their 
sweet breath the ancient bricks from which 
they seemed to spring. There were banks of 
violets which the southern breeze always stir- 
red, and mignonette filled every vacant nook. 
As they entered now, it seemed a blaze of 
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roses and carnations, though one recognized 
in a moment the presence of the lily, the 
heliotrope, and the stock. Some white pea- 
cocks were basking on the southern wall, and 
one of them, as their visitors entered, moved 
and displayed its plumage with scornful pride. 
The bees were busy in the air, but their homes 
were near, and you might watch them labour- 
ing in their glassy hives. 

''Now, is not Corisande quite right?" said 
Lord St. Aldegonde, as he presented Madame 
Phoebus with a garland of woodbine, with 
which she said she would dress her head at 
dinner. All agreed with him, and Bertram 
and Euphrosync adorned each other with car- 
nations, and Mr. Phoebus placed a flower on 
the uncovered head of Lady St. Aldegonde, 
according to the principles of high art, and 
they sauntered and rambled in the sweet and 
sunny air amid a blaze of butterflies and the 
ceaseless hum of bees. 

Bertram and Euphrosync had disappeared, 
and the rent were lingering about the hives 
while Mr. Phcebus gave them a lecture on the 
apiary and its marvellous life. The bees un- 
derstood Mr. Phoebus, at least he said so, and 
thus his friends had considerable advantage in 
this lesson in entomology. Lady Corisande 
and Ijothair were in a distant comer of the 
garden, and she was explaining to him her 
plans; what she had done and what she meant 
to do. 

** ] wish I had a garden like this at Muriel," 
said Lothair. 

''You could easily make one." 

"If you helped me." 

"I have told you all my plans," said Lady 
Corisande. 

''Yes; but I was thinking of something else 
when you spoke," said Lothair. 

"That is not very complimentary." 

"I do not wish to be complimentary," said 
Lothair, "if compliments mean less than they 
declare. I was not thinking of your garden, 
but of you." 

"Where can they have all gone?" said Lady 
Corisande, looking round. "We must find 
them. " 

"And leave this garden?" said Lothair. 
"And I without a flower, the only one without 
a flower? I am afraid that is significant of 
mvlot." 

"You shall choose a rose," said Lady Cori- 
sande. 

"Nay ; the charm is that it should be your 
choice. " 

But choosing the rose lost more time, and 
when Corisande and Lothair reached the 



arches of golden yew, there were no firiendi bk 
sight. 

" I think I hear sounds this way," said Lo» 
thair, and he led his companion farther from 
home. 

"I see no one," said Lady Corisande, dis* 
tressed, and when they had advanced n little 
way. 

" We are sure to find them in good time," 
said Lothair. "Besides, I wanted to speak 
to you about the garden at MurieL I wanted 
to induce you to go there and help me to make 
it. Yes," he added, after some hesitation, 
"on this spot, I believe on this very spot, I 
asked the permission of your mother two yearm 
ago to express to you my love. She thought 
me a boy, and she treated me as a boy. She 
said I knew nothing of the world, and both 
our characters were unformed. I know the 
world now. I have committed many TniBt.akea» 
doubtless many follies, have formed many 
opinions, and have changed many opinions; 
but to one I have been constant, in one I am 
unchanged, and that is my adoring lort for 
you." 

She turned pale, she stopped, then gently 
taking his arm, she hid her face in hU 
breast. 

He soothed and sustained her agitated frune^ 
and sealed with an embrace her speechless form. 
Then, with soft thoughts and softer words^ 
clinging to him he induced her to resume their 
stroll, which both of them now wished might 
assuredly be undisturbed. They had arrived 
at the limit of the pleasure-grounds, and thej 
wandered into the park and into its most se- 
questered parts. All this time liOthair spoke 
much, and gave her the history of his life sinee 
he first visited her home. Lady Corisande 
said little, but when she was more composed, 
she told him that from the first her heart had 
been his, but everything seemed to go against 
her hopes. Perhaps at last, to please her 
parents, she would have married the Duke of 
Brecon, had not Lothair returned ; and what 
he had said to her that morning at Grecy 
House had decided her resolution, wbaterer 
might be her lot, to unite it to no one else bnt 
him. But then came the adventure of the 
crucifix, and she thought all was over for her, 
and she quitted town in despair. 

" I^t us rest here for a while," said liOthair, 
"under the shade of this oak;" and Lady 
Corisande reclined against its mighty tmnk, 
and Lothair threw himself at her feei. He 
had a great deal still to tell her, and aBOag 
other things, the story of the peari% whidi 1m 
had wished to give to Theodora. 
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"She WMB, after all, yoar good geniui/' 
■aid Lady Goriflande. " I always liked her. " 

" WeU now/' said Lothair, "that case has 
nerer been opened. The year has elapsed, but 
I woald not open it, for I had always a wild 
wish that the person who opened it ^onld be 
yourself. See, here it is." And he gave her 
the case. 

"We will not break the seal," said Lady 
Corisande. ** Let us respect it for her sake: 
Roma ! " she said, examining it; and then they 
opened the case. There was the slip of paper 
which Theodora at the time had placed npon 
th^ pearls, and on which she had written some 
nnseen words. They were read now, and ran 
thos: 

" Thi Offibino of Thiodora to Lothaib'b 

Bbidb." 

" Let me place them on yon now," said Lo- 
thair. 

" I will wear them as your chains," said 
Corisande. 

The son began to tell them that some hours 
had elapsed since they quitted Brentham 
House. At last a soft hand which Lothair 
retained, gave him a slight pressure, and a 
sweet Toice whispered, "Deaiest, I think we 
ought to return." 

And they returned almost in silence. They 
rather calculated that, taking advantage of the 
luncheon-hour, Corisande might escape to her 
room ; but they were a little too late. Lun- 
cheon was over, and they met the dochess and 
a large party on the terrace. 

** What has become of yon, my good people?" 
said her grace; ' ' bells have been ringing for you 
in every direction. Where can yon have been !" 

" I have been in Corisande's garden," said 
Lothair, " and she has given me a rose. 
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BT W. WORDSWORTH. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said* "A lovelier flower 

On earth waa never sown; 
This cbUd I to myself will take; 
She shall be mine, and I wiU make 

A lady of my own. 
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Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and iropulae: and with me, 

The girU in rook and plain. 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power, 

To kindle or restrain. 
VOL. ▼. 
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She Shan be sportive as ilie fawn 
That, wild with ^ee, aeroM the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs; 
And hors shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silenoe and the calm. 

Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see. 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Oraoe that shall mould the maiden's f enn 

By silent sympathy. 



"The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a aeoret place. 
Where rivulets dance their waywaid roond*. 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her faoe. 
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And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately hei|^t^ 

Her virgin bosom swell; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give^ 
WhUe she and I together live 

Here in this happy delL** 



Thus Nature spake— The work 
How aopn my Lucy's race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm, and quiet 
The memory of what has bosn. 

And never more will be. 
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The passing crowd " is a phrase coined in 
the spirit of indifTerence. Yet, to a man of 
what Plato calls " universal sympathies," and 
even to the plain ordinary denizens of this 
world, what can be more interesting than "the 
passing crowd?" Does not this tide of human 
beings, which we daily see passing along the 
ways of this world, consist of persons animated 
by the same spark of the divine essence, and 
partaking of the same high destinies with our- 
selves? Let us stand still but for a moment 
in the midst of this busy, and seemingly care- 
less scene, and consider what they are or may 
be whom we see around us. In the hurry of 
the passing show, and of our own sensations, 
we see but a series of unknown faces ; but this 
is no reason why we should regard them with 
indifllbrence. Many of these persons, if wt 
knew their histories, would rivet our admi« 
ration, by the ability, worth, benevolenoe, or 
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piety, which they have displayed in their Tari- 
OU8 paths through life. Many would excite 
our warmest interest by their sufferings — 
sufferings, perhaps, borne meekly and well, 
and more for the sake of others than them- 
selves. How many tales of human weal and 
woe, of glory and of humiliation, could be 
told by those beings, whom, in passing, we 
regard not ! Unyalued as they are by us, how 
many as good as ourselves repose upon them 
the affections of bounteous hearts, and would 
not want them for any earthly compensation. 
Every one of these persons, in all probability, 
retains in his bosom the cherished recollections 
of early happy days, spent in some scene which 
" they ne'er forget, though there they are for- 
got," with friends and fellows who, though 
now far removed in distance and in fortune, 
are never to be given up by the heart Every 
one of these individuals, in all probability, 
nurses still deeper, in the recesses of feeling, 
the remembrance of that chapter of romance in 
the life of every man, an early earnest attach- 
ment, conceived in the fervour of youth, un- 
stained by the slightest thought of self, and 
for the time purifying and elevating the charac- 
ter far above its ordinary standard. Beneath 
all this gloss of the world — this cold conven- 
tional aspect, which all more or less present, 
and which the business of life renders neces- 
sary — ^there resides for certain a fountain of 
goodness, pure in its inner depths as the 
lymph rock-distil led, and ready on every pro- 
per occasion to well out in the exercise of the 
noblest duties. Though all may seem but a 
hunt after worldly objects, the great mjigority 
of these individuals can, at the proper time, 
cast aside all earthly thoughts, and communi- 
cate directly with the Being whom their fathers 
have taught them to worship, and whose will 
and attributes have been taught to man im- 
mediately by himself. Perhaps many of these 
persons are loftier of aspect than ourselves, and 
belong to a sphere removed above our own. 
But, nevertheless, if the barrier of mere 
worldly form were taken out of the way, it is 
probable that we could interchange sympa- 
thies with these persons as freely and cordiidly 
as with any of our own class. Perhaps they 
are of an inferior order ; but they are only in- 
ferior in certain circumstances, which should 
never interpose to prevent the flow of feeling 
for our kind. The great common features of 
human nature remain; and let us never forget 
how much respect is due to the very impress of 
humanity — ^the type of the divine nature it- 
aelf! Even where our fellow-creatures are 
d^gndad by vice and poverty, let oa atill be 



gentle in our judging. The Tarioiis fortiuMi 
which we every day see befalling the memben 
of a single family, after they part off in their 
several paths through life, teach ui , that it ii 
not to every one that success in the career of 
existence is destined. Besides, do not the ar* 
rangements of society at once neoeaaitate the 
subjection of an immense multitude to hnmble 
toil, and give rise to temptations, before which 
the weak and uninstructed can scarcely escape 
falling? But even beneath the soiled fmee of 
the poor artisan there may be aspirationa after 
some vague excellence, which hard fate has 
denied him the means of attaining, though 
the very wish to obtain it ii itself ennobling. 
The very mendicant was not always so; he^ 
too, has had his undegraded and happier dajs» 
upon the recollection of which, some remnant 
of better feeling may still repose. 

These, I humbly think, are reasons why ve 
should not look with coldness upon any man« 
of men with whom it may be onr lot to Bin|^ 
It is the nature of a good man to eonclode 
that others are like himself; and if ve take 
the crowd promiscnonsly, we can ne?er he fkr 
wrong in thinking that there are worthy 
well-directed feelings in it as well as lit 
own bosoms. 



BEFORE, BEHIND, AIH) BETOinX 

BT ALTBED AUSTar. 



O the raimy dAji btftm HI, bifon Vi^ 
When all WM Iniglii 
From holt to height, 
And the heeTene were ■>«<"<»t o*«r vs; 
When loand and eoaot, with vMon btanl^ 
WingM Hope, and perched Oontent^ 
JojB that oame, and Ilia that went. 
Seemed aingicf all in diona. 



O the dreaxy daji hehind HI, behind w^ 
When all ie dark, 
Andoare, andoaxk. 
Or transient g leanu remind ni 
Of froitleM eigha, averted §fm. 
Baffled hopee and kweeoed tiei. 
Fain that linffsn, time that tieiy 
And the hot tean oome and blind vs. 

Oh 1 is there noogfat beyond w, bfljmd la, 
When all the deed. 
The changed, the fled, 
Will rise, and look ae fond aa 
Era Faith pot out, and "Law la fOOl^ 
Fbei with rigour. Mende wttteal^ 
Piqne and raneow, make vdBiM 
Hoc toknn pondBit 
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THE PLEASURES OP MEMORY. 

[Samiittl Rogers, born In London, 80th July, 17«S; 
aiad there. 18th Dwwnber. 18W. He wiu the eon of a 
wealthy banker, and hi* house in St. JameiTs Place waa 
the naoTt of all the famous authon and artisto of his 
time. He wrote many poems, but the FUoMuret of 
Memory, first publirfied lu 17tf2, remained hU best and 
fliitMt achievement in Terse. Byron, in hU Sngliik 
Bards, says that thU and Popes JEMoy on Man, are 
"the moat beautiful didactic poems in our language." 
Of his other poems the chief are: JacqueU!n£, a tale; 
Hunt an life: Italy, Ac Lord Jeffrey said of RogenT 
poems that " they come oTer us with a hewitching soft- 
ness, and soothe the troubled splriu with a refk«ehing 
sense of truth, purity, and elegance.- »J 

Sweet Mbmort. wafted by thy gentle gale. 
Oft up the stream of Time I turn my sail. 
To Tiew the lairy-haunta of long-lost hours. 
Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowera. 

Agea and dimes remote to thee impart 
What charms in Genius and refines in Art ; 
Thee, in whose hands the keys of Science dwell. 
The pensive portress of her lioly cell ; 
Whose ooiutant vigils chase tlie chilling damp 
Oblivion steala upon her vestal-lamp. 

They in their glorioos course the guides of Youth, 
Whose language breathed the eloquence of Truth ; 
Whose life, beyond preceptive wisdom, Uught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought; 
These still exist, by thee to Fame consigned. 
Still speak and act, the models of mankind. 

From thee gay Hope her airy colouring draws; 
And Fancy's fiighU . je sul^ect to thy Uws. 
From thee that bosom spring of rapture flows. 
Which only Virtue, tranquil Virtue, knows. 

When Joy's bright sun has shed his erening ray. 
And II«>i»e's delusive meteon cease to play ; 
When clouds on clouds the smiling prospect dos^ 
Still thro' the gloom thy star serenely glows : 
Like yon fair orb, she gilds the brow of night 
With the mild magic of reflected light 

The beauteous maid, who bids the world adiso, 
Ofl of tluit world will snatch a fond rsriew ; 
Oft At the shrine neglect her besds, to trace 
Some social scene, some dear, fluniliar fiMe: 
And ere. with iron tongue, tl»e vesper beU 
BursU thro' the cypress- walk, the oonvent-osU, 



' Rogen nerer married: and an intcresUng aneodoto 
of the canse of hU celibacy is told by the Sdinimrffh 
Rri'ieu: " When a young man. he admired and sedu- 
lotwly nought the society of the most beautiful girl he 
thfn. and still thotight he had ever seen. At the end 
u! a London season, at a ball, i«he said. ' I go to-morrow 
to Worthing. Are you coming thoie?' He did not go. 
Some months afterwards, bring at Ranelagh, be saw the 
atteniim of every one drawn towards a large party 
that had Jutt entered, in the centre of which was a lady 
on the arm of hw husbantl : stepping Ibrward to see 
this wonderful boauty, be ftmnd it wss hU lore. Sba 
BMrelj said—' You nerer cams to Wocthin^* " 
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Oft will her warm and wayward heart zerlTe, 

To k>va and Joy still tremblingly aliTe; 

The whispered tow, the chaste caress prolong, 

Weave tha light dance and swell the choral-song; 

With rapt ear drink the enchanting serenade, 

And, as it melts along the moon-light glads. 

To each soft note return as soft a sigh. 

And bless the youth that bids her slumbers fly. 

But not till Time has calmed the ruflled breast. 
Are these ibnd dreams of happiness oonfost. 
Not till the rushing winds forget to rsTe, 
Is Hearen's sweet smile reflected on the wara. 

From Guinea's coast pursue tlie lessening sail. 
And catch the sounds that sadden every gale. 
Tell, if thou canst, the sum of sorrows there; 
Mark the fixed gase, the wild and fremded glare, 
The racks of thought, and fi-eezings of despair ! 
But pause not then— beyond the western wave, 
Go, see the captive bartered as a slsve! 
Crushed till his high, heroic spirit bleeds. 
And fkom his nerrele« frame indignantly recedes. 

Yet here, eren here, with pleasures long restgnedg 
Lo I llEMORT bursts the twilight of the mind. 
Her dear delusions soothe his sinking soul. 
When the rude scourge sssumes its base oontrol ; 
And o'er Futurity's blank page diflVise 
The tall reflection of her Tirid hues. 
'Tis but to die, and then, to weep no more. 
Then will he wake on Congo's distant shore ; 
Beneath his plantain's ancient shade renew 
The simple transports that with freedom flew ; 
Catch the cool breeie that musky Evening btow^ 
And quaff the palm's rich nectar as it glows; 
The oral tale of elder time reheana, 
And chant the rude, trsditionary Terse 
With thcee, the loved companions of his youth. 
When life was luxury, and fHendship truth. 

Ah, why should Virtue fear the firowna of Fistat 
Hem what no wealth can boy, no power oretta I 
A little world of dear and ekmdle« day. 
Nor wrecked by storms, nor mooldarsd by dseaj; 
A worid, with Mkmort's ceasdess sunshine blsil, 
The home of Happlnesa, an honest breast. 

But most we mark the wondeta of her reign. 
When Bleep has looked the senses in her chaia. 
When eobar Judgment has his throne resig n ed, 
She smiles away the chaoe of the mind ; 
And, aa vrarm Fancy's bright Elysium glows. 
From her each image springs, esch oolour flowi. 
She is the sacred guest ! the immortal firiendl 
Oft seen o'er deeping Innocence to bead. 
In that dead hour of night to Silence glTsn, 
^ hispering seraphic Tisions of her heaTen. 

Whan the blithe son of SaToy, Journeying nxmd 
With humble warsa and pipe of merry sound. 
From his green vale and shdtered cabin hies, 
And scales the Alpe to Tidt Ibreign skies; 
I TW Ux below the forked lightnings plaj. 
And at his fiMt ths thunder dies away. 
Oft, is the saddle raddy rocked to sleeps 
While hto Bida biowMS on tha diay itMp^ 
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With Memqbt's aid, he sito At home, and leei 
His children apart beneath their natire tre«i^ 
And bends to hear their oherab Toioee call. 
O'er the load fury of the tonent's fiJL 

But oan her smile with glocnny Madnoss dwell? 
Bay, can she chase the horrors of his cell? 
Each fleiy flight on Frenqr's wing restrain. 
And mould the coinage of the fcTered brain t 

Pass bat that grate, which scarce a gleam sappUee, 
There, in the dost the wreck of Genios lies I 
He, whose arresting hand diTinely wroaght 
Bach bold conception in the sphere of thought ; 
And round, in colours of the rainbow, threw 
Forms CTer fidr, creations CTer new I 
But, as he fondly snatched the wreath of Fame, 
The spectre Poverty unnerved his frame. 
Cold was her grasp, a withering scowl she wore ; 
And Hope's aofb energies were felt no more. 
Tet still how sweet the soothings of his art I 
From the rude wall what bright ideas start I 
Even now he claims the amaranthine wreath* 
With scenes that glow, with images that breathe I 
And whence these scenes, these images, declare. 
Whence but fit>m her who triumphs o'er despairt 

Awake, arise I with grateful fervour Araught, 
Go, spring the mine of elevating thought. 
He who^ through Nature's various walks, sorr^yB 
The good and fair her faultless line portrays ; 
Whose mind, profiined by no unhallowed guest, 
Culls fhnn the crowd the purest and the best ; 
May range, at will, bright Fancy's golden dime. 
Or, musing, mount where Science sits sublime, 
Or wake the Spirit of departed Time. 
Who acts thus wisely, mark the moral Muse, 
A blooming Eden in his life reviews I 
So rich the culture, tho* so small the qwoe. 
Its scanty limits he forgets to trace. 
But the fond fool, when evening shades the sky. 
Turns but to start, and gazes but to sigh I 
The weary waste, that lengthened as he ran. 
Fades to a blank, and dwindles to a spent 

Aht who can tell the triumphs of the mind. 
By truth illumed and by taste refined? 
When age has quenched the eyo and closed the et 
Still nerved tor action in her native sphere. 
Oft will she rise— with searching glance poxsue 
Some long-loved image vanished fh)m her view; 
Dart thro' the deep reoeases of the Past, 
O'er dusky forms in chains of slumber cast ; 
With giant-grasp fling back the folds of night. 
And snatch the (kithlees f^tive to light 



Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhaustless mine 
From age to age unnumbered treasures shine I 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy swayl 
Thy pleasures most we feel, when most alone; 
The only plsasores we can call our own. 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer- viaiona dSa^ 
If hot a fleeting eload ofaecure the akj; 



If but a beam of sober Beaaon ptaj, 
Lo, VwxMfu Hftixj froafc-wovk melta awaj! 
But can the wflea of Art, the gamp of Poww, 
Snatch the rich relics of a weU*^Nnt hoar? 
These, when the trembling spirit winga her flig^bi^ 
Four round her path a stream of liTing Ufht ; 
And gild those pure and perflMt reatana of real. 
Where Virtoe triomphs, and her sona ara bloat I 
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FRENCH MEMOIRS. 

BT WILLIAM H. FBI800TT. 

The French snipags eveiy other natUm^ in- 
deed all the other nations of Europe pat to* 
gether, in the amount and excellence of their 
memoirs. Whence comes this manifest sape- 
riority? The important collection relating to 
the history of France, commencing aa tmxif 
as the thirteenth centnry, forms a beaia of 
civil history, more authentic, circumstantial, 
and satisfactory to an intelligent inqoifer, than 
is to be found among any other people. And 
the multitude of biographies, peraonal anec* 
dotes, and similar scattered notices, which have 
appeared in France during the two last oen* 
turies, throw a flood of light on the aodal 
habits and general cirilization of the period in 
which they were written. The Italian hiitorifle 
(and every considerable city in Italy, aays 
Tiraboechi, had its historian as early as tha 
thirteenth century) are fruitful only in wan^ 
massacres, treasonable oonspiracieB, a diplo- 
matic intrigues, matters that affbct the tian* 
quillity of the state. The rich body of Spaniih 
chronicles, which maintain an unbroken soe- 
cession from the reign of Alphonao the WiM 
to that of Philip the Second, are scarcely mora 
personal or interesting in their details, nnles 
it be in reference to the aorereign and hia 
immediate court Even the Englidi, in their 
memoirs and autobiographies of the last een- 
tury, are too exclusively confined to topics of 
public notoriety, as tlie only snlject worthy of 
record, or which can excite a general intemi 
in their readers. Not so with the Fren^ 
The most frivolous details aasome in their ^yci 
an importance when they can be made Qlna- 
trative of an eminent charaeter. And eien 
when they concern one of lem note th^y b^ 
come sufficiently interesting, as Josi pictam 
of life and manners. Hence, instead of «s* 
hibiting their hero only as he ippean on the 
great theatre, they carry na along with him 
into retirement, or into thoae aoeial tlulM 
where, stripped of hia maaquerade dram^ ha ttm 
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indulge in all the nAtnnl gaiety of hlB heart, — 
in those friyolitieB and folliei which display 
the real character mach better than all hia 
premeditated wisdom; those little nothings 
which make up so mach of the sam of French 
memoirs, bat which, however amasing, are apt 
to be discarded by their more serioas English 
neighboars, as something derogatory to their 
hero. Where shall we find a more lively por- 
traiture of that interesting period when feudal 
barbarism began to fade away before the civi- 
lized institutions of modem times, than in 
Philip de Comines' sketches of the courts of 
France and Burgundy, in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century? Where a more nice develop- 
ment of the fa^ionable intrigues, the corrupt 
Hachiavelian politics which animated the little 
coteries, male and female, of Paris, under the 
regency of Anne of Austria, than in the 
Memoirs of De Retz ! To say nothing of the 
vast amount of similar contributions in France 
during the last century, which, in the shape of 
letters and anecdotes, as well as memoirs, have 
made us as intimately acquainted with Uie in- 
ternal movements of society in Paris, ander 
all its aspects, literary, fashionable, and politi- 
cal, as if they had passed in review before our 
own eyes. 

The French have been remarked for their 
excellence in narrative, ever since the times of 
the fcUUiaux and the old Norman romances. 
Somewhat of their auccess in this way may be 
Imputed to the structure of their langniage, 
whose general currency, and whose peculiar 
fitness for prose composition, have been noticed 
from a very early period. Brunetto Latini, 
the master of Dante, wrote his Tesoro in 
French, in preference to his own tongpie, as 
far back as the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, on the g^und "that its speech was the 
most univenuil and most delectable of all the 
dialects of Europe. " And Dante asserts, in his 
treatise on Vulgar Eloqvmictt that ''the superi- 
ority of the French consiHts in its adaptation, 
by means of its facility and agreeableness, to 
narratives in prose." Much of the wild artless 
grace, the nalveU^ which characterized it in its 
infancy, has been g^radually polished away by 
fastidious critics, and can scarcely be said to 
have survived Marot and Montaigne. But the 
language has gained considerably in perspi- 
cuity, preciriion, and simplicity of construction; 
to which the jealous labours of the French 
Academy must be admitted to have contributed 
essentially. This simplicity of construction, 
refusing those complicated inversions ao usual 
in the other languages of the Continent, and 
Ita total want of proeody, though fatal to 



poetical purposea, have greatly facilitated iti 
acquisition to foreigners, and have made it a 
moat suitable vehicle for converaation. Sinca 
the time of Louis XIV., accordingly, it 
has become the language of the courts, and 
the popular medium of communication in meat 
of the countries of Europe. Since that period, 
too, it has acquired a number of elegant 
phrases and familiar turns of expression, 
whkh have admirably fitted it for light popular 
narrative, like that which enters into memoirs, 
letter-writing, and similar kinds of con\poai- 
tion. 

The character and situation of the writers 
themselves may account still better for the 
aucoesa of the French in this department. 
Many of them, as Joinville, Sully, Comines, 
De Thou, Bochefoncault, Torcy, have been men 
of rank and education, the counsellors or the 
friends of princes, acquiring from experience a 
shrewd perception of the character and of the 
forms of society. Most of them have been 
familiarized in those polite circles which, in 
Paris more than any other capital, seem to 
combine the love of dissipation and fashion 
with a high relish for intellectual pursuits. 
The state of society in France — or what is the 
same thing, in Paris — is admirably suited to 
the purposes of the memoir-writer. The cheer- 
ful gregarious temper of the inhabitants, which 
mingles all ranks in the common pursuit of 
pleasure; the external polish which scarcely 
deserts them in the commission of the grossest 
violence; the influence of the women during 
the last two centuries, far superior to that of 
the sex among any other people, and exercised 
alike on matters of taste, politics, and letters; 
the gallantry and licentious intrigues so usual 
in the higher classes of this gay metropolis, 
and which fill even the life of a man of letters, 
so stagnant in every other country, with stir- 
ring and romantic adventure; all these, we 
say, make up a rich and varied panorama, that 
can hardly fail of interest nnder the hand of 
the most common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the French may be 
considered as another cause of their success in 
this kind of writing — a vanity which leads 
them to disclose a thousand amusing particu- 
lars which the reserve of an Englishman, and 
perhaps his pride, would discard as altogether 
unsuitable to the public ear. This vanity, it 
must be confessed, however, has occasionally 
seduced their writers, under the garb of con- 
fessions and secret memoirs, to make such a 
disgusting exposure of human infirmity as few 
men would be willing to admit, even to thtiB* 
aelveai 
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WHAT WB ALL THINK. 

BT OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

That age was older once than now, 
In spite of locks untimely shed. 

Or silvered on the youthful brow; 
That babes make love and children wed* 

That sunshine had a heavenly glow. 
Which faded with those *'good old dayt,** 

When winters came with deeper snow. 
And autumns with a softer haze. 

That— mother, sister, wife, or child — 
The '* best of women" each has known. 

Were schoolboys ever half so wild? 
How young the grandpapas have grown ! 

That but for this our souls were free, 
And but for that our lives were blest ; 

That in some season yet to be 
Our cares will leave us time to rest. 

Whene'er we groan with ache or pain, 
Some common ailment of the race — 

Though doctors think the matter plain- 
That ours is *'a peculiar case.'* 

That when, like babes with fingers .burned, 
We count one bitter maxim more. 

Our lesson all the world has learned, 
And men are wiser than before. 

That when we sob o'er fancied woes, 

The angels hovering overhead 
Count every pitying drop that flows, 

And love us for the tears we shed. 

That when we stand with tearless eye 
And turn the beggar from our door, 

They still approve us when we sigh, 
** Ah, had I but one thousand more/** 

That weakness smoothed the path of sin, 
In half the slips our youth has known ; 

And whatsoe'er its blame has been, 
That Mercy flowers on faults outgrown. 

Though teniples crowd the crumbled brink 
0'erhaii;;iiig trutirs eternal flow. 

Their tablets bold with what wt think. 
Their echoes dumb to what toe know; 

That one unquestioned text we read. 
All doubt beyond, all fear above — 

Nor crackling pile nor cursing creed 
Can bum or blot it : GoD la LovBl 



RELIGIOUS PLATS AND MTSTERIBS. 

[Thomas Warton, born at Baiingstoka, 17S8 ; dted 
21st May, 1790. Educated at OziiDid University, at 
which seat of learning he afterwards baoaiiM proianor 
of poetry aud of hiatory. He wu ako appointad to 
the liTing of Kiddington, and preaentad to the donative 
of Hill Farranoe. He obtained the poet-lanreateahip 
in 1785, on the death of William Whitehead. H la chief 
works are: Th4 PUamra <^ Mdaneholp: The TWhm/A 
qf Imu; Newmarktt, a latixe; The Hiatorp qf Sk^tuk 
Poetry, Ao. He also wrote aeveral biofn^^hiea and 
other worka.] 

About the eighth centarj trade wu prin- 
cipally carried on by means of fairs, which 
lasted several days. Charlemagne eatabliahed 
many great marts of this sort in France; aa 
did William the Conqueror, and hia Norman 
successors, in England. The merchanta who 
frequented these fairs in numerous caravana 
or companiea, employed every art to draw the 
people together. They were therefore accom- 
panied by jugglers, minstrels, and baflTooni^ 
who were no less interested in giving their at- 
tendance, and exerting all their skill, on these 
occasions. As now but few large towns exiated^ 
no public spectacles or popular amasemente 
were established ; and as the sedentary pleaanm 
of domestic life and private society were yet 
unknown, the fair-time was the season for 
diversion. In proportion as these shows wen 
attended and encouraged, they began to be eei 
off with new decorations and improvementa: 
and the arts of buffoonery being rendered atfll 
more attractive by extending their circle of 
exhibition, acquired an importance in the eyes 
of the people. By degrees Uie cleigy, observing 
that the entertainments of dancing, matie^ 
and mimicry, exhibited at these protracted 
annual celebrities, made the people less reli- 
gious, by promoting idleness and a love of 
festivity, proscribed these sports, and excom- 
municated the performers. Bat finding tliat 
no regard was paid to their censareB, they 
changed their plan, and determined to take 
these recreations into their own handa. They 
turned actors; and instead of profane mnm* 
meries, presented stories taken fkom legenda 
or the Bible. This was the <»igin of sacrad 
comedy. The death of St Catherine, acted 
by the monks of Rt Dennis, rivalled the popn- 
larity of the professed playenL Music waa 
admitted into the charches, which eenred aa 
theatres for the representation of holy &miL 
The festivals among the French, called La 
FiTB DK Foux, DB l'Axe, and on IimocBn^ 
at length became greater iaToiiiit«% aa ikttg 
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certainly were more capriciouA and absord, 
than the intertndes of the bnflbons at the fain. 
These are the ideas of a judicioos French writer, 
now living, who has inrestigated the history 
of human manners with great comprehension 
and sagacity. Voltaire's theory on this subject 
is also very ingenious and quite new. Religi- 
ous plays, he supposes, came originally from 
Constantinople, where the old Grecian stage 
continued to flourish in some degree, and the 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides were re- 
presented, till the fourth century. About that 
period, Gregory Nazianzen, an archbishop, a 
poet, and one of the fathers of the church, 
banished pagan plays from the stage at Con- 
stantinople, and introduced select stories from 
the Old and New Testament As the ancient 
Greek tragedy was a religious spectacle, a 
transition was made on the same plan; and 
the choruses were turned into Christian hymns. 
Gregory wrote many sacred dramas for this 
purpose, which have not survived those inimi- 
table compositions over which they triumphed 
for a time: one, however, his tragedy called 
Christ's Passion, is still extant In the 
prologue it is said to be an imitation of Euri- 
pides, and that this is the first time the Virgin 
Mary ban been produced on the stage. The 
fashion of acting spiritual dramas, in which 
at first a due degree of method and decorum 
was preserved, was at length adopted from 
Constantinople by the Italians; who framed, 
in the depth of the dark ages, on this founda- 
tion, that barbarous species of theatrical re- 
presentation called Mystkbues, or sacred come- 
dies, and which were soon afterwards received 
in France. This opinion will acquire proba- 
bility, if we consider the early commercial 
intercourse between Italy and Constantinople: 
and although the Italians, at the time when 
they may be supposed to have imported plays 
of this nature, did not understand the Greek 
language, yet they could understand, and con- 
se<{uently could imitate, what they saw. In 
defence of Voltaire's hypothesis, it may be fur- 
ther observed, that the Feast of Fools and of 
the Asm, with other religious farces of that sort, 
so common in Europe, originated at Constanti- 
nople. They were instituted, although perhaps 
under other names, in the Greek church, about 
the year 990, by Theophylact, patriarch of 
ConHtantinople, probably with a better design 
than is imagined by the ecclesiastical annalists; 
that of weaning the minds of the people from 
the pagan ceremonies, particularly the Baccha- 
nalian and calendary solemnities, by the sub- 
stitution of Christian spectacles, partaking of 
the tame spirit of lioentioaan< 



I must, however, observe here, that in the 
fourth century it was customary to make 
Christian parodies and imitations in Greek, of 
the best Greek classics, for the use of the Christ 
tian schools. This practice prevailed much 
under the emperor Julian, who forbade the 
pagan poets, orators, and philosophers to be 
taught in the Christian seminaries. Apolli- 
naris, bishop of Laodicea, wrote Greek trage- 
dies, adapted to the stage, on most of the grand 
events recorded in the Old Testament, after 
the manner of Euripides. On some of the 
familiar and domestic stories of Scripture, he 
composed comedies in imitation of Menander. 
He wrote Christian odes on the plan of Pindar. 
In imitation of Homer, he wrote an heroic poem 
on the history of the Bible, as far as the reign 
of Saul, in twenty-four books. Sozomen says 
that these compositions, now lost, rivalled 
their great originals in genius, expression, and 
conduct His son, a bishop also of Laodioea, 
reduced the four Gospels and all the apostolical 
books into Greek dialogues, resembling those 
of Plata But I must not omit a much earlier 
and more singular specimen of a theatrical 
representation of sacred history than this 
mentioned by Voltaire. Some fragments of 
an ancient Jewish play on the Exodus, or the 
Departure of the Israelites from Egypt under 
their leader and prophet Moses, are yet pre* 
served in Greek iambics. The principal char- 
acters of this drama are Moses, Sapphora, and 
God from the Bush, or God speaking from the 
burning bush. Moses delivers the prologue, 
or introduction, in a speech of sixty lines, and 
his rod is turned into a serpent on the stage. 
The author of this piece is Ezekiel, a Jew, 
who is called the tragic poet of the Jews. The 
learned Huetius endeavours to prove that 
Ezekiel wrote at least before the Christian era. 
Some suppose that he was one of the seventy, 
or Septuagint interpreters of the Bible under 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. I am of 
opinion that Ezekiel composed this play after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and even in the 
time of Barocbas, as a political spectacle, with 
a view to animate his dejected countrymen 
with the hopes of a future deliverance from 
their captivity under the conduct of a new 
Moses, like that from the Egyptian servitude. 
Whether a theatre subsisted among the Jews, 
who by their peculiar situation and circum- 
stances were prevented from keeping pace with 
their neighbours in the culture of the social 
and elegant arts, is a curious speculation. It 
seems most probable, on the whole, that .this 
drama was composed in imitation of tiie Gredan 
stage, at the close of the second oentniy, after 
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the Jews liad been dispersed, tnd intennized 
with other nations. 

On the whole, the MTsmtiBi appear to have 
originated among the ecclesiastics; and were 
most probably first acted, at least with any 
degree of form, by the monks. This was cer- 
tainly the case in the English monasteries. I' 
have already mentioned the play of St. Cathe- 
rine, performed at Dunstable Abbey by the 
novices in the eleventh century, under the 
superintendence of GeoflFry, a Parisian ecclesi- 
astic; and the exhibition of the Passion, by 
the mendicant friars of Coventry and other 
places. Instances have been g^ven of the like 
practice among the French. The only persons 
who could read were in the religious societies: 
and various other circumstances, peculiarly 
arising from their situation, profession, and 
institution, enabled the monks to be the sole 
performers of these representations. As learn- 
ing increased, and was more widely dissemin- 
ated from the monasteries, by a natural and 
easy transition, the practice mig^ted to schools 
and universities, which were formed on the 
monastic plan, and in many respects resembled 
the ecclesiastical bodies. Hence a passage in 
8hakspeare*s Hamlet is to be explained; where 
Hamlet says to Polonius, ''My lord, you played 
once in the univeraUy, you say.*' Polonius 
answers, "That I did, my lord, and was ac- 
counted a good (ictar. — I did enact Julius Cesar; 
I was killed i' th' Capitol." Boulay observes, 
that it was a custom, not only still subsisting, 
but of very high antiquity, vetuatiasima con- 
auetwlo, to act tragedies and comedies in the 
university of Paris. 

It is more generally known, that the practice 
of acting Latin plays in the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge continued to Cromwell's usur- 
pation. The oldest notice I can recover of this 
sort of spectacle in an English university, is 
in the fragment of an ancient accompt-roU of 
the dissolved college of Michael- houRC in Cam- 
bridge: in which, under the year 1386, the 
following expense is entered — "Pro ly paJlio 
bruadato et pro sex larv'm et barbis in comedia. " 
That is, For an embroidered pall, or cloak, 
and six vinors and six beards, for the comedy. 
In the year 1544 a Latin comedy, called 
Pammachius, was acted at Christ's College in 
Cambridge, which was laid before the privy- 
council by Bii^hop Gardiner, chancellor of the 
university, as a dangerous libel, containing 
many ofiensive reflections on the papistic 
ceremonies yet unal>oIi8hcd. The comedy of 
Gahmar Gurton's Needle was acted in the 
same society about the 3'ear 1552. In an ori- 
ginal draught of the statutes of Trinity Coll^ 



at Cambridge, founded in 1646, one of tha 
chapters is entitled, J>e Pm^ecto Lwiorum qm 
Impebatob dicUwr, nnder whose direction and 
authority, Latin comedies and tragedies are 
to be exhibited in the hail at Chriatmaa; as 
also Sex Spbotaoula, or as many DiAJUoavwa, 
Another title to this statute, which aeema to 
be substituted by another and a moie modem 
hand, is De Comediie Uidiaque m naiaii CkngH 
exfiibendh. With regard to the pecnllar bnai- 
ness and office of Impebatob, it is ordered, 
that one of the masters of arts shall be placed 
over the juniors, evety Christmas, for the regn* 
lation of their games and diverdona at thai 
season of festivity. At the same time, he ia 
to govern the whole society in the hall and 
chapel, as a republic committed to hia wp&dal 
charge, by a set of laws, which he is to ftrnme 
in Latin or Greek verse. His soTereignty ia 
to last during the twelve days of Chriataai^ 
and he is to exercise the same power on Gandle- 
mas-day. During this period, he is to see that 
six Spbotaolbs or DiALOouia be presented. 
His fee is forty shillings. Probably the coa- 
stitution of this officer, in other words, a 
Master qf the ReveU, gave a latitude to some 
licentious enormities, incompatible with the 
decorum of a house of learning and religion; 
and it was found necessary to restrain thsis 
Christmas celebrities to a more rational and 
sober plan. The Spbotaoula also, and Du- 
LOOUBs, originally appointed, were growing ob* 
solete when the substitution was made, and 
were giving way to more regular representa- 
tions. I l)elieve these statutes were reformed 
by Queen Elizabeth's visiton of the uniTenity 
of Cambridge, under the conduct of ArchUahop 
Parker, in the year 1578. 



MONEY. 

MoQ^, thoa bane of blla, and KmrN of ' 
Whenoe oomest thou, that thoa art to fkmhaaA i 
I know thy parentage ia haae and low : 
If an found thee poor and dirty in a mina. 

Sure thoa didst eo little oontribota 
To this great kingdom, which thoo uow hail 
That he was fain, when tltoa wast doikituts^ 
To dig thee out of thj dark cava and grai. 



tbaa bright: 
; fotw 



Then foroing thee, by flre be made 

Nay, thou hast got the Hoe of 

Hare with our stamp and seal 

Thou art the man, and man bat droa to thas. 

Man oalleth thee his wealth, who made thaa 
And while he di«i out thee, fldla in tha diteh. 

Q 
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IPIORAM& 

WImh Jaek WM poor, the lad wai frank and free, 
Of late he*a grown brimful of pride and pelf; 
No wonder that he haa forgotten me ; 
Since it ia plain he haa forgot himaelf . 

Anon, 



Wetnj of yon, dear wife? Oh no, thank HeaTsn I 
But marriage now haa made na one ; 

And I to ennui am given. 
Whenever I am thna alone. 



To thia night^s maaqnerade, qnoth Diok, 

By pleasure I am beckon*d, 
▲nd think 'twould be a pleaaant triok 

To go aa Charles the Second. 

Tom felt for repartee a thirat, 

And thus to Bichard aaid, 
Ton'd better go aa Charles the Tint, 

For that requires no head. 



How D.D. swaggers, M.D. rolls ! 

I dub them both a brace of noddies ; 
Old D.D. haa the Cure of souls. 

And M.D. haa the Care of bodiea. 

Between them both what treatment nn 
Our souls and bodiea must endure ; 

One haa the Cure without the Care, 
And one the Care without the Cure. 

iMd. 



nie miniature, Phyllis, you're showing us now. 
Proves the artist with you well acquainted. 

That 'tis monstrously like you we all must allow, 
When we see, as we do, that 'tis painted. 

KXLLT. 



''Come hither. Sir John, my picture is here. 
What say you, my love, doea it strike you?" 

**I can*t say it does just at pre sent, my dear, 
But I think it soon will, ifs so like you.** 

Afton, 



'*'Tou men are angels while you woo the maid. 
But devils when the marriage-vow is said." 

''The change, good wife, is easily forgiven ; 
We find ourselves in hell, instead of heaven." 

Hauq.— SVtuwtaM 6jf Mmmd, 



Swans ling befoi« they die: twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die bef oi« they sing. 

8. T. Oouounoa. 



« 



I aak'd my love, one happy day. 
What I should call her in my lay; 
Choose," said she, '*what auita the liM, 
Only— only —call me thine!" 



Sly Beelaebub took all occasions 
To try Job's constancy and patience; 
He took his honours, took his health. 
He took his children, took his wealth. 
His camels, horses, asses, oows — 
And the sly DevU did not take his spouse. 

But Heaven, that brings out good from evil, 
And loves to disappoint the Devil, 
Had predetermined to restore 
Twofold all Job had before ; 
His children, camela, horses, cows — 
Short-aighted Devil, not to take his spooael 



THE SPECTRE BRIDEOROOM. 

BT WASHINOTOir IBYING. 

On the aummit of one of the heights of the 
Odenwald, a wild and romantic tract of Upper 
Germany that lies not far from the confluence 
of the Maine and the Rhine, there stood, many, 
many years since, the castle of the Baron Von 
Landshort. It ia now quite fallen to decay, 
and almcat buried among beech-trees and dark 
fin ; above which, however, its old watch-tower 
may still be seen struggling, like the former 
posaeesor I have mentioned, to carry a hi^ 
head, and look down upon the neighbouring 
country. 

The baron was a dry branch of the great 
family of Katzenellenbogen, and inherited the 
reliques of the property, and all the pride of 
his ancestors. Though the warlike disposition 
of his predecessors had much impaired the 
family possessiont), yet the baron still endeav- 
oured to keep up some show of former state. 
The times were peaceable, and the German 
nobles, in general, bad abandoned their incon- 
venient old castles, perched like eagles' nesta 
among the mountains, and had built more 
convenient residences in the valleys: still the 
baron remained prondly drawn up in hia little 
fortress, cherishing, with hereditary inveteracy, 
all the old family feuds ; so that he was on iR 
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terms with some of his nearest neighbours, on 
account of disputes that had happened between 
their great-great-grandfathers. 

The baron had but one child, a daughter; 
but Nature^ when she grants but one child, 
always compensates by making it a prodigy; 
and so it was with the daughter of the baron. 
All the nurses, gossips, and country cousins 
assured her father that she had not her equal 
for beauty in all Germany; and who should 
know better than they? She had, moreover, been 
brought up with great care under the superin- 
tendence of two maiden uuutH, who had spent 
some years of their early life at one of the 
little German courts, and were skilled in all the 
branches of knowledge nece^^sary to the educa- 
tion of a fine lady. Under their instructions 
she became a miracle of accomplishments. By 
the time she was eighteen she could embroider 
to admiration, and had worked whole histories 
of the saints in tapcstr}', with such strength of 
expression in their countenances, that they 
looked like so many souls in purgatory. She 
could read without great difficulty, and had 
spelled her way througii several church legends, 
and almost all the chivalric wonders of the 
Heldenbuch. She had even made considerable 
proficiency in writing; could sign her own 
name without missing a letter, and so legibly 
that her aunts could read it without spectacles. 
She excelled in making little elegant good-for- 
nothing lady-like nick-nacks of all kinds ; was 
versc<i in the most abstruse dancing of the day ; 
played a number of airs on the harp and guitar ; 
and knew all the tender ballads of the Minnie- 
lieders by heart. 

At the time of which my story treats, there 
was a great family gatherthg at the castle, on 
an affair of the utmost importance. It was to 
receive the destined bridegroom of the baron's 
daughter. A negotiation had been carried on 
between the father and an old nobleman of 
Bavaria, to unite the dignity of their houses 
by the marriap^ of their children. The pre- 
liminaries had been conducted with pro{>cr 
punctilio. The young people were betrothed 
without Hceing each other ; and the time was 
appointed for the marriage ceremony. The 
young Count Von Altenburg had been recalled 
from the army for the purpose, and was actually 
on his way to the baron's to receive his bride. 
Missives had even been received from him, 
from Wurtzburg, where he was accidentally 
detained, mentioning the day and hour when 
he might be expected to arrive. 

The castle was in a tumult of preparation to 
give him a suitable welcome. The fair bride 
had been decked out with uncommon care. 



The two aunts had saperintended her toUeft^ 
and quarrelled the whole morning about every 
article of her dress. The yoong lady had taken 
advantage of their contest to follow the bent of 
her own taste ; and fortunately it was a good 
one. She looked as lovely as youthful bride- 
groom could desire; and the flutter of expec- 
tation heightened the lustre of her charms. 

In the meantime the fatted calf had been 

killed ; the forests had rung with the clamour 

' of the huntsmen; the kitchen was crowded 

■ with good cheer; the cellars had yielded up 

whole oceans of Bltein-^cein and Feriu-miM; 

I and even the great Heidelberg tun had been 

I laid under contribution. Every thing was read j 

• to receive the distinguished guest with Stuu 

I und Braua in the true spirit of German hospi* 

tality — but the guest delayed to make bis 

' appearance. Hour rolled after hour. The sun 

I that had poured his downward rays upon the 

rich forests of the Odenwald, now just gleamed 

' along the summits of the mountains. The 

, baron mounted the highest tower, and strained 

\ his eyes in hopes of catching a distant sight of 

the count and his attendants. Once he thought 

he beheld them; the sound of horns came 

floating from the valley, prolonged by the 

mountain echoes. A number of homemen 

j were seen far below, slowly advancing along 

the road ; but when they had nearly reached 

\ the foot of the mountain, they suddenly struck 

: off in a different direction. The last ray of 

sunshine departed — the bats began to flit bj 

in the twilight — the road grew dimmer and 

dimmer to the view; and nothing ^>pearad 

stirring in it, but now and then a peasant 

lagging homeward from his labour. 

When the old castle of Landshort was in 
this state of perplexity, a very interesting 
scene was transacting in a different part of tlit 
Odenwald. 

The young Count Von Altenbuig waa tnn- 
quilly pursuing his route in that sober jog-troi 
way, in which a man travels towards matri- 
mony when his friends have taken all the 
trouble and uncertainty of courtship off hia 
hands, and a bride is waiting for hln* ■• 
certainly as a dinner at the end of his JooiMj. 
He had encountered, at Wurtsbuig, a jontk- 
ful companion in arms, with whom lie had 
seen some service on the frontieia— Hcnnan 
Von Starkenfaust, one of the stoutest handa» 
and worthiest hearts of German chivalry* who 
was now returning from the army. His &ther*i 
castle was not far distant from the old f oiU — 
of Landshort, although an hereditary flSsad 
rendered the famillM hostile^ and 
to each other. 
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In the winn-hearted moment of recognition, 
the yoong friends related all their past adven- 
tares and fortunes, and the count gave the 
whole history of his intended nuptials with a 
young lady whom he had nerer seen, but of 
whose cbiEums he had reoeived the most enrap- 
turing descriptions. 

As the route of the friends lay in the same 
direction, they agreed to perform the rest of 
their journey together ; and that they might 
do it the more leisurely, set off from Wurtz- 
burg at an early hour, the count having given 
directions for his retinue to follow and overtake 
him. 

They beguiled their wayfaring with recollec- 
tions of their militaty scenes and adventures ; 
but the count was apt to be a little tedious, 
now and then, about the reputed charms of 
his bride, and the felicity that awaited him. 

In this way they had entered among the 
mountains of the Odenwald, and were travers- 
ing one of its most lonely and thickly wooded 
passes. It is well known that the forests of 
Germany have always been as much infested 
by robbers as its castles by spectres ; and, at 
this time, the former were particularly numer- 
oos, from the hordes of disbanded soldiers 
wandering about the country*. It will not 
appear extraordinary, therefore, that the cava- 
liers were attacked by a gang of the^e straggl- 
ers in tbe depth of the forest. They defended 
themselves with bravery, but were nearly 
overpowered when the count's retinue arrived 
to their assintance. At eight of them the 
robbers fled, but not until the count had 
received a mortal wound. He waa slowly 
and carefully conveyed back to the city of 
Wurtzburg, and a friar summoned from a 
neighbouring convent, who was famous for his 
skill in administering to both soul and body; 
but half of his skill was superfluous; the 
moments of the unfortunate count were num- 
bered. 

With his dying breath he entreated his friend 
to repair instantly to the castle of Landshort, 
and explain the fatal cause of his not keeping 
his appointment with his bride. Though not 
the most ardent of lovers, he was qpe of the 
most punctilious of men, and appeared ear- 
nestly solicitous that this mission should be 
speedily and courteously executed. *' Unless 
this is done," said he, *M shall not sleep 
quietly in my grave ! " He repeated these last 
wonls with peculiar solemnity. A request, 
at a moment ao impressive, admitted no hesi- 
tation. Starkenfaust endeavoured to soothe 
him to calmness, promised faithfully to execute 
his wiah, and gave him his hand in aolemii 



pledge. The dying man pressed it in acknow- 
ledgement, but soon lapsed into delirium — 
raved about his bride — his engagement — his 
plighted word; ordered his horse, that he 
might ride to the castle of Landshort; and 
expired in the fancied act of vaulting into the 
saddle. 

Staii^enfanst bestowed a sigh, and a soldier's 
tear, on the untimely fate of his comrade ; and 
then pondered on the awkward mission' he had 
undertaken. His heart was heavy and his 
head perplexed; for he was to present himself 
an nnbidden guest among hostile people, and 
to damp their festivity with tidings fatal to 
their hopes. Still there were certain whisper- 
ings of curiosity in his bosom to see this far- 
famed beanty of Katzenellenbogen, so cautiously 
shut up from the world ; for he was a passion- 
ate admirer of the sex, and there was a dash of 
eccentricity and enterprise in his character 
that made him fond of all sing^ar adventure. 

Previous to his departure he made all due 
arrangements with the holy fraternity of the 
convent for the funeral solemnities of his friend, 
who was to be buried in the cathedral of Wurtz- 
burg, near some of his illustrious relatives; 
and the mourning retinue of the count took 
charge of his remains. 

It is now high time we should return to the 
ancient family of Katzenellenbogen, who were 
impatient for their guest, and still more for 
their dinner; and to the worthy little baron 
whom we left airing himself on the watch- 
tower. 

Night closed in, but still no g^est arrived. 
The baron descended from the tower in despair. 
The banquet, which had been delayed from 
hour to hour, could no longer be postponed. 
The meats were already overdone ; the cook in 
an agony ; and the whole household had the 
look of a garrison that had been reduced by 
famine. The baron was obliged reluctantly 
to give orders for the feast without the presence 
of the guest. All were seated at table, and 
just on the point of commencing, when the 
sound of a horn from without the gate gave 
notice of the approach of a stranger. Another 
long blast filled the old courts of the castle 
with its echoes, and was answered by the war- 
der from the walla The baron hastened to 
receive his future son-in-law. 

The drawbridge had been let down, and the 
stranger was before the gate. He was a tall 
gallant cavalier, mounted on a black steed. 
His countenance was pale, but he had a beam- 
ing, romantic eye, and an air of stately 
melancholy. The baron was a little mortified 
that he should have come in tlui simple, tall* 
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iary style. HU dignity for a moment was 
ruffled, and he felt disposed to consider it a 
want of proper respect for the important occa- 
sion, and the important family with which he 
was to be connected He, however, pacified 
himself with the conclusion, that it must have 
been youthful impatience which had induced 
him thus to spur on sooner than his attendants. 

" I am sorry/' said the stranger, '' to break 
in upon you thus unseasonably — " 

Here the baron interrupted him with a 
world of compliments and greetings ; for, to 
tell the truth, he prided himself upon his 
courtesy and his eloquence. The stranger at- 
tempted, once or twice, to stem the torrent of 
words, but in vain, so he bowed his head and 
Buffered it to flow on. By the time the baron had 
come to a pause, they had reached the inner 
court of the castle ; and the stranger was again 
about to speak, when he was once more inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the female part of 
the family, leading forth the shrinking and 
blushing bride. He gazed on her for a mo- 
ment as one entranced; it seemed as if his whole 
soul beamed forth in the gaze, and rested upon 
that lovely form. One of the maiden aunts 
whispered something in her ear ; she made an 
effort to speak ; her moist blue eye was timidly 
raised; gave a shy glance of inquiry on the 
stranger; and was cast again to the ground. 
The words died away ; but there was a sweet 
smile playing about her lips, and a soft dimp- 
ling of the cheek, that showed her glance had 
not been unsatisfactory. It was impossible for a 
girl of the fond age of eighteen, highly predis- 
posed for love and matrimony, not to be pleased 
with so gallant a cavalier. 

The late hour at which the guest had arrived 
left no time for parley. The baron was per- 
emptory, and deferred all particular conversa- 
tion until the morning, and led the way to the 
untosted banquet. 

It was served up in the great hall of the 
castle. Around the walls hung the hard- 
favoured portraits of the heroes of the house of 
Katzencllenbogen, and the trophies which they 
had gained in the field and in the chase. 
Hacked corslets, splintered jousting-spears, 
and tattered banners were mingled with the 
spoils of sylvan warfare; the jaws of the wolf, 
and the tusks of the boar, grinned horribly 
among cross-bows and battle-axes, and a huge 
pair of antlers branched accidentally over the 
head of the youthful bridegroom. 

The cavalier took but little notice of the 
company or the entertainment. He scarcely 
tasted the banquet, but seemed absorbed in 
admiration of hia bride, lie conversed in a 



low tone that could not be orarheud — for Clit 
language of love ia never load ; bat where ia 
the female ear ao dnll that it cannot catch the 
softest whisper of the lorer? There was a 
mingled tenderness and grarity in his manner, 
that appeared to have a powerfal eilect npon 
the young lady. Her cdoar came and went 
as she listened with deep attention. Now and 
then she made some blushing reply, and when 
his eye was turned away, she would steal a 
side-long glance at his romantic coantenanoe, 
and heave a gentle sigh of tender happiness. 
It was evident that the young coaple were 
completely enamoured. The aants, who were 
deeply versed in the mysteries of the heart, 
declared that they had Dallen in love with each 
other at first sight. 

The feast went on merrily, or at least noiaUj, 
for the guests were all blest with thoae keen 
appetites that attend npon light pnrees and 
mountain air. The baron told his best and 
longest stories, and never had he told them so 
well, or with such great effect. If there wu 
anything marvellous, bis anditors were lost ia 
astonishment ; and if anything faoetioas, thcj 
were sure to laugh exactly in the right plaea 
The baron, it is true, like most great men* 
was too dignified to utter any joke bat a dull 
one; it was always enforced, however, by a 
bumper of excellent Hochheimer ; and eren a 
dull joke, at one's own table, served ap with 
jolly old wine, is irresistible. Many good 
things were said by poorer and keener wiU, 
that would not bear repeating, except on simi- 
lar occasions ; many sly speeches whispered in 
ladies* ears, that almost convulsed them with 
suppressed laughter; and a song or two roared 
out by a poor but merry and broad-faced oooain 
of the baron, that absolutely made the maiden 
aunts hold up their fans. 

Amidst all this revelry, the stranger gnest 
maintained a most singular and anaeasonable 
gravity. His countenance assumed a deeper 
cast of dejection as the evening advanoed ; and, 
strange as it may appear, even the baron's Jokes 
seemed only to render him the more meUn- 
choly. At times he was lost in thought, and 
at times, there was a perturbed and resllese 
wandering of the eye that bespoke a mind bat 
I ill at ease. His convenations with the bride 
became more and more earnest and mysteriona. 
\ Lowering clouds began to steal over the fair 
< pcrenity of her brow, and tremors to ran 
through her tender frame. 

All this could not escape the notice of the 
company. Their gaiety was chilled by tha 
unaccountable gloom of the bridegroom ; their 
spirits were infected ; whiten and glanoei 
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tBiereluuig<ed, tooompaiiied byihrngB and dabi- 
oas shakw of the head. The eong and the laugh 
grew leas and less frequent ; there were dreary 
pauses in the conyersation, which were at 
length succeeded bj wild tales and supernatu- 
ral legends. One dismal story produced another 
still more dismal, and the baron nearly fright- 
ened some of the ladies into hysterics with the 
history of the goblin horseman that carried 
away the fair Leonora; a dreadful, but true 
story, which has since been put into excellent 
Terse, and is read and believed by all the world. 

The bridegroom listened to this tale with 
profound attention. He kept his eyes steadily 
fixed on the baron, and, as the story drew to 
a close, began gradually to rise from his seat, 
growing taller and taller, until, in the baron's 
entranced eye, he seemed almost to tower into a 
giant. The moment the tale was finished, he 
heaved a deep sigh, and took a solemn farewell 
of the company. They were all amazement. 
The baron was perfectly thunderstruck. 

" What ! going to leave the castle at mid- 
night? why, everything was prepared for his 
reception: a chamber was ready for him if he 
wished to retire. " 

The stranger shook his head mournfully 
and mysteriously ; " I must lay my head in a 
different chamber to-night?" 

There was something in this reply, and the 
tone in which it was uttered, that made the 
baron's heart misgive him ; but he rallied his 
forces and repeated his hospitable entreaties. 
The stranger shook his head silently, but posi- 
tively, at every offer ; and, waving his farewell 
to the company, stalked slowly out of the hall. 
The maiden aunts were absolutely petrified — 
the bride hung her head, and a tear stole to 
her eye. 

The baron followed the stranger to the great 
eourt of the castle, where the black charger 
stood pawing the earth, and snorting with 
impatience. When they had reached the por- 
tal, whose deep archway was dimly lighted by 
a cresset, the stranger paused and addressed 
the baron in a hollow tone of voice, which the 
vaulted roof rendered still more sepulchral 
" Now that we are alone," said he, " I will 
impart to you the reason of my going. I have 
a solemn, an indispensable engagement — " 

" Why," said the baron, " cannot yon send 
some one in your place?" 

" It admits of no substitute — I must attend 
it in person — I must away to Wnrtsbnig Cath- 
edral—" 

"Ay," said the baron, plucking np spirit, 
"but not until to-morrow — Uhmonow yon 
shall take yonr bride there." 
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No! nol" replied the stranger, with ten- 
fold solemnity, "my engagement is with no 
bride — the worms! the worms expect mel 
I am a dead man — I have been slain by robbers 
— my body lies at Wurtzburg — at midnight I 
am to be buried — the grave is waiting for me 
— I must keep my appointment!" 

He sprang on his black charger, dashed over 
the draw-bridge, and the clattering of his 
horse's hoofs were lost in the whistling of the 
night blast. 

The baron returned to the hall in the ut- 
most consternation, and related what had 
passed. Two ladies fainted outright, othen 
sickened at the idea of having banqueted 
with a spectre. It was the opinion of some 
that this might be the wild huntsman famous 
in German legend. Some talked of mountain 
sprites, of wood-demons, and of other super- 
natural beings, with which the good people of 
Germany have been so grievously harassed 
since time immemorial. One of the poor 
relations ventured to suggest that it might be 
some sportive evasion of the young cavalier, 
and that the very gloominess of the caprice 
seemed to accord with so melancholy a person- 
age. This, however, drew on him Che indig- 
nation of the whole company, and especially 
of the baron, who looked upon him as little 
better than an infidel ; so that he was fain to 
abjure his heresy as speedily as possible, and 
come into the faith of the true believers. 

But, whatever may have been the doubts 
entertained, they were completely put to an 
end by the arrival, next day, of regular mis- 
sives, confirming the intelligence of the young 
count's murder, and his interment in Wurtz- 
burg Cathedral 

The dismay at the castle may well be ima- 
gined. The baron shut himself up in his 
chamber. The guests, who had come to rejoice 
with him, could not think of abandoning him 
in his distress. They wandered about the 
courts, or collected in groups in the hall, 
shaking their heads and shrugging their shoul- 
ders at the troubles of so good a man; and 
sat longer than ever at table, and ate and 
drank more stoutly than ever, by way of keep- 
ing np their spirits. But the situation of the 
widowed bride was the most pitiable. To 
have lost a husband before she had even em- 
braced him — and such a husband I If the very 
spectre could be so gracious and noble, what 
must have been the living man I She filled 
the house with lamentations. 

On the night of the second day of her 
widowhood she had retired to her chamber, ae- 
oomptnied by one of her aunts, who insisted on 
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sleeping with h^r. The aant, who was one of 
the best tellers of ghost stories in all Germany, 
had just been recounting one of her longest, and 
had fallen asleep In the very midst of it. The 
chamber was remote, and overlooked a small 
garden. The niece lay pensively gazing at 
the beams of the rising moon, an they trembled 
on the leaves of an asi)en-tree before the lattice. 
The castle clock had just tolled midnight, 
when a soft strain of music stole up from the 
garden. She rose hastily from her bed, and 
stepped lightly to the window. A tall figure 
stood among the shadows of the trees. As it 
raised its head, a beam of moonlight fell upon 
the countenance. Heaven and earth! she l>e- 
held the spectre bridegroom! A loud shriek 
at that moment burst upon her ear, and her 
aunt, who had been awakened by the music, 
and had followed her silently to the window, 
fell into her arms. When she looked again, 
the spectre had disappeared. 

Of the two females, the aunt now required 
the most soothing, for she was perfectly beside 
herself with terror. As to the young lady, 
there was something, even in the spectre of 
her lover, that seemed endearing. There was 
still the semblance of manly beauty; and 
though the shadow of a man is but little cal- 
culated to satisfy the affections of a love-sick 
girl, yet, where the substance is not to be had, 
even that is consoling. The aunt declared she 
would never sleep in that chamber again ; the 
niece, for once, was refractory, and declared as 
strongly that she would sleep in no other in the 
castle: the consequence was, that she had to 
sleep in it alone ; but she drew a promise from 
her aunt not to relate the story of the spectre, 
lest she should bo denied the only melancholy 
pleasure left her on earth — that of inhabiting 
the chamber over which the guardian shade of 
her lover kept its nightly vigpls. 

How long the good old lady would have 
observed this promise is uncertain, for she 
dearly loved to talk of the marvellous, and 
there is a triumph in being the first to tell a 
frightful story ; it is, however, still quoted in 
the neighbourhood, as a memorable instance 
of female secrecy, that she kept it to herself 
for a whole week; when she was suddenly 
absolved from all further restraint by intelli- 
gence brought to the breakfa.st table one morn- 
ing, that the young lady was not to bo found. 
Her room was empty — the bed had not been 
slept in — the window was open, and the bird 
had flown. 

The astonishment and concern with which 
the intelligence was received, can only be 
imagined by those who have witnessed the 



agitation which the mishaps of a great man 
cause among his friends. Even the poor rela- 
tions paused for a moment from the indefati- 
gable labours of the trencher ; when the aant, 
who had at first been struck speechlesB^ wmng 
her hands, and shrieked out, "The goblin! the 
goblin ! she's carried away by the goblin ! " 

In a few words she related the fearfnl scene 
of the garden, and concluded that the spectre 
must have carried off his bride. Two of the 
domestics corroborated the opinion, for thejr 
had heard the clattering of a horse^s hoofs down 
the mountain about midnight, and had no 
doubt that it was the spectre on his black 
chaiger, bearing her away to the tomb. All 
present were struck with the direful probability; 
for events of the kind are extremely common 
in Germany, as many well-authenticated his- 
tories bear witness. 

What a lamentable situation was that of the 
poor baron! What a heart-rending dilemma 
for a fond father, and a member of the gi^eai 
family of Katzenellenbogen ! His only daagh- 
ter had either been rapt away to the graTe, or 
he was to have some wood-demon for a son-in- 
law, and perchance a troop of goblin grandchil- 
dren. As usual, he was completely bewildered, 
and all the castle in an uproar. The men were 
ordered to take horse, and to scour evety road 
and path and glen of the Odenwald. The 
baron himself had just drawn on his jack-boots^ 
girded on his sword, and was abont to momii 
his steed to sally forth on the doubtful qiiesl» 
when he was brought to a panse by a nev 
apparition. A lady was seen approaching tht 
castle, mounted on a palfrey, attended by a 
cavalier on horseback. She galloped up to 
the gate, sprang from her hone, and, lUliqg 
at the Iwron's feet, embraced his kneea. U 
was his lost daughter, and her companic B 
the Spectre Bridegroom! The baron waa as- 
tounded. He looked at his daughter, then al 
the spectre, and almost doubted the evideneo 
of his senses. The latter, too, was wondsrftiUy 
improved in his appearance, since his Tiaii to 
the world of spirits. His dress was splendid, 
and set off a noble figure of manly srmmetiy. 
He was no longer pale and melancholy. His 
fine countenance was flushed with the glow of 
youth, and joy rioted in his laige dark tij^ 

The mystery was soon dnred np. The 
cavalier (for in truth, as yon most haTe known 
all the while, he was no goblin) annonneed 
himself as Sir Herman Yon Staricen&nst Ho 
related his adventure with the yoang eoant. 
He told how he had hastened to the casUo to 
deliver the unwelcome tidings» bat that the 
eloquence of the haron had intctmplad Ub Ib 
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erery attempt to tell his tale; how the sight 
of the bride had completely c^tiyated him, 
and that to pass a few hoan near her, he had 
tacitly suffered the mistake to continue ; how 
he had been sorely perplexed in what way to 
make a decent retreat, until the baron's goblin 
stories had suggested his eccentric exit ; how, 
fearing the feudal hostility of the family, he 
had repeated lus yisits by stealth — had haun- 
ted the garden beneath the young lady's win- 
dow — had wooed — had won — had borne away in 
triumph — and, in a word, had wedded the fair. 

Under any other circumstances, the baron 
would have been inflexible, for he was tenacious 
of paternal authority, and devoutly obstinate in 
all family feuds ; but he loved his daughter ; 
he had lamented her as lost; he rejoiced to 
find her still alive ; and, though her husband 
was of a hostile house, yet, thank Heayen, he 
was not a goblin. There was something, it 
must be acknowledged, that did not exactly 
accord with his notions of strict veracity, in 
the joke the knight had passed upon him of 
his being a dead man ; but several old friends 
present, who had served in the wars, assured 
him that every stratagem was excusable in 
love, and that the cavalier was entitled to 
especial privilege, having lately served as a 
trooper. 

Matters, therefore, were happily arranged. 
The baron pardoned the young couple on the 
■pot. The revels at the castle were resumed. 
The poor relations overwhelmed this new 
member of the family with loving kindness ; 
be was so gallant, so generous — and so rich. 
The aunts, it is true, were somewhat scanda- 
lized that their system of strict seclusion and 
passive obedience should be so badly exempli- 
fied, but attributed it all to their n^Iigenoe 
in not having the windows g^ted. One of 
them was particularly mortified at having her 
marvellous story marred, and that the only 
spectre she had ever seen should turn out a coun- 
terfeit ; but the niece seemed perfectly happy at 
having found him substantial fleeh and blood 
— and so the story ends. 
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THE OATH. 

Do you,'* taid Fanny, t'other day. 

In earnest love me m you say? 

Or are these tender words applied 

Alike to fifty girU betide?'* 

Dear, cruel girU" said I, "forbear— 

For by these cherry lips I swear" — 

She stopp'd me as the oath I took, 

And said, *' You've sworn— so Um tha book.' 



FESTUa 

[FhiUp James Bailey, bom at Nottin^haM, HA 
April, 1816. Ho is Uie Km of TlioauM BaUoy, author 
of tho AnjMiU qf Ifotta, Ho stodiod at tho Qlaigow 
UniTonity, and wao callod to tho bar in 1840. Ftttut 
flnt appearod in 1839 (tho oighth odition in 1808X and 
WM at onoo aoknowlodgod to bo a great poom. ** With 
a truth, foroo, and limpUeity ooldam paralloled,* lays 
Dr. Wertland Maiston, **wo haro horo diKlooed tho 
Toiy inmost lifo of a oinoere and enorgetic mind." Tho 
Rot. p. Landreth lays: "Thors it no poom in any 
langnago which giroo aoeh a noble and striking idea of 
humanity under a dirino giaoo which bean it riotorioas 
ftom and throui^ oril, within and without." Tho 
eoopeof tho poom ia oomowhat similar to that of Ooothe^e 
Fauit, ftom which it differs, howorer, in many assentiil 
principles. Festus is tempted by LnciliBr, but is puri« 
.fled and sared. ss is Ludlbr himself, by divine grace. 
Mr. BailoT's other wovks are: The Angd Wmid, now 
inoorpocatod with Ftttm; nu MptUe; 1%$ Agt, a saUre; 
and Tkt Univenal BjfmM. Wo have soloetod thaooona 
ham Futut in which tho hero reveals ■'*'»******^ of his 
ownchaxaotor.] 

fi cwM Home; Jhuk 
Fbtos, Hklsn, and tk$ S i ' udm it . 

Fahu. I know one oooo^bo was a friend of mine: 
I know him well ; his mind, habits, and works, 
Tssto, temper, tempenmont, and OTory thing ; 
Tet with as kind a heart ss beats, ho was 
Earthliko no eoonor made than marred. Thooghyoang; 
Ho WToto amid tho ruins of his heart ; 
Thoy were his thiono aud thoma— like soma Ions king^ 
Who tolls tho story of tho land ho lost. 
And how ho lost it. 

Studmt, Tell us more of him. 

BtUn. Nay, but it saddens thoa. 

FOtut. Tis like eooogfa. 

Wo slip awsy like shadows into shads ; 
Wo end, and make no mark wo had bogon; 
Wo oomo to nothing, like a pure intent. 
When wo haro hoped, snught, striTso , and lost our aim, 
Then tho truth fhmts us, beaming out of dariEness, 
Like a whito brow, through its ovenhadowing hair^ 
As though tho day were ororcsst. my Holen I 
But I wss speaking of my friend. Ho was 
Quick, ge n ero us , simple, obstinats in end, 
High-heartod tram his youth; his spirit raso 
In many a glittoring ft>ld and gieamy onst, 
Hydra-like to ite hindrance; mastering all. 
Bare one thing -loro, and that out-hearted him. 
Nor did ho think enough, till it wss over. 
How bright a thing he wss brooking, or ho would 
Surely hare shunned it, nor have lot his life 
Bo pulled to pieces like a rooe by a child. 
And his heart's passiona mado him oft do thai 
Which made him writhe to think on what ho had doas^ 
And thin his blood by weeping a^a night. 
If msdnesi wroo^t tho sin, tho sin wroa|ht : 
AndmadsarooBdof rata. UisBBd 
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To Me the li|^t of beauty wane awej ; 

Know ejee are dimming, boeom ehriTelling, fbet 

Losing their epring, and limbe their lily ronndneie; 

But it ia wone to feel oar heart-epring gone, 

To loee hope, care not for the coming thing, 

And feel all things go to decay with ns, 

As 'twere oar life's elerenth month : and yet* 

All this he went throagh yoang. 

HeUn. Pocrsoall I should 

HaTc lored him for his sonows. 

Festw. It is not lore 

Brings sorrow, bat loye's objects, 

SiudeiU, Then he lored. 

Fettut. I said so. I hare seen him, when he hath had 
A letter fhnn his lady dear, he blessed 
The paper that her hand had travelled orer, 
And her eye looked on; and would think he saw 
Gleams of that light she lavidied tram her eyes 
Wandering amid the words of lore there traced. 
Like glow-wonns among beds of flowers^ He seemed 
To bear with being but because she loved him. 
She wss the sheath wherein his soul had rest, 
As hath a sword from war : and he at night 
Would solemnly and singularly curse 
Each minute that he had not thought of her. 

HeUn. Now that was like a loyer I and she lored 
Him, and him only. 

Fat%u. Well, perhaps it was so. 

But he could not restrain his heart, but loved 
In that Toluptuous purity of taste 
Which dwells on beauty coldly, and yet kindly. 
As oight-dew, whensoe'er he met with beauty. 

Helen, It was a pity, that inoonstanpy — 
If she he loved were but as good and fair 
As he was worthy o£ 

Student. It was his way. 

Fettui. There is a dark and bright to evezy tidag; 
To everything but beauty such as thine. 
And that is aU bright If a fault in him, 
Twas one which made him do the sweetest wrongs 
Kan ever did. And yet a whisper went 
That he did wrong: and if that whisper had 
Echo in him or not, it mattered little ; 
Or right or wrong, he were alike unhappy. 
Ah me I ah me I that there should be so mooh 
To call up love, so little to delight ! 
The best enjoyment is half disappointment 
To that we mean or would have in this world. 
And there were many strange and sudden lights 
Beckoned him towiirda them; they were wrecken* lighti: 
But he shunned thete, and righted when she rose^ 
Moon of his life, that ebbed and flowed with bar. 
A sea of sorrow struck him, but he held 
On; dashed all sorrow from him as a bark 
Spray from her bow bounding : he lifted up 
His bead, and the deep ate his shadow meiely. 

Hden. A poet not in love is oat at sea; 
He must have a lay-figure. 

Featui, I mean not 

To scrien, bat to describe this friend of mine. 



,JUm. Desafbtihalady, too; ofooazM8ha«i» 
Above all pcaise and all compariaoii. 

Futw, Why, true. Her heart was all hwaaaitj^ 
Her soul all God's; in spirit and in form 
Like fidr. Her cheek had the pale pearly pink 
Of sea-shells, the world's sweetest tint, as thoagh. 
She lived, one half mi^t deem, on roses sopped 
In silver dew ; she spake as with the voice 
Of spheral harmony which greets the soot 
When at the hour of death the saved on 
His sister angels near; hereya^asas 
The golden pane the setting sun doth Joak 
Imblase; which shows, till heaven oome 
All other lighte but grades of i^oom ; her dartc. 
Long rolling locks were as a stream the slavo 
Might search for gold, and searching find. H«r 

Bekti. Naj, ooald she frown T 

Fi$hu, Ay, but a radiant 

In common with the staia, which men malign 
Who call malignant. Stan are always kind. 

Hden, Enough. I have bar piotors parfboi. 

Student. What were hiagiiafrT 

Ftttut. He who hath most of 

Knows most of sorrow; not a thing be sisr 
Nor did, but was to him, at times, a woa; 
At times indiiferent, at times a Joy. 
FoUy and sin and memory make a oant 
Wherewith the frxture flies my via in vain. 
The sorrows of the soal are graver stilL 

Student. Where and when did he sta4yT Didba 
Mooh with the world, or was be a rednae? 

Fettui. He had no times of stody, and bo ptooo; 
All places and all times to him were ooa. 
His soul wss like the wind-harp, whidi be lovod. 
And soonded only when the spirit btow. 
Sometimes in foasts and follies, for he went 
Lifolike through all thingi; and hiathoi^UthMi 
Like sparkles in the bright wine, brighter atlU. 
Sometimes in dreams, and then the shiniaf 
Would wake him in the dark beftwe his flMi 
All thinp talked thooghte to him. Ihaasa 
And the wind whined as 'twere in patn, to ihow 
Bach one his meaning; and the awfU mm 
Thundered his thoughts into him ; and at niilil 
The stars would whisper thein, the motm riglb 
The spirit speaks all tongues and nndsnkaDda 
Both God's and angel's, man's and all dumb 
Down to an insect's inartioolata hnn. 
And an inaudible oigan. And it was 
The spirit spake to him of eveaTthing; 
And with the moony eyM Uke those wo an^ 
Thousands on thoasands, crowding air In 
Looked into him its mighty meanli^^ till 
He felt the power frilfil him, aa a dood 
In evexy fibre feels the fonning wind. 
He spake the worid's one tongna; in earth 
There is but one, it is the wcad of tratk 
To him the eye let out its hidden mnaiiff ; 
And yoong and old made their hMrti •!« to Mb| 
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Aad thoughts were told to him m onto noOfe 
Bare one who heaieth laid and nnodd, all. 
And hia heart held theee ae a grate Hi gl«6d% 
¥niere othexB warm them. 

StwdeiU. I would I had known him. 

F€$tut, All things were inspiration onto him : 
Wood, wold, hill, Held, sea, dty, solitude. 
And crowds and streets, and man where'er he was ; 
And the bine eye of Ood which is above ns ; 
Brook-bounded pine spinnies where sxdrits flit; 
And haunted pits the rustic hurries by, 
Where cold wet ghosts sit ringing jingling bells ; 
Old orchard's leaf-roofed aisles, and red-cheeked load ; 
And the blood-coloured tears which yew-trees weep 
O'er churchyard grares, like murderers remorseftiL 
The dark green rings where Ikiries sit and snp^ 
Crushing the viqlet dew in the acorn cup; 
Where by hit new-made bride the bridegroom sips, 
The white moon shimmering on their longing lips; 
The large o'erlosded wealthy-looking wains, 
Quietly swaggering home through leafy lanes, 
Learing on all low branches, ss th^ come. 
Straws for the birds, ears of the harrest home. 
Summer's warm soil or winter's cruel sky, 
Clear, cold, and icy-blue like a ins nagltf s eye; 
All things to Him bare thoughts of minstniqr. 
He drew his light fhmi that he was amidst. 
As doth a lamp fhmi air, which hath itself 
Matter of light although it show not. His 
Was but the power to light what might be lit ; 
He met a muse in OTery lorely maid. 
And learned a song from erery lip he lored. 
JBut his heart riiwued most 'neath southern eyes, 
Which sunned their sweets into him all day long : 
For fortune called him southwards, towards the sim. 

Mden, Did he lore music? 

Festus. Tbe only mwie he 

Or learned or listened to was from the lips 
Of her he lored ; and then he learned by heart 
Her wgrds, delicious as the candied dew. 
And durable, wliioh gems the rose^ on shares 
Pacific, where the western sun hath sown 
The soil conceptire with the seed of gold. 
Albeit slie would try to teach him tones. 
And put his fingers on the keys; but he 
Could only see her eyes, and hear her Toioa, 
And fbel her touch. 

IltUn, Why, he was much like thee. 

FeMuM. We had some points in oommmL WImii w 
lore, 
All air breathes music, like the bianohy bower. 
By Indian bards feigned, which, with ceaseless soof. 
Answers the sun's bright rsylets ; nor till ere, 
Folda her melodious leaTcs, and all night rests ; 
Drinking deep draughts of silenoe. 

Studnd. Was he proud T 

Fttiut. Lowliness is the base of ertiy Tirtoe : 
And he who goes the loweet builds the safest. 
My Ood keepe aU his pity fior the proud. 

etudaU. Was he worid-wket 

▼Ok ▼• 



Fettiu. The only woodar is 

He knew so much, leading the life he did. 

Student, Yet it may seem less strange when we think 
baok. 
That we, in the dark chamber of the heart. 
Sitting alone, see the worid tabled to us ; 
And the world wonders how recluses know 
So much, and most of all how we know thenu 
It is th^ who paint themselves upon our hearts 
In their own lights and darknesses, not we; 
One stream of light is to us trom abore, 
And that is that we see by, light of God. 

Pe$t%u. We do not make our thoughts; thsj grow 
in us 
Like grain in wood : the growth is of the skies, 
Which are of nature, nature is of God. 
The world is (till of glorious likeneeses. 
The poet's power is to sort theee out. 
And to make music frvm the common strings 
With which the world it strung ; to make the dumb 
Barth utter hearenly harmony, and draw 
Life dear, and sweet, and harmless ss spring water. 
Welling ito way through flowers. Without feith, 
Ulimitable fkith— strong as a state's 
In its own might— in Ood, no bard can be. 
All things are signs of other and of nature. 
It ii at night we see hearen moreth. and 
A dariuiess thick with suns. The thoughts we think 
Subsist the same in God as stars in heaven. 
And as these specks of light will prore great workki 
When we approach them scmetime Ikee ttom fkd^ 
So too our thoughts will become magnifled 
To mindlike things immortaL And as spaoa 
Is but a property of God wherein 
Is hiid aU matter, other attributes 
May be the infinite homes of mind and sooL 
And thoughts rise fhmi our souls, as tnm the aaa 
The clouds sublimed in heaven. The cloud is cold. 
Although ablaze with lightning— thou|^ it shine 
At aU points like a constellation ; so 
We live not to ouxwlves, our woiic is life ; 
In bright and ceasel e ss labour as a star 
Which shineth unto all worlds but itself, 

BtUn, And were this flrieiid and bard of whonthoa 
speakest. 
And she whom he did love, happy togetherT 

FettMt, Tnie love is ever tiagie, grievous^ gnvai 
Bards and their beauties are like double staa 
One in their bright effect. 

OtUn. Whoee light is lof«. 

StmdttU, Or ia it poeaie thou meansatt 

FettuM. # Both: 

For love ia poeaie— it doth create 
From ending featuraa, dim aoul, doubtfril heart* 
And this world's wretched happiness, a life 
Which ia as user to heaven as are the stars. 
Tbay parted ; and she named heaven's «udgniMit ail 
As their next place of meeting ; and it waa hapi 
By her, at leaet, so fkr that nowhere elaa 
Could it be made until the day of ( 
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THE MINISTER'S BEAT. 

"I am just about," said the minister, 
"making a round of friendly visits; and as 
far as our roads lie together, you will perhaps 
go with me. You are a bad visitor, I know, 
Mr. Frank; but most of my calls will be where 
forms are unknown, and etiquette dispensed 
with." 

I am indeed a bad visitor, which, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, means no 
visitor at all; but I own the temptation of 
seeing my worthy friend's reception, and the 
hope of coming in for a share at least of the 
cordial welcome he was sure to call forth over- 
came my scruples, especially as in cottages and 
farm-steadings there is generally something to 
be learned oven daring a morning call, — some 
trait of unsophisticated nature to be smiled at, 
or some sturdy lesson of practical wisdom to 
be treasured for future use. 

We had not ridden far when my companion, 
turning up a pretty rough cart-road leading to 
a large farm-house on the right, said, with an 
arch smile, " I love what our superstitious 
forefathers would esteem a lucky begnnning 
even to a morning's ride, and am glad ours 
commences with a wedding visit. Peter Band- 
ster has taken a wife in my absence, and I 
must go and call him to account for defraud- 
ing me of the ploy. Have you heard anything, 
Mr. Francis, about the bride?" 

More than I could wish, thinks I to myself; 
for my old duenna, who indemnifies herself for 
my lack of hospitality by assiduous frequenta- 
tion of all marriages, christenings, and gossip- 
ings abroad, had dcaved me for the last three 
weeks with philippics about this unlucky wed- 
ding. The folly of Peter in marrying above 
his own line; the ignorance of the bride, who 
scarce knew lint-yam from tow, or bear from 
barley ; her unpardonable accomplishments of 
netting purses and playing on the spinnet; 
above all, her plated candlesticks, flounced 
gown, and fashionable bonnet, had furnished 
Hannah with inexhaustible matter for that 
exercise of the tongue which the Scots call 
"rhyming," and the English "ringing the 
changes;" to which, as to all other noises, 
custom can alone render one insensible. 

I had no mind to damp the minister's bene- 
volent feelings towards the couple, and con- 
tented myself with answering that I heard the 
bride was both bonny and braw. The good 
man shook his head. " We have an old pro- 
verb and a true one," said he, — " 'A bonnie 



bride is sune baskit;' but I have known gmdj 
butterflies cast their painted winga, and b^ 
come excellent housewives in the end." 

"But there stands Peter — no very bliih* 
bridegroom, methinks!" said I, as my ey« 
rested on the tall and usually jolly young fiir- 
mer, musing disconsolately in his cattle-jinl 
over what appeared to be the body of a dead 
cow. He started on seeing the minister, as if 
ashamed of his sorrow or its cause, and came 
forward to meet us, struggling to adapt his 
countenance a little better to his circumstances. 
" Well, Peter!" said the minister, frankly ex- 
tending his hand, "and so I am to wish you 
joy! I thought when I gave you yonr name 
five-and-twenty years ago, if it pleased Qod to 
spare me, to have given you your helpmate 
also; but what signifies it by whom the knoi 
is tied, if true love and the blessing of Qod go 
with it? Nay, never hang your head, Peter; 
but tell me, before we beat up the young gnde- 
wife's quarters, what you were leaning over so 
wae-like when we rode forward?" 

"Odd, sir!" cried Peter, reddening np, "ii 
wasna the value o' the beast— though abe wie 
the best cow in m> mother^a byre— bnt tbt 
way I lost her^ that pat me a wee out o' tnaeL 
My Jessie (for I maunna ca' her gndewife^ li 
seems, nor mistress neither) is an ill gnide o* 
kye^ay, and what's waur, o' laaaea. Wo had 
a tea-drinking last night, nae doalit» aa new- 
married folk should; and what for not— I'm 
warrant my mither had them too in her daft 
days. But she didna keep the house aateir 
the haill night wi' fiddles and dancin*, and li 
neither New -Tear nor Handsel • Mononday; 
nor she didna lie in her bed till aught or nine 
o'clock, as my Jess does — na, nor yet 

" But what has all this to do with the kw 
of your cow, Peter?" 

'*Ower muckle, sir; ower muckle. The 
lasses and lads liket reels aa weel aa their 
mistress, and whisky a hantle better. Thay 
a' sleepit in, and mysell among the lave. Nae 
mortal ever lookit the airt that pair Bine Bdl 
was in, and her at the very calving; and thia 
morning, when the byre-door waa opened, she 
was lying stiflT and stark, wi' a dead calf beride 
her. It's no the cow, sir— though it waa bni 
the last market I had the offer o* fifteen pnnd 
for her — it's the thought that she waa aae Mir 
forworded amang me and mj Jcm, and hv 
tawpies o' lasses." 

" Come, come, Peter," said the good Bdnia- 
ter, "you seem to have been jm much to biUM 
as the rest; and as for your young town bcWa, 
she maun creep, as the auld wItm mf, beta* 
■he can gang; Conntiy thrift can im more hm 
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laamed in a day thftn town breeding ; and of 
that yoar wife, they say, has her share." 

"Ower mackle, maybe," was the half-mut- 
tered reply, as he marshalled us into the house. 
The ben end of the old-fashioned farm-house, 
which, during the primitive sway of Peter's 
mother, had exhibited the usual decorations of 
an amrie, a clock, and a pair of press-beds, 
with a clean-swept ingle and carefully-sanded 
floor, had undergone a metamorphosis not less 
violent than some of Ovid's or Harlequin's. 
The amrie had g^ven place to a satin-wood 
work-table, the clock to a mirror, and the 
pre^-bed.s (whose removal no one could regret) 
to that object of Hannah's direst vitupera- 
tions, the pianoforte; while the fireplace revel- 
led in all the summer luxury of elaborately- 
twisted shavings, and the once sanded floor 
was covered with an already soiled and faded 
carpet, to whose delicate colours Peter, fresh 
from the clay furrows, and his two sheep-dogs 
dripping from the pond, had nearly proved 
equally fatal. 

In this sanctum sanctomm sat the really 
pretty bride, in all the dignity of outraged 
feeling which ignorance of life and a lavish 
peru8al of romances could inspire, on witness- 
ing the fin^t cloud on her usually g^ood-natured 
husband's brow. She hastily cleared op her 
ruffled looks, gave the minister a cordial though 
somewhat afTccted welcome, and dropped me 
a curtsey which twenty years' rustication en- 
abled me very inadequately to return. 

The good pastor bent on this new lamb of 
his fold a benignant yet searching glance, and 
seemed watching where, amid the fluent small- 
talk which succeeded, he might edge in a word 
of playful yet serious import to the happiness 
of the youthful pair. The bride wsa stretching 
forth her hand with all the dignity of her new 
station, to ring the bell for cake and wine, 
whan Peter (whose spleen was evidently wait- 
ing for a vent), hastily starting up, cried out, 
"Mistress! if ye're ower g^nd to serve the 
minister yoursell, there's ane '11 be proud to 
do't. There shall nae quean fill a glass for 
him in this house while it ca's me master. 
My mither wad hae served him on her bended 
knees gin he wad hae let her; and ye think it ' 
ower muckle to bring ben the bridal bread to : 
him! Oh, Jcms, Jess! I canna awa' wi' your 
town ways and town airs!" | 

The bride coloured and pouted; but there 
gathcreil a large drop in her eye, and the pas- 
tor hailed it as an earnest of future concession. 
He took her hand kindly, and put it into 
Peter's not reluctant one. " ' Spring showers 
make May flowers,' my dear lassie, says the 



old proverb, and I trust out o* these little 
clouds will spring your future happiness. Too,. 
Jessie, have chosen an honest, worthy, kind- 
hearth, country husband, whose love will be 
well worth the sacrifice of a few second-hand 
graces; and you, Peter, have taken for better 
and for worse, a latwie in whose eye, in spite 
of foreign airs, I read a heart to bo won by 
kindness. Bear and forbear, my dear bairns 
— let each be apter to yield than the other to 
exact. You are both travelling to a better 
country — 'See that ye fall not out by the 
way.'" 

The bride by this time was sobbing, and 
Peter's stout heart evidently softened. Se 
leaving the pair to seal their reconciliation in 
this favourable mood, the g^ood minister and 
I mounted our horses, and rode off without 
farther parley. 

We were just turning the comer of the loan 
to regain the high-road, when a woman from 
a cottage in an adjoining field came running 
to intercept us. There was in her look a wild- 
ness bordering on distraction, but it was evi- 
dently of no painful kind. She seemed like 
one not recovered from the first shock of some 
delightful surprise, too much for the frail fabric 
of mortality to bear without tottering to ita 
very foundations. The minister checked his 
horse, whose bridle she grasped convulsively, 
panting partly from fatigue, and more from 
emotion — endeavouring, but vainly, to g^ve 
utterance to the tidings with which her bosom 
laboured. Twice she looked up, shook her 
head, and was silent; then with a strong effort 
faltered out, " He's come back! — the Lord be 
praised for it!" 

*' Who is come back, Jenny?" said the pas- 
tor, in the deepest tone of sympathy; "is it 
little Andrew ye mean?" 

''Andrew!" echoed the matron, with an ex- 
pression of contempt, which at any other time 
this favourite grandchild would have been very 
far from calling forth: "Andrew! Andrew'a 
father; I mean my ain first-born son, Jamie, 
that I wore mournings for till they would 
wear nae langer, and thought lying fifty 
fathoms down in solid ice, in yon wild place 
Greenland, or torn to pieces wi' savage bears,, 
like the mocking bairns in Scripture — he'a 
3'onder!" said she, wildly pointing to the 
house; "he's yonder, living and living-like; 
and oh gin ye wad come, and maybe speak a 
word in season to as, we might be better able 
to praise the Ix>rd, as is his due." 

We turned our horses' heads, and followed 
her, as she ran, or rather flew, towards th^ 
cottage, with the instinct of some animal lon^ 
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•eparated from its offspring. The little boy 
before mentioned ran out to hold our horses, 
and whispered as the minister stooped to stroke 
his head, ** Daddy's come hame frac the sea." 

The scene within the cottage baifics descrip- 
tion. The old mother, exhausted with her 
exertion, had sunk down beside her son on the 
edge of tlie bed on which he was sitting, where 
his blind and bed-rid father lay, and clasped 
his withci-ed hands in speechless prayer. His 
lipH continued to move, unconscious of our 
presence, and ever and anon he stretched forth 
a feeble arm to ascertain the actual vicinity of 
his long-moumcd son. On a low stool before 
the once gay and handsome, but now frost- 
nipped and hunger- worn mariner, sat his 
young wife, her hand firmly clasped in his, 
her fixed eye rivetted on his countenance, giv- 
ing no other sign of life than a convulsive 
pressure of the former, or a big drop dencend- 
ing unwiped from the latter; while her unem- 
ployed hand was plucking quite mechanically 
the badge of widowhood from her duffle cloak, 
which (having just reached home as her hus- 
band knocked at his father's door) was yet 
lying across her knee. 

The poor sailor gazed on all around him 
with somewhat of a bewildered air, but most 
of all upon a rosy creature between his knees, 
of about a year and half old, born just after 
his departure, and who had only learned the 
sad word '' Daddy" from the childish prattle of 
his older brother Andrew and his sisters. Of 
these one had been summoned, wild and bare- 
legged, from the herding; the other, meek 
and modest, from the village school. The for- 
mer, idle and intractable, half shrunk in fear 
of her returned parent's well - remembered 
strictness; the other, too young not to have 
forgotten his person, only wondered whether 
this was the Father in Heaven of whom she 
had heard so often. She did not think it could 
be HO, for there wan no grief or trouble there, 
and this father looked as if he had seen much 
of both. 

Such was the group to whose emotions, al- 
moHt too much for human nature, our entrance 
gave a turn. " Jamie," said the g^ood pastor 
(gently pressing the still united hands of the 
mariner and his fuithful Annie), "you are 
welcome back from the gates of death and the 
perils of the deep. Well is it said that they 
who go down to the sea in ships see more of 
the wonders of the Lord than other men; but 
it was not from storm and tempests alone that 
you have been delivered — cold and famine, 
want and nakedness — wild beasts to devour, 
and darkness tn dismay. — ^these have been 



around your dreary path; but He that was 
with you was mightier than all that were 
against you, and you are returned a living 
man to tell the wondrous tale. Let us praise 
the Lord, my friends, for His goodneaa and 
His wonderful works to the children of men." 
We all knelt down, and joined in the brief but 
fervent prayer that followed. The stranger'ri 
heartfelt sigh of sympathy mingled with the 
pastor's pious orisons, with the feeble accents 
of decrepitude, the lisp of wondering child- 
hood, the soul-felt piety of rescued manhood, 
and the deep unutterable gratitude of a wife 
and mother's heart! 

For such high-wrought emotions prayer ia 
the only adequate channel. They found vent 
in it, and were calmed and subdued to the 
level of ordinary intercourse. The minister 
kindly addressed Jamie, and drew forth, by 
his judicious questions, the leading features of 
that marvellous history of peril and privationa 
endured by the crew of a Greenland ship de> 
tained a winter on the ice, with which all are 
now familiar, but of which a Parry or a Frank- 
lin can perhaps alone appreciate the horroriL 
They were related with a simplicity that did 
them ample justice. 

"I never despaired, sir," said the hardy 
Scotsman; " we were young and stout. Pro- 
vidence, aye when at the warst, did as some 
gude turn, and this kept up our hearts. We 
had mostly a' wives or midiers at hame, and 
kent that prayers wadna be wanting for our 
safety; and little as men may think o' them 
on land, or even at sea on a prosperous voyage, 
a winter at the Pole makes prayers precionik 
We had little to do but sleep; and oh, the 
nights were lang! I was aye a great dreamer; 
and ye maunna be angry, sir (to the minister), 
the seeing Annie and the bairns amaisi ilka 
time I lay down, and aye braw and buskit, 
did mair to keep up my hopes than a* the resL 
I never could see wee Jamie, tbongh," said 
he, smiling, and kissing the child on his knee; 
** I saw a cradle weel enough, but the faoe o* 
the bit creature in't I never could mak* oat, 
and it vexed me; for whiles I thoaghi ny 
babe was dead, and whiles I feared H IumI 
never been bom; but God be praised he's kere^ 
and no that unlike mysell, neither.** 

"Annie!" said the minister, gently loodng 
her renewed grasp of Jamie's hand, " yon are 
: forgetting your duty as a gudewife — we maan 
drink to Jamie's health and happinesa ere w% 
go. We'll steal a glass or two out of old Ab> 
drew's cordial-bottle; a drop of this day's Joj 
will be better to him than it a*." 

"Atweel, that's tme!" said the old 
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with a distinctness of attennce and acnteness 
of hearing he had not manifested for many 
months. The bottle was brought — the health 
of tbe day went roand. I shook the weather- 
beaten sailor warmly by the hand, and begging 
leave to come and hear more of his story at a 
fitter season, followed the minister to the door. 

"Andrew!*' said he, giving the little patient 
equerry a bright new sixpence, "tell your 
daddy I ^ve you this for being a dutiful son 
to your mother when he was at the sea. " The- 
child's eye glistened as he ran in to execute 
the welcome command; and we rode off, our 
hearts too full for much communication. 

The day was advancing. These two scenes 
had encroached deeply on the privileged hours 
for visiting; and the minister, partly to turn 
the account of our thoughts into a less agitat- 
ing channel, partly to balance the delights of 
the last hour with their due counterpoise of 
alloy, suggested the propriety of going next to 
pay at the house of his patron, the laird of the 
parish, the visit of duty and ceremony which 
hU late return, and a domestic affliction in the 
family, rendered indispensable. There were 
reasons which made my going equally proper 
and disagreeable; and formal calls being among 
the many evils which are lightened by partici- 
pation, I gladly availed myself of the shelter 
of the minirtter's name and company. 

Mr. MoriAon of Castle Morison was one of 
those Hpoilcd children of fortune whom, in her 
cruel kindcftK, she renders miserable. He had 
never known contradiction, and a straw across 
hi.s path made him chafe like a resisted tor- 
rent: he had never known sorrow, and was, 
conrtequcntly, but half acquainted with joy; 
he wan a Htninger to companion, and, conse- 
quently, himself an object of pity to all who 
could allow for the force of early education in 
searing and hardening the human heart. He 
had, as a boy, made his mother tremble; it is 
little to be wondered that in manhood he was 
the tyrant of his wife and children. Mrs. 
Morison's spirit, originally gentle, was soon 
broken; and if her heart was not equally so, 
it waM because she learned reluctantly to de- 
spise her tyrant, and found compensation in 
the double portion of affection bestowed on 
her by her Hon and daughters. For the latter 
Mr. Morirton manifested only contempt There 
was not a horse in his stable nor a dog in his 
kennel which did not engross more of his at- 
tention: but, like the foxes and hares which 
it wax the business of these favourite animals 
to hunt down, g^rls could be made to afford 
no bad sport in a rainy day. It wafi no wonder 
that with them fear usurped the place of rever- 



ence for such a parent If they did not hate 
him, they were indebted to their mother's 
piety and their own sweet dispositions; and 
if they neither hated nor envied their only 
brother, it was not the fault of him, who, by 
iigudicious distinctions and blind indulgence, 
laid the foundation for en>'y and all uncharit- 
ableness in their youthful bosoms. In that 
of his favourite they had the usual effect of 
generating self-will and rebellion; and while 
Jane and Agnes, well knowing nothing they 
did would be thought right, rarely erred from 
the path of duty, Edmund, aware that he 
could scarce do wrong, took care his privileges 
should not rust for want of exercise. 

But though suffered in all minor matters 
to follow the dictates of caprice, to laugh at 
his tutor, lame the horse, and break rules (to 
all others those of the Medes and Persians) 
with impunity, he found himself suddenly 
reined up in his headlong career by an equally 
capricious parent, precisely at the period when 
restraint was nearly forgotten, and peculiarly 
irksome. It was tacitly agreed by both par- 
ties that the heir of Castle Morison could only 
go into the army ; but while the Guards or a 
dragoon regiment was the natural enough am- 
bition of Edmund, Morison was suddenly seized 
with a fit of contradiction, which he chose to 
style economy, and talked of a marching regi- 
ment, with perhaps an extra ^100 per annum 
to the undoubted heir of nearly ten thousand a 
year. Neither would yield : the one had taught, 
the other learned, stubbornness; and Edmund, 
backed by the sympathy of the world and the 
clamours of his companions, told his father he 
had changed his mind, and was going to India 
with a near relation about to proceed to Bom- 
bay in a high official character. 

Morison had a peculiar prejudice against 
the East, and a personal pique towards thd 
cousin to whose patronage Edmund had be- 
taken himself. His rage was as boundless aa 
his former partiality; and the only consolation 
his poor wife felt when her darling son left his 
father's house, alike impenitent and unblessed, 
was that her boy's disposition was originally 
g^ood, and would probably recover the ascend- 
ant; and that it was out of the power of her 
husband to make his son a beggar as well aa 
an exile. The estate was strictly entailed, and 
the knowledge of this, while it embittered 
Morison's sense of his son*s disobedience, no 
doubt strengthened the feeling of independence 
10 natural to headstrong youth. 

While Morison was perverting legal ingen- 
uity in vain hopes of being able to diHinherit 
his refractor}' heir, his unnatural schemes wert 
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anticipated by a mightier agent. An epidemic 
fever carried off in one short month (about two 
yearB after his quitting England) the unre- 
conciled but no longer unconciliatory exile; 
and his young and beautiful bride, the daugh- 
ter of his patron, his union with whom had 
been construed, by the causeletts antipathy of 
his father, into a fresh cause of indignation. 
Death, whase cold hand loosens this world's 
graAp, and whose deep voice Ktills this world's 
strife, only tightens the bonds of nature, and 
teaches the t^tormiest spirits to part in peace. 
Edmund lived to write to his father a few lines 
of undii^scmblcd and unconditional penitence, 
to own that if the path of duty had been rug- 
ged, he had in vain sought happiness beyond 
it, and to entreat that the place he had for- 
feited in his father's favour might be trans- 
ferred to his unoffending child. 

All this had been conveyed to Mr. Monteith 
and myself by the voice of rumour some days 
before; and we had been more shocked than 
iiuq)riscd to learn that Morison's resentment 
hud survived its object, and that he disclaimed 
all intention of ever seeing or receiving the 
infant boy who, it was gall to him to reflect, 
must inherit his estate. Mrs. Morison had 
exerted, to soften his hard heart, all the little 
influence she ever pOHsessed. Her tender soul 
yearned towards her Edmund's child; and 
tK)metimcs the thought of seeking a separation, 
and devoting herself to rear it, crossed her 
despairing mind. But her daughters were a 
tie still more powerful to her unhappy home. 
She could neither leave them unprotected to 
its discomforts, nor conscientiously advise their 
desertion of a parent, however unworthy; so 
she wandered, a paler and sadder inmate than 
before of her cold and stately mansion; and 
her fair subdued-looking daughters shuddered 
as they passed the long- locked doors of their 
brother's nursery and schoolroom. 

The accounts of young Morison's death had 
arrive<l 8in(*e the goo<l pastor's departure, 
4iBd it wus with feelings of equal sympathy 
towards the female part of the family, and 
■sorrow for the unchristian frame of its head, 
that he prepared for our present visit. As we 
rode up the old strait avenue, I perceived a 
post-chaise at the door, and instead of shrink- 
ing from this probable accession of strangers, 
felt that any addition to the usually constrained 
itnd gloomy family-circle must Ite a relief. On 
reaching the door we were struck with a very 
unusual appendage to the dusty and travel- 
-stained vehicle, in the shape of an ancient 
venerable- looking Asiatic in the dress of his 
ccuntiy, beneath whoee ample muslin folds he 



might easily hare been mistaken for an old 
female nurse — a character which, in all it« 
skill and tenderness, was amply sustained by 
this faithful and attached oriental. His broken 
English and passionate gestures excited oar 
attention, already awakened by the singularity 
of his costume and appearance; and as we got 
close to him, the big tears which rolled over 
his sallow and furrowed cheeks powerfully 
called forth our sympathy, and told, better 
than words, his forcible exclusion from the 
splendid mansion which had reluctantly ad- 
mitted within its precincts the child dearer to 
him than country and kindred! 

Our visit, had it borne less of a jtastoral 
character, had all the appearance of being very 
ill timed. There were servants running to 
and fro in the hall, and loud voices in the 
dining-room; and from a little parlour on one 
side the frontdoor issued female soba, min- 
gled with fnfant wailings in an nnknown 
dialect. 

" Thank Ood!*' whispered the minister, "the 
bairn is fairly in the house. Providence nad 
nature will surely do the rest.*' 

It was not a time to intrude abruptly, lo 
we sent in our names to Mr. Morison; and 
during our pretty long detention on honieback, 
could not avoid seeing in at the open window 
of the parlour before mentioned a scene which 
it grieved us to think was only witneved by 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Morison wax sitting in a chair (oa 
which she had evidently sunk down powerlcai) 
with her son's ori^han lK>y on her knee, the 
bright dark eyes of the little wild anenrthly- 
looking creature fixed in steadfast gaze on her 
pale matronly countenance. " No ety, Mama 
Knglise," said the child, as her big lean rolled 
unheeded on his bosom — "Billy Edmund will 
be welly welly good." His yoangcat anntt 
whose keen and long-repressed feelings foand 
vent in sobs of mingled Joy and agony, was 
covering his little hands with showers of kisMi^ 
while the elder (his father's favourite lUtar) 
was comparing behind him the rich dark locka 
that clustered in hUi neck with the locket 
which, since £<lmund's departure, had dwelt 
next her heart. 

A message from the laird rammoned ua 
from this affecting sight, and amid the pa- 
thetic entreaties of the old oriental that we 
would restore his nursling, we proeeeded lo 
the dining-room, made aware of oar approaA 
to it by the still storming, Ihoagh half-aa^ 
pressed imprecations of its hard-bearled maa- 
ter. He was pacing in stem and moo^y agl* 
lation through the q)adons aparUaent, His 
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welcome was evidently extorted, and hit face 
(to UM a strong Scripture ezpreeaion) set as a 
flint against the Toioe of remonstrance and ex- 
hortation, for which he was evidently prepared. 
My skilful coadjutor went quite another way 
to work. "Mr. Morison," said he, apparently 
unconscious of the poor man's pitiable state of 
mind, " I came to condole, but I find it is my 
lot to congratulate. The Lord hath taken 
away with the one hand, but it has been to 
give with the other. His blessing be with you 
and your son's son, whom he hath sent to be 
the staff and comfort of your age!" This was 
said with his usual benign frankness; and the 
hard heart, which would have silenced admon- 
ition and scorned reproof, scarce knew how to 
repulse the voice of Christian congratulation. 
He walked about, muttering to himself, " No 
son of mine — bad breed! Let him go to those 
who taught his father disobedience, and his 
mother artifice! — anywhere they please; there 
is no room for him here." 

" Have you seen your grandchild yet, Mr. 
Morison?" resumed the minister, nothing 
daunted by the continued obduracy of the proud 
laird. " Let me have the joy of putting him 
into your arms. You must expect to be a 
good deal overcome. Sweet little fellow; there 
is a strong likeness !" A shudder passed across 
the fathers hard frame, and he recoiled as 
from an adder when worthy Mr. Monteith, 
gently g^ra^ping his arm, sought to draw him, 
still sullen, though more faintly resisting, to- 
wards the other room. A shrill cry of infant 
agony rose from the parlour as we crossed the 
hall; and Nature never perhaps exhibited a 
stronger contrast than presented itself between 
the cruel old man, struggling to escape from 
the presence of his g^ndchild, and the faithful 
ancient domestic, shrieking wildly to be ad- 
mitted into it 

As I threw open the door for the entrance of 
the former, little Edmund, whose infant pro- 
mises of good behaviour had soon given way 
before the continued society of strangers, was 
stamping in all the impotence of baby rage 
(and in this unhallowed mood too faithful a 
miniature of both father and g^randfather), and 
calling loudly for the old oriental. With the 
first glance at the door his exclamations re- 
doubled. We began to fear the worst effect 
from this abrupt introduction; but no sooner 
had the btautifnl boy — beautiful even in pas- 
sion — cast a second bewildered glance on his 
still erect and handsome grandfather, than, 
clapping his little hands, and calling out, 
''My Bombay Papa!" he flew into his arms. 

The servants, conclading the interdict re- 



moved by their master's entrance into iho 
apartment, had ceased to obstruct the eflbrts 
of the old Hindu to flee to his precious charge; 
and while the astonished and fairly over- 
whelmed Morison's neck was encircled by the 
infant grasp of his son's orphan boy, his knees 
were suddenly embraced by that son's devoted 
and g^y- haired domestic 

One arm of little Edmund was instantly 
loosened from his grandfather's shoulder, and 
passed round the neck of the faithful old ori- 
ental, who kissed alternately the little cherub 
hand of his nursling and the hitherto iron one 
of the proud laird. It softened, and the hard 
heart with it! It was long since love — pure 
unsophisticated love — and spontaneous rever- 
ence had been Morison's portion, and they 
were proportionally sweet He buried his face 
in his g^ndson's clustering ringlets. We 
heard a groan deep as when rocks are rending 
and the earth heaves with long pent-up fires. 
It was wildly mingling with childish laughter 
and hysteric bursts of female tenderness, as 
stealing cautiously and unheeded from the 
spot, we mounted our horses and rode away. 

''Ckxl be praised!" said the minister, with 
a deep-drawn sigh, when, emerging from the 
gloomy avenue, we regained the cheerful beaten 
track. " This has been a day of strange dis- 
pensations, Mr. Francis; we have seen much 
together to make us wonder at the ways of 
Providence-^to soften and, I hope, improve 
our hearts. But after such solemn scenes, 
mine, and yours, I doubt not, also requires 
something to cheer and lighten it; and I am 
bound where, if the sight of virtuous happiness 
can do it, I am snre to succeed. Do let me 
persuade yon to be my companion a little 
longer, and close this day's visitation at the 
humble board of, I'll venture to say, the hap- 
piest conple in Scotland. I am engaged to 
christen the first-bom of honest Willie Mel- 
drum and his bonnie Helen, and to dine, of 
course, after the ceremony. Mrs. Monteith 
and the bairns will be there to meet me ; and 
as my friend, you'll be welcome as the flower 
in May!" 

Alter some slight scruples about intruding 
on this scene of domestic enjoyment, easily 
overruled by the hearty assurances of the 
divine and my own natural relish for humble 
life, we marched towards the farm-house of 
Blinkbonnie; and during our short ride the 
minister gave me, in a few words, the history 
of its inmates. 

" I don't know, Mr. Francis, if you remem- 
ber a bonnie orphan lassie called Helen Or- 
mirton, whom mj wife took, aome years bade. 
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Into the family, to assist her in the care of the 
bairns. Helen was come of no ungentle kin; 
but poverty had sat down heavily on her father 
and mother, and sunk them into an early 
grave; and it was a Godsend to poor Helen to 
get service in a house where poverty would \ye 
held no reproach to her. If ye ever saw the 
creature, ye wadna easily forget her. Many 
bonnier blither lasses are to be seen daily, but 
such a look of settled serenity and downcant 
modesty ye might go far to find. It quite 
won my wife's heart and mine, and more 
hearts than ours, as I shall tell you presently. 
As for the bairns, they just doated on Helen, 
and she on them ; and my poor youngest, that is 
now with God, during all her long long decline 
was little, if ever, off her knee. No wonder 
then that Helen grew pale and thin, ate little, 
and Hlept Icsa. I firrtt ^et it down to anxiety, 
and, when the innocent bairn was released, to 
grief; and from these no doubt it partly arose. 
But when all was over, and when weeks had 
passed away — when even my poor wife dried 
her mother's tears, and I could say, 'God's 
will be done* — still Helen grew paler and 
thinner, and refused to be comforted ; so I saw 
there was more in it than appeared, and I bade 
her open her heart to me; and open it she did, 
with a flood of tears that would have melted a 
stone. 

'* ' Sir,' said she, ' I maun go away; I think 
it will kill me to leave you and Mrs. Monteith, 
and the dear bairns in the nursery, and wee 
.leanie's grave in the kirkyard; but stay I 
canna, and I will tell you why. It is months 
— ay,amaist years — since Willie Meldrum,auld 
Blinkbonnic's son, fell in fancy wi' me; and a 
sair sair heart I may say I have had ever sin- 
Hvne. His auld hard father, they tell me, 
swears (wi* sic oaths as wad gar ye grew to 
hear them) that he will cut him off wi' a shil- 
ling if ever he thinks of me; and oh! it wad 
be a puir return for the lad's kindness to do 
him sic an ill turn! So I maun awa' out of 
the country till the auld man dies, or Willie 
taks a wife to his mind; for I've seen ower 
muckle o' poverty, Mr. Monteith, to bo the 
cause o't to ony man, though I whiles think it 
wad be naething to me that's sae weel used 
tiirtmysell.' 

''* Helen,' said I, 'when did Willie Mel- 
drum find opportunities to gain your heart? 
T never saw him in the house in my life.* 

" ' Oh, sir,' said she, 'gin I could hae bid- 
:ien in the house, he wad never hae seen me 
either; but I was forced to walk out wi' the 
bairns, and there was nae place sae quiet and 
oat o' the gate but Willie was sure to find me 



out. If I gaed down the bam, Willie was ay» 
fishing; if I gaed np the loan, there waa aye 
something to be dune about the kye. At the 
kirk-door Willie was aye at hand to q>ier for 
your honour, and gie the baims poaiea; and 
after our sair distress, when I waa little oat 
for mony a day, I couldna slip out ae moon- 
light night to sit a moment upon Jeanie'a 
grave, but Willie was there like a ghaist aaide 
me, and made my very heart loop to my 
mouth ! — ' 

" 'And do you return his good-will, Helenf 
said I, gravely. 

" ' Oh, sir,* said the poor thing, trembling, 
'I dare na tell you a lie. I tried to be a* 
proud and as shy as a lassie should be to ane 
abune her degree, and that might do aae 
muckle better, puir fallow! I tried to look 
anither gate when I saw him, and mak' mrsell 
deaf when he spoke o' his love; but oh! hi* 
words were sae true and kindly, that I donbt 
mine were nae aye sae short and saucy aa they 
suld hae been. It's hard for a tocherlena 
fatherless lassie to be cauldrife to the lad that 
wad tak' her to his heart and hame; bat oh! 
it wad be harder still if she was to requite him 
wi' a father's curse! It's ill eneucb to bae nae 
parents o* my ain, without makin' miaefatef 
wi' ither folk's. The auld man gets doorer 
and dourer ilka day, and the young ane dafler 
and dafter — sae ye maun just send me aff the 
country to some decent sen'ice, till WUlic*i a 
free man or a bridegroom.' 

" ' My dear Helen,* said I, 'yoa are a good 
upright girl, and I will forward yoar honest 
intentions. If it be God's will that Willie and 
you come together, the hearts of men are in 
His hand. If otherwise, yours will nerer at 
least reproach you with bringing rain on yonr 
lover's head.* 

"So I sent Helen, Mr. Francia, to my 
brother's in the south coantry, where alie 
proved as great a blessing and aa chief a fa- 
vourite as she had been with as. I nw bar 
some months afterwards; and tboagb bar 
bloom had not returned, die was tranqail and 
contented aa one who has cast her lot into tbt 
lap of Heaven. 

" Well, to make a long story abort, WQUa^ 
though he was nnreasonable cnoagb — good 
worthy lad as he is — to take in dudgeon Hd- 
en's going away (though he might have gncaed 
it was all for his good), was too proad, or too 
constant, to say he would give her ap, or bind 
himself never to marry her, aa bia cUber in- 
sisted. So the old man one day, after a rinknl 
altercation, made bis will, and left all bin 
bard-won siller to a rich brother in JAwmpoti, 
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who neither wanted nor deserred it. Willie, 
upon this qaarrel, had left home very nnhappy, 
and stayed away some time; and daring his 
absence old Blinkbonnie was taken extremely 
ill. When he thought himself dying he sent 
for me (I had twice called in vain before), and 
you may bo sure I did my best not to let him 
depart in so unchristian a frame towards his 
only child. I did not deny his right to advise 
his son in the choice of a wife; but I told him 
he might search the world before he found one 
more desirable than Helen, whose beauty and 
sense would secure his son's steadiness, and 
her frugality and sobriety double his substance. 
I told him how she had turned a deaf ear to 
all his son*s proposals of a clandestine mar- 
riage, and made herself the sacrifice to his own 
uigust and groundless prejudices. Dying men 
are generally open to conviction; and I got a 
fresh will made in favour of his son, with a full 
consent to his marriage honourably inserted 
among its provisions. This he deposited with 
me, feeling no great confidence in the lawyer 
who had made his previous settlement, and 
desired me to produce it when he was gone. 

" It so happened that I was called away to 
a distance before his decease, and did not re- 
turn till some days after the funeral. Willie 
had flown home on hearing of his father's dan- 
ger, and had the comfort to find him com- 
pletely softened, and to receive from his nearly 
speechless parent many a silent demonstration 
of returned affection. It was therefore a 
doubly severe shock to him, on opening the 
jirti will (the only one forthcoming in my ab- 
sence), to find himself cut off from ever}'thing 
except the joint lease of the farm, and instead 
of five thousand pounds, not worth a shilling 
in the world. His first exclamation, I was 
told, was, ' It's hard to get baith scorn and 
skaith — to lose poor Helen and the gear baith. 
If I had lost it for her, they might hae ta'en 
itthatliket!' 

''About a week after I came home, and 
found on my table a letter from Helen. She 
had heard of Willie's misfortune, and in a way 
the most modest and engaging expressed her- 
self ready, if I thought it would still be ac- 
eeptable, to share his poverty and toil with 
him through life. ' I am weel used to work,' 
■aid she, ' and but for you wad hae been weel 
used to want If Willie will let me bear a 
share o' his burden, I trust in God we may 
wrastle through thegither; and to tell you the 
troth,' added she, with her usual honesty, ' I 
wad rather things were ordered as they are, 
than that Willie's wealth should shame my 
poverty.* 



** I put this letter in one pocket, and his 
father's will in the other, and walked over to 
Blinkbonnie. Willie was working with the 
manly resolution of one who has no other 
resource. I told him I was glad to see him so 
little cast down. 

'''Sir,' said he, 'I'll no say but I am 
vexed that my father gaed to his grave wi* a 
grudge against me — the mair sae, as when he 
squeezed my hand on his death-bed I thought 
a' was forgotten. But siller is but warld's 
gear, and I could thole the want o't an it had 
nae been for Helen Ormiston, that I hoped to 
hae gotten to share it wi' me. She may sune 
do better now, wi' that bonnie face and kind 
heart o' hers!' 

• '" It is indeed a kind heart, Willie,' an- 
swered I; Mf ever I doubted it, this would 
have put me to shame.' So saying, I reached 
him the letter; and oh that Helen cpuld have 
seen the flush of grateful surprise that crossed 
his manly brow as he read it ! It passed away, 
though, quickly, and he said, with a sigh, 
' Very kind, Mr. Monteith, and very like hersell; 
but I canna take advantage o' an auld g^de- 
will, now that I canna reward it as it deserves.' 

" 'And what if ye could, Willie?' said I, 'as 
far, at least, as worldly wealth can requite true 
affection? There is your father's will, made 
when it pleased Ood to touch his heart, and 
you are as rich a man as you were when Helen 
Ormiston first refused to make you a beggar. ' 

" Willie was not insensible to this happy 
change in his prospects; but his kind heart 
was chiefly soothed by his father's altered feel- 
ings; and at the honourable mention of Helen's 
name he fairly began to greet 

" The sequel is easily told; but I think the 
jaunt I made to Tweeddale with Willie, to 
bring back Helen Ormiston in triumph, waa 
the proudest journey of my life. 

"A year ago I married them at the manse, 
amid much joy, but abundance of tears in the 
nursery. To-day, when, according to an old 
promise, I am to christen my name-son Charlie, 
I expect to be fairly deaved with the damorona 
rejoicings of my young fr}', who, I verily be- 
lieve, have not slept this week for thinking of 
it But" (pulling out his watch) "it is near 
four o'clock! — sad quality hour for Blink- 
bonnie! The hotch-potch will be turned into 
porridge, and the how-towdies bamed to sticks, 
if we don't make haste ! " 

I wish, my dear reader, you could see the 
farm of Blinkbonnie, lying, as it does, on a 
gently sloping bank, sheltered from the north 
by a wooded crag or knoll, flanked upon the 
east by a group of venerable ashes, enlivened 
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and perfamed on the west by a gay lazariant 
garden, and open on the south to such a sea- 
view as none but dwellers on the Frith of 
Forth have any idea of. Last Saturday it was 
the very beau ideal of rural comfort and sere- 
nity. The old trees were reposing, after a 
course of somewhat boisterous weather, in all 
the dignity and silence of years. The crows, 
their usual inhabitants, having gone on their 
Highland excursion, those fantastic interlopers, 
Helen's peacocks (a present from the children 
at the manse), were already preparing for 
their siesta on the topmost boughs. Beneath 
the spreading branches the cows were dream- 
ing delightfully, in sweet oblivion of the heats 
of noon. In an a^'oining paddock gleeful 
foals and awkward calves indulged in their 
rival gambols; while shrieks of joy from behind 
the garden hedge told these were not the only 
happy young things in creation. 

We deposited our horses in a stable to whoee 
comforts they bore testimony by an approving 
neigh, and made our way by a narrow path, 
bordered with sweet-brier and woodbine, to the 
front of the house. Its tall good-looking young 
master came hastily to meet us; and I would 
not have given his blushing welcome, and the 
bashful scrape that accompanied it, for all the 
most elaborate courtesies of Chesterfield. 

No sooner were our footsteps heard approach- 
ing than out poured the minister's whole fa- 
mily from the little honeysuckled porch, with 
glowing faces and tangled hair, and frocks pro- 
bably white some hours before, but which now 
claimed affinity with every bush in the garden. 

Mrs. Monteith gently joined in the chorus 
of reproaches to papa for being so late; but the 
look with which she was answered seemed to 
satisfy her, as it usually did, that he could 
not be in fault. We were then ushered into 
the parlour, whose substantial comforts and 
exquisite consistency spoke volumes in favour 
of its mistress. Opulence might be traced in 
the excellent quality of the homely furniture, 
in the liberal display of antique china (par- 
ticularly the choice and curious christening- 
bowl); but there was nothing incongruous, 
nothing out of keeping, nothing to make you 
for a moment mistake this first-rate farm- 
house parlour for a clumsy ill-fancied drawing- 
room. A few pots of roses, a few shelves of 
lK>oks, bore testimony to Helen's taste and 
education; but there were neither exotics nor 
romances in the collection; and the piece of 
furniture evidently dearest in her eyes was the 
cradle, in which reposed, amid all the din of 
this joyous occasion, the yet nnchristened hero 
•f the day. It is time to speak of Helen her- 



self, and she was just what, from her itory, I 
knew she must be. The actors in some strik- 
ing drama of human life often disappoint ua 
by their utter dissimilitude to the pictures of 
our mind's eye, bat Helen was precisely the 
perfection of a gentle, modest, self-poeseased 
Scottish lassie— the mind, in short, of Jeanie 
Deans, with the personal advantages of poor 
Effie. Her dress was as suitable as anything 
else. Her gown, white as snow, and her cap, 
of the nicest materials, were neither of them 
on the pattern of my lady's, but they bad a 
matronly grace of their own worth a thousand 
second-hand fashions; and when Helen, baring 
awakened her first-bom, delivered him with 
sweet maternal solicitude into the outstretched 
arms of the minister's proud and favoured 
youngest girl, I thought I never saw a picture 
worthier the pencil of Coreggio. It was com- 
pleted when, bending in all the (graceful awk- 
wardness of a novice over the group, Willie 
received his boy into his arms, and vowed be- 
before his i>astor and his God to dischaige 
a parent's duty, while a parent's transport 
sparkled in his eyes! 

I have sat, as Shakspeare says, "at good 
men's feasts ere now" — have ate turtle al the 
lord-mayor's, and venison at peers* tables, and 
90\fffl6s at diplomatic dinners; I have ate stur- 
geon at St. Petersburg, and mullet at Naples 
mutton in Wales, and grouse in the Highlands, 
roast- beef with John Bull, and volauxvenlU at 
Beauvilliers'; but I have no hesitation in ny- 
ing that the hotch-potch and how-towdies of 
Blinkbonnie out-herod them all. How far the 
happy human faces of all ages round the table 
contributed to enhance the gutiU}, I do not 
pretend to decide; but I can tell Mr. V^ry 
that, among all his conmmmiBt there is no- 
thing like a judiciouK mixture of >oiiUi and 
beauty with manliness, integrity, and Tirtntl 
— Blackwood 8 Magazine, 
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CM Soatli, a witij chnrdiniaii fMkoa*^ 
Was preaGhing onoe to Chaitas tlit 
But much too nrioiu for a oooit 
Wbo St all praschiiif Dads a sport : 
no aooii peroehT'd hia umHodoo nod, 
Doaf to the nalooa man of God. 
Tlie doctor atoppad; bafaatocaO, 
" Praj, waka tba E«rl of Lsadarials: 
If y lord ! wh7, *tia a BOMtRMS tUi« I 
To« atan ae lood— yoall wako tha 

Rsv. BiGHAan GaavEB(bocB ITU; 
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BT HENBT HABT MILMAN, D.D.^ 

Seeiu: Qukbt Avms Bolkyn landing at the Tower a 
yritontr, aUendtd bjf 8iB William KuionoN and 
ffmardi, 

QuKBir. 

Here— here, then, all fs o'er !— Oh ! awftil waU% 
Oh I sullen towen, relentlete gatei, that open. 
Like ihoee of hell, bat to reoeire the doom'd. 
The desperBte>-Oh I ye blaok and nuny banrien. 
But broken by yon barred and narrow loop-holei, 
How do ye ooop ftom this Ood's sunshine world 
Of freedom and delight, your world of woe. 
Tour midnight world, where all that live, lire <mi 
In hourly agony of death 1 Vast dungeon. 
Populous as vast, of your devoted tenants ! 
Long ere our bark had touoh'd the fittal strand, 
I felt your ominous shadows darken o'er me, 
And oloee me round ; ypur thick and clammy air, 
Am though twere loaded with dire imprecations^ 
Wailings of dying and of tortured men. 
Tainted afkr the wholesome atmosphere. 

KiNOSTOir (to the guard), 
AiTanoe your halberda 



Queen. 



look, 



Oh I sir, pai 
One last long look, to satiate all my 
Oh ! thou blue cloudless oauopy. Just tinged 
With the feint amber of the setting sun, 
Where one by one steal forth the modest stars 
To diadem the sky :— thou noble rirer, 
Whoee quiet ebb, not like my fortune, sinks 
With gentle downfell, and around the keels 
Of those thy myriad barks makest passing music :— 
Oh ! thou great silent city, with thy spires 
And palaces, where I was once the greatest, 
TIm happiest — I, whose presence made a tomuU 
In all your wondering streets and Jocund marts :— 
But most of all, thou cool and twilight air. 
Thou art a rapture to the breath I The slaTe, 
TIm beggar, the most base down-trodden outcast, 
The plague^mck lirid wretch, there's none so Tile^ 
80 abject, in your streets, that swarm with li£»— 
They may inhale the liquid Joy heaT«n breathes— 
They may behold the rosy erening sky— 
They mnj go rsst their free limbs where they will : 
But I— but I, to whom this summer world 
Was all bright sunshine ; I, whose time wss noted 

But by succession of delights Oh I Kingston. 

Thou dost remember, thou wert then lieutenant, 
Tb now— how many yearsT— my memory 



Binoe I set ferth tnm ytm dark low-braw'd ponh, 
A bride a monareh's bride— King Heniy't bridet 
Oh 1 the glad porap^ that lmra*d upon the waten— 
Oh I the rich stieams of music that kept time 
With oars as musical— the people's shouts. 
That call'd Hearen's blessings on my head, in soaodi 
That might hare drown'd the thundan^— I'ye mon 

need 
Of blessing now, and not a tqIm woold sij it. 

KiMasTow. 
Tour graoe, no doubt, will long surriye this trial 

QUEEK. 

Sir, sir. it is too late to flatter me : 
Time was I trusted each food possibility, 
For hope sate queen <rf all my golden foiianae; 
But now 

KncosTOir. 



> See LOrory, vol. ii. page 68. 



Day wears, and our imperiooi mandate 
Brooks no delay— adranoe. 

QUEEK. 

Back, baek, I my— 
I will not enter I Whither will ye plunge me? 
Into what chamber, but the sickly air 
Smells all of blood— the black and oobwebb'd waUa 
Are all o'ertrmoed by dying hands, who've noted 
In the damp dews indelible their tale 
Of torture— not a bed nor straw-laid pallet 
But bears th* impreesion of a wretch call'd ferth 
To execution. Will ye place me there, 
Where those poor babes, their orook-baok'd uncle mtv* 

der'd, 
Still hauntr— Inhuman hospitality t 
Look there I look there ! Ibar mantles o'er my oool 
As with a prophet's robe, the (Quietly walla 
Are sentinel'd with mute and heaiUess speetns, 
Whose lank and grief-attenuated ilngen 
Point to their gory and disserer'd necks, 
The least a lordly noble, some like prinoss : 
Through the dim loop'holes gleam the haggard feoM 
Of thoee whose dark unutterable flite 
Lies buried in your dungeons' depths ; some wan 
With femine, some with writhing features flz'd 
In the agony of torture.— Back I I sij : 
They beckon me across the fktal threshold. 
Which none may pass and liveu 

KnrosTov. 

Thedeatlwoftnltoab 
If such hare died within theee gloomy towers^ 
Should not appal your giaoe with such rain t«iom; 
The chamber is prspar'd where alept your highnem 
Whsn hwt within the Tower. 



QUXBll. 

Oh! tie too food 
Por sooh a wretch a death-doom'd wnAeh, 1 



sso 
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Uf lord, m; Bmif— ha tli*t oall'd nw Ibrth 
Etbu from tJut obuDbar, with it toIu mgn gontlB 
Hun flats o'et cmloitn w«to«— will not wrong 
Th' BlBrrail JutloB-the giHt Isw of kinp 1 
IM blm utalgn ms— billH u nrltniBn 
Tlie ugeli tbu Ixholii oar Inmcal tbooghta. 
Hs'll flnd no crtmo hot JoTing bim too fondl; ; 
Aiid lat bim rldt (hit Hilh bii worn vsngnnoe. 
ConiB, lir, jonr waaried pttHim w«ll mij bjj ; 
On to that dwmbgr, wban I ilapt » iwnti}', 
mwa piUtla' Ou' tli*ii now. On~-oii, good Kiawtae 
-Anm Bcttjn, « Pra'iuiUe Pom. 



THE OOOD-KATL'RED COUPLE.' 

There iras once a man colled Frederick : he 
had a wife whwe Dame wua Catherine, and 
they had not iong beca married. Une day 
Frederick said, "Kutel I un going to work 
in the lieIdH; when I come back I shall be 
hungry, so let me have aomething nice cooked. 
and a good draught of ale." " Very well," 
aaid she, "it Khali all be ready." When 
dinner-time drew nigh, Catherine took a nice 
ateak, which woa atl the meat she had, and put 
it on the fire to fry. The »t«Bk noon began to 
look brown, and to crackle in the pan; and 
Catherine stood by with a fork and turned it : 
then she said lo herMif, " The aleak in almost 
ready, I may as well go to the cellar for the 
ale." So she left the pan an the fire, and took 
a large jug and went into the cellar and 
tapped the ale cask. The beer ran into the 
jug, and Catherine stood looking on. At iut 
it popped into her head, "The ilog in not shnt 
up^he may be running away with the steak; 
that's well thought of." 9o up nhe ran from 
the cellar; and Kurc enough the rascally cur had 
got the Hteak in liis mouth, and waa making 
off with iL 

Away ran Catherine, and away ran the dog 
KtosatheGeid: but he ran faaler than she, and i 
atuck close to the steak. " It's all gone, and ' 
'what can't be cured must be endured,'" naid 
Catherine. 3o she turned round ; and as she 
had run a good way, and wa« tired, she walked 
borne leiBurelf to cool herself. 

Now all this time the ale woa running too, 
for Catherine had not turned the cock; and , 
when the jug waa full the liquor ran upon the j 
floor till the cask was empty. When she got 
to the cellar stairs she saw what bad happened. 



I "Hy atan!" laid ihe, "wbat shall I do ts 
keep Frederick from seeing ail this aloppiug 
about?" So ahe thought a while ; and at last 
I remembered that there waa a sack of fine mm! 
I bought at the last fair, anij that if she sprinkled 
I this over the floor, it would suck up the ale 
, nicety. " What a lucky thing," raid she. 
I " that we kept that meat ; we have now a good 
I use for it." So away ahe went for it: but she 
managed to set it down just upon the groil 
I jug full of beer, and upsel it ; and thus all the 
ale that had l>een saved was set swimming on 
the Boor also. "Ah ! well," uiid nbe, "when 
. one goes another may as well follow." Then 
she strewed the meal all about the cellar, and 
was quite pleaded with her clevemc**, and 
■aid, "How very neat and clean it looks!" 

At noon Frederick came home. "Sow. 
wife," cried he, "what have you for dinner?" 
"0 Frederick !" answered nhe, "I was i.x>okin|[ 
you a steak ; but while I went down to draw 
the ale, the dog ran away with it, and while 1 
ran after him, the ale all tan out; and when I 
went to di7 up the ale with the savk of meal 
that we got at the fair, I upset the jug: but 
the cellar is now quite dry, and looks ko clean!" 
"Kate, Ka(«," said he, "how could yon do 
all this? Why did yon leave the stesk to fry, 
and the ale to run, and then spoil all the 
meal?" "Why, Frederick," caid she, " 1 did 
not know I wan doing wrong; you should hart 
told me before." 

The husband thought to himnelf, if my wifa 
manages mallcn thus, I must look sharp mj- 
•elf. Kow he had a good deal of gold in tbe 
house: so he said lo Catherine, " What pntty 
yellow buttons these are! 1 shall put thtm 
into a lioi and bnr}' them in tlie garden : bnt 
Uke care that you never go near or meddle 
with them.'- "No, Frederick," said ahe, 
"that I never will." A* soon aa he was gone. 
there came by some pedlan with earthenware 
plalea and dishes, and they anked her whether 
she would bur. " Ub dear me, 1 should Uke 
to buy very much, but 1 hai-e no money: If 
yon bad any um for yellow buttons, 1 might 
deal with you." "Yellow buttons?" «id 
they, "let ns have a look at them." "Oo in- 
to the garden and dig where I t«U yon, and 
you wilt find the yellow buttons: I dai« not go 
myself." So the rogues went; and when they 
found what thaw yellow buttona w«« they 
took them all away, and left her plenty of 
plates and dishes. Then she set them all 
about the honse foraahow: and when Ficd- 
erick came back, he cried ont, " Kata^ whit 
have you been doing!" " Sc^" caU ah^ " I 
have bought alt thaw with yMrytUovtaUaa: 
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bat I did not toncb them myself; the pedlars 
went them^ielves and dug them up." ** Wife, 
wife/' said Frederick, " what a pretty piece of 
work yon have made! those yellow buttons 
were all my money: how came you to do such 
a thing!" "Why," answered she, "I did 
not know there was any harm in it; you should 
have told me.'* 

Catherine stood musing for a while, and at 
last said to her husband, " Hark ye, Frederick, 
we will soon get the gold back: let us run 
after the thieves." '* Well, we will try," an- 
swered he; " but take some butter and cheese 
with you, that we may have something to eat 
by the way." "Very well," said she, and 
they set out; and as Frederick walked the fast- 
est, he left his wife some way behind. ** It 
does not matter," thought she; "when we 
turn back I shall be so much nearer home 
than he." 

Presently she came to the top of a hill, down 
the side of which there was a road so narrow 
that the cart wheels always chafed the trees on 
each side as they passed. "Ah! see now," 
said she, " how they have bruised and wound- 
ed these poor trees; they will never get well." 
So she took pity on them, and made use of the 
batter to grease them all, so that the wheels 
might not hurt them so much. While she 
was doing this kind office, one of her cheeses 
fell out of the basket and rolled down the hill 
Catherine looked, but could not see where it 
was gone; so she said, " Well, I suppose the 
other will go the same way and find you; he 
has younger legs than I have." Then she 
rolled the other cheese after it; and away it 
went, nobody knows where, down the hill. 
But she said she supposed they knew the road, 
and would follow her, and she could not stay 
there all day waiting for them. 

At last she overtook Frederick, who desired 
her to give him something to eat. Then she 
gave him the dry bread. " Where is the but- 
ter and the cheese ? " said be. " ! " answered 
she, " I used the butter to grease those poor 
trees that the wheels chafed so; and one 
of the cheeses ran away, so I sent the other 
after it to find it, and I suppose they are 
both on the road together somewhere." 
" What a goose you are to do such silly 
things!" said the husband. "How' can you 
say so?" said she; " I am sure you never told 
me not." 

They ate the dry bread together; and Fred- 
erick said, " Kate, I hope you locked the door 
safe when you came away." " No," answered 
•he, " yon did not tell me. " " Then go home 
and do it now, before we go any farther," said 



Frederick, " and bring with yon something to 
eat." 

Catherine did as he told her, and thought 
to herself by the way, " Frederick wants some- 
thing to eat; but I don't think he is very fond 
of butter and cheese: I'll bring him a bag of 
fine nuts, and the vinegar, for I have often 
seen him take some." 

When she reached home, she bolted the 
back door, but the front door she took off the 
hinges, and said, "Frederick told me to lock 
the door, but surely it can nowhere be so safe 
as if I take it with me." So she took her 
time by the way: and when she overtook her 
husband, she cried out, "There, Frederick, 
there is the door itself, now you may watch it 
as carefully as you please." "Alas! alas!" 
said he, " what a clever wife I have ! I sent 
yon to make the house fast, and you take the 
door away, so that everybody may go in and 
out as they please: — however, as yon have 
brought the door, you shall carry it about with 
you for your pains." " Very well," answered 
she, "I'll carry the door; but I'll not carry 
the nuts and vinegar bottle also — that wonld 
be too mnch of a load ; so, if you please, I'll 
fasten them to the door." 

Frederick, of course, made no objection to 
that plan, and they set off into the wood to 
look for the thieves; but they could not find 
them; and when it grew dark, they climbed np 
into a tree to spend the night there. Scarcely 
were they up, than who should come by but 
the very rogues they were looking for. They 
were in truth great rascals, and belonged to 
that class of people who find things before they 
are lost: they were tired, so they sat down and 
made a fire under the very tree where Frederick 
and Catherine were. Frederick slipped down 
on the other side, and picked up some stones. 
Then he climbed up again, and tried to hit 
the thieves on the head with them ; but they 
only said, " It must be near morning, for the 
wind shakes the fir-apples down." 

Catherine, who had the door on her shoulder, 
began to be very tired ; but she thought it was 
the nuts upon it that were so heavy, so she 
said softly, "Frederick, I must let the nuts 
go." "No," answered he, "not now, they 
will discover us." "I can't help that, they 
muAt go." "Well then, make haste and 
throw them down if you will." Then away 
rattled the nuts down among the boughs ; and 
one of the thieves cried, " Bless me, it is hail- 
ing." 

A little while after Catherine thought the 
door was still very heavy, so she whispered to 
Frederick, *' I mnst throw the vinegar down." 



